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CHAPTER    XVII. 

FOUNDATION^     OF     CONSTANTINOPLE. POLITICAL     SYSTEM    OF 

CONSTANTINE,      AND     HIS      SUCCESSORS. MILITARY     DISCI- 
PLINE.  THE    PALACE. THE    FINANCES. 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who  opposed 
the  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph, 
of  Constantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign,  the 
conqueror  bequeathed  to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new 
religion  ;  and  the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been 
embraced  and  consecrated  by  succeeding  generations.  The 
age  of  the  great  Constantine  and  his  sons  is  filled  with  impor- 
tant events ;  but  the  historian  must  be  oppressed  by  their 
number  and  variety,  unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each 
other  the  scenes  which  are  connected  only  by  the  order  of 
time.  He  will  describe  the  political  institutions  that  gave 
Strength  and  stability  to  the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to 
relate  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  hastened  its  decline. 
He  will  adopt  the  division  unknown  to  the  ancients  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  the  victory  of  the  Christians,  and 
their  mtestine  discord,  will  supply  copious  and  distinct  mate- 
rials both  for  edification  and  for  scandal. 

After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious 
rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to 
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reign  in  future  times,  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  to  survive 
the  empire  and  religion  of  Constantine.     The  motives,  wheth- 
er of  pride  or  of  pohcy,  which  first  induced  Diocletian  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  had 
acquired  additional  weight  by  the>xample  of  liis  successors, 
and  the  habits  of  forty  years.      Rome  was  insensibly  con- 
founded with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once  ac- 
knowledged her  supremacy  ;  and  the  country  of  the  Caesars 
was  viewed  with  cold  indifference  by  a  martial  prince,  born 
in  the  neighborhood   of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts 
and  armies  of  Asia,   and  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
leo'ions  of  Britain.      The  Italians,  who  had  received  Con- 
stantine  as  their  deliverer,  submissively  obeyed  the  edicts 
which  he  sometimes  condescended  to  address  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome ;  but  they  were  seldom  honored  with 
the  presence  of  their  new  sovereign.     During  the  vigor  of 
his  age,  Constantine,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
peace  and  war,  moved  with  slow   dignity,  or  with   active 
diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his  extensive  dominions  ; 
and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the  field  either  against  a 
foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy.     But  as  he  gradually  reached 
the  summit  of  prosperity  and  the  decline  of  life,  he  began  to 
meditate  the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent  station 
the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.     In  the  choice 
of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  to  curb  with  a  powerful  arm  the  barbarians 
who  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais  ;  to  watch 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
who  indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty. 
With  these  views,  Diocletian  had  selected   and  embellished 
the  residence  of  Nicomedia  :  but  the  memory  of  Diocletian 
was  justly  abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the  church  ;  and 
Constantine  was  not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  founding 
a  city  which  might  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name. 
During  the  late  operations  of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  contemplate,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  statesman,  the  incomparable  position  of  Byzantium  ;  and 
to  observe  how  strongly  it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  a 
hostile  attack,  whilst  it  was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the 
benefits  of  commercial  intercourse.     Many  ages  before  Con- 
stantine, one  of  tlie  most  judicious  historians  of  antiquity^ 

1  Polybius,  1,  iv.  p.  423,  edit.  Casaubo-n.  Ho  obseryes  tbat  the  peace  of  the  By- 
zantines was  frequently  disturbed,  and  tbe  extent  of  their  territory  contracted, 
by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thracians. 
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had  described  the  advantages  of  a  situation,  from  whence  a 
feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
the  honors  of  a  flourishing  and  independent  republic.^ 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired 
with  the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the 
Imperial  city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  unequal 
triangle.  The  obtuse  point,  which  advances  towards  the 
east  and  the  shores  of  Asia,  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  The  northern  side  of  the  city  is 
bounded  by  the  harbor ;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the 
Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is 
opposed  to  the  west,  and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe. 
But  the  admirable  form  and  division  of  the  circumjacent 
land  and  water  cannot,  without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be 
clearly  or  sufficiently  understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  How  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a 
name  not  less  celebrated  in  the  history,  than  in  the  fables,  of 
antiquity.^  A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  altars,  pro- 
fusely scattered  along  its  steep  and  woody  banks,  attested 
the  unskilfulness,  the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grecian 
navigators,  who,  after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  ex- 
plored the  dangers  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these 
banks  tradition  long  preserved  the  memory  of  the  palace  of 
Phineus,  infested  by  the  obscene  harpies  ;*  and  of  the  sylvan 
reign  of  Amycus,  who  defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat 
of  the  cestus.^  The  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated 
by  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which,  according  to  the  description  of 

2  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  styled  the  son  of  Neptune,  founded  the  city 
656  years  before  tlie  Christian  era.  His  followers  were  drawn  from  Argos  and 
Megara.  Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt  andfortitied  by  the  Spartan  general 
Pausaniixs.  See  Scaliger,  Animadvers.  ad  Euseb.  p. 81.  Dueange.  Constantinopo- 
lis,  1.  i.  parti  cap.  1"),  lO.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines  against 
Philip,  the  Gauls,  ami  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  we  should  trust  none  but  the  ancient 
writers  who  lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  city  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
flattery  and  fiction. 

^  The  Bosphorus  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysius  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.), 
and  by  Gilles  or  Gylius,  a  French  traveller  of  the  XVIth  century.  Tournefort 
(Lettre  XV.)  seems  to  have  used  his  own  eyes,  and  the  learning  of  Gyllius.  (Add 
Von  Hammer,  Constantinopolis  und  derBosporos,  8vo.— M.] 

4  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^que 
TJniverselle,  torn.  i.  p.  148),  who  supposes  that  the  harpies  were  only  locusts. 
The  Syriac  or  PlKienician  name  of  those  insects,  their  noisy  flight,  the  stench  and 
devastation  which  they  occasion,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the 
sea,  all  contribute  to  form  the  striking  resemblance. 

•'  The  residence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the  new  castles, 
at  a  place  called  Laurus  Insana.  That  of  Phineus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See  Gyllius  de  Bosph.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  Tourne- 
fort, Lettre  XV. 
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the  poets,  had  once  floated  on  the  face  of  tlie  waters ;  and 
were  destined  by  the  gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine  against  the  eye  of  profane  curiosity.^  From  the 
Cyanean  rocks  to  the  point  and  harbor  of  Byzantium,  the 
winding  length  of  the  Bosphorus  extends  about  sixteen  miles,' 
and  its  most  ordinary  breadth  may  be  computed  at  about  one 
mile  and  a  half.  The  nev3  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are 
constructed,  on  either  continent,  upon  the  foundations  of 
two  celebrated  temples,  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter  Urius. 
The  old  castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  command 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where  the 
opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hundred  paces  of  each 
other.  These  fortresses  were  restored  and  strengthened  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  when  he  meditated  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople :  ^  but  the  Turkish  conqueror  was  most  probably 
ignorant  that,  near  two  thousand  years  before  his  reign, 
Darius  had  chosen  the  same  situation  to  connect  the  two 
continents  by  a  bridge  of  boats.^  At  a  small  distance  from 
the  old  castles  we  discover  the  little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or 
Scutari,  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  Asiatic 
suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  Bosphorus,  as  it  begins  to 
open  into  the  Propontis,  passes  between  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
cedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built  by  the  Greeks, 
a  few  years  before  the  former ;  and  the  blindness  of  its  found- 
ers, who  overlooked  the  superior  advantages  of  the  opposite 
coast,  has  been  stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  expression  of 
contempt.^^ 

The  harbor  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered 
as  an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote 
period,  the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve 
which  it  describes  might  be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag, 

c  The  deception  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rocks,  alternately  covered 
and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are  two  small  islands,  one  to- 
wards either  shore  ;  that  of  Europe  is  distin<:uished  by  the  column  of  Ponipey. 

7  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  tifteen  Koiiian 
miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castles,  but  they  carried  the  straits  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon, 

8  Ducas.  Hist.  c.  34.  Leunclavius  Hist.  Turcica  Mussulmanica,  1.  xv.  p.  577. 
Under  the  Greek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the 
tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion. 

0  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters,  on  two  marble  columns,  the 
names  of  his  subject  nations,  and  the  amazing  numbers  of  his  land  and  sea  forces. 
The  Byzantines  afterwards  transported  these  columns  into  the  city,  and  used 
them  for  the  altars  of  their  tutelar  deities.     Herodotus,  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

1^  Namque  arctissimo  i2\Ler  Europam  ASiamque  divortio  Byzantium  in  extreme 
Europa  posuei-e  Greci,  quibus,  Pythium  Apollinem  consulentibus  ubi  conderent 
urbeni,  redditum  oraculum  est,  quajrerent  redem  ccecorum  terris  adversam.  Ea 
ambage  Chalcedonii  monstrabantur,  quod  i^riores  illuc  advecti,  prsevisa  locoruru 
utilitate pejora legissent.    Tacit.  Anal.  xii.  G3. 
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or  as  it  should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox.^^ 
The  epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  tlie  riches  whicli 
every  wind  wafted  from  the  most  distant  countries  into  the 
secure  and  ca])acious  port  of  Constantinople.  The  lliver 
Lycus,  formed  by  tlie  conflux  of  two  little  streams,  pours 
into  the  harbor  a  perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which 
serves  to  cleanse  the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodical 
shoals  of  fish  to  seek  their  retreat  in  that  convenient  recess. 
As  the  vicissitudes  of  tides  are  scarcely  felt  in  those  seas, 
the  constant  depth  of  the  harbor  allows  goods  to  be  landed 
on  the  quays  without  the  assistance  of  boats  ;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  in  many  places  the  largest  vessels  may 
rest  their  prows  against  the  houses,  while  their  sterns  are 
floating  in  the  water.^'-^  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to 
that  of  the  harbor,  this  arm  of  the  Bosphorus  is  more  than 
seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance  is  about  five  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could  be  occasionally 
thrown  across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from  the 
attack  of  a  hostile  navy.^^ 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  receding  on  either  side,  enclose  the  sea 
of  Marmara,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  de- 
nomination of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the  issue  of 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about 
one  liundred  and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their 
westward  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis,  may 
at  once  descry  the  high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and 
never  Jose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus, 
covered  with  eternal  snows.-^"*  They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep 
gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Nicomcdia  was  seated,  the  Im- 
perial residence  of  Diocletian ;  and  they  pass  the  small 
islands  of  Cyzicus  and  Proconnesus  before  they  cast  anchor 
at  Gallipoli ;  where  the  sea,  which  separates  Asia  froni 
Europe,  is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel. 

"  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  492  [edit.  Casaubl.  Most  of  the  antlers  are  now  broken  off  ; 
or,  to  speak  less  li.Miiaiively,  most  of  tlie  recesses  of  the  harbor  are  tilled  up.  See 
Gill,  de  Bosphoru  Thrac-io,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

1- Procopius  de  ^diticiis,  1, 1.  c,  5.  His  description  is  confirmed  by  modern 
travellers.  See  Theveuot,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.  15.  Tournefort,  Lettre  XII.  Niebuhr 
Voyage  d'Arabie,  p.  22, 

'•^  See  Ducange,  C,  P.  1.  i.  part  i.  c,  16,  and  his  Observations  sur  Villehardouin, 
p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near  the  modern  Kiosk,  to  the 
tower  of  Galata ;  and  was  supported  at  convenient  distances  by  large  wooden 
piles. 

1*  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part  i.  1.  i.  c,  14)  contracts  the  measure  to  125 
small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  1,  ii.  c.  1)  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with  the  vague  expression  of  one  day  and  one 
night's  sail.  When  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  21)  talks  of  150  furlongs  in  length,  as 
well  as  breadtli,  we  can  only  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  iu  the  text  of  that 
judicious  traveller. 
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Tne  geographers  who,  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy, 
have  surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign 
about  sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three 
miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated  straits.^^ 
But  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  north- 
w\ard  of  the  old  Turkish  castles  between  the  cities  of  Sestus 
and  Abydus.  It  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander 
braved  the  passage  of  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mis- 
tress.^^  It  was  here  likewise,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  be- 
tween the  opposite  banks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces, 
that  Xerxes  imposed  a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  into  Europe  a  hundred  and  seventy 
myriads  of  barbarians.^^  A  sea  contracted  within  such  nar- 
row limits  may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  the  singular  -epithet 
of  broad^  Avhich  Homer,  as  well  as  Orpheus,  has  frequently 
bestowed  on  the  Hellespont.!  But  our  ideas  of  greatner:s 
are  of  a  relative  nature:  the  traveller,  and  esiDccially  the 
poet,  who  sailed  along  the  Hellespont,  who  pursued  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  and  contemplated  the  rural  scenery, 
which  appeared  on  every  side  to  terminate  the  prospect, 

^5  See  an  admirable  dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  upon  the  HeUespont  or  Dar- 
danelles, in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii,  p,  318- 
346.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geographer  is  too  fond  of  siipposing  new,  and  per- 
haps imaginary  jjieaswres,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  ancient  writers  as  accurate 
as  himself.  The  stadia  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the  Euxine, 
tJ\e  Bosphorus,  &c.  (1.  iv.  c.  85),  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same  species  ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each 
other. 

i»j  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestus  and  Abydus  was  thirty  stadia.  The 
improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M.  Mahudel.  but  is  defended 
on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la  Nauze.  See  the  Aeademie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  Hist.  p.  74.     Mem.  p.  240.* 

^''  See  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant  trophy  to 
hi=;  own  fame  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  tolerable  accuracy;  but  the  vanity,  first  of  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Greeks,  was  interested  to  magnify  {he  armament  and  the  victory.  1  should 
much  doubt  wliether  the  invaders  have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  ot  any  country 
which  they  attacked. 


*  The  practical  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  Leander's  feat  by  Lord  Byron 
and  other  English  swimmers  is  too  well  known  to  need  particular  refer- 
ence.— M. 

t  Gibbon  does  not  allow  greater  width  between  the  two  nearest  points  of  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont  than  between  those  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  yet  all  the  an- 
cient writers  speak  of  the  Hellespontic  sirait  as  broader  than  the  "other  :  they 
agree  in  giving  it  seven  stadia  in  its  narrowest  width  (Herod,  in  Melp.  c.  85. 
Polym  c.  34.  Strabo,  p.  591.  Plin,  iv,  c,  12),  which  make  875  paces.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  Gibbon,  whom  the  fifteenth  note  of  this  chapter  reproaches  d'Anville 
with  being  foTid  of  supposing  new  jind  i)erhaps  imaginary  measures,  has  here 
adopted  the  peculiar  measurement  which  d'Anville  has  assigned  to  the  stadium. 
This  great  geographer  believes  that  the  ancients  had  a  stadium  of  fiftj^-one  toises, 
and  it  is  that  which  he  applies  to  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Now,  seven  of  these 
stadia  are  equal  to  about  500  paces,  7  stadia=2142  feet ;  500  paces— 2135  feet  five 
inches.  G.  See  Reniiell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  p.  121.  Add  Ukert,  Geographic  der 
Griechen  und  libmer,  v.  i.  pp.  2,  71.— M. 
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insensibly  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea:  and  his  fancy- 
pain  ted  those  celebrated  straits,  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
miglity  ri^'er  flowing  with  a  swift  current,  in  the  midst  of  a 
woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length,  through  a  wide 
mouth,  discharging  itself  into  the  A^gnixn  or  Archipelago.^^ 
Ancient  Troy,^^  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Idn,  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the  Helles])ont,  which  scarcely 
received  an  accession  of  waiers  from  the  tribute  of  those 
immortal  rivulets  the  Siniois  and  Scamander.  The  Grecian 
camp  had  stretclied  twelve  miles  along  the  shore  from  the 
Sigiiean  to  the  Rliaetean  promontory  ;  and  tlie  flanks  of  tlie 
army  were  guarded  by  the  brav^est  chiefs  who  fouglit  under 
the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first  of  those  promon- 
tories was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invincible"  myrmi- 
dons, and  the  dauntless  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the  other. 
After  Ajax  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed  pride, 
and  to  tlie  ingratitude  of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was 
erected  on  tlie  ground  where  lie  had  defended  the  navy 
against  the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector  ;  and  the  citizens  of 
the  rising  town  of  Rliaeteum  celebrated  his  memory  with 
divine  lionors.^*^  Before  Constantine  gave  a  just  preference 
to  the  situation  of  Byzantium,  he  had  conceived  the  design 
of  erecting  the  seat  of  emj)ire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from 
whence  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin.  The  ex- 
tensive plain  which  lies  below  ancient  Troy,  towards  the 
Rha^tean  promontory  and  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  was  first  chosen 
for  his  new  capital ;  and  though  the  undertaking  was  soon 
relinquished,  the  stately  remains  of  unfinished  walls  and 
towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  sailed  through  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespont.^^ 

^8  See  Wood's  Observations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have,  with  pleasure,  selected 
this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to  have  disapi)ointed  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  public  as  a  criiic,  and  still  more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  visited 
the  banks  of  the  Hellespont ;  he  liad  read  Strabo  ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted 
the  Roman  itinei-aries.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and 
Alexandria  Troas  (Observations,  pp.  340,  341),  two  cities  which  were  sixteen  miles 
distiint  from  each  other  ?* 

i'-*  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer's  catalogue. 
The  Xlllth  Book  of  Strabo  is  suflicientfor  our  curiosity. 

-"Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  59.5  [S90,  edit.  Casanb.].  The  disposition  of  the  8hi[)6, 
which  weredrawn  up  on  dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very 
clearly  described  by  Homer.    See  Iliad,  ix.  220. 

i^i  Zosim.  1.  ii.  [c.  30],  p.  105.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3,  Theophanes,  p.  18.  Niceph- 
orus  Callistus.  1,  vii,  p.  48.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.l.  xiii.  p.  G.  Zosimus  places  the  new 
city  between  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  this  apparent  difference  may  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  large  extent  of  its  circumference.    Before  the  foundation  of  Con- 


*  Compare  Walpole's  Memoire  on  Turkey,  v.  i.  p.  101.  Dr.  Clarke  adopted  Mr. 
Walpole's  interpretation  of  irXaTv;  'EAAtjo-ttoi/to?,  the  salt  Hellespont.  But  the 
«ld  interpretation  is  more  graphic  and  Homeric.    Clarke's  Travels,  ii.  70- — M. 
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We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous 
position  of  Constantinople ;  -svliich  a]:>pears  to  liave  been 
formed  by  nature  for  tlie  centre  and  ca|)ital  of  a  great 
nionarcliy.  Situated  in  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
the  Imperial  city  commanded,  from  her  seven  Idlls,''^  the 
opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  cliuiate  was 
healthy  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile,  the  harbor  secure 
and  capacious  ;  and  the  approach  on  the  side  of  the  conti- 
nent was  of  small  extent  and  easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont  may  be  considered  as  the  two  gates  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  prince  who  possessed  these  im- 
portant passages  could  always  shut  them  against  a  naval 
enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of  commerce.  The 
preservation  of  the  eastern  provinces  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Constanline,  as  the  barbarians 
of  the  Euxine,  who  in  the  preceding  age  had  poured  their 
armaments  into  the  heart  of  the  MediteiTanean,  soon 
desisted  from  the  exercise  of  piracy,  and  despaired  of 
forcing  this  insurmountable  bari-ier.  When  the  gates  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  were  shut,  the  capital  still 
enjoyed  within  their  spacious  enclosure  every  production 
which  could  supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  its 
numerous  inhabitants.  The  sea-coasts  of  Thrace  and  Bithy- 
nia,  which  languish  under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression, 
still  exhibit  a  rich  prospect  of  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of 
plentiful  harvests ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been 
renowned  for  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite 
fish,  that  are  taken  in  their  stated  seasons,  without  skill, 
and  almost  without  labor.^  But  Avhen  the  passages  of  the 
straits  were  thrown  open  for  trade,  they  alternately  ad- 
mitted the  natural  and  artificial  riches  of  the  north  and 
south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever 
rude  commodities  were  collected  in  the  forests  of  Germany 
and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and  the 
Borysthenes  ;  whatsoever  was  manufactured  by  the  skill  of 
Europe  or  Asia;  the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems  and 
spices  of  the  farthest  India,  were  brought  by  tlie  varying 

staiitinople,  Thessalonica  is  mentioned  by  Cedreiuis  (p.  283),  and  Sardica  by 
Zonulas,  as  the  intended  capital.  They  both  t^uppose,  witli  very  little  probability, 
that  the  emperor,  if  he  had  not  becji  prevented  by  a  piodigy^  would  have  re- 
peated the  mistake  of  the  blind  Chalcedonians. 

2-  pocock's  Description  of  the  Ea^t,  vol.  ii.  part  H.  p.  127.  His  plan  of  the 
seven  hilLs  is  clear  and  accurate.    That  traveller  is  seldom  so  satisfactory. 

-■^  See  Belon,  Observations,  c.  72-7G.  Among  a  viuiety  of  different  species,  the 
Pelamides,  a  sort  of  Thunnios,  were  the  most  celebrated.  We  may  learn  from 
Polybins,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus,  that  the  profits  of  the  lishery  constituted  the 
principal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 
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winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  wliich  for  many  ages 
attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  workl.-^^ 

The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealtli,  united 
in  a  single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Con- 
stantine.  But  as  some  decent  mixture  of  ])rodigy  and  fable 
has,  in  every  age,  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becoming 
majesty  on  the  origin  of  great  cities,^"  the  emperor  was 
desirous  of  ascribing  his  resolution,  not  so  much  to  the  un- 
certain counsels  of  human  policy,  as  to  the  infallible  and 
eternal  decrees  of  divine  wisdom.  In  one  of  his  laws  he 
has  been  careful  to  instruct  posterity,  that  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God,  he  laid  the  everlasting  foundations 
of  Constantinople  :  ^^  and  though  he  has  not  condescended 
to  relate  in  what  manner  the  celestial  inspiration  was  com- 
municated to  his  mind,  the  defect  of  his  modest  silence  has 
been  liberally  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding 
writers ;  who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision  which  ap])eared 
to  the  fancy  of  Constantine,  as  he  slept  within  the  walls  of 
Byzantium.  The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a  venerable 
matron  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities, 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  blooming  maid,  whom  his 
own  hands  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of  Imi)erial  great- 
ness.^^ The  monarch  awoke,  inteipreted  the  auspicious 
omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  will  of  heaven. 
The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony  was  celebrated 
by  the  Komans  with  such  ceremonies  as  had  been  ordained 
by  a  generous  superstition ;  ^^  and  though  Constantine 
might  omit  some  rites  which  savored  too  strongly  of  their 
Pagan  origin,  yet  lie  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  impression 
of  hope  and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  On 
foot,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the 
solemn  procession  ;  and  directed  the  line,  which  was  traced 
as  the  boundary  of  the  destined  capital :  till  the  growing 

-*  See  the  eloquent  descriptioti  of  Busbequius,  epistol.  i.  p.  G4.  Est  in  Europa  ; 
habet  in  coiispectii  At;iain,  Egyptum.  At"ri(;uniqvie  a  dextra  :  (Hiaj  tamelsi  con- 
tii^ufB  non  sunt,  maris  tauien  navigandique  cojnnioditate  veluti  junguntur.  A 
sinistra  vero  Puntus  est  Euxinus,  &c. 

'■^^  Datur  hiGc  venia  antiquitati,  ut  niiscendo  liumana  divinis,  primordia  urbium 
uugustioia  faeiat.    T.  Liv.  in  proann,  ^ 

-*i  He  says  in  one  of  his  laws,  pro  eommoditate  urbis  qnam  ajtemo  nomine, 
jubente  Deo,  donavimus.     Cod.  Theodos.  1,  xiii.  tit.  v.  leg.  7. 

-?  The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenns,  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandinan 
Chronicle,  confine  themselves  to  vagu.i  and  general  expressions.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  vision,  we  are  oldiged  to  have  recourse  to  such  Latin 
writer.-)  as  William  of  Malmesbury.    See  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  pp.  24,  25. 

'■^^  See  Plutarch  in  Romul.  torn.  i.  p.  40,  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other  ceremonies, 
a  large  hole,  wliich  had  been  dug  for  that  jnirpose,  was  tilled  np  with  handfuls  of 
earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  thua 
adopted  his  new  country. 
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circumference  was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  as- 
sistants, wlio,  at  lengtli,  ventured  to  observe,  that  he  had 
ah-eady  exceeded  the  most  ample  measure  of  a  great  city. 
"  I  shall  still  advance,"  replied  Constantine,  "  till  he,  the 
invisible  guide  who  marches  before  me,  thinks  proper  to 
stop."  ^^  Without  presummg  to  nivestigate  the  nature  or 
motives  of  this  extraordmary  conductor,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describing  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  Constantinople.^^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
the  Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the 
seven  hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
our  own  measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy  and  despot- 
ism is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  republic ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Byzantines  were  tempted  by 
the  conveniency  of  the  harbor  to  extend  their  habitations  on 
that  side  beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The 
new  walls  of  Constantine  stretched  from  the  port  to  the 
Propontis  across  the  enlarged  breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the  ancient  fortification  ;  and 
with  the  city  of  Byzantium  they  enclosed  five  of  the 
seven  hills,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  those  ^tho  approach  Con- 
stantinople, appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful 
order.^^  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  founder, 
the  new  buildings,  extending  on  one  side  up  the  harbor,  and 
on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the  narrow 
ridge  of  the  sixth,  and  the  broad  summit  of  the  seventh  hill. 
The  necessity  of  protecting  those  suburbs  from  the  incessant 
inroads  of  tlu  barbarians  emxasred  the  vouno-cr  Theodosius 

CD      kD  %■'  C? 

to  surround  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and  permanent  en- 
closure of  walls.^^  From  the  eastern  promontory  to  the 
golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of  Constantinople  Avas  about 
three  Roman  miles  f^  the  circumference  measured  between  ten 

29  Philostorgius,  1.  ii,  c.  9.  This  incident,  though  borrowed  from  a  suspected 
writer,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

M  See  in  the  Menioiresde  1' Academic,  torn.  xxxv.  pp.  747-75S,  a  dissertation  of 
M.  d"Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the 
Imperium  Orientale  of  Bauduri  as  the  most  complete  ;  but,  by  a  serits  of  very 
nice  observations,  he  reduces  the  extravagant  proportion  of  tlie  scale,  and  instead 
of  9aU0,  determines  the  circumference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  of  TbUO 
French  foises. 

^1  Codinns,  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  12.  He  assigns  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  as 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbor.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ducange,  1.  iv.  c.  tJ; 
but  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  discover  the  exact  place  where  it  was 
Situated. 

^2  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  413.  In  447  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  m  thiee  months  by  the  diligence  of 
the  prefect  (;yrus.  The  suburb  of  the  Blacherna;  was  lirst  taken  into  the  city 
ill  the  reign  of  Heraclius.    Ducange,  Const.  1.  i.  c.  10,  II. 

^  The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia  by  14,075  feet.    It  is  reasonable 
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and  eleven  ;  and  the  surface  might  be  computed  as  equal  to 
about  two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of  modern  travellers, 
who  have  sometimes  stretched  the  limits  of  Constantmople 
over  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  European,  and  even  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.^^  But  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though 
situate  beyond  the  harbor,  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  city ;  ^^  and  this  addition  may  perhaps  authorize 
the  measure  of  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  assigns  sixteen 
Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for  the  circumference 
of  his  native  city.^°  Such  an  extent  may  seem  not  unworthy 
of  an  Imperial  residence.  Yet  Constantinople  must  yield 
to  Babylon  and  Thebes,^^  to  ancient  Rome,  to  London,  and 
even  to  Paris.^^ 

The  master  of  the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  erect  an 
eternal  monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labor, 
and  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  bestowed  with 
Imj^erial  liberality  on  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  allowance  of  about  two  millions  tive  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticos,  and  the 
aqueducts. ^^  The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in 
the  little  island  of  Proconnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience 

to  suppose  that  these  were  Greek  feet,  tlie  proportion  of  which  has  heen  ingeni- 
ously deteDiiined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compares  the  180  feet  with  78  Hashemite 
cubits,  which  in  ilifferent  writers  are  assigned  for  the  heights  of  St.  Sophia,  Each 
of  these  cubits  was  equal  to  27  French  inches. 

"*'»  The  accurate  Tlievenot  (1.  i.  c.  15)  walked  in  one  hour  and  tliree  quarters 
round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  ti  iangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  seven 
towers.  D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and  receives  with  conhdence,  this  de- 
cisive testimony,  which  gives  a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  ex- 
travagant computation  of  Tournefort  (Lettre  XI.)  of  th.irty-four  or  tliirty  miles, 
without  including  Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  his  usual  character. 

*>  Tlie  sycie,  or  lig-trees,  formed  the  tliirteenth  region,  and  were  very  much 
embellished  by  fJustinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names  of  Pera  and  Galata. 
The  etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious ;  that  of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See 
Ducange,  Const.  1.  i.  c.  22.  and  Gylliiis  de  Byzant.  1.  iv.  c.  10. 

■^•i  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  be  translated  into  modern 
Greek  miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  6G0,  sometimes  only  600,  F»-ench  toises.  See 
D'Anville,  Mcsures  Itineraires,  p.  53. 

3'  When  the  ancient  texts,  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and  Thebes, 
are  settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  ascertained,  we  find 
that  those  famous  cities  llUedthe  great  but  not  incredible  circumference  of  about 
twenty-live  or  thirty  miles.  Compare  D'Anville,  jMera.  do  I'Academie,  torn, 
xxviii.  p.  235,  with  his  Description  de  I'Egyptc,  p.  201,  202. 

•*s  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  squares  of  50  French  toises, 
the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160,  of  those  divisions- 

^^  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Tliis 
sum  is  taken  from  Codinus,  Antiquit.  Const,  p.  11  ;  but  unless  that,  contemi)tible 
author  had  derived  liis  information  from  some  purer  sources,  he  would  probably 
have  been  unacquainted  with  so  obsolete  a  mode  of  reckoning. 
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of  a  short  water-carriage,  to  the  harbor  of  Byzantium.'*'^  A 
multitude  of  laborers  and  artificers  urged  the  conclusion  of 
the  work  with  incessant  toil :  but  the  impatience  of  Constan- 
tine  soon  discovered,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  skill 
as  well  as  numbers  of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistrates  of 
the  most  distant  provinces  Avere  therefore  directed  to  in- 
stitute schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by  the  hopes  of 
rewards  and  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  architecture  a  sufficient  number  of  ingenious  youths,  who 
had  received  a  liberal  education.'*^  The  buildings  of  the  new 
city  were  executed  by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  could  afford;  but  they  Avere  decorated  by  the  hands  of 
the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alex- 
ander. To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus,  sur- 
passed indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman  emperor  ;  but  the  im- 
mortal productions  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity 
were  exposed  without  defence  to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a 
despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
were  despoiled  of  their  most  valuable  ornaments.^^  The 
trophies  of  memorable  wars,  the  objects  of  religious  venera- 
tion, the  most  finished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the 
sages  and  poets,  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the  splendid 
triumph  of  Constantinople  ;  and  gave  occasion  to  the  remark 
of  the  historian  Cedrenus,^^  who  observes,  with  some  enthu- 
siasm, that  nothing  seemed  wanting  except  the  souls  of  the 
illustrious  men  whom  those  admirable  monuments  were  in- 
tended to  represent.  But  it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Constnntine, 
nor  in  the  declining  period  of  an  empire,  when  the  human 
mind  was  depressed  by  civil  and  religious  slavery,  that  we 
should  seek  for  the  souls  of  Homer  and  of  Demosthenes. 

During  the  s^ege  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror  had  pitched 
his  tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hill.  To 
13erj)etuate  the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the  same 

^  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  Sea,  consult  Tournefort,  Lettre  XVI  ;  for  the 
marble  quarries  of  Procuiinesus,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  588  r>s81,  edit.  Casaub.] 
The  latter  had  already  furnished  the  materials  of  the  stately  buildings  of  Cyziciis. 
■J'  See  the  Codex  Theodos,  1.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  This  law  is  dated  in  the  year 
334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  prtefect  of  Italy,Vhose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  on  the  whole  title  well  deserves  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

■»•-  Constanlinopolis  dedicatur  popne  omnium  nrhinm  nuditate.  Hieronym. 
Chron.  p.  181.  See  Codinus,  p.  8,  9.  The  author  of  the  Antiquitat.  Const.  1.  iii. 
(apud  Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  toin.  i.  i).4l)  enumerates  Konie,  Sicily,  Antioch.  Ath- 
ens and  a  long  list  of  other  cities.  The  inovinees  of  Greece  and  Asia  INIinor  may 
be  supposed  to  have  yielded  the  richest  booty. 

«  Hist.  Compend.'p.  .".on.  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather  hust,  of  Homer 
with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  indicates  that  Cedrenus  copied  the  style  of 
a  more  fortunate  age. 
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advantageous  position  for  the  principal  Forum  ;^^  Avhich  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  circular  or  rather  elliptical  form. 
The  two  opposite  entrances  formed  triumphal  arches ;  the 
porticos,  which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues ;  and  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  column,  of  which  a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded 
by  the  appellation  of  the  burnt  pillar.  This  column  was 
erected  on  a])edestalof  white  marble  twenty  feet  high;  and 
was  composed  of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which 
measured  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  thirty-three  in 
circumference.^^  On  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  the  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been  transported, 
either  from  Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artist  had  represented 
the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted,  the  em- 
peror Constantine  himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
the  globe  of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glit- 
tering on  his  head.^^  The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a 
stately  building  about  four  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  in  breadth.'*^  The  space  between  the  two  raetce  or 
goals  was  filled  with  statues  and  obelisks;  and  we  may  still 
remark  a  very  singular  fragment  of  antiquity;  the  bodies  of 
three  serpents,  twisted  into  one  ])illar  of  brass.  Their  triple 
heads  had  once  sup})orted  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi 
by  the  victorious  Greeks.^^     The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome 

^*  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  106.  Chron.  Alexaiidriii.  vel  Pasclial.  p.  284.  Ducange, 
Const.  1.  i.  c.  24,  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to  confound  the  Forum  of 
Const  lutine  with  the  AugusLeum,  or  court  of  the  palace.  1  ain  not  satislied 
whether  1  have  properly  di^linguislied  what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the  other. 

4^  The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  by  Pocock.  Description 
of  the  East,  v>.'l.  ii.  part  ii.  p  131.  But  it  ia  still  iu  many  instances  ijerplexed  and 
unsatisfactory. 

■"^  Ducange.  Const.  1.  i.  c.  24,  \^.  7G,  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  382.  The 
statue  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Coinncnus.* 

*'>  Toiirnefort  (LettreXII.)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hundred  paces. 
If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  live  feet  each,  it  was  three  hundred  ioises  in 
length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  circus  of  Rome.  See  D'Anville,  Mesures 
.Itinera ires,  p.  73. ' 

•''*  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this  occca.sion.    See  Banduri 


*  On  this  column  (says  M.  von  Hammer)  Constantine,  with  singular  shame- 
lc8sne.'-s.  placed  his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Christ.  He 
s;ibstituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Such  is  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Antiquit.  Consiantinop.  apud  Banduri.  Constan- 
tine was  replaced  by  the  "great  and  religious"  Julian;  Julian,  by  Theodosius 
A.  D.  1412,  the  key  stone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue  fell  in  the 
reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  was  replaced  by  the  cross.  The  Pallailium  wjis 
said  to  be  Iniried  under  tha  pillar.  Von  Hammer,  Constantinopolis  und  der  Boi- 
poros,  i.  1G2.— M. 
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has  been  Ions:  since  defaced  bv  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turk- 
ish  conquerors;!  but.  under  the  similar  appellation  of  At- 
meidan,  it  still  serves  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  their  liorses. 
From  the  throne,  whence  the  emperor  viewed  the  Circensian 
games,  a  winding  staircase ^^  descended  to  the  palace;  a 
magnificent  edifice,  which  scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence 
of  Rome  itself,  and  which,  together  with  the  dependent 
courts,  gardens,  and  porticos,  covered  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Propontis  between  the  Hip- 
podrome and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.^*^  We  might  like- 
wise celebrate  the  baths,  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
Zeuxippus,  after  they  had  been  enriched,  by  the  munificence 
of  Constantine,  with  lofty  columns,  various  marbles,  and 
above  threescore  statues  of  bronze.^^  But  we  should  deviate 
from  the  design  of  this  history,  if  we  attempted  minutely  to 
describe  the  different  buildings  or  quarters  of  the  city.  It 
may  be  sufhcient  to  observe,  that  whatever  could  adorn  the 
dignity  of  a  great  capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or 
pleasure  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within 

ad  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  6G8.  Gvlluis  de  Byzant.  L  ii.  e.  13.  I.  The  original 
consecralioii  of  the  tiipotl  and  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  maybe  proved  from 
Herodotus  and  Pausanias.  2.  The  Pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the  three  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  Ensebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  that  the  sacred  ornaments 
of  the  temple  of  J)elphi  were  removed  to  Conslantinople  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and  among  ihese  the  serpentijie  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is  particu- 
larly mentioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  who  have  visited  Constantinople, 
from  Buondehnonte  to  Pocock,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  in  the 
same  manner  ;  the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  only  l)y  the  injuries 
which  it  has  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke  the  under- 
jaw  of  one  of  the  serpents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe.    Thevenot,  1.  i.  c.  17.* 

■*'■>  The  Liitin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very  frequently 
occurs  iu  the  Byzantine  histoiy.     Ducange,  Const.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  104. 

&'  There  aie  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
palace.  1.  The  staircase  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippodrome  or  Atmeidan. 
2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from  whence  there  was  an  easy  uscent, 
by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  The  Augusteum 
was  a  spacious  court,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of  the  palace, 
and  another  by  the  cnurch  of  St.  Sophia. 

''1  Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jui>iter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of  old  By- 
zantium. The  difficulty  of  assigning  their  true  situation  has  not  been  felt  by 
Ducange.  History  seems  to  connect  them  with  St.  Sophia  and  the  palace  ;  but 
the  original  plan  inserted  in  Banduri  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  harbor.  For  their  beauties,  see  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  285.  and  Gyllius  <ie 
Byzant.  ].  ii.  c.  7.  Christodorus  (see  Antiquitat.  Const.  1.  vii.)  composed  inscrip- 
tions in  verse  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Theban  poet  in  genius  as  well  as 
in  birth : — 

Bseotum  in  crasso  jur;ires  acre  natum.t 


*  See  note  75,  ch.  Ixviii.  for  Dr.  Clarke's  reiection  of  Thevenot's  atithority. 
Von  Hammer,  however,  repeats  the  story  of  Thevenot  without  questioning  its 
authenticity. — M. 

t  In  1808  the  rlanizaries  revolted  against  the  vizier  Mustapha  Baisactar,  who 
wished  to  introduce  a  new  svstem  of  military  organizaiion,  besieged  the  quarter 
of  the  Hippodrome,  in  which  stood  the  palace  of  the  viziers, and  the  Hippodrome 
was  consumed  in  the  contlagration. — G. 

+  Yet,  for  liis  age,  the  description  of  the  statues  of  Hecuba  and  of  Homer  is 
by  no  means  without  merit.    See  Antholog.  Palat.  (edit.  Jacobs)  i.  37.— M. 
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the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  description,  com- 
posed about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enumerates  a 
capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres,  eight 
public,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  baths,  fifty- 
two  porticos,  five  granaries,  eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of 
water,  four  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or 
courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  houses,  which, 
for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations.^^ 

The  populousness  of  his  favored  city  was  the  next  and  most 
serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark 
ages  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  tlie  empire,  the  remote 
and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  memorable  event 
were  strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  credulity  of  the  Latins.^^  It  was  asserted,  and  believed, 
that  all  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had  followed 
their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis  ;  that  a  spurious 
race  of  strangers  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess  the  solitude 
of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy,  long  since 
converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of  cultivation 
and  inhabitants.^"*  In  the  course  of  this  history,  such  exag- 
gerations will  be  reduced  to  their  just  value :  yet,  since  the 
growth  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  general 
increase  of  mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  eastern  provinces,  Avere  probably  invited  by  Con- 
stantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the  fortunate  spot,which  he 
had  chosen  for  his  oAvn  residence.  The  invitations  of  a  mas- 
ter are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  commands  ;  and  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence, lie  bestowed  onliis  favorites  the  palaces  which  he  had 
built  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands 

52  See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  larjje  houses,  domus :  but  the 
word  must  have  had  a  more  dignilied  .--igiulicatiou.  No  iiisitUe  pre  mentioned  at 
Constantinople.    The  old  capital  consisted  of  424  streets,  the  new  of  .322. 

»•*  Liiitprand,  Legaiio  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  15o.  The  modern  Greeks  have 
strangely  disligured  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople.  We  might  excuse  the 
errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  astonishing,  that 
the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the  authentic  materials  preserved  in  their  own 
language,  should  ])refer  tiction  to  truth,  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history. 
In  a  single  page  of  Codinus  we  may  detect  twelve  niix>ardonable  mistakes  ;  the 
reconciliation  of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  tbeir  son  and  daugliter,  the 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  the  (4auls,  wliich  recalled 
Severus  to  Rome,  the  sixty  years  which  elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople,  &c. 

&*  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Remains,  c.  17. 
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and  pensions  for  the  support  of  their  dignity, ^^  and  alienated 
the  demesnes  of  Pontus  and  Asia  to  grant  hereditary  estates 
by  the  easy  tenure  of  maintaining  a  house  in  tlie  capital.^^ 
But  these  encouragements  and  obligations  soon  became  super- 
fluous, and  were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of 
government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue 
will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his  ministers,  by 
the  officers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the  palace. 
The  most  wealthy  of  tlie  ])rovincials  will  be  attracted  by  the 
powerful  motives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and 
curiosity.  A  third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants 
will  insensibly  be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of 
merchants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  their  own  la- 
bor, and  from  the  wants  or  luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.  In 
less  tlian  a  century,  Constantinople  disputed  Avith  Rome  it- 
self the  preeminence  of  riches  and  numbers.  New  piles  of 
buildings,  crowded  together  witli  too  little  regard  to  health 
or  convenience,  scarcely  allowed  the  intervals  of  narrow 
streets  for  the  perpetual  throng  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of 
carriages.  The  allotted  space  of  ground  was  insufficient  to 
contain  the  increasing  people ;  and  the  additional  found- 
ations, which,  on  either  side,  were  advanced  into  the  sea, 
might  alone  have  composed  a  very  considerable  city.^^ 

The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and  oil, 
of  corn  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  liad  almost  ex- 
empted the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome  from  the  necessity  of 
labor.  The  magnificence  of  the  first  Casars  was  in  some 
measure  imitated  by  the  founder  of  Constantinople  :  ^^  but 

^^  Tbemist.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48,  edit.  Ilardouin.  Sozomeii.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Zosim.  1.  ii. 
p.  107.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715.  If  we  could  credit  Codinus  (p.  Id),  Constun- 
tine  built  houses  for  the  senators  on  the  exact  model  of  their  Uoman  palaces,  and 
graiitied  them,  as  weli  as  himself,  with  tlie  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise  ; 
but  tbe  whole  story  is  full  of  tictions  and  inconsistencies. 

^  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  tho  year  43.^,  abolished  this 
tenure,  n^.ay  be  found  among  the  Novellas  of  that  emperor^at  the  en<l  of  the  Theo- 
dosiau  (Jode,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p. 
371)  has  evidently  mistaken  the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant  from  the 
Imperial  demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favor,  which  would 
justly  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  private  prop- 
erty. 

^'  The  passages  of  Zosimus,  of  Eunapius.  of  Sozomen,  and  of  Agathias,  which 
relate  to  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at  Constantinople,  are  col- 
lected and  connected  by  Gylliusde  Byzant.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Sidouius  Apollinaris  (in 
Pauegyr.  Anthem.  5(J,  p.  270,  edit.  Sirmond)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed 
forwards  into  the  sea  ;  they  consisted  of  the  famous  Puzzolau  sand,  which  hard- 
ens in  the  water. 

'•>=  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Codin.  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  8. 
It  appears  by  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  13,  that  the  daily  allowance  of  the  city  consisted 
of  eight  myriads  of  cnrov,  which  we  may  either  translate,  with  Valesius.  by  the 
words  modii  of  corn,  or  consider  as  expressive  of  the  miu-ber  of  loaves  of  bread.* 


At  Pvome  tlie  poorer  citizens  who  received  these  gratuities  were  inscribed  in 
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his  liberjility,  liowever  it  niiglit  excite  the  applause  of  the 
people,  has  iiicurreel  the  censure  of  posterity.  A  nation  of 
legislators  and  conquerors  miglit  assert  their  claim  to  tlie 
harvests  of  Africa,  which  had  been  purchased  with  their 
bUiod  ;  and  it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Augustus,  that,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the  Romans  should  lose  the  mem- 
ory of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of  Constantino 
could  not  be  excused  by  any  consideration  either  of  public  or 
private  interest;  and  the  annual  ti'ibute  of  corn  imposed 
upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  caj^ital,  was  applied  to 
feed  a  lazy  and  insolent  populace,  at  the  expense  of  the 
husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.^^  "*  Some  other 
regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to  blame,  but  they 
are  less  deserving  of  notice,  lie  divided  Constantinople 
into  fourteen  regions  or  quarters,^^  dignified  the  public 
council  with  the  a})pellation  of  senate,^^  communicated  to  the 
citizens  the  privileges  of  Italy,*^^  and  bestowed  on  the  rising 

•"•^  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict,  xii.  torn.  ii. 
p.  648,  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  eoniplaiut  of  Koine  in  tlie  poem  of  Claud- 
ian  de  Bell.     Gildonico,  ver.  60-62. 

Cum  subiit  par  Roma  mihi,  divisaqiie  sumsit 
iEquaL:s  aurora  togas  ;  /Egyptia  rura 
lu  partenieessere  iiovam. 

^  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  and 
panicuhirly  <les(;ril)ed  iii  tlie  Notitiu  of  the  younger  Theo<losius  ;  but  as  the  four 
i;i.st  of  them  are  not  included  within  the  wall  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  division  of  the  city  should  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

<'•  Senutum  eoustituit  secundi  ordinis  ;  (J/nros  a  0(  avit.  Anonym.  Valesian. 
p.  715.  The  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  C/nrin.simi.  See  a  curious  )iote  of 
Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii  0.  From  the  eleventli  ei)ist]e  of  Julian, 
it  sliould  seem  that  the  place  of  senator  was  cousi(lere<l  as  a  burden,  rather  than 
as  an  honor;  but  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (\^ie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  371)  has 
shown  that  this  euistle  could  i.ot  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read, 
instead  of  the  celebrated  name  of  Huc'ai/rtot?,  the  obscure  but  more  probable 
word  ^Lcxai'Oqvot^  ?  liisanthe  or  Klncdestus,  now  Kbodosto,  was  a  small  maritime 
city  of  Thrace.  See  Stephau.  Byz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  U25,  and  Cellar.  Geograph. 
tom.  i.  p.  84!). 

*<- Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiv.  1.3.  Tlie  commentary  of  Godefroy  (tom.  v.  p.  220)  is 
long,  but  perplexed  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  the  Jus  Italicnm 
could  consist,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been  commviiucated  to  tlie  whole 
empire. t 

a  register  ;  they  liad  only  a  personal  right.  Constantine  attached  the  right  to  the 
houses  in  his  new  capital,  to  engage  tlxe  lower  classes  of  the  people  to  build  their 
houses  with  expedition.    Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiv. — G. 

*  This  was  also  at  tlie  expense  of  Koine.  The  emperor  ordered  that  the  fleet 
of  Alexandria  should  transport  to  Constantinople  the  grain  of  Egypt  wliich  it 
carried  before  to  Kome:  this  grain  supplied  Rome  during  four  months  of  the 
year.  Claudian  has  described  with  force  the  famine  occasioned  by  this  meas- 
ure : — 

Haic  nobis,  haec  ante  dabas  ;  nunc  pabula  tantum 
Koma  precor  :  miserere  tuse,  pater  optime,  gentis. 
Extremam  defende  famem. 

Claud,  de  Bell.  Gildon.  t.  34 

— G 
It  was  scarcely  this  measure.    Gildo  had  cut  off  the  African  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  supplies. — M. 

t  "  This  right  (the  Jus  Italicum),  which  by  most  writers  is  referred  without 
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city  the  title  of  Colony,  the  first  and  most  favored  daughter 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  venerable  parent  still  maintained  the 
legal  and  acknowledged  supremacy,  Avhich  was  due  to  her 
age,  to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  her  former 
greatness.^^ 

As  Constantine  urged  the  progress  of  the  work  with  the 
impatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticos,  and  the  jji'in- 
cipal  edifices  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  in  a  few  months  ;  ^^  but  this  extraordinary 
diligence  should  excite  the  less  admiration,  since  many  of  the 
buildings  were  finished  in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  manner, 
that,under  the  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved  with  dif- 
ficulty from  impending  ruin. ^^  But  while  they  displayed  the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  youth,the  founder  prepared  to  celebrate 
the  dedication  of  his  city.^*^  The  games  and  largesses  which 
crowned  the  pomp  of  this  memorable  festival  may  easily  be 
supposed  ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  more  singular 
and  permanent  nature,  which  ought  not  entirely  to  be  over- 
looked. As  often  as  the  birthday  of  the  city  returned,  the 
statue  of  Constantine,  framed  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and 
bearing  in  its  right  hand  a  small  image  of  the  genius  of  the 
place,  was  erected  on  a  triumphal  car.  The  guards,  carrying 
white  tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  richest  apparel,  accom- 
panied the  solemn  procession  as  it  moved  through  the  Hip- 

C3  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  superior  to  all 
other  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Konie  itself.  His  learned  commentator 
(Spanheim,pp.  75,76),  justifies  this  language  by  several  parallel  and  contemporary 
instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  as  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  flourished  after  the  divis- 
ion of  the  empire  between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  which  established  a  per- 
fect equalittj  between  the  old  and  the  new  capital. 

'^  Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8)  attinns,  that  the  foundations  of  Constantinople 
were  laid  in  the  year  of  the  world  5837  (A.  D.  329).  on  the  26th  of  September, 
and  that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  11th  of  May,  58.38  (A.  D.  330),  He  connects 
these  dates  with  sevornl  cliaracteristic  epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other; 
the  authority  of  Codinus  is  of  little  weight,  and  the  space  which  he  assigns  must 
appear  insutlicient.  The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian  (Oral.  i.  p.  8); 
and  SpanheliQ  labors  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (pp.  69-75),  by  the  help  of  two 
passages  from  Themistius(Orat.  iv.  p.  58),  and  of  Phil(>storgius  (1.  ii.  c.  9),  which 
form  a  period  from  the  year  324  to  the  year  334.  ^Modern  criti<  s  are  divided  con- 
cerning this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  different  sentiments  are  very  ac- 
curately described  by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  pp.  619-625. 

ca  Themistins.  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Constantine  himself,  in  one 
of  his  laws  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  i.),  betrays  his  impatience. 

6o  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition  which  prevailed 
in  their  own  times,  assure  us  that  Constantinople  was  cojisecrated  to  the  virgin 
Mother  of  God.- 


foundation  to  the  personal  condition  of  the  citizens,  properly  related  to  the 
city  as  a  whole,  and  contaiue  t  two  parts.  First,  the  Roman  or  quiritarian  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  (commercium),  and  its  capability  of  mar.eipation,  usucaption, 
and  vindication  ;  moreover,  as  an  inseparable  consequence  of  this,  exemption 
from  land-tax.  Then,  secondly,  a  free  constitution  in  the  Itnli  >n  form,  with 
Duumvirs,  Qninquennales,  and  ^diles,  ami  especially  with  Jurisdiction."  Sav- 
igny,  Geschichte  des  Kom.  iiechts.  b.  i.  p.  51. — M. 
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podrome.  When  it  was  opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  reign- 
ing ern[)eror,  lie  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  grateful  rev- 
erence adored  the  memory  of  his  j)redecessor.^^  At  the 
festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  engraved  on  a  column  of 
marble,  besto\v(;d  the  title  of  Second  or  New  Rome  on  the 
city  of  Constantine.''^  But  the  name  of  Constantinople  ^^  has 
prevailed  over  that  honorable  epithet;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the  fame  of  its 
author."^ 

The  foundation  of  a  new  ca})ital  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civd  and  military 
administration.  The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated  system 
of  policy,  introduced  by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  completed  by  his  immediate  successors,  may  not 
only  amuse  the  fancy  by  the  singular  picture  of  a  gi-eat 
empire,  but  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal 
causes  of  its  rapid  decay.  In  the  pursuit  of  any  remark- 
able institution,  Ave  may  be  frequently  led  into  the  more 
early  or  the  more  recent  times  of  the  lloman  histoi-y  ;  but  the 
proper  limits  of  this  incpiiry  will  be  included  within  a  period 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  accession  of 
Constantino  to  the  jiublication  of  tiie  Theodosian  code  ;'^  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  Notitia  *  of  the  East  and  West,'^ 

6^  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary  ceremony 
may  be  found  in  tlie  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  2^5.  Tillemont.  anil  the  other 
friends  of  Coiistantine,  who  are  olfended  with  the  air  of  J'aganism  which  seems 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  had  a  riyht  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  but  they 
were  not  authorized  to  omit  the  mention  of  it. 

OS  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Ducange  C.  T.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Velut  ipsius  lloman  filiam,  is 
the  expression  of  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  25. 

«^  Eutro;)ius,  1.  x.  c  8.  Juliun.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.  Du(  ange  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  5.  The 
name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  (Jonstantine- 

7"  The  lively  Foiitenelle  (Dialogues  <les  INlorts  xii.)  affects  to  deride  the  vanity 
of  human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disappointment  of  Constantino, 
whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turk- 
ish corruption  of  ct?  r-^v  izoXiv.  Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved,  1.  By 
the  nations  of  Europe.  2.  By  the  modern  (Jreeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writ- 
ings are  diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conqu<'Sts  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
See  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Oriental*^,  p.  275.  4.  By  the  more  learned  Turks, 
and  by  the  emperor  himself  in  his  public  mandates.  Cautemir's  History  of  the 
Othman  Empire,  p.  51. 

7'  The  Theodosian  code  was  promulgated  A.  D.  438.  See  the  Prolegomena  of 
Godef  oy,  c.  i.  p.  1X5. 

72  Pancirolus,iu  liis  elaborate  Commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notitia  a  date  almost 
similar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  code  ;  but  his  j)roofs,  ex  rather  conjectures,  are 
extremely  feeble,    1  should  be  rather  inclined  to  i)lace  this  useful  work  between 


*  The  Notitia  Dignitatum  Imperii  is  a  description  of  all  the  offices  in  the 
court  and  the  state,  of  the  legions,  &c.  It  resembles  our  court  almanacs  (Red 
Books),  with  this  single  ditfjrence,  that  our  almanacs  name  the  persons  in  office, 
the  Notitia  only  the  offices.  It  is  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  H., 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  empire  was  divided  Inlo  the  Eastern 
and  Western.  Tt  is  probable  that  it  was  not  made  for  the  lirst  time,  and  that  d^ 
Bcriptions  of  the  same  kind  existed  before. — G. 
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we  derive  the  most  copious  and  .autlieiitic  information  of  the 
state  of  the  empire.  This  variety  of  objects  will  suspend,  for 
some  time,  the  course  of  the  narrative  ;  but  the  interruption 
will  be  censured  only  by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to 
the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  while  they  peruse,  with 
eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  the  ac- 
cidental event  of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with  substan- 
tial power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  East  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  ostentatious  greatness. ''*  But  when  they  lost 
even  the  semblance  of  those  virtues  which  were  derived  from 
their  ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  was 
insensibly  corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts 
of  Asia.  The  distinctions  of  personal  merit  and  influence,  so 
conspicuous  in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under  a  mon- 
archy, were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the  emperors ; 
who  substituted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordination  of  rank 
and  office,  from  the  titled  slaves  who  were  seated  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitrary 
power.  This  multitude  of  abject  dependents  was  interested 
in  the  support  of  the  actual  government  from  the  dread  of  a 
revolution,  which  might  at  once  confound  their  hopes  and 
intercept  the  reward  of  their  services.  In  this  divine 
hierarchy  (for  such  it  is  frequently  styled)  every  rank  was 
marked  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity 
was  displayed  in  a  variety  of  trifling  and  solemn  ceremonies, 
which  it  was  a  study  to  learn,  and  a  sacrilege  to  neglect.^^ 
The  purity  of  the  Latin  language  was  debased,  by  adopting, 
in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and  flattery,  a  profusion  of  epi- 
thets, which  Tully  would  scarcely  have  understood,  and 
which  Augustus  would  have  rejected  with  indignation.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  empire  were  saluted,  even  by  the 
sovereign  himself,  with  the  deceitful  titles  of  your  jSlnceri- 
ty^  your  Gravity,  your  Excelleyicy^  your  Eminence^  your 
Suhlhne   and  wonderful  Magnitude,  your   illustrious   and 

the  final  division  of  the  empire  (A.  D.  395)  and  the  successful  invasion  of  Gaul 
by  the  Barbarians  (A.  1>.  407).  See  Histoire  des  Anciens  Peuples  de  I'Europe, 
torn.  vii.  p.  40. 

J-*  Scilicet  externae  superbiae  sueto,  non  ineratuotitia  nostri  (perhaps  ?ios<rce),' 
apud  quos  vis  Imperii  valet,  inaiiia  ti'ansmittuntur.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  ol.  The 
gradation  Irom  the  siyle  of  freedom  and  simplicity,  to  that  of  form  and  servi- 
tude, may  be  traced  in  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmachus. 

74  Tlie  emi)c'()r  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  published  by 
Valentinian,  the  father  of  his  Divinity,  thus  continues;  Siquis  igitur  in<lebitum 
Bibi  locum  usurpaverit,  nulla  se  ignoratione  defendat ;  sitque  plane  sacrilegii  re- 
us, qui  divina  praecepta  neglexerit.    Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2. 
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magnificent  IllghnessP  The  codicils  or  patents  of  tlieir 
office  were  curiously  emblazoned  with  sucli  emblems  as  were 
best  adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and  higli  dignity  ;  the 
image  or  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperors;  a  triumphal 
car;  the  book  of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with  a 
rich  carpet,  and  illuminated  by  four  tapers;  tlie  allegorical 
figures  of  the  provinces  which  they  governed  ;  or  the  appel- 
lations and  standards  of  the  troops  whom  they  commanded. 
Some  of  these  official  ensigns  Avere  really  exhibited  in  their 
hall  of  audience ;  others  preceded  their  pompous  march 
whenever  they  appeai-ed  in  public ;  and  every  circumstance 
of  their  demeanor,  their  dress,  their  ornaments,  and  their 
train,  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for  the  rep- 
resentatives of  supreme  majesty.  By  a  philosophic  obser- 
ver, the  system  of  the  Roman  government  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of 
every  character  and  degree,  who  repeated  the  language,  and 
imitated  the  passions,  of  their  original  model."*' 

All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place 
in  the  general  state  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  The  Illustrious.  2.  The  Spectahiles^ 
or  Respectable.  And,  3.  The  Clarissimi  /  whom  we  may 
translate  by  the  word  Honorable.  In  the  times  of  Roman 
simplicity,  the  last-mentioned  epithet  was  used  only  as  a 
vague  expression  of  deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the 
peculiar  and  appropriated  title  of  all  who  were  members  of 
the  senate,'^  and  consequently  of  all  who,  from  that  venera- 
ble body,  were  selected  to  govern  the  provinces.  The  vanity 
of  those  who,  from  their  rank  and  office,  might  claim  a 
superior  distinction  above  the  rest  of  the  senatorial  order, 
was  long  afterwards  indulged  with  the  new  appellation  of 
liespectable  ;  but  the  title  of  Illustrious  was  always  reserved 
to  some  eminent  personages  who  were  obeyed  or  reverenced 
by  the  tw  o  subordinate  classes.  It  was  communicated  only, 
I.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians ;    II.  To   the   Praetorian 

7^  Consult  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  at  the  end  of  Theodosian  <^ode,  torn.  vi.  p. 
316.* 

'G  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam  ntriusque  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  Lis  explanations  are 
obscure,  and  he  does  not  sutficiently  distinguish  the  painted  emblems  from  the 
clTective  ensigns  of  office. 

"  In  the  i'andects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines,  Clar^ 
issimus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a  senator. 


*  Constantin,  qui  rempla9a  le  grand  Patriciat  par  una  noblesse  titr^e,  et  qui 
changea  avec  d'autres  institutions  la  nature  de  la  societe  Latine.  est  le  veritable 
fondateur  de  Ja  royaute  moderne,  dans  ce  qu'elle  conserva  de  liomain.  Chateau- 
briand, Etud.  Histor.  Preface,  i.  151.  Manso  (Leben  Constantins  des  Grossen),  p. 
153,  &c.,  has  given  a  lucid  view  of  tho  dignities  and  duties  of  the  officers  in  the 
Imperial  court. — M. 
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praefects,  with  the  praefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople; 
III.  To  the  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  ; 
and,  ly.  To  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised 
their  sacred  functions  about  the  person  of  the  emperor.'*^ 
Among  those  illustrious  magistrates  who  were  esteemed  co- 
ordinate with  each  other,  the  seniority  of  a})pointment  gave 
place  to  the  union  of  dignities.'^^  By  the  expedient  of 
honorary  codicils,  the  emperors,  who  w^ere  fond  of  multiply- 
ing their  favors,  might  sometimes  gratify  the  vanity,  though 
not  the  ambition,  of  impatient  courtiers.^*^ 

I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were  the  first  magis- 
trates of  a  free  state,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  from 
the  choice  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  conde- 
scended to  disguise  the  servitude  which  they  imposed,  the 
consuls  were  still  elected  by  the  real  or  apparent  suffrage  of 
the  senate.  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  these  ves- 
tiges of  liberty  were  abolished,  and  the  successful  candidates 
who  were  invested  with  the  annual  honors  of  the  consulship, 
affected  to  deplore  the  humiliating  condition  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  Scipios  and  the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to 
solicit  the  votes  of  the  plebeians,  to  pass  through  the  tedious 
and  expensive  forms  of  a  popular  election,  and  to  expose 
their  dignity  to  the  shame  of  a  public  refusal ;  while  their 
own  happier  fate  had  reserved  them  for  an  age  and  govern- 
ment in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  assigned  by  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign.^^  In  the  epistles 
which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two  consuls  elect,  it  was 
declared  that  they  were  created  by  his  sole  authority.^^ 
Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory, 
were  dispersed  over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  provinces, 
the  cities,  the  magistrates,  the   senate,    and   the   people.^^ 

78  Pancirol.  pp.  12-17.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  inferior  ranks, 
Perfectissimus  and  Eifreglua,  which  were  given  to  many  persons  who  were  not 
raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

jy  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  vi.  The  rules  of  precedency  are  ascertained  with 
the  most  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  illustrated  with  equal  prolixity 
by  their  learned  interpreter. 

^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 

81  Ausonius  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  this  unworthy  topic, 
which  is  managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  A^et.  xi.  [x]  16,  19)  with  somewhat 
more  freedom  anil  ingenuity. 

82  Cum  de  Consulibus  in  annum  creandis.  solus  mecum  volutarem  .  .  .  te 
Consulem  et  designavi,  et  declaravi,  et  priorem  nuncupavi ;  are  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions employed  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  his  preceptor,  the  poet  Ausonius. 

^  Immanesque  ....  dentes 

Qui  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes, 
Inscripti  rutilum  ccelato  Consule  nomen 
Per  proeeres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  de  Cons.  Stillichon.  iii.  346. 
Montfrmcon  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  dypticks  ;  see  Supplement 
ii  I'Antiquit^  expliqu6e,tom.  iii.  p.  220. 
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Their  solemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the  place  of 
the  Imperial  residence ;  and  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  Rome  was  constantly  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  her  ancient  magistrates.^*  On  tlie  morning  of 
the  first  of  January  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
their  dignity.  Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,  embroid- 
ered in  silk  and  gold,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  costly 
gems.**^  On  this  solemn  occasion  they  were  attended  by  the 
most  eminent  officers  of  the  state  and  army  in  the  habit 
of  senators ;  and  the  useless  fasces,  armed  with  the  once 
formidable  axes,  were  borne  before  them  by  the  lictors.^^ 
The  procession  moved  from  the  palace**^  to  the  Forum  or 
principal  square  of  the  city ;  where  the  consuls  ascended 
their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule  chairs, 
which  were  framed  after  tlie  fashion  of  ancient  times.  They 
immediately  exercised  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  the  manu- 
mission of  a  slave,  who  was  brought  before  them  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the 
celebrated  action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of  lib- 
erty and  of  the  consulship,  when  he  admitted  among  his 
fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex,  who  had  revealed  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.^^      The  public  festival,  was  con- 

8*Consule  laetattir  post  plurima  spcula  viso 
Pallaiiteus  apex  :  a^tioscunl  rostra  ciirulos 
Auditas  quondam  proavis:  di'suptaque  cingit 
Regius  auratis  Fora  fascibus  Ulpia  lictor. 

Claud,  ill  vi  Cons.  Honorii,  643. 

From  the  reiarn  of  Carus  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Ilonorius,  there  was  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  and  twetity  years,  durint^  which  ihe  t-inporors  were  always  ahsent 
from  Rome  on  the  tirst  day  of  January.  See  the  Chrouologie  de  Tillemont,  torn, 
iii.  iv.  and  v. 

85  See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Prob.  ct  Olybrii,  178,  &c. ;  and  in  iv  Cons.  Honorii,  585, 
<fec. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  ornaments  of  the  emperor 
from  those  of  the  consul.  Au>oniu3  received  from  the  liberality  of  Gratian  a  vesiis 
pnlniftta,  or  robe  of  state,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Constaatius  was  em- 
broidered. 

86Cernis  ut  armorum  proceres  legumque  potentes: 
Patricios  sumunt  habitus;  et  more  Gabino 
Discolor  iiicedit  legio,  positisqne  parumper 
Bellorum  signis,  seqiiitur  vexilia  Quirini? 
Lictori  cedunt  aquilae,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  et  in  mcdiis  etitulget  curia  castris? 

Claud,  in  iv  Cons.  Honorii, 

stridasque  procul  radiare  secures. 

In  Cons.  Prob.  231. 

87  See  Valesius  ad  Amraian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 

88  Auspice  mox  Iseto  sonuit  clamore  tribunal; 
Te  f.istos  ineunie  quater;  solemiiia  ludit 
Omina  libertas:  deductum  Vindice  morem 
Lex  servat,  famulusque  jugo  laxatus  herili 
Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  securior  ictu. 

Claud,  in  iv  Cons.  Honorii,  611. 

Vol.  II.— 3. 
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tinued  during  several  days  in  all  the  yrlnoipal  cities ;  in 
Rome,  from  custom  ;  in  Constantinojile,  from  imitation  ;  in 
Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, and  the  superfluity  of  wealth. ^^  In  the  two  capitals  of 
the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and 
the  amphitheatre,^^  cost  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about) 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  j^ounds  sterling  :  and  if  so 
heavy  an  expense  surpassed  the  faculties  or  the  inclination  of 
the  magistrates  themselves,  the  sum  was  supplied  from  the 
Imperial  treasury.^^  As  soon  as  the  consuls  had  discharged 
these  customary  duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire  into 
the  shade  of  private  life,  and  to  enjoy,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  their  own 
greatness.  They  no  longer  presided  in  the  national  coun- 
cils ;  they  no  longer  executed  the  resolutions  of  peace  or 
war.  Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  employed  in  more 
effective  offices)  Avere  of  little  moment;  and  their  names 
served  only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year  in  which  they  had 
filled  the  chair  of  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Yet  it  Avas*  still 
felt  and  acknowledged,  in  the  last  period  of  Roman  servitude, 
that  this  empty  name  might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred, 
to  the  possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of  consul 
was  still  the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition,  the  noblest 
reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The  emperors  themselves, 
who  disdained  the  faint  shadow  of  the  republic,  were  con- 
scious that  they  acquired  an  additional  splendor  and  majesty 
cs  often  as  they  assumed  the  annual  honors  of  the  consular 
dignity.®'"^ 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be 
found  in  any  age  or  country,  between  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians, 
as  it  was  established  in  the  first  age  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Wealth  and  honors,  the  ofiices  of  the  state,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  were  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
former  ;  who,  jDreserving  the  purity  of  their  blood  with  the 

S5  Celebrant  qnidem  solemiies  istos  dies  omnes  iibique  urbes  quje  sub  legibus 
agunt ;  et  Koiua  de  more,  et  Coiistaiitiiiopolisde  iniitatione.  et  Antiocliiaprolu-xu, 
et  disfiiicta  Curlbago,et  doinus  llumiiiis  Alexandria,  sed  Treviri  Frincipis  bene- 
ficio.     Ausonius  in  Grat.  Actione. 

'•"  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Tbeodori,  279-331)  describes,  in  a  lively  and  fanci- 
ful manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre, 
exhibited  by  the  new  consul.  The  sanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  had  already 
been  prohibited. 

01  Frocopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  c.  2G. 

9-'  In  Consnlatu  honos  sine  laliore  suscipitur.  (Mamertin,  in  Panegyr.  Yet. 
xi.  [x.]  2).  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  borrowed  from  an  Oration  (iii. 
p.  107)  }>ronoun<-ed  bv  Julian  in  the  servile  court  of  Constantius.  See  the  Abbe 
de  la  Bleterie  Olemoires  de  I'Acadomie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  280),  who  delights  to  pur- 
sue the  vestiges  of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  coc 
pious  fancy. 
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most  insulting  jealousy,^^  lield  their  clients  in  a  condition  of 
specious  vassalage.  But  these  distinctions,  so  incompatible 
with  tlie  spirit  of  a  free  people,  were  removed,  after  a  long 
struggle,  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  Tribunes.  The 
most  active  and  successful  of  the  Plebeians  accumulated 
wealth,  aspired  to  honors,  deserved  triumphs,  contracted 
alliances,  and,  after  some  generations,  assumed  the  pride  of 
ancient  nobility.'"^^  The  Patrician  families,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  original  number  was  never  recruited  till  the  end 
of  the  commonwealth,  either  failed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  or  were  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domes- 
tic wars,  or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insensibly 
mingled  witli  the  mass  of  the  people.^^  Very  few  remained 
who  could  derive  their  pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the 
infancy  of  the  city,  or  even  from  that  of  the  republic,  when 
Caisar  and  Augustus,  Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from 
the  body  of  the  senate  a  competent  number  of  new  Patrician 
families,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  an  order,  which  was 
still  considered  as  honorable  and  sacred.^^  But  these  artifi- 
cial supplies  (in  which  the  reigning  house  was  always  in- 
cluded) were  rapidly  swept  away  by  the  rage  of  tyrants,  by 
frequent  revolutions,  by  the  change  of  manners,  and  by  the 
intermixture  of  nations.^^  Little  more  was  left  when 
Constantine  ascended  the  throne,  than  a  vague  and  imperfect 
tradition,  that  the  Patricians  had  once  been  the  first  of  the 

53  Intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  XI[  Tables  ;  and  the  uniform  operaiious  of  human  nature  may 
attest  tliut  the  custom  survived  the  law.  See  in  Livy  (iv.  l-(j)  the  pride  of  family 
urged  by  the  consul,  and  the  rights  of  mankind  asserted  by  the  tribune  Canu- 
leius. 

'•^  See  the  animated  picture  drawn  by  Sallust,  in  the  Jngurlliine  war,  of  the 
pi'ide  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellu??-,  who  was  unable  to  brook 
the  idea  that  the  honor  of  the  consulship  should  be  bestowed  on  the  obscure  merit 
of  his  lieutenant  Marius.  (c.  Gi.)  'I'wo  hundred  years  before,  the  race  of  the  Me- 
telli  themselves  were  confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of  Rome;  and  from  the 
etymology  of  their  name  of  ('(£ci/i7is,iheA-e  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  haughty 
nobles  derived  their  origin  from  a  sullen 

'■*i>  In  the  year  of  Rome  80n,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old  Patiician 
families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  ci-eated  by  Ca'sar  and  Augustus. 
(Tacit.  Anna!,  xi.  25.)  The  family  of  Scan) us  (a  branch  of  the  Patricinn  ^milii) 
was  degraded  so  low  that  his  father,  wl:o  exercised  the  tiadecf  acharcoHl  mer- 
chant, left  him  only  ten  slaves,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  pourds 
sterling.  (Valerius  Maximus.  1.  iv.  c  4.  n,  11.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Scauro.)  The 
family  was  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the  i-on. 

'•^  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.  Dion  "C;is.-ius,  1.  iii.  p.  fiO."..  The  virtues  of  Agricola, 
who  was  created  a  Patrici.in  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  reflected  honor  on  tb.at 
ancient  order ;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any  claim  beyond  an  Equestrian  no- 
bility. 

•  9^  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible  if  it  were  true,  as  Casaubon 
compels  Aurelius  Vi<;tor  to  affirm  (ail  Suetou,  in  Ca-sar,  c.  42.  See  Hist.  August. 
p.  203,  andCasanl)on  Comment.,  p.  220)  that  Vespasian  created  at  once  a  thousand 
Patrician  families.  But  this  extravagant  number  is  too  mucb  even  for  the  whole 
Senatorial  order,  unless  we  should  include  all  the  Roman  knights  who  weredis^ 
tinguished  by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  laticlave. 
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Romans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose  influence  may 
restrain,  wliile  it  secures  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  would 
have  been  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  policy 
of  Constantino ;  but  had  he  seriously  entertained  such  a 
design,  it  might  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  power  to 
ratify,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  an  institution  which  must  expect 
the  sanction  of  time  and  of  opinion.  He  revived,  indeed, 
the  title  of  Patricians,  but  he  revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  as 
an  hereditary  distinction.  They  yielded  only  to  the  transi- 
ent superiority  of  the  annual  consuls ;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
preeminence  over  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  with  the  most 
familiar  access  to  the  person  of  the  prince.  This  honorable 
rank  was  bestowed  on  them  for  life  ;  and  as  they  were 
usually  favorites,  and  ministers  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
Imperial  court,  the  true  etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted 
by  ignorance  and  flattery  ;  and  the  Patricians  of  Constantino 
were  reverenced  as  the  adopted  Fathers  of  the  emperor  and 
the  republic.^^ 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  Praetorian  pragfects  were  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  the  consuls  and  Patricians. 
The  latter  saw  their  ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  a  vain 
title.  The  former,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble 
condition,  were  invested  with  the  cIa^I  and  military  admin- 
istration of  the  Roman  world.  From  the  reign  of  Sever  us 
to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws 
and  the  finances,  the  armies  and  the  provinces,  were  intrusted 
to  their  superintending  care  ;  and,  like  the  Viziers  of  the 
East,  they  held  with  one  hand  the  seal,  and  with  the  other 
the  standard,  of  the  empire.  The  ambition  of  the  prasfects, 
always  formidable,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  the  masters  whom 
they  served,  was  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  Praetorian 
bands  ;  but  after  those  haughty  troops  had  been  weakened 
by  Diocletian,  and  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine,  the 
pragfects,  who  survived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without  dif- 
ficulty lo  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  ministers. 
When  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
emperor's  person,  they  resigned  the  jurisdiction  which  they 
had  hitherto  claimed  and  exercised  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  palace.  They  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all 
military  commands,  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  lead  into 
the  field,  under  their  immediate  orders,  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  troops  ;  and  at  length,  by  a  singular  revolution,  the 
captains  of   the   guards   were   transformed    into   the    civil 

•8  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  118  ;  and  Godefroy  ad  Ccxl.  Tlieodos.  I.  vi.  tit.  vi. 
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magistrates  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan  of 
government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had 
each  their  Praetorian  pragfect ;  and  after  the  monarchy  was 
once  more  united  in  tlie  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  create  the  same  number  of  four  prjsfeots,  and 
entrusted  to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they  already 
administered.  1.  The  praifect  of  the  East  stretched  his 
ample  jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which 
were  subject  to  the  Roifltans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace 
to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  2.  The  important  provinces  of 
Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  once  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  prasfect  of  lllyricum.  3.  The  power  of 
the  praefect  of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  country  from 
whence  he  derived  his  title ;  it  extended  over  the  additional 
territory  of  Ilhaetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over 
the  dependent  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  that 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the  con- 
fines of  Cyrene  and  those  of  Tingitania.  4.  The  pra3fect  of 
the  Gauls  comprehended  under  that  plural  denomination  the 
kindred  provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authority 
was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas,^^ 

After  the  Pi-a3torian  praefects  had  been  dismissed  from 
all  military  command,  the  civil  functions  which  they  were 
ordained  to  exercise  over  so  many  subject  nations  were 
adequate  to  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  the  most  consum- 
mate ministers.  To  their  wisdom  was  committed  the 
supreme  administration  of  justice  and  of  the  finances,  the 
two  objects  which,  in  a  state  of  peace,  comprehend  almost 
air  the  respective  duties  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people  ; 
of  the  former,  to  protect  the  citizens  who  are  obedient  to 
tlie  laws  ;  of  the  latter,  to  contribute  the  share  of  their  prop- 
erty which  is  required  for  the  expenses  of  the  state.  The 
eoin,  the  highways,  the  posts,  the  granaries,  the  manufac- 
tures, whatever  could  interest  the  public  prcsperit}',  ^vas 
moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  Praetorian  praefects.  As 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  Imi:)erial  majesty,  they 
were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on  somp  occa- 
sions to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their  discretionary 
proclamations.  "  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 

«>  Zosimus  1  ii.  pp.  lOf),  110.  If  we  Lad  not  fortunately  possessed  this  satis- 
factory account  of  tlie  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  Pr.-^tonan 
prjBfects,  we  sltould  frequently  have  been  perplexed  amidst  the  copious  details  OI 
the  Code,  and  the  circumstantial  miuuteuess  of  the  Kotitia. 
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vincial  governors,  removed  the  negHgeiit,  and  inflicted 
punishments  on  the  guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions, an  appeal  in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  civil 
or  criminal,  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
praefect  ;  but  his  sentence  was  final  and  absolute  ;  and  the 
emperors  themselves  refused  to  admit  any  complaints 
against  the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of  a  magistrate  whom 
they  honored  with  such  unbounded  coniidence.^°'^  His  ap- 
pointments were  suitable  to  his  di|^iity  ;  ^^^  and  if  avarice 
wa3  his  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of 
collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  presents,  and  of  per- 
quisites. Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded  the  ambi- 
tion of  their  pnefects,  they  were  attentive  to  counterbalance 
the  power  of  this  great  office  by  the  uncertainty  and  short- 
ness of  its  duration. ^^^ 

From  their  superior  importance  and  dignity,  Rome  and 
Constantinople  were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Praetorian  proefects.  The  immense  size  of  the  city,  and 
the  experience  of  the  tardy,  ineffectual  operation  of  the  laws, 
had  furnished  the  policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pre- 
tence for  introducing  a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could 
restrain  a  servile  and  turbulent  populace  by  the  strong  ana 
of  arbitrary  power.^°^  Valerius  Messalla  was  appointed  the 
first  praefect  of  Rome,  that  his  reputation  might  countenance 
so  invidious  a  measure ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that 
accomi^lished  citizen  ^°^  resigned  his  office,  declaring,  with  a 

'^'^  See  a  law  of  Constaiitine  himself.  A  prjefectis  antem  praetorio  provocare 
lion  sinimus.  Cod.  Jusliniau.  1.  vii.  tit.  Ixii.  leg.  19.  Charisias,  a  lawyer  of  the 
time  of  Coiistaiitiue  (Heiiiec.  Hist.  Juris  Komani,  p.  349),  wLo  admits  this  law  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  jurisprudence,  compai-es  the  Praitorian  prefects  to  the 
masters  of  the  horse  of  the  ancient  dictators.     Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xi. 

i"^!  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  instituPtl  a 
Praetorian  prsefect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.    Cod.  eJustinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i. 

i'J2  For  this,  and  the  other  dijjnilies  of  the  empire,  it  maybe  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  amnle  commentaries  of  Panoirolus  and  Godefrov,  who  have  diligenily  col- 
lected and  accurately  digested  in  their  proper  order  all  the  legal  and  historical 
materials.  From  those  authors,  Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
24-77)  has  deduced  a  very  distinct  abridgment  of  the  state  of  the  Pouian  empire. 

1"^  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  11.  Eusel).  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Cassins,in  the  oration 
of  Maecenas  (1.  Ivii.  p.  G75),  describes  the  prerogatives  of  the  praifect  of  the  city 
as  they  were  established  in  his  own  time. 

1*^  The  fame  of  Messalla  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship  of  Brutus.  He  followed 
the  standard  of  the  republic  till  it  wiis  broken  in  the  lields  of  Phiiippi ;  he  then 
accepted  ftnd  deserved  the  favor  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  conquerors;  and 
uniformly  asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The 
triumph  oF  Messalla  was  justified  by  the  conrpn'st  of  Aquilaiu.  As  an  orator,  he 
disputed  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himself.  ]\Iessalla  cultivated  every 
n^use.  and  was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent  his  evenings  in  phil- 
osophic conversatioir  with  Horace  ;  assumed  his  place  at  table  between  Delia  and 
TibiiUus;  and  amused  his  leisure  by  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young 
Ovid.  ' 
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spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Brutus,  tliat  he  found  liimself 
incapable  of  exercising  a  power  incompatible  with  public 
freedom. ^°^  As  the  sense  of  liberty  became  less  exquisite, 
the  advantages  of  order  were  more  clearly  understood  ;  and 
the  pr?efect,  who  seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  terror 
only  to  slaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend  his 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  equestrian  and  noble 
families  of  Rome.  The  pi'ietors,  annually  created  as  the 
judges  of  law  and  equity,  could  not  long  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  the  Forum  with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magis- 
trate, who  was  usually  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the 
prince.  Tlieir  courts  were  deserted,  their  number,  Avhich 
had  once  liuctuated  between  twelve  and  eighteen, ^*^*^  was 
gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  their  important 
functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive  obligation  ^^"^  of 
exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement  of  the  peoi)le.  After 
the  office  of  Roman  consuls  had  been  changed  into  a  vain 
pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital,  the  prse- 
fects  assumed  their  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of  that  vener- 
able assembly.  They  received  ap])eals  from  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle  of 
jurisprudence,  that  all  municipal  authority  Avas  derived  from 
tliem  alone. ^'^'^  In  the  discharge  of  his  laboi-ious  employ- 
ment, the  governor  of  Rome  was  assisted  by  fifteen  officers, 
some  of  whom  had  been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his 
superiors.  The  principal  departments  were  relative  to  the 
command  of  a  numerous  watch,  established  as  a  safeguard 
against  fii-es,  robberies,  and  nocturnal  disorders  ;  the  custody 
and  distribution  of  the  public  allowance  of  corn  and  ])ro- 
visions ;  the  care  of  the  ])ort,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  com- 
mon sewers,  and  of  the  navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tiber; 
the  inspection  of  the  markets,  the  theatres,  and  of  the 
]M-ivate  as  well  as  public  works.  Their  vigilance  insured 
the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular  police,  safety,  plenty, 

105  Tucivilem  esse  potestatem  con testaiiH,  says  the  translate!" of  Eusebius.  Tac- 
itus expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words  :  quasi  nescius  exercendi. 

1'-^'^  See  Lii)sius,  Excursus  ]).  ad  1  lib.  Tacit.  Anna). 

''^'  Heineccii  Element.  Juris  (Mviiissecund.ordinem  Pandect,  torn.  i.  p.  70.  See, 
likewise,  Si)a;ilieini  de  L'su  Kumisniatum,  torn.  ii.  dissertat.  x.  p.  111).  In  the  year 
450,  Marcian  published  a  law,  tliat  three  citizens  should  be  annually  created  Prae- 
tors of  Con;;ta!itinople  by  the  choice  of  the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent. 
Cud.  JnsUiiian,  li.  i.  tit.'xxxix.  l-g.  2. 

"^  Qi-ihlquid  i^itur  intra  urbimradmittitur,  ad  P.  U,  videtnr  pertinere  ;  sed 
et  siquid  intra  cimtesimum  milliarium.  Ulpian  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xiii.  n.  1. 
He  i)roceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  oflices  of  the  prajfect,  who,  in  the  code  of 
Justinian  (1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3),  is  declared  to  precede  and  command  all  city 
maijistrates  sine  injuria  ac  detrimento  honoris  alieni. 
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and  cleanliness ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment to  ])reserve  tlie  splendor  and  ornaments  of  the  capital, 
a  particnlar  inspector  was  ap])ointed  for  the  statnes  ;  tlie 
guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people,  whicli,  ac- 
cording to  the  extravagant  compntation  of  an  old  writer, 
was  scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of 
Rome.  About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising 
metropolis,  for  the  same  uses  and  with  the  same  powers.  A 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  tlie  dignity  of  the 
tico  municipal,  and  that  of  tXiQ  four  Praetorian  prtefects.^^^ 

Those  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Respectable^  formed  an  intermediate  class  be- 
tween the  illustrious  pra3fects,  and  the  honorable  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces.  In  this  class  the  proconsuls  of  Asia, 
Achaia,  and  Africa,  claimed  a  preeminence,  which  was 
yielded  to  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  dignity;  and 
the  appeal  from  tlieir  tribunal  to  that  of  the  ])r?efects  was 
almost  the  only  mark  of  their  de})endence."'^  But  the  civil 
government  of  the  empire  w^ns  distribnted  into  thirteen 
great  dioceses,  each  of  which  equalled  the  just  measure  of 
a  powerful  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  dioceses  was  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count  oi  the  east;  and  we  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  importance  and  variety  of  his  func- 
tions, by  observing,  that  six  hundred  apparitors,  who  would 
be  styled  at  present  either  secretaries,  or  clei'ks,  or  ushers, 
or  niessengers,  were  employed  in  his  immediate  office. ^^^ 
The  place  of  Augustal  prcefect  of  Egypt  was  no  longer 
filled  by  a  Roman  knight;  but  the  name  was  retained; 
and  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  situation  of  tlie 
country,  and  the  temper  of  the  indiabitants,  had  once  made 
indispensable,  Avere  still  continued  to  the  governor.  The 
eleven  remaining  dioceses,  of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace; 
of  Macedonia,  l)acia,  and  Pannonia,  or  Western  Illyricum  ; 
of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  were 
governed   by  twelve  vicars  or  vice-pra^fects^^'^-  whose  name 

1^  Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  mfiy  observe  that  Felix  Canteloiius  Las  writleii 
a  separate  treatise,  De  Praefecto  Urbis';  and  that  many  curious  details  conteniing 
the  police  of  Konie  and  Constantinople  are  -contained  in  tlie  fourteenth  book  of 
the  Theodosian  Code. 

""  Eiinapius  allirms,  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independeiit  of  the  pra-fect; 
which  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  .'iliowaiue  :  \he  jurisiliction  of 
the  vice  praifect  lie  r.iost  assuredly  disclaimed.     Paucirulus,  \\.  ICl. 

m  The  proconsul  of  Alrif  a  had  four  hundred  apparitors;  and  they  all  re- 
ceived large  salaries,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province.  See  Fancirol.  p. 
2G,  and  Cod.  Jusiijiian.  1.  xii.  tit.  Ivi.  Ivii. 

ii-  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Rome.  It  has  been  much  disputed, 
•whether  his  jurisdictioii  measured  one  hundre<l  miles  from  the  ciiv,  or  whether 
it  stretched  over  ihe  ten  southern  provinces  of  Italy. 
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sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and  dependence  of  their 
office.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the 
Roman  armies,  the  military  counts  and  dukes,  who  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of 
liespecfr'ible. 

As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  dili- 
gence to  di\  ide  tlie  substance  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of 
power.  The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors 
had  united  under  the  same  simple  form  of  administration, 
were  im})erceptibly  crumbled  into  minute  fragments;  till  at 
leniith  the  whole  empire  was  distributed  into  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  suj)j)orted  an  expen- 
sive and  s])lendid  establishment.  Of  these,  three  were 
governed  hy proco7isuls,  thirty-seven  by  consulars^  five  by  cor- 
rectors^  and  seventy-one  hy  iwesiderits.  The  appellations  of 
these  magi^rates  wei-e  dilferent;  they  ranked  in  successive 
order,  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity  were  cuiiously  varied, 
and  their  situation,  from  a(;cidental  circumstances,  might  be 
more  or  less  agreeable  or  advantageous.  But  they  were  all 
(excepting  only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included  in  the  class 
of  honorable  persons;  and  they  were  alike  intrusted,  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
]»raefects  or  their  clei)uties,  with  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts.  The  ponder- 
ous volumes  of  the  Codes  and  Pandects"^  would  furnish 
ample  materials  for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
provincial  government,  as  in  the  space  of  six  centuries  it 
was  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Roman  statesmen  and 
lawyers.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  historian  to  select  two 
singular  and  salutary  j)rovisions,  intended  to  restrain  the 
abuse  of  authority.  1.  For  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  armed  with  the 
sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted  corporal  punishments,  and 
they  exercised,  in  capital  offences,  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  But  they  were  not  authorized  to  indulge  the  con- 
demned criminal  with  the  choice  of  his  own  execution,  or 
to  i)ronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most  honorable 
kind  of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to  the 
pra^fects,  who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty 
pounds   of   gold :  their  vicegerents    were    confined    to   the 

11'  Among  tlie  works  of  (lie  celebrated  Ulpiaii,  there  was  one  in  ten  books,  con- 
cerning the  office  <'f  a  proconsul,  whose  tluties  in  the  most  essential  articles  were 
the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a  proviuce. 
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trifling  weiglit  of  a  few  ouiicos.^^^  This  distinction,  which 
seems  to  o^rant  the  Larger,  while  it  denies  the  smaller  degree 
of  authoi'ity,  was  founded  on  a  very  rational  motive.  The 
smaller  degree  was  inflnitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The  pas- 
sions of  a  provincial  magistrate  miglit  frequently  provoke 
him  into  acts  of  oppression,  wldcli  affected  only  the  free- 
dom or  the  fortunes  of  the  sul)ject ;  though,  from  a  ])rinci- 
ple  of  prudence,  perhaps  of  humanity,  lie  might  still  be 
terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood.  It  may  likewise 
be  considered,  that  exile,  considerable  fines,  or  tlie  choice  of 
an  easy  death,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich  and  the 
noble  ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to  the  avarice  or 
resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  were  thus  removed 
from  his  obscure  ]3ersecution  to  tlie  more  august  and  impar- 
tial tribunal  of  tlie  Projtorian  pricfect.  2.  As  it  was  rea- 
sonably appreliended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge  might 
be  biased,  if  his  interest  was  concerned,  or  his  affections 
were  engaged,  the  strictest  regulations  were  established,  to 
exclude  any  person,  without  the  special  dispensation  of  the 
em])eror,  from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he 
was  born ;  ^^^  and  to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  son  from 
contracting  marriage  with  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant ;  ^^'^  or 
from  purchasing  shiA'CS,  lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction.^^"'  Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  pre- 
cautions, the  em.peror  Constantine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
five  years,  still  deplores  the  venal  and  oppressive  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  expresses  tlie  warmest  indignation 
that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  despatch  of  business,  liis 
seasonable  delays,  and  his  final  sentence,  were  publicly  sold, 
either  by  himself  or  by  the  ofiicers  of  his  court.  The  con- 
tinuance, and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of  these  crimes,  is 
attested  by  the  I'cpetition  of  impotent  laws  and  ineffectual 
men  aces. •'^'^ 

!'■*  Tlie  presidents,  or  oonsulars,  conld  impose  onlj'  two  ouiK^es  :  the  vice-proe- 
fects,  three  ;  the  procor.suls,  count  of  the  east,  and  pr.'efect  t)f  Egjpt,  six.  See 
Heineocii  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  xix.  n.  8-  Cod.  Justin- 
ian, 1.  i.  tit.  liv.  leg.  4,  (J. 

11^  Ut  nulli  patriae  suae  administratio  sine  speciali  princij)is  permissu  perniit- 
tatur.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  1.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  tirst  enacted  by  the  emperor 
Marcus,  after  the  rebellion  of  Cassius.  (Dion.  1.  Ixxi.)  T'ue  same  regulation  is 
obs  'rved  in  China,  with  ecjual  strictness,  and  with  equal  ctt'ect. 

11'  Pandect.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  n.  ;5S,  .57,  (>'!. 

11'  In  jure  continetur,  ne  quis  in  adniijiistratione  constitutus  aliquid  compar 
aret.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  1.  This  maxim  of  conunon  law  was  enforce*] 
by  a  series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the  title)  from  Constantine  to  Justin. 
From  this  prohibition,  which  is  extended  to  the  meanest  otlicersof  the  governor, 
they  except  only  clothes  and  provisions.  'J'he  purchase  within  live  years  may  bo 
recovered  ;  after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

113  Cessent  rapaces  jam  nunc  othcialium  manns  ;  cessent,  inquam,  nam  si 
uioniti  11011  cessaverint,  gladiis  piaicidentur,  &c.    Cod.  Theod.  1.  i.  tit-  vii.  leg.  1. 
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All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  from  tlie  profession 
of  the  law.  The  celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  youth  of  his  dominions,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Koman  jurisprudence;  and  the 
sovereign  condescends  to  animate  their  diligence,  by  the 
assurance  that  their  skill  and  ability  would  in  time  be  re- 
warded by  an  adequate  share  in  the  government  of  the 
republic. -^^'-^  The  rudiments  of  this  lucrative  science  were 
taught  in  all  tlie  considerable  cities  of  the  east  and  west ; 
but  the  most  famous  school  was  that  of  Berytus,^-°  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  ;  which  flourished  above  three  centuries 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  author  perha])s  of 
an  institution  so  advantageous  to  his  native  countiy.  After 
a  regular  course  of  education,  which  lasted  five  years,  the 
students  dispersed  themselves  through  the  proviiices,  in 
search  of  fortune  and  honors  ;  iior  could  they  want  an  in- 
exhaustible su])ply  of  business  in  a  great  empire,  already 
corrupted  by  the  multi[)licity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of  vices. 
Tlie  court  of  the  Prastorian  praifect  of  the  east  could  alone 
furnish  em])loyment  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  advocates, 
sixty-four  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges  ; 
and  two  Avere  annually  chosen,  with  a  salary  of  sixty 
pounds  of  gold,  to  defend  the  causes  of  the  treasury.  The 
first  experiment  Avas  made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by  ap- 
pointing them  to  act  occasionally  as  assessors  to  the  magis- 
trates ;  from  thence  they  were  often  raised  to  ])reside  in  the 
tribunals  before  which  they  had  ])leaded.  They  obtained 
the  government  of  a  province;  and,  by  the  aid  of  merit,  of 
reputation,  or  of  favor,  they  ascended,  by  successive  steps, 
to  the  ilhistrious  dignities  of  the  state. ^-^     In  the  practice 

Zeno  eiiaoted  that  all  governors  should  remain  in  the  province,  to  answer  any 
ai'.cusatioiis.  lifty  days  after  the  exxjiration  of  their  power.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ii. 
tit.  xlix.  leg.  1. 

ii-*  Sumuia  igltur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite  ;  ot  vosmetip- 
sos  sie  eruditos  ostendite,  ut  spes  vos  y)ulcherriina  faveat ;  toto  legitinio  opeie 
perfecto,  posse  etiarn  nostrani  renipub]i(  am  in  partibus  ejus  vobis  credeudis  gu- 
bernari.     Justinian,  in  ])roem.  lns;iluiionum. 

i-**  Tlie  splendor  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  which  preserved  in  tl;3  east  the  lan- 
guage and  jurisprudence  of  the  Komans,  may  be  computed  to  have  lasted  from 
the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  lleinecc.  Jur.  Kom.  Hist.  pp.  ;i5l 
-350. 

121  As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  promotion  of 
Pertinax,  1  shall  here  insert  the  civil  honors  of  ]\Iallius  Tlieodorus.  1.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  (if 
the  Prailoriau  pra-fect.  2.  He  governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  eitlicr  as 
I«-esident  or  consular,  and  deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honor  of  a  brass 
statue.  ."!.  Tie  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-prjcfect,  of  Macedonia.  4.  Qua^.-^tor. 
5.  Cou)it  of  the  sacred  largesses.  6.  Praetorian  praifect  of  the  Gauls;  whilst  lie 
might  vet  be  represented  as  a  young  man  7.  After  a  retreat,  perliaps  a  disgrace, 
of  many  years,  which  Mallius  (confounded  by  some  critics  with  tl^.e  i)oet  Manilius; 
seeFabriciusBibliothec.  Latin.  Edit.  Ernest,  torn.  i.  e.  18,  \y.Lm  employed  in  the 
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of  the  bar,  these  men  liad  considered  reason  as  tlie  instru- 
ment of  dispute  ;  they  interpreted  the  laws  according  to  tlie 
dictates  of  private  interest;  and  the  same  pernicious  liabits 
migiit  still  adhere  to  their  chai^acters  in  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  state.  The  honor  of  a  liberal  profession  has 
indeed  been  vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  advocates, 
Avho  have  filled  the  most  important  stations,  with  j)ure  in- 
tegrity and  consummate  wisdom;  but  in  the  decline  of 
Roman  jurisprudence,  the  ordinary  promotion  of  lawyers 
was  pregnant  with  mischief  and  disgrace.  The  noble  art, 
Avhich  had  once  been  ])reserved  as  the  sacred  inlieritance  of 
the  patricians,  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  freedmen  aud 
plebeians,^-^^  who,  with  cunning  rather  than  v.ith  skill,  exer- 
cised a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of  them  pro- 
cured admittance  into  families  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
differences,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  of  preparing  a  harvcist 
of  gain  for  themselves  or  their  brethren.  Otiiers,  recluse  in 
their  chambers,  maintained  the  gravity  of  legal  professors, 
by  furnishing  a  rich  client  with  subtleties  to  confound  the 
plainest  truths^  aiii  with  arguments  to  color  the  most  un- 
justifiable pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular  class  was 
composed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the  Forum  with  the 
sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoric.  Careless  of 
fame  and  of  justice,  they  are  described,  for  the  most  part, 
as  ignorant  and  rapacious  guides,  who  conducted  their 
clients  through  a  maze  of  expense,  of  delay,  and  of  disap- 
pointment ;  from  whence,  after  a  tedious  series  of  years, 
they  were  at  length  dismissed,  when  their  patience  and  for- 
tune were  .-drnost  exhausted. -^-^ 

III.  In  the  system  of  policy  introduced  by  Augustus, 
the  governors,  those  at  least  of  the  Imperial  provinces,  were 
invested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  sovereign  himself. 
Ministers  of  peace  and  war,  the  distribution  of  rewards  and 

study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  he  was  named  Prjetorian  prefect  of  Italy,  in  the 
year  3f)7.  8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  great  otlice,  he  was  created,  in  the  Vv-ar 
o:t9,  consul  for  the  West  ;  and  Iris  name,  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  hiscoUea'^ue, 
the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  in  the  Fasti.  9.  In  the  year  4U>«.  ^lal- 
lins  was  appointed  a  second  time  Prsetorian  proifect  of  Italy.  Even  in  the  venal 
paaegyric  of  Claudian,  we  may  discover  the  merit  of  Mallius  Thecdorus,  who.  by 
a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate  friend,  both  of  Symmachus  and  St.  Augustin. 
See  Tillemor.t,  Hist.  des.  Emp,  torn.  v.  pp.  1110-1114. 

1-2  Mamertinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  [x.]  20.     Asterius  apud  Photium.  p.  1500. 

123  The  curious  passage  of  Aminiauus  (1.  xxx.  c.  4),  in  which  he  paints  the 
manners  of  contemporary  lawyers, allords  a  strange  mixture  of  sound  sense,  false 
rhetoric,  and  extravagant  satire,  (lodet'roy  (Prolegoni.  ad  Cotl.  Theod.  c.  i.  p. 
JS.5)  supports  the  histoi'ian  by  similar  complaints  and  authentic  facts.  In  the 
fourth  century,  many  camels  "might  have  been  laden  with  law-books.  Euuapius 
in  Vit.  .^Edesii,  p.  72. 
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punishments  depended  on  them  alone,  and  they  successively- 
appeared  in  their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy, 
and  in  complete  armor  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.^^* 
The  influence  of  the  revenue,  the  authority  of  law,  and  the 
command  of  a  military  force,  concurred  to  render  their 
power  supreme  and  absolute ;  and  whenever  they  were 
tempted  to  violate  their  allegiance,  the  loyal  province  which 
they  involved  in  their  rebellion  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any 
change  in  its  political  state.  From  the  time  of  Commodus 
to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  near  one  hundred  governors 
might  be  enumerated,  who,  with  various  success,  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt;  and  though  the  innocent  were  too  often 
sacrificed,  the  guilty  might  be  sometimes  prevented,  by  the 
suspicious  cruelty  of  their  master.^'^^  To  secure  his  throne 
and  the  public  tranquillity  from  these  formidable  servants, 
Constantine  resolved  to  divide  the  military  from  the  civil 
administration,  and  to  establish,  as  a  permanent  and  profes- 
sional distinction,  a  practice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as 
an  occasional  expedient.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  Praetorian  praefects  over  the  armies  of  the  empire, 
was  transferre ''  to  the  two  niasters-r/eneral  whom  he  in- 
stituted, the  one  for  the  cavalrj/^  the  other  for  the  infantry , 
and  though  each  of  these  illustrious  officers  was  more 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  those  troops  which 
were  under  his  immediate  inspection,  they  both  indifferently 
commanded  in  the  field  the  several  bodies,  whether  of  horse 
or  foot,  which  were  united  in  the  same  army.^-®  Their  num- 
ber was  soon  doubled  by  the  division  of  the  east  and  west ; 
and  as  separate  generals  of  the  same  rank  and  title  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  four  important  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the 
tipper  and  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was  at  length  committed  to 
eight  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  Under 
their  orders,  thirty-five  military  commanders  were  stationed 
in  the  provinces  :  three  in  Britain,  six  in  Gaul,  one  in  Spain, 
one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower 
Danube ;  in  Asia,  eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africn. 

124  See  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  particularly  c.  20,21. 
The  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  intrusted  with  the  same  powers  which  Cicero,  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  had  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 

^^  The  Abbe  Dubos,  who  has  examined  with  accuracy  (see  Hist,  de  la  Monar- 
chic Franpoise.  torn.  i.  pp.  41-100.  edit.  1742)  the  institutions  of  Augustus  and  of 
Constantine,  observes,  that  if  Otho  had  been  put  to  death  the  day  before  he  ex- 
ecuted his  conspiracy,  Otho  would  now  appear  in  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 

!'•»  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  110.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  \he  mag- 
istri  mU'Uum  were  already  increased  to  four.    See  Velesius  ad  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  7. 
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The  titles  of  counts  and  dakes^'^  by  wliicli  tiiey  ■\vere  prop- 
erly distinguished,  have  obtained  in  modern  languages  so 
very  different  a  sense,  that  tlie  use  of  them  may  occasion 
some  sur])rise.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  second 
of  those  appellations  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word, 
which  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  military  chief. 
All  these  provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes  ;  but  no 
more  than  ten  amonij^  them  were  diunified  with  the  rank  of 
counts  or  companions,  a  title  of  honor,  or  rather  of  favor, 
which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine. 
A  gold  belt  was  tlie  ensign  which  distinguished  the  ofKce  of 
the  counts  and  dukes  ;  and  besides  their  pay,  they  received 
a  liberal  allowance  sufiicient  to  maintain  one  hundred  and 
ninety  servants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  horses.  They 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  matter  which 
related  to  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  revenue;  but 
the  command  which  they  exercised  over  the  troops  of  their 
department,  Avas  independent  of  the  authority  of  tlie  magis- 
trates. About  the^  same  time  that  Constantine  ijave  a  Icjial 
sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he  instituted  in  the 
Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and  the  military 
powers.  The  emulation,  and  sometimes  the  discord,  which 
reigned  between  two  pi'ofessions  of  opjDosite  interests  and 
incompatible  manners,  was  productive  of  beneficial  and  of 
pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to  be  expected  that 
the  general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  province  should  either 
cons])ire  for  the  disturbance,  or  should  unite  for  the  service, 
of  their  country.  Wliile  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  assist- 
ance wliicli  the  other  disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops  very 
frequently  remained  without  orders  or  Avithout  supplies  ;  the 
public  safety  was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects 
were  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians.  The  divided 
administration,  which  had  been  formed  by  Constantine,  re- 
laxed the  vigor  of  the  state,  while  it  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  monai'ch. 

The  memory  of  Constantine  has  been  deservedly  censured 
for  another  innovation,  which  corrupted  military  disci])line 
and  ])repared  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Tlie  nineteen  years 
which  preceded  his  final  victory  over  Licinius,  had  been  a 
period  of  license  and  intestine  war.     The  rivals  who  con- 

'27  Though  the  military  counts  and  dnkpa  are  frequently  mentioned,  hoth  in 
history  and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourst;  to  tlie  Notiiia  for  the  exact  knowl- 
edge of  their  number  and  stations.  For  the  iiistitutiou,  r;ink,  jirivileges,  &c.,  of 
the  counts  in  general,  see  Cod.  Theod.  \.  vi.  tit.  xii— xx.,  with  the  commentary  of 
Godefroy. 
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tended  for  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world,  had  withdrawn 
the  greatest  ])art  of  their  forces  from  the  guard  of  the  general 
frontier;  and  the  principal  cities  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  their  resi)ective  dominions  were  filled  with  soldiers,  who 
considered  their  countrymen  as  their  most  im|)lacable 
enemies.  After  the  use  of  these  internal  garrisons  had  ceased 
with  the  civil  war,  the  conqueror  wanted  either  wisdom  or 
firmness  to  revive  the  severe  discipline  of  Diocletian,  and  to 
suppress  a  fatal  indulgence,  which  habit  had  endeared  and 
almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order.  From  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  a  popular  and  even  legal  distinction  was  ad- 
mitted between  tlie  Palatines^'^'^  and  the  Borderers ;  the 
troops  of  the  court,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  the 
troops  of  the  frontier.  Tiie  former,  elevated  by  the  superior- 
ity of  their  pay  and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the 
extraordinary  emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil 
stations  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  most  flourishing 
cities  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  quarters. 
The  soldiers  insensibly  forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession, 
and  contracted  only  the  vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  either 
degraded  by  the  industry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by 
the  luxury  of  baths  and  theatres.  They  soon  became  care- 
less of  their  martial  exercises,  curious  in  their  diet  and  ap- 
parel ;  and  while  they  inspired  terror  to  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  they  trembled  at  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Barba- 
rians.-^^^  The  chain  of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  his 
colleascues  had  extended  alom>;  the  banks  of  the  m-eat  rivers, 
was  no  longer  maintained  with  the  same  care,  or  defended 
with  the  same  vicrilance.  The  numbers  which  still  remained 
under  the  name  of  the  troops  of  the  frontier,  might  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  ordinary  defence  ;  but  their  spirit  was  degraded 
by  the  liumiliating  reflection,  that  they  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  warfare,  were  re- 
warded only  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay  and  emoluments 
which  were  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the  court.  Even  the 
bands  or  lesrions  that  Avere  raised  the  nearest  to  the  level  of 
those  unworthy  favorites,  were  in  some  measure  disgraced 
by  the  title  of  honor  which  they  were  allowed  to  assume.     It 

^23  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  111.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  Roman 
troops  is  very  darkly  expressed  in  the  historians,  the  laws,  and  the  Kotitia.  Con- 
sult, however,  the  copious  ;;ant/i</o«,  or  abstract,  which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up 
of  the  seventh  book,  de  Re  Militari,  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  18, 
1.  viii.  tit.  i.  leg.  10. 

i-'J  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  et  rapax.  ignavus  vero  in  hostes  et  fractus.  Am- 
mian.  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  fie  observes  that  tliey  loved  downy  beds  and  houses  of  inarbio; 
and  that  their  cups  were  heavier  than  their  swords. 
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was  in  vain  that  Constantine  repeated  the  most  dreadful 
menaces  of  fire  and  sword  as^ainst  the  Borderers  who  should 
dare  to  desert  their  colors,  to  connive  at  the  inroads  of  the 
Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoiL^^'^  The  mischiefs 
which  flow  from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom  removed  by 
the  application  of  partial  severities  :  and  though  succeeding 
princes  labored  to  restore  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the 
frontier  garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of  its  dis- 
solution, continued  to  languish  under  the  mortal  wound  which 
had  been  so  rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Constantine. 

The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  Avhatever  is  united, 
of  reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every 
active  power,  and  of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble 
"will  prove  the  most  obedient,  seems  to  pervade  the 
institutions  of  several  princes,  and  particularly  those  of 
Constantine.  The  martial  pride  of  the  legions,  whose  vic- 
torious camps  had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  rebellion,  was 
nourished  by  the  memory  of  their  past  exploits,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.  As  long  as  they 
maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six  thousand  men, 
they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  each  of  them 
singly,  a  visible  and  important  object  in  the  military  history 
of  the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years  afterwards  these  gigantic 
bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive  size ;  and  when  seven 
legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  Amida 
against  the  Persians,  the  total  garrison,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  peasants  of  the  deserted  country, 
did  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  persons. ^^^^ 
From  this  fact,  and  from  similar  examples,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  constitution  of  the  legionary  troops,  to 
which  they  partly  owed  their  valor  and  discipline,  was 
dissolved  by  Constantine  ;  and  that  the  bands  of  Roman 
infantry,  which  still  assumed  the  same  names  and  the  same 
honors,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
men.^^^  The  cons{)iracy  of  so  many  separate  detachments, 
each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  weakness, 
could  easily  be  checked  ;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine 
might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,   by   issuing  their 

^■i'^  Cod,  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  1,  tit.  xii.  leg.  i.  See  Howell's  Hist,  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  historian,  who  is  not  sutliciently  known, 
labors  to  justify  the  character  ui.d  policy  of  Constantine. 

•^i  Ammian.  1.  xix.  c.  2.  He  observes  {c.  5.)  that  the  desperate  sallies  of  two 
Gallic  logions  were  like  a  handful  of  water  thrown  on  a  great  conflagration. 

132  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiani,  p.  9G.  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  XXV.  p.  491, 
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orders  to  one  Imndred  and  thirty-two  les^ions,  inscribed  on 
the  muster-roll  of  their  numerous  armies.  The  remainder  of 
their  troops  was  distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of 
infantry,  and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  titles, 
and  ensigns,  wei-e  calculated  to  ins])ire  terror,  and  to  dis))lay 
the  variety  of  nations  who  marched  under  the  Imperial 
standard.  And  not  a  vesti2:c  was  left  of  that  severe  cim- 
plicity,  which,  in  the  ages  of  freedom  and  victory,  had  dis- 
tinguished tlie  line  of  battle  of  the  Roman  army  from  the 
confused  liost  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.^"^  A  more  particular 
enumeration,  drawn  from  the  Notitia^  might  exercise  the 
diligence  of  an  antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will  content 
himself  with  observing,  that  the  number  of  permanent 
stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  and 
that,  under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  the  complete 
force  of  the  military  establishment  was  com])uted  at  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  tliousand  soldiers.^^^  An  effort  so 
prodigious  surpassed  the  wants  of  a  more  ancient,  and  the 
faculties  of  a  later,  })eriod. 

In  the  various  states  of  society,  armies  are  recruited 
from  very  different  motives.  Barbarians  are  urged  by  the 
love  of  war  ;  the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted 
by  a  principle  of  cluty ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the  nobles, 
of  a  monarcliy,  are  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  honor ; 
but  the  timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  declinins: 
empire  must  be  allured  into  the  service  by  the  hopes  of 
profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The 
resources  of  the  Roman  treasury  were  exhausted  by  the 
increase  of  pay,  by  the  repetition  of  donatives,  and  by  the 
invention  of  new  emoluments  and  indulgences,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might  compensate  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.  Yet,  although  the 
stature  was  lowered,^^^  although  slaves,  at  least  by  a  tacit 
connivance,  were  indiscriminately  received  into  Uie  ranks, 
the   insurmountable  difficulty  of  procuring  a  regular  and 

133  Romana  acies  unius  prope  formje  erat  et  hominum  et  armorum  genere. — 
Regia  acies  vavia  magis  inultis  gentibus  dissiinilitudiiie  armoruin  auxilioruruque 
erat.  T.  Liv,  1.  xxxvii.  c,  39,  40.  Flaminius,  even  before  the  event,  had  com- 
pared the  army  of  Antiochus  to  a  supper,  in  whicli  tlie  tiesh  of  one  vile  animal 
w^as  diversified  by  the  skill  of  the  cooks.    See  the  Life  of  Flaminius  in  Plutarch. 

134  Agathias,  1.  v.  p,  157.  edit.  Louvre. 

135  Valentiniau  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vii.  tit,  xiii.  leg.  3)  fixes  the  standard  at  five 
feet  seven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  a  half,  Englisli  measure.  It 
liad  formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  in  the  best  corps,  six  Roman  feet. 
Sed  tunc  erat  amplior  n\uititudo,  et  plures  sequebantur  militiam  armatam, 
Vegetius  de  Re  Militari.  1.  i.  c.  v. 

Vol.  II.— 4 
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adequate  supply  of  volunteei*s,  obliged  the  emperors  to 
adopt  more  effectual  and  coercive  methods.  The  lands 
bestowed  on  the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward  of  their  valor, 
were  henceforward  granted  under  a  condition  which  contains 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures  ;  that  their  sons, 
who  succeeded  to  the  inheritance,  should  devote  themselves 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age 
of  manhood  ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal  was  punished  by 
the  loss  of  honor,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life.-^^"  But  as  the 
annual  growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  A'ery  small 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies  of  men 
Avere  frequently  required  from  the  provinces,  and  every 
proprietor  was  obliged  either  to  take  uj>  arms,  or  to  procure 
a  substitute,  or  to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine.  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to 
which  it  Avas  reduced^  ascertains  the  exorbitant  price  of 
volunteers,  and  the  reluctance  Avith  Avhich  the  government 
admitted  of  this  alternative.^^'  Such  was  the  horror  for  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  which  had  affected  the  minds  of  the 
degenerate  Komans,  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Italy  and 
the  provinces  chose  to  cut  off  the  fingers  of  their  right 
hand,  to  escape  from  being  pressed  into  the  service  ;  and 
this  strange  expedient  was  so  commonly  practised  as  to 
deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  laws,-^^*  and  a 
peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language.^^ 

The  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies 
became  every  day  more  universal,  more  necessary,  and  more 
fatal.     The  most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and 

13C  See  the  two  titles,  De  Vetcanis  and  De  Filiis  Yeteranorum,  in  the  seventh 
hook  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  age  at  which  their  military  service  wns  re- 
quired, varied  from  twenty-tive  to  sixteen.  If  the  sons  of  the  veterans  appeared 
with  a  horse,  they  had  a  right  to  serve  iu  the  cavalry  ;  two  horses  gave  them 
some  valuable  privileges. 

1-^'  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7.  According  to  the  liistorian  Socrates 
(see  Godefroy  ad  loc.),the  same  emperor  Valens  sometimes  i-equired  eighty  pieces 
of  gold  for  a  recruit.  In  the  following  law  it  is  faintly  expressed,  that  slaves 
shall  not  be  admitted  inter  optinias  leetissimorum  militum  tiirinas. 

iji*  The  person  and  property  of  a  Koman  knight,  who  had  mutilated  his  two 
sons,  were  sold  at  public  auction  by  order  of  Augustus  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  127). 
The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurper  proves,  that  this  example  of  severity  was 
jistiiied  by  the  spirit  of  the  limes.  Ammianus  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
effeminate  Italians  and  the  hardy  Gauls,  (L.  xv.  c.'12).  Yet  only  lo  years  after- 
wards, Valentinian,  in  a  law  address  to  the  pnefect  of  Gaul,  is  obliged  to  enact 
that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  be  burnt  alive.  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  vii.  tit  xiii. 
leg.  5)-  Their  iiumbers  in  lUyricuiu  were  so  considerable,  that  the  province 
complained  of  a  scarcity  of  recruits  (Id.  leg.  10). 

ijy  They  were  called  Mitrci.  Micrcidus  is  found  in  Plautns  and  Festus,  to 
denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  person,  who,  according  to  Arnobius  and  Augustin, 
was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  goddess  MurcUi.  From  this  particu- 
lar instance  of  cowardice,  7)?»trca7v  is  used  as  svnonynious  to  mutUdn  ^\)\  the 
writers  of  the  middle  Latinity.  See  Liudenbrogius,  and  Yalesius  ad  AmmiaJi. 
Marcellin,  1.  xv.  c.  12. 
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of  the  Germans,  who  deliglited  in  war,  and  who  found  it 
more  profitable  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces, 
were  enrolled,  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  respective 
nations,  but  in  the  legions  themselves,  and  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled 
with  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to 
despise  their  manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They 
abjured  the  implicit  reverence  which  the  pride  of  Rome 
had  exacted  from  their  ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  possession  of  those  advantages  by  which 
alone  she  supported  her  declining  greatness.  The  Bar- 
barian soldiers,  Avho  displayed  any  military  talents,  were 
advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  most  important  com- 
mands ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts  and 
dukes,  and  of  the  generals  .themselves,  betray  a  foreign 
origin,  whicli  they  no  longer  condescended  to  disguise. 
They  were  often  intrusted  Avith  tlie  conduct  of  a  w^ar 
against  their  countrymen  ;  and  though  most  of  them  pre- 
ferred the  ties  of  allegiance  to  those  of  blood,  they  did  not 
always  avoid  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of  holding 
a  treasonable  correspondence  Avith  the  enemy,  of  inviting 
his  invasion,  or  of  sparing  his  retreat.  The  camps  and  the 
palace  of  the  son  of  Constantino  were  governed  by  the 
powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  who  preserved  the  strictest 
connection  with  each  other,  and  with  their  country,  and 
who  resented  every  personal  affront  as  a  national  indig- 
nity.^'*'^ When  the  tyrant  Caligula  was  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  invest  a  very  extraordinary  candidate  with  the 
consular  robes,  the  sacrilegious  profanation  Avould  have 
scarcely  excited  less  astonishment,  if,  instead  of  a  horse,  the 
noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain  had  been  the  object 
of  his  choice.  The  revolution  of  three  centuries  had  pro- 
duced so  remarkable  a  change  in  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  that,  with  the  public  approbation,  Constantine  showed 
his  successors  the  exam})le  of  bestowing  the  honors  of  the 
consulship  on  the  Barbarians,  who,  by  their  merit  and 
services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Romans.^''^     But  as  these  hardy  veterans,  who  had  been 

140  Malarlchus  — adhibitis  Francis  quorum  ea  tempestate  in  palatio  multitudo 
florebat,  erectius  jam  loquebatur  tumiiltuabaturque.    Animiau.  1.  xv.  c.  5. 

1''^  Barbaros  Omnium  primus,  ad  usque  fasces  aiixeiat  et  trabeas  cousulares. 
Ammiaii.  1.  xx.  c.  10.  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constautin.  1.  iv.  <•.  7)  and  Aurelius 
Victor  seem  to  confirm  tlie  trutli  of  this  assertion  ,  yet  in  the  thirty-two  consu- 
lar Fasti  of  the  rei/zn  of  Constantine,  1  cannot  discover  tlie  name  of  a  single  Bar- 
barian. I  should  tlierefore  interpret  the  liberality  of  that  prince  as  relative  to 
the  ornaments,  rather  than  to  the  oliice-,  of  the  consulship. 
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educated  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were 
incapable  of  exercising  any  civil  offices,  the  ])owers  of  the 
human  mind  were  contracted  by  the  irreconcilable  separa- 
tion of  talents  as  well  as  of  professions.  The  accomplished 
citizens  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  whose  charac- 
ters^ could  adapt  themselves  to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the 
c  imp,  or  the  schools,  had  learned  to  write,  to  speak,  and 
to  act  with  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal  abilities. 

IV.  Besides  the  magistrates  and  generals,  who  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  court  diffused  their  delegated  authority  over 
tlie  provinces  and  armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of 
Illustrious  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate  servants,  to 
whose  fidelity  he  intrusted  his  safety,  or  his  counsels,  or  his 
treasures.  1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were 
governed  by  a  favorite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that 
age,  was  styled  the  prcepositus,  or  prrefect  of  tlie  sacred  bed- 
chamber. His  duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours 
of  state,  or  in  those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his 
person  all  those  menial  services,  which  can  only  derive  their 
splendor  from  the  influence  of  royalty.  Under  a  prince  who 
deserved  to  reign,  the  great  chamberlain  (for  such  we  may 
call  him)  was  a  useful  and  humble  domestic ;  but  an  artful 
domestic,  who  improves  every  occasion  of  unguarded  confi- 
dence, will  insensibly  acquire  over  a  feeble  mind  that  as- 
cendant which  harsh  wisdom  and  uncomplying  virtue  can 
seldom  obtain.  The  degenerate  grandsons  of  Theodosius, 
who  were  invisible  to  their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to 
their  enemies,  exalted  the  pra3fects  of  their  bed-chamber 
above  the  heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  palace  ;  ^^"^  and 
even  liis  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train  of  slaves  who 
w^aited  in  the  presence,  wms  thought  worthy  to  rank  before 
the  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or  Asia.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chamberlain  was  acknowledged  by  the  counts^ 
or  superintendents,  who  regulated  the  two  important  prov- 
inces of  the  magnificence  of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury 
of  the  Imperial  table.^^^  2.  The  principal  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and  abilities 
of  the  master  of  the  offices}'^'^     He  was  the  supreme  magis- 

143  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  8. 

"^^^  By  a  very  siiiguhir  metaphor,  borrowed  from  tlic  military  character  of  the 
first  emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled  the  count  of  their  camp 
(comes  castrensis).  Cassiodorus  very  seriously  re;)resents  to  him,  that  his  own 
fame,  and  that  of  the  empire,  must  depend  on  the  opinion  whirh  foreign  ambassa- 
dors may  conceive  of  the  plenty  and  magnilicence  of  the  royal  table  (Variar.  1, 
vi.  epistol.  9>. 

1^*  Gutherius  (de  Officiis  Domus  Augusta^,  1.  ii.  c.  20, 1.  iii,)  has  very  accurately 
explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
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trate  of  the  palace,  inspected  the  discipline  of  the  civil  and 
military  schools^  and  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  in  the  causes  which  related  to  that  numerous  army 
of  privileged  persons,  who,  as  the  servants  of  the  court,  had 
obtained  for  themselves  and  families,  a  right  to  decline  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary  judges.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  prince  and  his  subjects  was  managed  by  the  four 
scrlnia^  or  ofHces  of  this  minister  of  state.  The  first  was 
appro])riated  to  memorials,  the  second  to  epistles,  the  third 
to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous kind.  Each  of  these  was  directed  by  an  infe- 
rior master  of  respectable  dignity,  and  the  whole  business 
was  despatched  by  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries, 
chosen  for  the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  references 
which  frequently  occurred  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  several 
functions.  From  a  condescension,  which  in  former  ages 
would  liave  been  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty, 
a  particular  secretary  was  allowed  for  the  Greek  language ; 
and  interpreters  were  appointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Barbarians  ;  but  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of  modern  policy,  sel- 
dom diverted  the  attention  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  Ilis 
mind  was  more  seriously  engaged  by  the  general  direction 
of  the  posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire.  There  were  thirty- 
four  cities,  fifteen  in  the  East,  and  nineteen  in  the  West,  in 
which  regular  companies  of  Avorkmen  were  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  defensive  armor,  offensive  weapons  of 
all  sorts,  and  military  engines,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
arsenals,  and  occasionally  delivered  for  the  service  of  the 
troo])s.  3.  In  the  course  of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of 
qumstor  had  experienced  a  very  singular  revolution.  In  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were  annually 
elected  by  the  people  to  relievj  the  consuls  from  the  invidious 
management  of  the  public  treasure  ;'*^  a  similar  assistant  was 
granted  to  every  proconsul  and  to  every  prsetor,  who  exer- 
cised a  military  or  provincial  command ;  with  the  extent  of 
conquest,  the  two  qusestors  were  gradually  multiplied  to  the 

subordinate  scrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts,  on  the  most  doubtful  authority,  to 
deduce  from  the  time  of  the  Autonines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  ma;;is- 
trate  who  cannot  be  found  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

i<5  Tacitus  (Annul-  xi.  22)  says,  tliat  the  first  qufestors  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, sixty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic:  but  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  annually  appointe<l  by  tbe  consuls, 
and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this  obscure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other 
writers. 
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number  of  four,  of  eight,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
perhaps,  of  forty  ;^'*°  and  the  noblest  citizens  ambitiously 
solicited  an  office  which  gave  them  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and 
a  just  hope  of  obtaining  the  honors  of  the  republic.  Whilst 
Augustus  affected  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  election,  he 
consented  to  accept  the  annual  privilege  of  recommending, 
or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a  certain  proportion  of  can- 
didates; and  it  was  his  custom  to  select  one  of  these  dis- 
tinguished youths,  to  read  his  orations  or  e])istles  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  senate.""  The  practice  of  Augustus  was 
imitated  by  succeeding  jn'inces ;  the  occasional  commission 
was  established  as  a  permanent  office;  and  the  favorite 
qujEStor,  assuming  a  new  and  more  illustrious  character, 
alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his  ancient  and  useless 
colleagues."^  As  the  orations  which  he  composed  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,"^  acquired  the  force,  and,  at  length, 
the  form,  of  absolute  edicts,  lie  was  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  legislative  power,  the  oracle  of  the  council, 
and  the  original  source  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  He  was 
sometimes  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature 
of  the  Imperial  consistory,  with  the  Praetorian  prtefects,  and 
the  master  of  the  offices ;  and  he  Avas  frequently  requested 
to  resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges ;  but  as  he  was  not 
oppressed  Avith  a  variety  of  subordinate  business,  his  leisure 
and  talents  Avere  employed  to  cultivate  that  dignified  style 
of  eloquence,  Avhich,  in  the  corruption  of  taste  and  language, 

145  Tacitus  (Anna!,  xi.  22)  seems  to  consider  twenty  as  the  liicrhest  number  of 
qua?stors ;  and  Dion  (1.  xliii.  p.  .374)  insinuates,  that  if  tlie  dictator  Caesar  once 
created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  an  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Yet  the  augmentation  which  he  made  of  praetors  subsisted  under  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns. 

1^'  Suetou,  iu  August,  c.  65,  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.    Dion.  Cas.  p.  7r)5. 

'■♦^  Tlic  \  outh  aiul  inexperience  of  the  quajstors,  who  entered  on  that  important 
office  in  their  twenty-liftli  year  (Lips.  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.  1  iii.  D.),  e!i':aged 
Augustus  to  remove  them  from  the  management  of  tlie  treasury;  and  thou-.h 
they  were  res  ored  by  Claudius,  they  seem  to  have  been  linally  dismissed  by 
Keio  (Tacit.  Annal-  xiii.  29.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  36,  iu  Claud,  c.  21.  Dion  pi). 
GHf),  9G1.  Szc.  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  20,  et  alibi).  In'the  provinces  of  the  Imperial  divis- 
ion, the  place  of  the  qu.-Bstors  was  more  ably  supplied  bj'  the  prociira/ors  (Dion 
Cas.  p.  7("'7.  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  15);  or,  as  tliey  were  afterwards  called, 
rafionafes  (Hist.  August,  p.  130).  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may 
still  discover  a  series  of  quaestors  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (see  the  In- 
scriptions of  Gruter,  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Augustan 
History,  p.  ()4).  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn  (Pj'.ndect.  1.  i.  tit.  13^,  that  uiuler  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Sever'ip,  their  provincial  adniinistr'.tion  was  nbol- 
islied  ;  an<l  in  tlie  subsequent  troubles,  the  annual  or  triennial  elections  of  quics- 
tors  nnist  have  naturally  ceased. 

i<5  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscriberet,  ora- 
tionesque  in  senatu  recitaret,  etiam  qufcstoris  vice.  Sueton.  iu  Tit.  c.  6.  Tlie 
office  nnist  have  acqidred  new  dicnity,  which  was  occasionally  executed  by  the 
heii-  apparent  of  the  empire.  Trajan  intrusted  the  same  care  to  Hadrinn,  his 
qutestor  and  oousin.     Sea  Dodwelh  Prailectiou.    Cambden,  x.  xi.  i>p.  3G2-394. 
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still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws.^''^     In  some 
respects,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  quaestor  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  modern  chancellor ;  but  the  use  of  a  great 
seal,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate  Bar- 
barians was  never  introduced   to  attest  the  public  acts  of 
the  emperors.     4.  The  extraordinary  title  of  count  of  the 
sacred  largesses  was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer-general  of  the 
revenue,  witli  the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcating,  that  every 
payment  flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch. 
To  conceive  the  almost  infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily 
expense  of  the  civil  and  military   administration  in  every 
part  of  a  great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  most 
vigorous  imagination.     Tlie  actual  account  employed  several 
hundred  persons,  distributed   into   eleven  different  offices, 
which  were  artfully  contrived  to  examine  and  control  their 
respective  operations.     The  multitude  of  these  agents  had 
a  natural  tendency  to  increase  ;  and  it  was  more  than  once 
thought  expedient  to  dismiss  to  tlieir  native  homes  the  use- 
less supernumeraries,  wlio,  deserting  theirhonest  labors,  had 
pressed  with  too  much  eagerness  into  the  lucrative  profes- 
sion of  the  finances.-^^^     Twenty-nine  provincial  receivers,  of 
whom  eighteen  were  honored  with  the  title  of  count,  corre- 
sponded with  the. treasurer  ;  and  he  extended  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  mines  from  whence  tlie  precious  metals  were  ex- 
tracted, over  the  mints,  in  which  they  were  converted  into 
the  current  coin,  and  over  tlie  public  treasuries  of  the  most 
important  cities,  where  they  were  deposited  for  the  service 
of  the  state.     The  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  was  regulated 
by  this  minister,  wlio  directed   likewise   all  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures,  in  which  the  successive  operations  of 
spinning,  weaving,   and  dyeing,  were  executed,  cliiefly  by 
women  of  a  servile  condition,  for  the    use   of   the    palace 
and  army.     Twenty-six  of  these  institutions  arc  enumerated 
in  the  West,  wliere  the  arts  had  been   more   recently  intro- 
duced, and  a  still  larger  proportion  may  be  allowed    for  the 
industrious  provinces  of  the  East.^^'^     5.  Besides  the  oublic 

l^  Terris  e<licta  datnrus  ; 

Siipplicibus  respoiisa,  venis. — Oracula  regis 
Eloquio  crevere  t'.io  ;  iiec  digiiiiis  iniquam 
Maiestns  memiiiit  sese  RoTnaiia  locutain. 
Claudiaii  in  Consulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  33,    See  likewise  Symmaclius  (Epistol.  i.  17) 
and  Cassiodorus.  (\'aiiar.  vi.  5.) 

ii>i  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  30.     Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xii.  tit.  24. 

i-'>2  In  tlie  departments  of  the  two  founts  of  the  tre;;sury,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Kntitin  happens  to  be  very  defective.  It  niav  be  observed,  that  we  liad  a 
treasury  chest  in  London,  and  a  gyneceum  or  manufacture  at  Wiiuhester.  But 
Brit;un  w:is  not  thougJit  wortliy  either  of  a  nunt  or  of  au  arsenal.  Gaul  aloiie 
possessed  three  of  the  formex-,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 
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revenue,  winch  an  absolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend 
according  to  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  ca})acity  of 
opulent  citizens,  possessed  a  very  extensive  property,  which 
was  administered  by  the  count  or  treasurer  ot  the  p7Hvate 
estate.  Some  part  had  perhaps  been  the  ancient  demesnes 
of  kings  and  i-epublics;  some  accessions  might  be  derived 
from  the  families  which  were  successfully  invested  with  the 
purple  ;  but  the  most  considerable  portion  flowed  from  the 
impure  source  of  confiscations  and  forfeitures.  The  Imperial 
estates  were  scattered  through  the  provinces,  from  Mauri- 
tania to  Britain  ;  but  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia 
tempted  the  monarch  to  acquire  in  that  country  his  fairest 
possessions,^^^  and  either  Constantine  or  his  successors  em- 
braced the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by  religious  zeal. 
They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of  Comana,  where  the  high- 
priest  of  the  goddess  of  war  supported  the  dignity  of  a  sover- 
eign prince ;  and  they  applied  to  their  private  use  the 
consecrated  lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  six  thousand 
subjects  or  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers.^**  But 
these  were  not  the  valuable  inhabitants :  the  plains  that 
stretch  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Arga^us  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sarus,  bred  a  generous  race  of  horses,  renowned  above  all 
others  in  the  ancient  world  for  their  majestic  shape  and  in- 
comparable swiftness.  These  sacred  animals,  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  palace  and  the  Imperial  games,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  from  the  profanation  of  a  vulgar  master.^^^ 
The  demesnes  of  Cappadocia  were  important  enough  to  re- 
quire the  inspection  of  a  count  /  ^^^  officers  of  an  inferior 
rank  were  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and 
the  deputies  of  the  private  as  well  as  those  of  the  public, 
treasurer  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their  independ- 
ent functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  the  authority  of 
the  provincial  magistrates.^'^"  6,  7.  The  chosen  bands  of 
cavahy  and  infantry,  which  guarded  the  j)erson  of  the  em- 

153  Cod.  Theocl.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2,  and  GiKlefroy  ad  loc. 

^^  Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xii.  p.  80!t  [edit.  C:vs;iub.]  The  otli  r  temple  of  Co- 
raaiia,  in  Poiitus.  w-ris  a  colony  from  that  of  Cappadocia.  1.  xii.  p.  ^o5.  The  Presi- 
dent Des  Brosses  (see  his  Saluate,  toni.  ii.  p.  21  [edit.  Cusaub.]),  eonjeotiires  that 
the  deity  adored  in  both  Conianas  was  Beltis,  the  Venus  of  the  ea-t,  the  goddess 
of  generation  ;  a  very  differe  :t  being  indeed  from  the  g(xldess  of  war. 

15^  Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  X.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Doniijiieo.  Godef  roy  has  collected  every 
circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadocian  horses.  One  of  the  finest 
breeds,  the  Palniatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel,  whose  estate  lay  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Tyaua,  near  the  great  road  between  Coustaiitinople  and  An- 
tioch. 

^^  Justinian  (Novell.  301  subjected  the  province  of  the  count  of  Cappadocia  to 
the  immediaie  authority  of  the  favorite  eunuch,  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
bed-chamber. 

1^'  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  les:.  4,  &c. 
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peroT,  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  two  counts 
of  the  domestics.  The  whole  number  consisted  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  seven  schools,  cr 
troops,  of  five  hundred  each  ;  and  in  the  East,  this  honorable 
service  was  almost  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians. 
Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies,  they  were  drawn  up  in 
the  courts  and  porticos  of  the  place,  their  lofty  stature,  si- 
lent order,  and  splendid  arms  of  silver  and  gold,  displayed  a 
martial  pomp  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty.^^^  From 
the  seven  schools  two  companies  of  horse  and  foot  were 
selected,  of  the  protectors,  whose  advantageous  station  w^as 
the  hope  and  reward  of  the  most  deserving  soldiers.  They 
mounted  guard  in  the  interior  apartments,  and  were  occa- 
sionally despatched  into  the  provinces,  to  execute  with  cel- 
erity and  vigor  the  orders  of  their  master.^^^  The  counts  of 
the  domestics  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  Praetorian 
pra^fects ;  like  the  prasfects,  they  aspired  from  the  service  of 
the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 

The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  and  the 
provinces  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
the  institution  of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  establishments 
were  accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious  and  intoler- 
able abuse.  Two  or  three  hundred  cKjents  or  messengers 
were  employed,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the 
oflfices,  to  announce  the  names  of  the  annual  consuls,  and 
the  edicts  or  victories  of  the  emperors.  They  insensibly  as- 
sumed the  license  of  reporting  whatever  they  could  observe 
of  the  conduct  either  of  magistrates  or  of  private  citizens ; 
and  were  soon  considered  as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch, ^^"^  and 
the  scourge  of  the  people.  Under  the  Avarm  influence  of  a 
feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to  the  incredible  number  often 
thousand,  disdained  the  mild  though  frequent  admonitions 
of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in  the  profitable  management  of 
the  posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent  oppression.  These  ofiScial 
spies,  who  regularly  corresponded  with  the  palace,  Avere  en- 
couraged, by  favor  and  reward,  anxiously  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  every  treasonable  design,  from  the  faint  and  latent 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  to  the  actual  pre])aration  of  an 
open  revolt.     Their  careless  or  criminal  violation  of  truth 

^58  Pancirohis,  pp.  102,  136.  The  appearance  of  these  military  domestics  is  de- 
Bcribett  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  de  I.audibus  Justin.  1.  iii.  157-179.  pp.4H), 
420  of  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byzantin.  Horn.  1777. 

!•''•'  Ammiaiius  Marcellinus,  wlio  served  so  many  years,  obtained  only  the  rank 
of  a  protector.     The  tirst  ten  amonj.;  tliese  lion()ral)](!  soldiers  were  CUirisKhni 

^^'Xenophon,  Cyiopa^d.  1.  viii.  Jirissun,  de  Keyiio  J'ersico,  1.  i.  IS'C).  190,  p  264. 
The  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  Per.-^ian  metaphor. 
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and  justice  was  covered  by  the  consecrated  mask  of  zeal ; 
and  they  might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows  at  the 
breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  theintioeent,  who  had  i)rovoked 
their  resentment,  or  refused  to  purchase  their  silence.  A 
faithful  subject,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  exposed 
to  the  danii'er,  or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of  beuiGr  drnoo;ed  in 
chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constantinople,  to  defend 
his  life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious  charge  of  these 
privileged  informers.  The  ordinary  administration  was 
conducted  by  those  methods  which  extreme  necessity  can 
alone  palliate;  and  the  defects  of  evidence  were  diligently 
sup])lied  by  the  use  of  torture. -^^^ 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal 
qiicestion^  as  it  is  emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather 
than  approved,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only  to  servile 
bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed  by  those 
liaughty  republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  humanity  ;  but 
they  would  never  consent  t)  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a 
citizen,  till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  Jus 
guilt. ^^^  The  annals  of  tyranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
to  that  of  Domitian,  circumstantially  relate  the  executions 
of  many  innocent  victims;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintest  re- 
membrance was  kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and 
honor,  the  last  hours  of  a  Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger 
of  ignominious  torture. ^^^  The  conduct  of  the  provincial 
magistrates  was  not,  however,  regulated  by  the  jn-actice  of 
the  city,  or  the  strict  maxims  of  the  civilians.  They  found 
the  use  of  torture  established  not  only  among  the  slaves  of 
oriental  despotism,  but  among  the  Macedonians,  Avho  obeyed 
a  limited  monarch  ;  among  the  Rhodians,  who  liourished  by 
the  libe:  1/  of  commerce  ;  and  even  among  tlie  sage  Athen- 
ians, who  had  asserted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human 
kiud.^'^'*     The  acquiescence   of  the  provincials   encouraged 

161  For  tlie  Aqentes  in  Rebus,  see  Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  3,  1.  xvi.  c.  5,  1.  xxii.  c.  7, 
with  the  curious  annotatious  of  Valesiu?.  Cod.  'jlieotl.  ].  vi.  tit.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
xxix.  Amoug  the  passages  rollectetl  in  tlie  ("oinnieiitary  of  Uodefroy,  the  most 
remarkable  is  one  from  Libauius,  in  liis  discourse  coiiconniig  the  deatli  of 
Julian. 

1"-  The  Pandects  (l.xlviii.  tit.  xviii.)  coutaiu  the  sentiments  of  the  most  celobra 
ted  civilians  on  the  subject  of  torture-  Tliey  strictly  routine  it  to  slaves;  and 
Ulpian  himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  Res  est  frngiliSjCtpericulosa,  ct  quje 
veritatem  fallat. 

i'5*ln  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  Epicharis  (libcrtina  muliei)  was  the 
only  person  tortured  ;  the  rest  were  iatadl  torineiif.is.  It  would  be  supertluous  to 
add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  Und  a  siroiiger,  example.  Tacit.  Anual. 
XV.  57. 

'»*  Dicendum  ,  .  ,  de  Institutis  Atheniensinm.  PluKliorum,  doctissimoruni 
houiinuin,  apud  quosetiain  (id  quod  acerbissiiuum  est)  liberi,  civesque  torquen- 
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their  governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps  to  usurp,  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  em})loying  the  rack,  to  extort  from  va- 
grants or  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of  their  guilt,  till 
they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  to  disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to  solicit,  and 
the  interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to  grant,  a  variety 
of  special  exemptions,  which  tacitly  allowed,  and  even  au- 
thorized, the  general  use  of  torture.  They  protected  all 
persons  of  illustrious  or  honorable  rank,  bishops  and  their 
})resbyters,  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their 
families,  municipal  officei's,  and  their  posterity  to  the  third 
generation,  and  all  children  under  the  age  of  ])uberty.-^'^^  But 
a  fatal  maxim  was  introduced  into  the  new  juris])rudence  of 
the  empire,  that  in  the  case  of  treason,  Avhich  included  every 
offence  that  the  subtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  a 
hostile  intention  towards  the  ])rince  or  republic,^*^*^  all  privi- 
leges were  suspended,  and  all  conditions  were  reduced  to 
the  same  ignominious  level.  As  the  safety  of  the  emperor 
was  avowedly  perferred  to  every  consideration  of  justice  or 
humanity,  the  dignity  of  age  and  the  tenderness  of  youth 
were  alike  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  ;  and  the  ter- 
rors of  a  malicious  information,  which  might  select  them  as 
the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  witnesses,  perhaps,  of  an 
imaginary  crime,  ])erpetually  hung  over  the  heads  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  the  Roman  world. ^^^ 

These  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  con- 
fined to  the  smaller  number  of  lloman  subject-;,  whose 
dangerous  situation  was  in  some  degree  comj^ensated  Ijy 
the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of 
fortune,  which  exposed  them  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch. 
Tlie  obscure  millions  of  a  great  empire  have  much  less  to 
dread  from  the  cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters, 
and  their  humble  happiness  is  principall}^  affected  by  the 
grievance  of  excessive  taxes,  which,  gently  pressing  on  the 

tur.  Cicero,  Partit.  Oiat.  c.  34.  We  may  learn  from  the  trial  of  Plillotas  the 
practice  of  tlie  Macedonians.  (Diodor.  JSicul.  1.  xvii.  p,  ()04,  Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c. 
11. 

1S5  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part  vii.  p.  81)  has  collected  these  exemp- 
tions into  one  view. 

'*'  This  dclinition  of  the  sage  Ulpian  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.)  seems  to  have 
been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Caracalla,  raihcr  than  to  that  of  Alexander  SeA'crus. 
See  the  Codes  of  'Jheodosiiis  and  Justinian  ad  leg.  Juiiam  niajeslatis, 

i**^  Arcadius  Charisius  is  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  P;uidects  to  justify 
the  universal  prnctif-c  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason  ;  but  this  maxiui  of  ty- 
ranny, which  is  admitted  by  Ammianus  (1.  xix.  c.  12)  with  the  most,  respectful 
terror,  is  'Enforced  by  several  laws  f)f  the  successors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod. 
TheoJ.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxv.       In  majestatis  crimine  omnibus  aequa  est  conditio. 
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wealthy,  descend  with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner 
and  more  indigent  classes  of  society.  An  ingenious  pliiloso- 
pher  ^^^  lias  calculated  the  universal  measure  of  the  public 
impositions  by  the  degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude  ;  and 
ventures  to  assert,  that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of 
nature,  it  must  always  increase  with  the  former,  and  dimin- 
ish in  a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But  this  reflection, 
whicli  Avould  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  despotism,  is 
contradicted  at  least  by  the  history  of  tlie  Roman  empire  ; 
which  accuses  the  same  princes  of  despoiling  the  senate  of 
its  authority,  and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth.  \Yithout 
abolishing  all  the  various  customs  and  duties  on  merchan- 
dises, which  are  imperce])tibly  discharged  by  the  apparent 
choice  of  the  purchaser,  the  policy  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors  preferred  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation, 
more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  government.^'^^ 

The  name  and  use  of  the  vndictiojis,^''^  which  serve  to 
ascertain  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived 
from  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes. ^"^  The 
emperor  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink, 
the  solemn  edict,  or  indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the 
principal  city  of  each  diocese,  during  two  months  previous 
to  the  first  day  of  September.  And  by  a  very  easy  connec- 
tion of  ideas,  the  word  indtctlo?i  was  transferred  to  the 
measure  of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  to  the  annual 
term  which  it  allowed  for  the  payment.  This  general  esti- 
mate of  the  supplies  was  proportioned  to  the  real  and  im- 
aginary wants  of  the  state ;  but  as  often  as  the  expense 
exceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  com- 

'^'^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  13. 

icj  Mr  Huine  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  389)  bus  seen  this  important  truth, with  some  de- 
gree of  perplexity. 

I'tJ  The  cycl^  of  iudictious,  which  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
Ptanti us,  or  perhaps  of  his  fatlier,  Constantine,  is  still  employed  by  the  Papal 
court:  but  the  t^oiiimencement  of  the  year  has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to 
tlie  lirst  of  January.  Seel'Artdi  Verilier  les  Dates,  p.  xi.  ;  iiwd  Dictionnaiie 
liaison,  de  la  Diplouialique,  torn.  ii.  p.  25  ;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come 
from  the  workshoj)  of  the  Benedictines.* 

'•i  The  first  twenty-eight  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
are  filled  with  the  ciicumsLantial  regulations  on  the  important  subject  of  tributes; 
but-  they  .suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent iu  our  power  to  attain. 
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putation,  an  additional  tax,  under  the  name  of  supejnndtction^ 
was  iin])osed  on  the  people,  and  the  most  vahiable  attribute 
of  sovereignty  was  communicated  to  tlie  Praetorian  prae- 
fects,  who,  on  some  occasions,  were  permitted  to  ])rovide  for 
the  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  public 
service.  Tlie  execution  of  these  laws  (which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  pursue  in  their  minute  and  intricate  detail)  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  operations ;  the  resolving  the  general 
imposition  into  its  constituent  parts,  which  were  assessed 
on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  individuals  of  the  Ro- 
man world  ;  and  the  collecting  the  separate  contributions 
of  the  individuals,  the  cities,  and  the  provinces,  till  the  ac- 
cumulated sums  were  poured  into  the  Imperial  treasuries. 
But  as  the  account  between  the  monarch  and  the  subject 
Avas  perpetually  open,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand 
anticipated  the  j^erfect  discharge  of  the  preceding  obliga- 
tion, the  weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moved  by 
the  same  hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution. 
Whatever  was  honorable  or  important  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  revenue,  was  committed  to  the  Avisdom  of  the 
pnefects,  and  their  provincial  representatives;  the  lucrative 
functions  were  claimed  by  a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers, 
some  of  whom  depended  on  the  treasurer,  others  on  the 
governor  of  the  province  ;  and  who,  in  the  inevitable  con- 
liicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdiction,  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  or  the  people.  The 
laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive  only  of  envy 
and  reproach,  of  expense  and  danger,  were  imposed  on  the 
Decurions^  who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and 
whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned  to 
sustain  the  burdens  of  civil   society .^^'^     The  whole  landed 

i"2  The  title  concerning  tiie  Decurions  (I.  xii.  tit.  i.)  is  the  most  ample  in  the 
whole  Theodosian  Code  ;  since  it  contains  not  lesstlian  one  liundred  and  ninety- 
two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  useful  order  of 
citizens.* 


*  The  Decurions  were  charged  with  assessing,  accoixliiig  to  the  census  of  prop- 
erty prepared  by  the  tabularii,  the  payment  due  from  each  proprietor.  This 
odious  oltice  was  authoritatively  imposed  on  the  richest  citizens  of  each  town  ; 
tliey  had  no  salary,  and  all  their  compensation  was,  to  be  excimpt  from  certain 
corporal  punishments,  in  case  they  should  liave  incurred  them.  The  Uecurioiiate 
was  the  ruin  of  all  the  rich.  Hence  they  tried  every  way  ot  avoiding  this  danger- 
ous honor  ;  they  concealed  themselves,  they  entered  into  miliLary  service;  but 
tlieir  efforts  were  unavailing  ;  they  were  seized,  they  were  ( om[)elled  to  become 
)ecurions,  and  the  dread  ins|iired  by  this  title  was  termed  Impieti/. — G. 

The  Decurions  were  mutually  responsible  ;  they  were  obliged  to  undertake  for 
iieces  of  ground  abandoned  by  tlieir  owners  on  account  of  the   pressure  of  the 
iaxes,  and,  liually,  to  make  up  all  delicieiicies.    Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Horn, 
liochts.  i.  25.— M. 
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property  of  tlie  empire  (witliout  excepting  the  patrimonial 
estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  object  of  ordinary  taxation  ; 
and  every  new  ])urchaser  contracted  tlie  obligations  of  the 
former  pr()})rietor.     An   accurate  census^^'^  or   survey,  was 
the    only  equitable    mode   of    ascei-taining    tlie    ])rop()rtion 
Avhich  every  citizen  sliould  be  obliged  to  contribute  for  tlie 
public  service ;  and  from  the  well-known  jjeriod  of  the  in- 
dictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive operation  was  repeated  at  the  regular  distance  of 
fifteen  years.     The  lands  Avere  measured  by  surveyors,  who 
were  sent  into  the  provinces  ;  their  nature,  whether  arable 
or  pasture,  or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported  ; 
and  an  estimate  Avas  made  of  their  common  value  from  the 
average  produce  of  five  years.     The  numbers  of  slaves  and 
of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  report ;  an  oath 
was  administered  to  the  proprietors,  which  bound  them  to 
disclose  the  true  state  of  their  affairs;  and   their   attempts, 
to  prevaricate,  or  elude  tlie  intention  of  the  legislator,  were 
severely  watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital   crime,  which 
included  the   double  iiuilt  of  treason  and  sacrileixe.^"'*     A 
large  portion  of  the  tribute  was  paid   in  money  ;  and  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone  could  be  legally  ac- 
cepted."^    The  remainder   of  the   taxes,   according  to  the 
proportions  determined   by  the   annual   indiction,  was  fur- 
nished in  a  manner  still  more  direct,  and  still  more  oppres- 
sive.    According  to  the  different  nature  of  lands,  their  real 
produce  in  the  various  articles  of  wine    or  oil,  corn  or  bar- 
ley, wood  or  iron,  was  transported   by  the  labor  or  at  the 
expense    of   the  provincials  *   to  the  Imperial    magazines, 

i'3  Habernus  eiiim  et  liomiiium  numerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agrura  niodum. 
Eumenius  iu  Paiiegyr.  Vet.  viii.  6-  See  Cod.  Tlieod.  L  xiii.  tit.  x.  xi.,  with  (Jode- 
froy's  Coniinentaiy. 

1'^  Siquis  saciilega  vitem  falce  succiderit,  aut  feraoium  rainonini  foetus  hebe- 
taverit,  quodeclinet  tideni  Censuum,  et  meiitiatiir  callide  paupenatis  Ingenium, 
mux  delectus  capitale  subibit  exitiiiin,  et  bona  ejus  in  Fisci  jura  ntigiabunt.  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  xiii.  tic.  xi.  leg.  1,  Although  this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscur- 
ity, it  is,  however,  clear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  tlie  inquisition,  and 
the  disproportion  of  the  penalty. 

^'•■'  The  astonishment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidem  miror  P.  K.  victis 
gentibus  argentum  jjemxier  imperitai^se  non  aurum.    Hist.  Is'atur.  xxxiii.  15. 


*  The  proprietors  were  not  charged  with  the  expense  of  this  transport  ;  in  the 
provinces  silualed  on  the  sea-shore  or  near  ihe  great  rivers,  there  were  companies 
of  boatmen,  and  of  masters  of  ve.-sels,  who  had  this  couimission,  and  furnished 
the  means  of  transport  at  their  own  exi>ense.  In  relurii,  thevi  we;e  themselves 
exempt  altogether,  or  in  part,  from  the  indiction  and  o  lier  imposts.  They  Lad 
certain  privileges  ;  particular  regulations  determined  thei.- rights  and  obligations. 
(Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiii.  tit.  v.  ix).  The  transports  by  laud  were  made  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  intervention  of  a  privileged  coni[)aay  called  Bastaga  ;  the  mem- 
bers were  called  Bastagarii.    Cod.  Theod.  1.  viii.  tit.  v.— G. 
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from  whence  they  were  occasionally  distributed,  for  the  use 
of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome 
and  Constantinople.  Tlie  commissioners  of  the  revenue 
were  so  frequently  obliged  to  make  considerable  purchases, 
that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any  com- 
pensation, or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of  those 
supplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive  sim- 
])licity  of  small  communities,  this  method  may  be  Avell 
adapted  to  collect  the  almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people  ;  but  it  is  at  once  susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude, 
and  of  the  utmost  strictness,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  abso- 
lute monarchy  must  introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between 
the  power  of  oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud. ^^'^  The  agri- 
culture of  the  Roman  provinces  was  insensibly  ruined,  and, 
in  the  progress  of  despotism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its 
ow^n  purpose,  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  derive  some 
merit  from  the  forgiveness  of  debts,  or  the  remission  of 
tributes,  which  their  subjects  were  utterly  incapable  of  pay- 
ing. According  to  the  new^  division  of  Italy,  the  fertile 
and  hap])y  province  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the  early  vic- 
tories and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the  Apennine  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Sllarus.  Within  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  Constantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  actual  sur- 
vey, an  exemption  was  granted  in  favor  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  English  acres  of  desert  and  unculti- 
vated land  ;  which  amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  province.  As  the  footsteps  of  the  Barbarians 
had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing 
desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  laws,  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  administration  of  the  Roman  emperors.^" 

Either  from  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment seemed  to  unite  the  substance  of  a  land  tax  Avith  the 
forms  of  a  capitation. '^^^     The  returns  which  w^ere  sent  of 

17C  Some  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  xi.  tit.  ii.  a  d  Cod.  Justii- 
ian.  1  X.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1,  2,  3)  to  restrain  the  nia'^istratcs  Iroiu  liie  abuse  of  tht;ir 
authority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  ill  the  puieliase  of  corn:  but  tliose  wlio  iiad 
lea. iiing  enougli  to  read  ilie  cations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  (iii.  de  Fruniento), 
mi^lic  instruct  themselves  iji  all  the  vaiious  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the 
weight,  the  price,  the  quality,  and  ihe  carriage.  The  avaricte  of  an  unlettered 
governor  would  supply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent. 

1"  Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2,  published  the  24th  of  March,  A.  D.  305, 
by  the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  mouths  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Theodo- 
sius.  He  speaks  of  528,042  Roman  Jugera,  which  I  have  reduced  to  the  English 
measure.     The  jugerum  contained  28,80!)  sciuare  Koman  feet. 

'^^  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  HCi)  argues  with  weight  and  learning  on 
the  subject  of  the  capitation;  but  while  he  explains  thec«7>?t/,asashaieorraeasurQ 
of  property,  he  too  absolutely  excludes  the  idea  of  a  personal  assessment. 
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every  province  or  district,  expressed  the  number  of  trib- 
utary subjects,  and  tlie  amount  of  the  ])ublic  im])ositions. 
The  latter  of  these  sums  was  divided  by  the  former;^ and 
tlie  estimate,  that  such  a  province  contained  so  many  capita^ 
or  heads  of  tribute  ;  and  tliat  each  Jiead  was  rated  at  sucli  a 
price,  was  universally  received,  not  only  in  the  popular,  but 
even  in  the  legal  computation.  The  value  of  a  tributary 
head  must  have  varied,  according  to  many  accidental,  or  at 
least  fluctuatino;  circumstances  :  but  some  knowled^re  has 
been  preserved  of  a  very  curious  fact,  the  more  important, 
since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  which  now  flourishes  as  the  most  splendid  of  the 
Eurojjean  kingdoms.  The  rapacious  ministers  of  Constantius 
had  exhausted  the  w^ealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting  twenty-five 
pieces  of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The  hu- 
mane policy  of  his  successor  reduced  the  capitation  to  seven 
pieces.^"®  A  moderate  proportion  between  these  opposite 
extremes  of  extraordinary  oppression  and  of  transient  indul- 
gence, may  therefore  be  fixed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or 
about  nine  pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard,  perhaps, 
of  the  impositions  of  Gaul.^^^  But  this  calculation,  or  rather 
indeed  the  facts  from  whence  it  is  deduced,  cannot  fail  of 
suggesting  two  difficulties  to  a  thinking  mind,  who  will  be 
at  once  surprised  by  the  equality^  and  by  the  enormity^  of 
the  capitation.  An  attempt  to  explain  them  may  perhaps 
reflect  some  light  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  finances 
of  the  declining  empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  long  as  tjje  immutable  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains  so  unequal  a 

i'^9  Quid  prof  uerit  (Jit^iawMs)  anhelantibus  extrema  penuria  Gallis,  hinc  max- 
ime  claret,  quod  piiinitus  partes  eas  ingretisus,  pro  capitibus  singulis  iributi  nom- 
ine viceiios  quiiios  aureus  reperit  rlagitari ;  discedeiis  vero  septenos  tantuiu 
uumera  universa  compleutes.    Amuiian.  1.  xvi,  c.  5. 

1**^  In  tlie  calculutiou  of  auj"^  sum  of  money  under  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors, we  need  only  refer  to  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Greaves  on  the  Den- 
arius, for  the  proof  of  the  following  principles  :  1.  That  the  ancient  and  modern 
Roman  pound,  containing  5250  grains  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one-twelfth  lighter 
than  the  English  pound,  which  is  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That 
the  pound  or  gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  a/»T/,  was  at  this 
time  coiTied  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  s.ime  denomination.  3.  That 
five  of  these  aiiiei  were  the  legal  tender  for  a  pound  of  silver,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  pound  of  gold  wa^  exchanged  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounce-;  of  sil- 
ver, according  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  according  to  the  English 
weight.  4.  Tliat  the  English  pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings. 
From  these  elements  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of  gold,  the  usual  method 
of  reckoning  large  sums,  at  forty  pounds  sterling,  and  we  may  fix  the  currency  of 
the  aureus  at  somewhat  more  than  eleven  shillings.* 


*  See,  likewise,  a  Dissertation  of  M,  Let'onne,  "Considerations  G^n^rales  sur 
i'Evaiuation  des  Monnaies  Grecques  et  Romaines.    Paris,  1817.— M. 
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division  of  property,  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  deprived  of  their  subsistence,  by  the  equal 
assessment  of  a  tax  from  which  the  sovereign  would  derive 
a  very  trifling  revenue.  Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory 
of  the  Roman  capitation  ;  but,  in  the  practice,  this  unjust 
equality  w^as  no  longer  felt,  as  the  tribute  was  collected  on 
the  principle  of  a  real^  not  of  ?i  personal  imposition.*  Sev- 
eral indigent  citizens  contributed  to  compose  a  single  head^ 
or  share  of  taxation ;  while  the  wealthy  provincial,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fortune,  alone  represented  several  of  those 
imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  request,  addressed  to  one 
of  the  last  and  most  deserving  of  the  Roman  princes  who 
reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  personifies  his  tribute 
under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon  of  the  Gre- 
cian fables,  and  entreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would 
most  graciously  be  pleased  to  save  his  life  by  cutting  off 
three  of  his  heads.-^^^  The  fortune  of  Sidonius  far  exceeded 
the  customary  wealth  of  a  poet ;  but  if  he  had  pursued  the 
allusion,  he  must  have  painted  many  of  the  Gallic  nobles 
with  the  hundred  heads  of  the  deadly  Hydra,  spreading 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  substance 
of  a  hundred  families.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing  an 
annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the  av- 
erage of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evi- 
dent by  the  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  the  same 
country,  as  it  is  now  governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of 

Geryones  nos  esse  puta,  monstrumque  tributum, 
Hic  capita  ut  vivam,  tu  milii  tolle  tiia. 

Sidoii.  Ap^Uinar.  Carm.  xiii. 

The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  ine  to  expect  more  satisfaction  than  I 
have  found  in  his  note  (p.  141)  on  this  remarkable  passage.  The  words,  suo  vol 
suorum  nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  commentator. 


*  Two  masterly  dissertations  of  M.  Savigny,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy (1822  and  1823)  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  taxation  system  of  the  Empire. 
Gibbon,  according  to  M.  Savigny,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was  but  one 
kind  of  capitation  tax ;  there  was  a  land  tax,  and  a  capitation  tax,  strictly  so 
called.  The  land  tax  was,  in  its  operation,  a  propiietor's  or  landlord's  tax.  But, 
besides  this,  there  was  a  direct  capitatiou  tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of 
landed  property.  This  tax  dates  from  the  time  of  the  lioman  conquests  ;  its 
aniouni  is  not  clearly  known.  Gradual  exemptions  released  dillereiit  peisons 
and  classes  from  this  tax.  One  edict  exempts  painters.  In  Syria,  all  under 
twelve  or  fourteen,  or  above  sixty-five,  were  exempted  ;  at  a  later  period,  all 
under  twenty,  and  all  unmarried  females  ;  still  later,  all  under  twenty -five, widows 
and  nuns,  soldiers,  veterani  and  clerici— whole  dioceses,  that  of  Thrace  and  lUy- 
ricum.  Under  Galerius  and  Licinius.  the  plebsurbana  becani  ;  exempt ;  though 
this,  perhaps,  was  only  an  ordinance  for  the  Jlast.  By  decrees,  however,  the  ex- 
emption was  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  towns  ;  and  as  it.  was  strictly  capi- 
tatio  pleb'jia,  from  which  all  possessors  were  exemp1e<l.  it  fell  at  length  altogether 
on  the  coloni  and  agricultural  slaves.  These  were  registered  in  the  same  cataster 
(capitastrum)  with  the  land  tax.  It  was  paid  by  the  proprietor,  who  raised  it 
again  from  his  coloni  and  laborers. — M. 
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an  industrious,  wealthy,  and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes 
of  France  cannot  be  magnified,  either  by  fear  or  by  flattery, 
beyond  the  annual  amount  of  eighteen  millions  sterling, 
which  ought  perhaps  to  be  shared  among  foui- md-twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants.^^^  Seven  millions  of  these,  in  the 
capacity  of  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  husbands,  may  discharge 
the  oblio^ations  of  the  remaininGi:  multitude  of  women  and 
children  ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary  sub- 
ject will  scarcely  rise  above  fifty  shillings  of  our  money,  in- 
stead of  a  proportion  almost  four  times  as  considerable, 
which  was  regularly  imposed  on  their  Gallic  ancestors. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  may  be  found,  not  so  much  in 
the  relative  scarcity  or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the 
different  state  of  society,  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern 
France.  In  a  countiy  where  personal  freedom  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  every  subject,  the  whole  mass  of  taxes,  whether  they 
are  levied  on  property  or  on  consumption,  may  be  fairly 
divided  among  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  But  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  Avere  cultivated  by 
slaves,  or  by  peasants,  whose  dependent  condition  was  a 
less  rigid  servitude.^^^  In  sucli  a  state  the  poor  were  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  masters  who  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  labor ;  and  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled  only 
with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means 
of  an  honorable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent  subsistence,  the 
comparative  smallness  of  their  numbers  explains  and  justi- 
fies the  high  rate  of  their  capitation.  TJie  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example :     The 

1^2  This  assertion,  however  formidaWe  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on  the  original 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by  public  authority,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Confrolee  General  at  Paris.  The  annual  average  of  births  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five  years  (from  1770  to  1774,  both  inclusive),  is 
479,619  boys,  and  449,269  girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  province  of  French 
Hainault  alone  furnishes  990G  births  ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual  enumer- 
ation of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1776,  that 
upon  an  average,  Hainault  contains  2.57,097  inhabitants.  By  the  rules  of  fair  an- 
alogy, we  might  infer,  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole 
people,  is  about  1  to  26  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  France  contains  24,151  .WiK  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  eveiy  age.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  the  more 
moderate  proportion  of  1  to  25,  the  whole  population  will  amount  to  2o,222,)i50. 
From  the  diligent  researches  of  the  French  Government  (which  are  not  unworthy 
of  our  own  imitation),  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on 
this  important  subject.* 

183  Cod.  Theod.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  x.  xi.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xi.  tit.  xiii.  Colonl  appel- 
lantur  qui  conditionem  dobent  genitali  solo,  propter  agriculturum  sub  dominio 
possessorum.    Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  x.  c.  i. 


*  On  no  subject  has  so  much  valuable  information  been  collected  since  the 
time  of  Gibbon,  as  the  statistics  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  but  much  is 
still  wanting  as  to  our  own.— M. 
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^dui,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities 
of  Gaul,  occupied  an  extent  of  territory,  which  now  con- 
tains about  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two 
ecclesiastical  dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers  ;  ^^^  and  with 
the  probable  accession  of  those  of  Chalons  and  Ma9on,^^^ 
the  population  Avould  amount  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
souls.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  territory  of  the 
^dui  afforded  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  heads  of 
capitation,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  discharged  by 
that  prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute.^^*^  A 
just  analogy  would  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  an 
ingenious  historian,^*^^  that  the  free  and  tributary  citizens 
did  not  surpass  the  number  of  half  a  million  ;  and  if,  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  government,  their  annual  pay- 
ments may  be  computed  at  about  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  money,  it  would  appear,  that  although  the  share  of 
each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable,  a  fourth 
part  only  of  the  modern  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on  the 
Imperial  province  of  Gaul.  The  exactions  of  Constantius 
may  be  calculated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were 
reduced  to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of 
Julian. 

But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  would 
have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  to 
escape.  With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of  wealth 
which  is  derived  from  art  or  labor,  and  which  exists  in  money 

184  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  {Augnstodunum)  Aniwn  in  Burgundy,  the  capital 
of  the  iEdui,  coniprihende<l  tlie  adjacent  territory  of  {Noviotiunum)  Nevers.  See 
l>'Anvilie,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  (jiaule,  p.  491.  The  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers  are  now  composed,  tlie  former  of  010,  and  the  latter  of  IGO  parishes.  The 
registers  of  births,  taken  during  eleven  years,  in  47G  parishes  of  the  same  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy,  and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  25  (see  Mes- 
sance  Keclierches  surla  Population,  p.  142),  may  authorize  us  to  assign  an  average 
number  of  65tj  persons  for  each  paiish,  which  being  again  multiplied  by  the  770 
parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Nevers  and  Autun,  will  produce  the  sum  of  505,120 
persons  for  the  extent  of  country  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  iEdui. 

ISO  We  mij'ht  derive  an  additional  supply  of  301,750  inhabitants  from  the  dio- 
ceses of  Chalons  (CabiUonum)  and  of  Ma9on  (Matlsco),  since  they  contain,  the 
one  200,  and  the  other  260  parishes.  This  accession  of  territory  might  be  justitied 
by  very  specious  reasons.  1.  Chalons  and  Ma9on  were  undoubtedly  within  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  JEdui.  (See  D'Anville,  Notice,  p.  187,  443).  2.  In  the 
Notitia  of  Gaul,  they  are  enumerated  not  as  Civifa'es,  but  merely  as  Castra.  3. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  before  the  fifth  ar)d  sixth  centur- 
ies.- Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Eumenius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.7)  which  very  forcibly 
deters  me  from  extending  the  territory  of  the  iEdui,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable  Saone.* 

1^  Kuraenius  in  Panegj'r.  Vet.  viii.  11. 

187  L'Abbe  du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  torn.  i.  p.  121. 


*  III  this  passage  of  Eumenius,  Savigny  supposes  the  original  number  to  have 
been  .32,000  :  7000  being  discharged,  there  remained  25,000  liable  to  the  tribute. 
See  Mem.  quoted  above.— M. 
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or  in  merchandise,  the  emperors  imposed  a  distinct  and  per- 
sonal tribute  on  the  trading  part  of  their  subjects. ^^^  Some 
exemptions,  very  strictly  confined  botli  in  time  and  place, 
were  allowed  to  the  proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce 
of  their  own  estates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted  to  tlie 
profession  of  the  liberal  arts;  but  every  other  branch  of  com- 
mercial industry  was  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  law. 
The  honorable  merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the 
s^'ems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use  of  the  western  world ; 
the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest  of  money  a  silent 
and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manufacturer,  the  dili- 
gent mechanic,  and  even  the  most  obscure  retailer  of  a  seques- 
tered village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
into  the  partnership  of  their  gain ;  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession,  consented  to 
share  the  infamous  salary  of  public  prostitutes.*  As  this 
general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every  fourth  year, 
it  was  styled  the  Lustral  Contribution :  and  the  historian 
Zosimus^**^  laments  that  the  approach  of  the  fatal  period  was 
announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
often  compelled  by  the  impending  scourge  to  embrace  the 
most  abhorred  and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring  the  sum 
at  which  their  poverty  had  been  assessed.  The  testimony 
of  Zosimus  cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of 
passion  and  prejudice;  but  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  tiie 
distribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of  collect- 
ing. The  secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious 
profits  of  art  or  labor,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary 
valuation,  which  is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of 
the  treasury ;  and  as  the  person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want 
of  a  visible  and  permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  im- 
position, which,  in  the  case  of  a  land  tax,  may  be  obtained 
by  the  seizure  of  property,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any 
other  means  than  those  of  corporal  ijunishments.     The'cruel 

i-'8  See  Cod.  Theod.  1-  xiii,  tit.  i.  and  iv. 

1^9  Zosiiims,  1.  ii.  p.  115.  There  i^>  probably  as  much  passion  and  prejudice  in 
the  attack  of  Zosiuius,  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of  the  niemory  of  Coiistantine 
by  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.     Hist,  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 


*  The  eroperor  Theodosius  put  an  end,  by  a  law,  to  this  disgraceful  source  of 
evenue.  ((iodef.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  tit.  i.  c.  1).  But  before  he  dej)rivcu  him- 
self of  it,  he  made  sure  of  some  way  of  i-eplacing  this  deficit.  A  rich  patrician, 
Florentius,  indignant  at  this  legaliz'ed  licentiousness,  had  made  represeniaiions 
on  the  subject  to  the  empei'or.  "To  induce  him  to  tolerate  it  no  longer,  he  offered 
his  own  property  to  snpply  the  dimiuutioii  of  the  revenue.  The  emperor  had  the 
baseness  to  accept  his  oiler.— G. 
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treatment  of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  is  attested,  and 
was  perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very  humane  edict  of  Constan- 
tine,  who,  disclaiming  the  use  of  racks  and  of  scourges,  allots 
a  spacious  and  airy  prison  for  the  place  of  their  confine- 
men  t.^^*^ 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed  rtnd  levied  by  the  ab- 
solute authoi'ity  of  the  monarch  ;  but  the  occasional  offerings 
of  the  coronary  gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance 
of  popular  consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  allies 
of  the  republic,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or  deliverance  to 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  even  the  cities  of  Italy, 
who  admired  the  virtues  of  their  victorious  general,  adorned 
the  pomp  of  his  triumph  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns 
of  gold,  which  after  the  ceremony  were  consecrated  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory 
to  future  ages.  The  progress  of  zeal  and  flattery  soon  mul- 
tiplied the  number,  and  increased  the  size,  of  these  popular 
donations;  and  the  triumph  of  Caesar  was  enriched  with  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  massy  crowns,  whose 
weight  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds  of  gold.  This  treasure  was  immediately  melted 
down  by  the  prudent  dictator,  who  was  satisfied  that  it  would 

be  more  serviceable  to  his  soldiers  than  to  the  ixods  :  his  exam- 

1  •     •  • 

pie  was  imitated  by  his  successors ;  and  the  custom  was  in- 

trod  uced  of  exchanging  these  splendid  ornaments  for  the  more 
acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  empire.^^^ 
The  spontaneous  offering  was  at  length  exacted  as  the  debt 
of  duty ;  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  occasion  of  a 
triumph,  it  was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  several  cities 
and  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the  emperor  con- 
descended to  announce  his  accession,  liis  consulship,  the  birth 
of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caesar,  a  victory  over  the  Barbarians, 
or  any  other  real  or  imaginary  event  which  graced  the  annals 
of  his  reign.  Tlie  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate  of  Rome 
was  fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  or 
about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  oppressed 
subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their  sovereign 

15"  Cod.  Tlieod,  1.  xi.  tit.  vii.  leg.  3. 

11  See  Lipsins  de  Mag]iitud.  Komaiia,  1.  li.  c.  9.  The  Tarragonese  Spain  pre- 
sented the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  goM  of  seven,  and  Gaul  with  an- 
other of  nine,  Imndrisd  pounds  weight.  I  have  followed  the  rational  emendation 
of  liipsius.* 


*  This  custom  is  of  still  earlier  date  ;  the  Romans  liad  ho'rov/ed  it  from 
Greece.  Who  is  not  acquainted  witli  the  famous  oration  of  Deniosdienes  for  the 
golden  crown,  which  his  citizens  wished  to  bestow,  and  -ZEschines  to  deprive  him 
of?-G. 
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Bhonld  graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble  but  voluntary 
testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude.^^^ 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured  by  discontent,  are 
seldom  qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situ- 
ation. The  subjects  of  Constantine  were  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  decline  of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  so 
far  degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of  their  ancestors  ;  but 
they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage  of  tyranny,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  and  the  increase  of  taxes.  The  impartial 
historian,  who  acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  complaints, 
will  observe  some  favorable  circumstances  which  tended  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  their  condition.  The  threatening 
tempest  of  Barbarians,  which  so  soon  subverted  the  founda- 
tions of  Roman  greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  suspended, 
on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were 
cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  w-ere  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration contributed  to  restrain  the  irregular  license  of  the 
soldiers  ;  and  although  the  laws  were  violated  by  power,  or 
perverted  by  subtlety,  the  sage  principles  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence preserved  a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to 
the  despotic  governments  of  the  East.  The  rights  of  man- 
kind might  derive  some  protection  from  religion  and  phil- 
osophy ;  and  the  name  of  freedom,  which  could  no  longer 
alarm,  might  sometimes  admonish,  the  successors  of  Augus- 
tus that  they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  Slaves  or  Bar- 
barians.^^^ 

192  Cod  Tlieod.  1.  xii.  tit.  xiii.  The  senators  were  supposed  to  be  exempt  from 
the  Aurum  Coronarium  ;  but  the  Auri  Oblatio,  which  was  required  at  their  hands, 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature. 

193  The  great  Theodosius,  in  his  judicious  advice  to  his  son  (Claudian  in  iv. 
Consulat.  Honorii.  214,  &c.),  distinguishes  the  station  -of  a  Koman  prince  from 
that  of  a  Parthian  monarch.  Virtue  was  necessary  for  the  one ;  birth  might 
gufiice  for  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

CHARACTER     OF     CO^^STANTI:^fE. GOTHIC    WAR. DEATH     OP 

COXSTANTINE. DIVISION^     OF     THE     EMPIRE     AMONG     HIS 

THREE    SOXS. PERSIAN    WAR. TRAGIC    DEATHS    OF    CON- 

STANTINE    THE    YOUNGER    AND     CONSTANS. USURPATION 

OF  MAGNENTIUS. — CIVIL  WAR. — VICTORY  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

The  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  introduced  such  important  changes  into  the 
civil  and  religious  constitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the 
attention,  and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By  the 
grateful  zeal  of  the  Christians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church 
has  been  decorated  with  every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even 
of  a  saint;  w^hile  the  discontent  of  the  vanquished  party  has 
compared  Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants, 
who,  by  their  vice  and  w^eakness,  dishonored  the  Imperial 
purple.  The  same  passions  have  in  some  degree  been  per- 
petuated to  succeeding  generations,  and  the  character  of 
Constantine  is  considered,  even  in  the  present  age,  as  an 
object  either  of  satire  or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial 
union  of  those  defects  which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest 
admirers,  and  of  those  virtues  which  are  acknowledged  by 
his  most  implacable  enemies,  we  might  hope  to  delineate 
a  just  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the  truth 
and  candor  of  history  should  adopt  without  a  blush.^  But 
it  would  soon  appear,  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such 
discordant  colors,  and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent  qualities, 
must  produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather  than  human,  unless 
it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  distinct  lights,  by  a  careful 
separation  of  the  different  periods  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Constantine,  had 
been  enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  endowments.  His 
stature  was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deportment 
graceful,  his  strength  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every 

'  On  ne  se  trompera  point  ^ur  Conslantin,  en  croyanttout  le  malqu'en  dit  Eu- 
sebe,  et  tout  le  bien  qu'endit  Zosime.  Fleury,Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iii.  p.  233. 
Euf^ebius  aiul  Zosimus  form  indeed  the  two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invective. 
The  intermediate  shades  are  expressed  by  those  writers,  whose  character  or  situ- 
ation variously  tempered  the  influence  of  their  religious  zeal. 
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manly  exercise,  and  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  a  very  advanced 
season  of  life,  he  preserved  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity  and  tem- 
perance. Pie  delighted  in  the  social  intercourse  of  familiar 
conversation ;  and  thouo:h  he  mio;:ht  sometimes  indulge  his 
disposition  to  raillery  with  less  reserve  than  was  required  by 
the  severe  dignity  of  his  station,  the  courtesy  and  liberality 
of  his  manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him. 
The  sincerity  of  his  friendship  has  been  suspected ;  yet  he 
showed,  on  some  occasions,  that  he  was  not  incapable  of 
a  Avarm  and  lastinoj  attachment.  The  disadvantasje  of  au 
illiterate  education  had  not  prevented  him  from  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  learning;  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  derived  some  encouragement  from  the  mu- 
nificent protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  despatch  of 
business,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable ;  and  the  active 
powers  of  his  mind  were  almost  continually  exercised  m 
reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in  giving  audience  to  ambas- 
sadors, and  in  examining  the  complaints  of  his  subjects. 
Even  those  who  censured  the  propriety  of  his  measures  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  possessed  magnanimity 
to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the  most  arduous  de- 
signs, without  being  checked  either  by  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation, or  by  the  clamors  of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he 
infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops,  whom  he  con- 
ducted with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general ;  and  to  his 
abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune,  we  may  ascribe  the  signal 
victories  which  he  obtained  over  the  foreign  and  domestic 
foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory  as  the  reward,  perhaps 
as  the  motive,  of  his  labors.  The  boundless  ambition,  which, 
from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York,  appears 
as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may  be  justified  by  the  dan- 
gers of  his  own  situation,  by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by 
the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect  that 
his  success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and  order  to 
the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against  Maxentius 
and  Licinius,  he  had  ens^ao^ed  on  his  side  the  inclinations  of 
the  people,  who  compared  the  undissembled  vices  of  those 
tyrants  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which  seemed 
to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  administration  of  Constan- 
tine.^ 

2  The  virtues  of  Constantine  are  collected  for  the  most  part  from  Eutropjus 
and  the  younger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote  after  the  extinction  of  his 
family.  Even  Zosimus,  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  acknowledged  his  personal 
courage  and  military  achievements. 
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Had  Constantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or 
even  in  the  j)lains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character 
which,  Avith  a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted  to 
posterity.  But  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the 
moderate  and  indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the  same 
age)  degraded  him  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired 
among  the  most  deserving  of  the  Roman  princes.^  In  the 
life  of  Augustus,  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  con- 
verted, almost  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  of  human  kind.  In  that  of  Constantine, 
we  may  contemplate  a  hero,  who  had  so  long  inspired  his 
subjects  with  love,  and  his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerat- 
ing into  a  cruel  and  dissolute  monarch,  corrupted  by  his 
fortune,  or  raised  by  conquest  above  the  necessity  of  dis- 
simulation. The  general  peace  which  he  maintained  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  was  a  period  of  apparent 
splendor  rather  than  of  real  prosperity;  and  the  old  age  of 
Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the  opposite  yet  reconcilable 
vices  of  rapaciousness  and  prodigality.  The  accumulated 
treasures  found  in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius, 
were  lavishly  consumed  ;  the  various  innovations  introduced 
by  the  conqueror,  were  attended  with  an  increasing  expense  ; 
the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and  his  festivals,  required 
an  immediate  and  plentiful  supply  ;  and  the  oppression  of 
the  people  Avas  the  only  fund  which  could  support  the 
magnificence  of  the  sovereign.^  His  unworthy  favorites, 
enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of  their  master,  usurped 
with  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  corruption.^  A 
secret  but  universal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
public  administration,  and  the  emperor  himself,  though  he 
still  retained  the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the  esteem,  of  his 
subjects.  The  dress  and  manners,  which,  towards  the 
decline  of  life,  he   chose  to   affect,  served   only  to  degrade 

3  9te  Eutropius,  x.  6.  In  primo  Imperii  tempore  optimis  priricipibTis,  ultimo 
mediis  coinpaiaiidus.  From  the  nncieut  Greek  version  of  Pcuanius  (edit.  Haver- 
canip.  p.  697),  1  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Eutropius  had  originally  written  vix 
m(3diis  ;  and  that  the  offensive  monosyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inad- 
vertency of  transcribers.  Aurelius  Victor  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a 
vulgar  and  indeed  obscure  proverb.  Trachala  decern  annis  praestantissimus  ; 
d  lodecim  sequeuiibus  latro ;  decern  novissimis  pvpUlus  ob  imniodicas  profus- 
iones. 

*  .Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  8,  in  a  flattering  discourse  pronounced  before  the  son  of 
Constantine;  and  Caisares,  p.  33").  Zosimus,  p.  114,115.  The  stately  buildings  of 
Constantinople,  &c.,  may  be  quoted  as  a  lasting  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the 
profuseness  of  their  foun<ler. 

^  The  impartial  Ammianus  deserves  all  our  confidence.  Proximornm  fauces 
aperuit  primus  omnium  Constantinus.  L.  xvi.  o.  8.  Eusebius  himself  conf< -^ses 
the  abuse  (Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29,  54) ;  and  some  of  the  Imperial  laws  feebly 
point  out  the  remedy.    See  above,  p.  42  of  this  volume. 
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him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic  pomp,  which  liad 
been  adopted  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  assumed  an  air  of 
softness  and  effeminacy  in  the  person  of  Constantine.  He 
is  represented  with  false  hair  of  various  colors,  laboriously 
arranged  by  the  skilful  artists  of  the  times  ;  a  diadem  of  a 
new  and  more  expensive  fashion  ;  a  profusion  of  gems  and 
pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a  variegated  flowing 
robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with  flowers  of 
gold.  In  such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the  youth 
and  folly  of  Elagabulus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
wisdom  of  an  aged  monarch,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Roman 
veteran.®  A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indul- 
gence was  incapable  of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which 
disdains  suspicion,  and  dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of 
Maximian  and  Licinius  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the 
maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools  of 
tyrants  ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of  the  executions,  or 
rather  murders,  which  sullied  the  declining  age  of  Constan- 
tine, will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts  the  idea  of  a 
prince  who  could  sacrifice  without  reluctance  the  laws  of 
justice,  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  to  the  dictates  either  of 
his  passions  or  of  his  interest. 

The  same  fortune  which :So  invariably  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  Constantine,  seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  com- 
forts of  his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors 
who  had  enjoyed  the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reigns, 
Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Diocletian,  had  been  disappointed 
of  posterity  ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions  had  never  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  any  Imperial  family  to  groAV  up  and 
multiply  under  the  shade  of  the  purple.  But  the  royalty 
of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been  first  ennobled  by  the 
Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several  generations  ; 
and  Constantine  himself  derived  from  his  royal  father  the 
liereditary  honors  which  he  transmitted  to  his  children. 
The  emperor  had  been  twice  married.  jMinervina,  the 
obscure  but  lawful  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,"  had 
left  him  only  one  son,  who  was  called  Crispus.     By  Fausta, 

«  Julian,  in  the  Caesars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  His  suspicious  testi- 
mony is  coutirmed,  however,  by  the  learned  Spanheini,  with  the  authority  of 
medals  (see  Commentaire,  pp.  15fi,  299,  397,  459).  Eusebius  (Orat.  c.  5)  alleges,  that 
Constantine  dressed  for  the  public,  not  for  himself.  Were  this  admitted,  the 
vainest  coxcomb  could  never  want  an  excuse. 

7  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the  concubine  of 
Constantine  ;  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  rescued  her  character,  by  produc- 
ing a  decisive  passage  from  one  of  the  panegyrics :  **  Ab  ipso  tine  pueriLia;  te 
matrimonii  legibus  dedisti." 
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tlie  daughter  of  Maximian,  he  had  three  daughters,  and 
three  sons  known  by  the  kindred  names  of  Constantine, 
Constantius,  and  Constans.  The  unambitious  brothers  of 
the  great  Constantine,  Julius  Constantius,  Dalmatius,  and 
Ilannibalianus,^  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  most  honor- 
able rank,  and  the  most  affluent  fortune,  that  could  be  con- 
sistent with  a  private  station.  The  youngest  of  the  three 
lived  without  a  name,  and  died  without  posterity.  His 
two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new  branches  of  the  Im- 
perial race.  Gallus  and  Julian  afterwards  became  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  Patri- 
cian. The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated 
with  the  vain  title  of  Censor^  were  named  Dalmatius  and 
Hannibalianus.  The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constantine, 
Anastasia  and  Eutropia,  were  bestowed  on  Optatus  and 
Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  noble  birth  and  of  consular 
dignity.  His  third  sister,  Constantia,  was  distinguished  by 
her  preeminence  of  greatness  and  of  misery.  She  remained 
the  widow  of  the  vanquished  Licinius  ;  and  it  was  by  her 
entreaties,  that  an  innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their  mar- 
riage, preserved,  for  some  time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Cagsar, 
and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  succession.  Besides  the 
females,  and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve 
males,  to  whom  the  language  of  modern  courts  would  apply 
the  title  of  princes  of  the  blood,  seemed,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  birth,  to  be  destined  either  to  inherit  or  to 
support  the  throne  of  Constantine.  But  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  this  numerous  and  increasing  family  was  reduced  to 
the  persons  of  Constantius  and  Julian,  who  alone  had  sur- 
vived a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities,  such  as  the  tragic 
poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  Pelops  and  of 
Cadmus. 

Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  and  the  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians 
as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his 
education,  or  at  least  of  his  studies,  was  intrusted  to  Lactan- 
tius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Christians  ;  a  preceptor  admir- 
ably qualified  to  form  the  taste,  and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of 
liis  illustrious  disciple.^     At  the   age  of  seventeen,  Crispus 

8  Ducange  (Familiae  Byzaiitina?,  p.  44)  bestowson  Lim,  after  Zonaras,  the  name 
of  Constantine  ;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  it  was  already  occupied  by  the 
elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
and  is  approved  by  Tillemont.    Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  527. 

'•*  Jeroni.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantius  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
praise  of  the  disinterested  philosopher,  or  to  the  shame  of  the  unfeeling  patron. 
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"was  invested  with  the  title  of  Cresar,  and  tlie  administration 
of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans 
gave  him  an  early  occasion  of  signalizing  liis  military 
prowess.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  soon  afterwards, 
the  father  and  son  divided  their  powers  ;  and  this  history 
l)as  already  celebrated  the  valor  as  well  as  conduct  displayed 
by  the  latter,  in  forcing  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  so 
obstinately  defended  by  tlic  superior  fleet  of  Licinius.  This 
naval  victory  contributed  to  determine  the  event  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  names  of  Constantine  and  of  Crispus  were 
united  in  ihe  joyful  acclamations  of  their  eastern  subjects; 
who  loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  world  had  been  subdued, 
and  Avas  now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every 
virtue ;  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved  of 
Heaven,  and-  the  lively  image  of  his  father's  perfections. 
The  public  favor,  which  seldom  accompanies  old  age,  dif- 
fused its  lustre  over  the  youth  of  Crispus.  He  deserved 
the  esteem,  and  he  engaged  the  affections,  of  the  court,  the 
army,  and  the  people.  The  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning 
monarch  is  acknowledged  by  his  subjects  with  reluctance, 
and  frequently  denied  with  partial  and  discontented  mur- 
murs ;  Avhile,  from  the  opening  virtues  of  his  successor,  they 
fondly  conceive  the  most  unbounded  hopes  of  private  as 
well  as  public  felicity.^'^ 

This  dangerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  attention  of 
Constantine,  who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  was  impa- 
tient of  an  equal.  Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  the  alle- 
giance of  his  son  by  the  generous  ties  of  confidence  and 
gratitude,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  dissatisfied  ambition.  Crispus  soon 
had  reason  to  complain,  that  Avhile  his  infant  brother  Con- 
stantius  was  sent,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  his 
peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  provinces,^^  Ae,  a  prince 
of  mature  years,  who  had  performed  such  recent  and  signal 
services,  instead  of  being  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of 
Augustus,  was   confined  almost   a  prisoner  to  his  father's 

See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  345.  Dupin,  Biblioth^que 
Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  1.  205.  Lardjier's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  vol. 
vii.  p.  GG. 

1"  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  x,  c.  ?.  Eutropius  (x.  6)  styles  him  "  egregium 
rirum;"  and  Julian  (Orat.  i).  very  plainly  alludes  to  the  exploits  of  Cnspus  in 
the  civil  war.     See  Spanheim,  Coninie)it.  p.  02. 

^1  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  wiih  Ammianus  (1,  xiv.  c.  r>). 
The  j/ear  in  which  Constantius  was  created  Cresar  seems  to  be  more  accurately 
fixed  by  the  two  chronolof^ists  ;  but  the  historian  who  lived  in  his  court  could  not 
be  ijjnorantof  the  datj  of  the  anniversary.  For  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Ca-sar  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  see  Juliaji,  Orat.  i.  p.  12,  Godefroy,  Chronol. 
Legum,  p.  2G,  and  Blondel,  de  la  Priiuauiede  I'Eglise,  p.  1183. 
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court ;  and  exposed,  without  power  or  defence,  to  every 
calumny  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  sugp^est. 
Under  such  painful  circumstances,  the  royal  youth  might 
not  always  be  able  to  compose  his  behavior,  or  suppress  his 
discontent ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  was  encom- 
passed by  a  train  of  indiscreet  or  perfidious  followers,  who 
assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and  who  were  perhaps  in- 
structed to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth  of  his  resentment. 
An  edict  of  Constantine,  published  about  this  time,  mani- 
festly indicates  his  real  or  affected  suspicions,  that  a  secret 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. By  all  the  allurements  of  honors  and  rewards,  he 
invites  informers  of  every  degree  to  accuse  without  excep- 
tion his  magistrates  or  ministers,  his  friends  or  his  most  in- 
timate favorites,  protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that 
he  himself  will  listen  to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  will 
revenge  his  injuries  ;  and  concluding  with  a  prayer,  which 
discovers  some  apprehension  of  danger,  that  the  providence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still  continue  to  protect  the  safety 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire. ■''^ 

The  informers,  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  invita- 
tion, were  sufiiciently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the  guilty  persons  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  promised  an  am23le  measure  of  revenge  and 
j^unishment.  The  policy  of  Constantine  maintained,  how- 
ever, the  same  appearances  of  regard  and  confidence  towards 
a  son,  whom  he  began  to  consider  as  his  most  irreconcilable 
enemy.  Medals  were  struck  with  the  customary  vows  for 
the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  the  young  Caesar  ;  ^^  and  as 
the  people,  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the 
palace,  still  loved  his  virtues,  and  respected  his  dignity,  a 
poet  who  solicits  his  recall  from  exile,  adores  with  equal 
devotion  the  majesty  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  son.^"* 
The  time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating  the  august  cere- 
mony of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  ; 
and  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose,  removed  his  court  from 
Nicomedia  to  Rome,  where  the  most  splendid  preparations 
had  been  made  for  his  reception.     Every  eye,  and  every 

'2  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit,  iv.    Godefroy  suspected  the  secret  motives  of  this  law. 
Comment,  tom  iii.  jj.  9, 

13  Ducaiige,  Fam.  Byz9.nt.  p.  28.     Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  p.  610, 
1*  His  name  was  Porpliyrius  Optatianus.     The  date  of  liis  panepryric,  written, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  vile  acrostics,  is  settled  by  Scaligerad  Euseb, 
p.  250,  Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  p.  6U7,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  1.  iv.  c.  1. 
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tongue,  affected  to  express  their  sense  of  the  general  hap- 
piness, and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and  dissimulation  was 
drawn  for  a  wliile  over  the  darkest  desic^ns  of  revencre  and 
murder.^^  In  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the  unfortunate 
Crispus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor,  who  laid 
aside  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  without  assuming  the 
equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination  was  short  and  pri- 
vate ;  ^^  and  as  it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the  fate  of 
the  young  prince  from  the  eyes  of  tlie  Roman  people,  he 
was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where, 
soon  afterwards,  he  Avas  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  or  by  the  more  gentle  operation  of  poison." 
The  Caesar  Licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  Crispus  :  ^^  and  the  stern  jealousy  of 
Constantine  was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  liis 
favorite  sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son,  whose  rank 
was  his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  survive. 
The  story  of  these  unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence 
of  their  guilt,  the  forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  death,  were  buried  in  mysterious  obscurity  ;  and 
the  courtly  bishop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  work 
the  virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  observes  a  prudent  silence 
on  the  subject  of  these  tragic  events.^^  Such  haughty  con- 
tempt for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  whilst  it  imprints  an  in- 
delible stain  on  the  memory  of  Constantine,  must  remind  us 
of    the    very    different   behavior   of   one   of    the   greatest 

15  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  103.    Godefroy,  Clironol.  Legum,  p.  28. 

i<5 ' \KpiTia'i,u-ithout  a  trial,  is  the  strong  and  most  probably  the  just  expression 
of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  reign,  speaks  with  be- 
coming caution.  '"Nalu  graudior  incertum  qua  causa,  patris  judicio  occidisset." 
If  we  consult  the  succeeding  writers,  Eutropius,  the  younger  Victor,  Orosius, 
Jerom,  Zosimus,  Philostorgius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  their  Iknowledge  will  ap- 
pear gradually  to  increase,  as  their  means  of  information  must  have  diminished — 
a  circumstance  which  fi-equently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition. 

1^  Amniianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  11)  uses  the  genera)  expression  of  peremptum.  Codinus 
(p.  34)  beheads  the  young  prince  ;  butSidonius  Apoliinaris  (Epistol.  v.  8),  for  the 
sake  perhaps  of  an  antithesis  to  Fausta's  warm  bath,  chooses  to  administer  a 
draught  of  cold  poison. 

18  Sororis  lilium,  commodre  indolis  juvenem.  Eutropius,  x.  6.  May  1  not  be 
permitted  to  conjecture  that  Crispus  had  married  Helena,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery  of  the  princess,  in  tlie  year 
322,  a  general  pardon  was  granted  by  Constantine  V  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant. 
p.  47,  and  the  law  (1.  ix.  tit.  xxxvii.)  of  the  Theodosian  code,  which  has  so  much 
embarrassed  the  interpreters.     Godefroy.  tom.  iii.  p.  267  * 

ly  See  the  life  of  Constantine,  particularly  1.  ii.  c.  10,  20.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  41),  deduced  from  the  silence  of  Eusebius 
a  vain  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  fact. 


*  This  conjecture  is  very  doubtful.  The  obscurity  of  the  law  quoted  from  the 
Theodosian  code  scarcely  allows  any  inference,  and  there  is  extant  but  one  medal 
which  can  be  attributed  to  a  Helena,  wife  of  Crispus.  See  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num. 
Vet.  t.  viii.  pp.  102  and  145.— G. 
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monarchs  of  the  present  age.  The  Czar  Peter,  in  the  full 
possession  of  despotic  power,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
Russia,  of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  the  reasons  which  had 
compelled  him  to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal, 
or  at  least  of  a  degenerate,  son.^° 

The  innocence  of  Crispus  Avas  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  modern  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide, 
which  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  forbade  them 
to  justify.  They  pretend,  that  as  soon  as  the  afflicted 
father  discovered  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  by  which 
his  credulity  had  been  so  fatally  misled,  he  published  to  the 
world  his  repentance  and  remorse  ;  that  he  mourned  forty 
days,  during  which  he  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath, 
and  all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  ;  and  that,  for  the  last- 
ing instruction  of  posterity,  he  erected  a  golden  statue  of 
Crispus,  with  this  memorable  inscription :  To  my  sox, 
■WHOM  I  UNJUSTLY  coNDEMNED.^^  A  tale  SO  moral  and  so 
interesting  would  deserve  to  be  supported  by  less  excep- 
tionable authority;  but  if  we  consult  the  more  ancient  and 
authentic  writers,  they  will  inform  us,  that  the  repentance 
of  Constantine  was  manifested  only  in  acts  of  blood  and 
revenge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent 
son,  by  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wif^.  They 
ascribe  the  misfortunes  of  Crispus  to  the  arts  of  his  step- 
mother Fausta,  whose  implacable  hatred,  or  whose  disap- 
pointed love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of  Constantine  the  an- 
cient tragedy  of  Hippolytus  and  of  Phyedra.^^  Like  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian  accused  her 
son-in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt  on  the  chastity  of  his 
father's  wife ;  and  easily  obtained,  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  a  sentence  of  death  against  a  young  prince,  whom 
she  considered  with  reason  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of 
her  own  children.  But  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely  fate  of  her 
grandson  Crispus  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real  or  pretended 
discovery  was  made,  that  Fausta  herself  entertained  a 
criminal  connection  with  a  slave  belonging  to  the  Imperial 

20  Histoire  <le  Pierre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  c.  10. 

21  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  wasei-ected  by  Constantine,  and  afterwards 
concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codiims  very  rea<lily  creates  (p.  34)  two 
witnesses,  Hippolytus,  and  the  younger  Herodotus,  to  whose  imaginary  histories 
he  appeals  with  unblushing  confidence. 

-2  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  103)  may  be  considered  as  our  original.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  moderns,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients,  has  illustrated  and  im- 
proved his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative. 
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stables.^^  Her  condemnation  and  punishment  were  the  in- 
stant consequences  of  the  charge;  and  the  adulteress  was 
suffocated  by  the  steam  of  a  bath,  whicli,  for  that  purpose, 
had  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree.^*  By  some  it 
will  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal 
union  of  twenty  years,  and  the  honor  of  their  common  off- 
spring, the  destined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have  softened 
the  obdurate  heart  of  Constantine,  and  persuaded  him  to 
suffer  his  wife,  however  guilty  she  might  appear,  to  expiate 
her  offences  in  a  solitary  prison.  But  it  seems  a  superfluous 
labor  to  weigh  the  propriety,  unless  we  could  ascertain  tlie 
truth,  of  this  singular  event,  which  is  attended  with  some 
circumstances  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Those  wiio  have 
attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended,  the  character  of 
Constantine,  have  alike  disregarded  two  very  remarkable 
passages  of  two  orations  pronounced  under  t]i(^  succeeding 
reign.  The  former  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  empress  Fausta,  the  daughter,  wife, 
sister,  and  mother  of  so  many  princes.^^  Tlie  latter  as- 
serts, in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Constantine,  who  was  slain  three  years  after  his  father's 
death,  survived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  her  son.^^  Not- 
withstanding the  positive  testimony  of  several  writers 
of  the  Pagan  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  may 
still  remain  some  reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect, 
that  Fausta  escaped  the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her 
husband.*  The  deaths  of  a  son  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the 
execution  of  a  great  number  of  respectable,  and  perhaps  in-s 

23  Philostoi'giu?,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zosjmiis  (\  ii.  pp.  104,  116)  imputes  to  Coustar.tfne 
the  death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Fausta,  and  of  an  adulteress,  who  was 
the  mothei-  of  his  three  successors.  According  to  Jerom,  tlu«e  or  fpur  years 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Crispus  and  that  pf  Fausta.  The  elder  Victor  i^ 
prudently  silent. 

2*  If  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  private  {ipart, 
ments  of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution.  The  orator  Chrysostoni 
indulges  his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked  empress  on  a  desert  mountain  to  be  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts. 

2J  Julian.  Orat.  i.  He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispus.  She  might 
assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least,  she  was  not  considered  as  his  nional 
enemy.  Julian  compares  the  fortune  of  Fausta  with  that  of  Parysatis,  the 
Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally  recollected  the  second 
Agripi^in^  :— 

Et  moi,  qui  sur  le  trone  ai  suivi  nies  anoetres  : 
Moi,  tille,  femme,  soeur,  et  mere  Ue  vos  maitres. 

2G  Monod.  in  Constantin.  Jun.  c.  4.  ad  Calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.  The 
orj^tor  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens. 


*  Manso  (Leben  Constantins,  p.  Co)  treats  this  inference  of  Gibbon,  and  the 
authorities  to  which  lie  appeals,  with  too  much  cortenii>t,  considering  the  general 
scantiness  of  proof  on  this  curious  question.— !M. 
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nocent  friends,^  who  were  involved  in  their  fall,  may  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  justify  the  discontent  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  to  explain  the  satirical  verses  affixed  to  the 
palace  gate,  comparing  the  splendid  and  bloody  reigns  of 
Constantino  and  Nero.^^ 

By  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire 
seemed  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Constantine,  of 
Constantius,  and  of  Constans.  These  young  princes  were 
successively  invested  with  tlie  title  of  Caesar ;  and  the  dates 
of  tlieir  promotion  may  be  referi-ed  to  tlie  tenth,  the  twen- 
tieth, and  the  thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  their  father.-^ 
This  conduct,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future  mas- 
ters of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  excused  by  the  partiality 
of  paternal  affection  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the 
motives  of  the  emperor,  when  he  endangered  tlie  safety  both 
of  his  family  and  of  his  people,  by  the  unnecessary  elevation 
of  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Ilannibalianus.  The 
former  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  an  equality  with 
his  cousins.  In  favor  of  the  latter,  Constantine  invented  the 
new  and  singular  appellation  of  JVobilissimus  ;  ^'^  to  which 
he  annexed  the  flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  purple  and 
gold.  But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in  any  age 
of  the  empire  Hannibalianus  alone  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  King;  a  name  which  the  subjects  of  Tiberius  would 
have  detested,  as  the  profane  and  cruel  insult  of  capricious 
tyranny.  The  use  of  such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under 
the  reign  t>i  Constantine,  is  a  strange  and  unconnected  fact, 
which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of 
Imperial  medals  and  contemporary  writers.^^ 

^  Interfecitimmerosos  amicos.     Eutrop.  x.  6. 

**  Saturni  aurea  saecula  quis  requiiat? 

Sunt  liaec  geminea,  sed  Neioiiiaua. 

Sidon.  ApolHnar.  v.  8. 
It  is  somewliat  singular  that  these  satirical  lines  should  he  attributed,  not  to  an 
obscure  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius,  prime  minister  and 
favorite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive  that  the  imprecations  of  the 
Roman  people  were  dictated  by  humanity,  as  well  as  by  superstition.  Zosim,  1. 
ii-  p.  105- 

23  Euseb.  Orat.  in  Constantin.  c.  3.  These  dates  are  sufficiently  correct  to 
justify  the  orator. 

*' Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  117.  Under  the  predecessors  of  Constantine,  Xobilissimus 
was  a  vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined  title. 

•*'  Austrunnt  nummi  veteres  ac  singulares.  Spanheim  de  Usu  Numismat. 
I>issertat,  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Ammianus  speaks  of  this  Roman  king  (1.  xiv.  c.  1, 
and  Valesius  ad  ioc).  The  Valesian  fragment  styles  him  King  of  kings  ;  and  the 
Paschal  Clironicle  (p.  286),  by  employing  the  word  Pijya,  acquires  the  weight  of 
Latin  evidence.* 


*  Hannibalianus  is  always  designated  in  these  authors  by  the  title  of  king. 

Vol.  II.— 6 
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The  whole  empire  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  these  five  youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  exercises  of  the  body  j^repared  them  for  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  the  duties  of  active  life.  Those  who 
occasionally  mention  the  education  or  talents  of  Constantius, 
allow  that  he  excelled  in  the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and 
running ;  that  he  was  a  dexterous  archer,  a  skilful  horse- 
man, and  a  master  of  all  the  different  weapons  used  in  the 
service  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  infantry.^-  The  same 
assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed,  though  not  perhaps 
with  equal  success,  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  Constantine.*^  The  most  celebrated  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  were  invited  by  the  libei*ality  of  the 
emperor,  who  reserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of 
instructing  the  royal  youths  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  But  the  genius  of  Con- 
stantine  himself  had  been  formed  by  adversity  and  experi- 
ence. In  the  free  intercourse  of  private  life,  and  amidst  the 
dangei*s  of  the  court  of  Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  command 
his  own  passions,  to  encounter  those  of  his  equals,  and  to 
depend  for  his  present  safety  and  future  greatness  on  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  his  personal  conduct.  His  destined 
successors  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  and  educated 
in  the  Imperial  purple.  Incessantly  surrounded  with  a  ti*ain 
of  flatterers,  they  passed  their  youth  in  the  enjoyment  of 
luxury,  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne ;  nor  would  the 
dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them  to  descend  from  that  ele- 
vated station  from  wdience  the  various  characters  of  human 
natui'e  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect.  The 
indulgence  of  Constantine  admitted  them,  at  a  very  tender 
age,  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  and  they 
studied  the  art  of  reigning,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  in- 
trusted to   their  care.     The  younger  Constantine  was  ap- 

32  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercises  is  celebrated  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  11, 
Orat.  ii.  p.  53),  and  allowed  by  Ammianus  (.1.  xxi.  c.  16). 

**  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Coiistantin.  1.  iv.  c.  51.  Julian,  Orat.  i.  pp.  11-16,  with  Sj^an- 
heim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109.  Constantius  studied 
with  laudable  diligence  ;  but  the  dulness  of  Lis  fancy  prevented  him  from  suc- 
ceeding in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 


There  still  exist  medals  struck  to  his  honor,  on  which  the  same  title  is  found,  Ft,. 
HANNIBALIANO  REGI.  See  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  t.  viii.p.  UU.  Arnieniaui  nation- 
esque  circum  socias  habebat,  says  Aur.  Victor,  p.  225.  The  writer  means  the 
Lesser  Armenia.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  question  a  fact  supported  by  siich 
respectable  authorities,  Gibbon  considers  it  inexplical)le  and  incredible.  It  is  h 
strange  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  doubting,  to  refuse  all  belief  in  a  fact  of  such 
little  importance  in  itself,  and  attested  thus  formally  by  contemijon'.ry  authors 
and  public  monuments.    St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  1.  341.— M. 
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pointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Constan- 
tius  exchanged  that  department,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
their  father,  for  the  more  opulent,  but  less  martial,  countries 
of  the  East.  Italy,  the  Western  Illyricum,  and  Africa,  were 
accustomed  to  revere  Constans,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the 
representative  of  the  great  Constantine.  HelixedDalraatius 
on  the  Gothic  frontier,  to  which  he  annexed  the  government 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Gi-eece.  The  city  of  Cossarea 
was  chosen  for  the  residence  of  Hannibnlianus  ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
"were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his  new  kingdom.  For 
each  of  these  princes  a  suitable  establishment  was  provided. 
A  just  proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and  of  auxiliaries, 
was  allotted  for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence.  The 
ministers  and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  their  persons, 
were  such  as  Constantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  to 
control,  these  youthful  sovereimis  in  the  exercise  of  their 
delegated  power.  As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experi- 
ence, the  limits  of  their  authority  were  insensibly  enlarged  : 
but  the  emperor  always  reserved  for  himself  the  title  of 
Augustus  ;  and  while  he  showed  the  Ccesars  to  the  armies 
and  provinces,  he  maintained  every  part  of  the  empire  in 
equal  obedience  to  its  supreme  head.^^  The  tranquillity  of 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  scarcely  interrupted 
by  the  contemj^tible  insurrection  of  a  camel-driver  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,^^  or  by  the  active  part  Avhich  the  policy  of 
Constantine  engaged  him  to  assume  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths 
and  Sarmatians. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sar- 
matians form  a  very  remarkable  shade  ;  as  they  seem  to 
unite  the  manners  o^  the  Asiatic  barbarians  Avith  the  figure 
and  complexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  various  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alli- 
ance or  conquest,  the  Sarmatians  were  sometimes  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  ;  and  they  sometimes  spread 
themselves  over  the  immense  plains  which  lie  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Volga.^®     The  care  of  their  numerous  flocks 

^^Eusebius  (1.  iv.  c.  51,  52),  with  a  design  of  exalting  the  authority  and  glory 
of  CoiisLantine,  atlirms,  tliat  he  divi«le(l  the  Roman  empire  as  a  private  citizen 
might  have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distribution  of  the  provinces  may  bo 
collected  from  Eutrupius,  the  two  Victors,  and  the  Yalesian  fragment. 

^  Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult,  was  appre- 
hended and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tarsus,  by  ihe  vigilance  of  I^ahna- 
tius.  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of  Jerom,  and  the  doubtful  traditions 
of  Theophanes  and  Cedrenus. 

3J  Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  European 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia  ;  and  M.  D'Anville  has  ap;>lied  them  to  modern  geograi^hy 
with  the  skill  aud  accuracy  which  always  distinguish  that  excellent  writer. 
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and  herds,  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  the  exercise  of  war,  or 
rather  of  rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions  of  the  Sar- 
matians.  The  movable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  their  wives  and  children,  consisted  only  of  large 
wnggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents. 
The  military  strength  of  the  nation  was  composed  of  cavalry  ; 
and  the  custom  of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one 
or  two  spare  horses,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat 
with  a  rapid  diligence  which  surprised  the  security,  and 
eluded  the  pursuit,  of  a  distant  enemy.^'^  Their  poverty  of 
iron  prompted  their  rude  industry  to  invent  a  sort  of 
cuirass,  which  was  capable  of  resisting  a  sword  or  javelin, 
though  it  was  formed  only  of  horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin 
and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  an 
under  garment  of  coarse  linen.^^  The  offensive  arms  of  the 
Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and  a  weighty 
bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  fish-bones  for  the  points  of  their  weapons  ; 
but  the  custom  of  dipping  them  in  a  venomous  liquor,  that 
poisoned  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted,  is  alone  sufticient 
to  prove  the  most  savage  manners,  since  a  people  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred  so  cruel  a 
practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  would  have 
disdained  so  impotent  a  resource.^^  Whenever  these  Bar- 
barians issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest  of  prey,  their 
shaggy  beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs  with  which  they 
were  covered  from  head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  counten- 
ances, which  seemed  to  express  the  innate  cruelty  of  their 
minds,  inspired  the  more  civilized  provincials  of  Rome  with 
horror  and  dismay. 

The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  enjoyment 
of  fame  and  luxuiy,  was  condemned  to  a  hopeless  exile  on 

37  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  The  Sarmatian  horses  were  castrated  to  prevent  the 
mischievous  accidents  which  miglit  happen  from  tiie  noisy  and  ungovernable 
passions  of  the  males. 

^^  Pausanius,  1.  i.  p.  50,  edit.  Knhn.  That  inquisitive  traveller  had  carefullj' 
examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirass,  which  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius 
at  Atiiena. 

29  Aspicis  et  mitti  sub  adunco  toxica  ferro, 

Et  telum  causas  moriis  habere  duas. 

Ovid.  ex.  Ponto,  1.  iv.  ep.  7,  ver.  11. 

See  in  the  Recherches  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  ii.  pp.  236-271,  a  very  curious  dis- 
sertation on  poisoned  darts.  The  venom  was  commonly  extracted  from  the  vege- 
table reign  ;  but  that  employed  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  viper,  and  a  mixture  of  human  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arms,  which 
has  been  spread  over  both  worlds,  never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the  arms 
of  a  disciplined  enemy. 
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the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed, 
almost  without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of  the 
desert,  with  whose  stern  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle 
shade  might  hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pathetic,  but 
sometimes  unmanly  lamentations,''*'  he  describes  in  the  most 
lively  colors  the  dress  and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads, 
of  the  Getae  and  Sarmatians,  who  w^ere  associated  for  the 
purposes  of  destruction  ;  and  from  the  accounts  of  history 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  these  Sarmatians  were 
the  Jazyga),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of 
tlie  nation.  The  alhirements  of  plenty  engaged  them  to 
seek  a  ])ermanent  establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire. Soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  obliged  the 
Dacians,  who  subsisted  by  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Teyss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  coiintiy,  and  to 
abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are  bounded  by  the  course  of 
the  Danube  and  the  semicircular  enclosure  of  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountain s.^^  In  this  advantageous  position,  they 
watched  or  suspended  the  moment  of  attack  ;  as  they  were 
provoked  by  injuries  or  appeased  by  presents,  they  gradu- 
ally acquired  the  skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons ; 
and  although  the  Sfirmatians  did  not  illustrate  their  name 
by  any  memorable  exploits,  they  occasionally  assisted  their 
eastern  and  western  neighbors,  the  Goths  and  the  Germans, 
with  a  formidable  body  of  cavalry.  They  lived,  under  the 
irregular  aristocracy  of  their  chieftains ;  ^^  but  after  they 
had  received  into  thoir  bosom  the  fugitive  Vandals,  who 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  Gothic  power,  they  seem  to 
liave  ehosen  a  king  from  that  nation,  and  from  the  illustrious 
race  of  the  Astingi,  Avho  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  the  northern  ocean. ^^  .^ 

*^  The  nine  hooks  of  Poetical  Epistles  which  Ovid  composed  during  the  seven 
first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  besides  the  merit  of  elegance,  a  dou- 
ble value.  Thcjy  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind  under  V(!ry  singular  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  they  contain  many  curious  observations,  whidi  no  K<>man, 
except  Ovid,  could  have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Every  circumstan(;c  which 
tends  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Barbarians,  has  been  drawn  together  by  the 
very  accurate  Count  de  Buat.  Hist.  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  iv. 
c.  xvi.  pp.  286-1)17. 

^i  The  Sarmatiau  Jazygse  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  Pathissus  or  Tibiscus, 
when  Pliny,  in  the  year  79,  published  his  Natural  History.  See  1.  iv.  c.  25.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or  seventy  years  before,  they  appear  to  have 
inhabited  Ijeyond  the  Geta?,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

^-  Principes  Sarmatariim  Jazygum  penes  quos  civitatis  regimen^ 'plebem 

quoque  et  vim  equitum,  qua  sola  valent,  offerebant.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  5.  This  oiler 
was  made  in  the  civil  war  between  Altellius  and  Vespasian. 

•♦•^  This  hypothesis  of  a  Vandal  king  reigning  over  Sarmatian  subjects,  seen)s 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  Goth  flornand'^s  witli  the  Greek  and  Latin  historiaiis 
of  Constantine.    It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore,  who  lived  in  Spain  under  the 
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This  motive  of  enmity  must  have  inflamed  the  subjects 
of  contention,  which  perpetually  arise  on   the  confines  of 
warlike  and  independent  nations.     The  Vandal  princes  were 
stimulated  by  fear  and  revenge  ;  the  Gothic  kings  a8})ired  to 
extend  their  dominion  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a  small  ri\er  which 
falls  into  the  Teyss,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  con- 
tending Barbarians.     After  some  experience  of  the  superior 
strengtli  and  numbers  of  their  adversaries,  the  Sarmatians 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman  monarch,  who  beheld 
with  pleasure  the  discord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly 
alarmed  by  the   progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.     As  soon  as 
Constantine  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  weaker 
party,  the  haughty  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  ex 
pecting  the  attack  of  the  legions,  boldly  passed  the  Danube, 
and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through  the  province  of 
Maesia.     To  oppose  the  inroad  of  this  destroying  host,  the 
aged  emperor  took  the  field  in  person  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
either  his   conduct  or  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which 
he  had  acquired  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars.    He 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops  fly  before  an  in- 
considerable detachment  of  the   Barbarians,  who  pursued 
them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified  camp,  and  obliged  him  to 
consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate  and  ignominious  retreat.f 
The  event  of  a  second  and  more  successful  action  retrieved 
the  honor  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  poAvers  of  art  and 
discipline    prevailed,  after    an    obstinate    contest,  over   the 
efforts  of  irregular  valor.     The  broken  army  of  the  Goths 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted  province,  and  the 
j^assage  of  the  Danube :  and  although  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine  was  permitted  to  sup])ly  the  place  of  his 
father,  the  merit  of  the   victory,  which  diffused  universal 
joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  ausj^icious  counsels  of  the  emperor 
» himself. 

dominion  of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sanna- 
tians.     See  his  Chronicle  in  Grotius,  p.  TO'J.* 


*  I  have  already  noticed  the  confusion  which  must  necessarily  arise  in  history, 
when  names  purely  (it oijrapliical ,  as  this  of  Sarmaiia.  are  taken  for  /lisrorical 
names  belonging  to  a  single  nation.  We  perceive  it  here  :  it  has  forced  Gibbon 
to  suppose  without  any  reason  but  the  necessity  of  extricating  himself  from  liis 
perplexity,  that  the  Sarmatians  had  taken  a  king  from  amo)ig  the  Vandals;  a 
supposition  entire  y  contrary  to  the  usages  of  Barbarians.  JJacia,  at  this  period, 
was  occupied,  iiot  by  Sarma  ians,  who  have  never  formed  a  distinct  race,  but  by 
A'andals,  whom  tiie  ancioits  have  often  confounded  under  the  general  term  Sar- 
matinns.     See  Gattcrer's  Welt-Geschichte.  p.  4G1. — G. 

t  Gibbon  states  that  Constantine  was  defeated  by  the  Gotbs  in  a  first  battle. 
No  nncient  autlior  mentions  such  an  event.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake  in  Gibbon. 
St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i  o-i. — M. 
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He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage,  by 
his  negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Cher- 
sonesus/*  whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Tauric  or  Crimaean  peninsula,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of 
a  Grecian  colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magis- 
trate, assisted  by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled 
the  Fathers  of  the  City.  The  Chersonites  were  animated 
against  the  Goths,  by  the  memory  of  the  wars,  wliich,  in 
the  preceding  century,  they  had  maintained  with  unequal 
forces  against  the  invaders  of  their  country.  They  were 
connected  with  the  Romans  by  the  mutual  benefits  of  com- 
merce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from  the  provinces  of  Asia 
with  corn  and  manufactures,  which  they  purchased  with 
their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hides.  Obedient  to 
the  requisition  of  Constantine,  they  prepared,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  magistrate  Diogenes,  a  considerable  army, 
of  which  the  principal  strength  consisted  in  cross-bows  and 
military  chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack  of 
the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Goths,  as- 
sisted the  operations  of  the  Imperial  generals.  The  Goths, 
vanquished  on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
where,  iu  the  course  of  a  severe  cara23aign,  above  a  hundred 
thousand  were  computed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and 
hunger.  Peace  was  at  iengtli  granted  to  their  humble  sui> 
plications ;  the  eldest  son  of  Alaric  was  accepted  as  the 
most  valuable  hostage  ;  and  Constantine  endeavored  to  con- 
vince their  chiefs,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  honors  and  re- 
wards, how  far  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable 
to  their  enmity.    In  the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards 

'  *^  I  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without  scruple,  the 
authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  wars  aiul  ne- 
gotiations of  tlie  Chersonites.  I  am  aware  that  he  was  a  Greek  oE  the  tenlh  cen- 
tury, and  that  his  accounts  of  ancient  history  are  frenuently  confused  and  fabu- 
lous. But  on  this  occasion  his  nariative  is,  for  ihe  most  part,  consistent  and 
probable  ;  nor  is  there  much  diificulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  might  have 
access  to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  meaner  histo- 
rians. For  th3  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see  Peyssonel,  des  Peuples 
barbares  qui  out  habite  les  Cords  du  Danube,  c.  xvi.  84-90.* 


*  Gibbon  has  confounded  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ciierson,  the  ancient 
Cherso)iesus,  with  the  people  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica.  If  ho  had  read  with 
more  attention  the  chapter  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  from  whicli  this 
narrative  is  deiived,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  author  clearly  distinguishes  the 
republic  of  Cher-ou  from  the  rest  of  the  Tauric  Peninsula,  then  possessed  by 
the  kings  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  that  the  city  of  Cherson  alone  fur- 
n'shed  succors  to  the  Romans.  The  English  historian  is  also  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  S'ephaniphoros  of  the  Chersonites  was  a  perp>'tual  magistrate  ;  since  it 
is  easy  to  discover  from  the  great  number  of  Stephanephoroi  mentioned  by  Con- 
stantine Porphyrog '7utr,s,  that  they  wera  annual  magistrates  like  almost  all 
those  which  governed  the  Grecian  rei)ublics.  St.  Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i. 
32G.— M. 
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the  faithful  Chersonites,  the  emperor  was  still  more  mag- 
nificent. The  pride  of  the  nation  was  gratified  by  the 
splendid  and  almost  royal  decorations  bestowed  on  their 
magistrate  and  his  successors.  A  perpetual  exemption  from 
all  duties  was  stipulated  for  their  vessels  which  traded  to 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  regular  subsidy  was  prom- 
ised, of  iron,  corn,  oil,  and  of  every  supply  which  could  be 
useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was  thought  that  the 
Sarmatians  were  sufficiently  rewarded  by  their  deliverance 
from  impending  ruin  ;  and  the  emperor,  perhaps  with  too 
strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war  from  the  customary  gratifications  which  were 
allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation. 

•  Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians 
soon  forgot,  with  the  levity  of  barbarians,  the  services  which 
they  had  so  lately  received,  and  the  dangers  which  still 
threatened  their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  ten'itory  of 
the  empire  provoked  the  indignation  of  Constantine  to 
leave  them  to  their  fate;  and  he  no  longer  opposed  the  am- 
bition of  Geberic,  a  renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently 
ascended  the  Gothic  throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king, 
whilst  alone,  and  unassisted,  he  defended  his  dominions 
with  undaunted  courage,  was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  de- 
cisive battle,  which  swept  away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian 
youth."^  The  remainder  of  the  nation  embraced  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  arming  their  slaves,  a  hardy  race  of 
hunters  and  herdsmen,  by  whose  tumultuary  aid  they 
revenged  their  defeat,  and  expelled  the  invader  from  their 
confines.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  exchanged 
a  foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous  and  more 
implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servitude,  elated  by 
their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under  the  name  of  Limi- 
gantes,  claimed  and  usurped  the  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  had  saved.  Their  masters,  unable  to  withstand 
the  ungoverned  fury  of  the  po]>ulace,  preferred  the  hard- 
ships of  exile  to  the  tyranny  of  their  servants.  Some  of 
the  fugitive  Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious  depend- 
ence, under  the  hostile  standard  of  the  Goths.  A  more 
numerous  band  retired  beyond  the  Carpathian   Mountains, 

♦  Gibbon  supposes  that  this  war  took  place  because  Coustantiue  had  deducted 
a  part  of  the  customary  gratitications,  granted  by  liis  predecessors  to  the  Sarma- 
tians. Nothing  of  lliis  kind  appear.^  in  the  authors.  We  see  on  ilie  couiraiy, 
tliat  after  his  victory,  and  to  punish  the  Sarmatians  for  the  ravages  they  had 
committed,  he  withheld  the  sums  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to  bestow.  SL 
Martin,  note  to  Le  Beau,  i.  327  — M. 
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among  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and  were  easily 
admitted  to  share  a  superfluous  waste  of  uncultivated  land. 
But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  distressed  nation  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Rome.  Implor- 
ing the  protection  and  forgiveness  of  the  emperor,  they 
solemnly  ])romised,  as  subjects  in  peace,  and  as  soldiers  in 
war,  the  most  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  empire  which  should 
graciously  receive  them  into  its  bosom.  According  to  the 
maxims  adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the  offers  of 
this  barbarian  colony  Avere  eagerly  accepted;  and  a  com- 
petent portion  of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy,  were  immediately  assigned 
for  the  habitation  and  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Sarmatians.^^ 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting 
the  homage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Constantine  asserted  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  most  remote  countries  of  Indin, 
congratulated  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  government.^® 
If  he  reckoned,  among  the  favors  of  fortune,  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  of  his  nephew,  and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  private  as  well  as  public 
felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  a  period  which 
none  of  his  predecessors,  since  Augustus,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  celebrate.  Constantine  survived  that  solemn  fes- 
tival about  ten  months  ;  and  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-four, 
after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at  the 
palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope 
of  recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the  use  of  the  Avarm 
baths.     The  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief,  or  at  least  of 

43  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  imperfect  a 
manner,  that  1  have  been  obliged  to  conipare  tlie  following  writers,  who  mutually 
sai)ply,  correct,  and  illustrate  each  other.  'J  hose  "who  will  take  the  same  tioti- 
ble,  may  actiuire  a  right  of  criticising  my  narrative.  Ainmianus,  1.  xvii.  c.  12. 
Anonym.  A'alesian.  p.  715.  Eutropius,  x.  7.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  26. 
Julian  Orat.  i.  p.  9,  and  Spanheim,  Comment,  p.  94.  Hieronym,  in  ChroTi.  Euseb. 
in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  G.  Socrates,  U  i.  c.  18.  ^ozomeii,  1.  i.  c.  8.  ZoKimus, 
1.  iu  p.  1U8.  Joriiandes  de  Reb  Geticis,  c.  22.  Isidorus  in  Chron.  p.  700  ;  in  Hist. 
Gothorum  Grotii.  Constantin.  Fori)hyrogenitus  de  Admini.strat.  Imperii,  c.  53, 
p.  208.  edit.  Meursii.* 

^•>  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  50)  remarks  three  circumstances  relative  to 
these  Indians.  1.  Tliey  came  from  the  shores  of  tlie  eastern  ocean;  a  description 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China  or  Coromandel.  2.  They  presented 
shining  gems,  and  unknown  animals.  .'5.  They  protested  their  kings  had  erected 
statues  to  represeiit  the  sujjreme  majesty  of  Constantino. 


*  Compare,  on  this  very  obscure  but  remarkable  war,  Manso,  Leben  Constan- 
tine, p.  195.— M, 
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mourning,  surpassed  whatever  had  been  practised  on  any 
former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  chiinis  of  tlie  senate 
and  people  of  ancient  Rome,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror, according  to  his  last  request,  was  transported  to  the 
city,  which  was  destined  to  preserve  the  name  and  memory 
of  its  founder.  The  body  of  Constantine,  adorned  with 
the  vain  symbols  of  greatness,  the  pur])le  and  diadem,  was 
de]iosited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been  splendidly  fur- 
nished and  illuminated.  The  forms  of  the  court  were 
strictly  maintained.  Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  house- 
hold, approaching  the  person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended 
knees  and  a  composed  countenance,  offered  their  respectful 
homai^e  as  seriouslv  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  From 
motives  of  policy,  this  theatrical  representation  was  for  some 
time  continued;  nor  could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  that  Constantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indul- 
gence of  heaven,  had  reigned  after  his  death.^"^ 

But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  empty  pageantry  ;  and 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute 
monarch  is  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no  longer 
anything  to  hope  from  his  favor,  or  to  dread  from  his  resent- 
ment. The  same  ministers  and  generals,  who  bowed  with 
such  reverential  awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  de- 
ceased sovereign,  were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to 
exclude  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Ilannibalianus, 
from  the  share  which  he  had  assigned  them  in  the  succession 
of  the  empire.  We  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
court  of  Constantine  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives 
which  influenced  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy;  unless  Ave 
should  suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  revenge  against  the  pr^efect  Ablavius,  a  proud  favorite, 
who  had  long  directed  the  counsels  and  abused  the  confi- 
dence of  the  late  emperor.  The  arguments,  by  which  they 
solicited  the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and  ]:)eople,  arc  of  a 
more  obvious  nature ;  and  they  might  with  deceiu;y,  as  well 
as  truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank  of  the  children  of  Con- 
stantine, the  danger  of  multiplying  the  number  of  sovereigns, 
and  the  imi)ending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the  republic, 

*'  Fimus  relatum  in  iirbem  sui  iiominis,  quod  sane  P.  R.  fegerrime  tulit.  Au- 
relius  Victor.  Constantine  prepaied  lor  liimself  a  stately  tomb  in  ihe  church  of 
the  Holy  Aposiles.  Kuseb.  1.  iv.  c.  GO.  The  best,  nnd  indeed  almost  the  only 
account  of  tlie  sickness,  death,  and  funeral  of  Constantine,  is  contained  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Life,  by  Eusebius. 
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from  the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were  nol  con- 
nected by  the  tender  synipatliy  of  fraternal  affection.  The 
intripfue  was  conducted  with  zeal  and  secrecy,  till  a  loud  and 
unanimous  declaration  was  procured  from  the  troops,  that 
they  Avould  suffer  none  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented 
monarch  to  reign  over  the  Koman  empire.^^  The  younger 
Dalmatius,  who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  interest,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited 
a  considerable  share  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Constantine: 
but,  on  this  occasion  he  does  not  appear  to  have  concerted 
any  measures  for  supporting,  by  arms,  the  just  claims  which 
himself  and  his  royal  brother  derived  from  the  liberality  of 
their  uncle.  Astonished  and  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of 
2")opular  fury,  they  seem  to  have  remained,  without  the  power 
of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the  hands  of  their  implacable 
enemies.  Their  fate  was  suspended  till  the  arrival  of  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,^^  and  perhaps  the  most  favored,  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine. 

The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  the 
care  of  his  funeral  to  the  piety  of  Constantius  ;  and  that 
prince,  by  the  vicinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  pre- 
vent the  diligence  of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their  dis- 
tant government  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  his  first  care  was 
to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  his  kinsmen,  by  a  solemn  oath 
Avhich  he  pledged  for  their  security.  His  next  employment 
was  to  find  some  specious  pretence  which  might  release  his 
conscience  from  the  obligation  of  an  imprudent  promise. 
The  arts  of  fraud  were  made  subservient  to  the  designs  of 
cruelty ;  and  a  manifest  forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of 
the  most  sacred  character.  From  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  Constantius  received  a  fatal  scroll,  affirmed  to  be 
the  genuine  testament  of  his  father ;  in  which  the  emperor 
expressed  his  suspicions  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
brothers ;  and  conjured  his  sons  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to 
consult  their  own  safety,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. ^*^ 

*^  Eusebius  (1.  iv.  c.  68)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  declaralion  of  the 
troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circunistAnces  of  the  subsequent  niussacie. 

*'^  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely,  drawji  by 
Eutropius.  (x.  9.)  Dalmatius  Csesar  prosperrima  indole,  neque  patruo  absiniilis, 
haud  multo  post  oppressus  est  factione  militari.  As  both  Jerom  and  ihe  Alexan- 
drian Chronicle  mention  the  third  year  of  tlio  Cfesar,  ^vhich  did  not  commence 
till  the  18th  or  24th  of  September,  A.  D.  3.37,  it  is  certain  that  these  military  fac- 
tions continued  above  four  months. 

&'  I  have  related  this  -i'ltriilfir  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philostorgius,  ].  ii. 
c.  16.    But  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constantius  and  hi.-s  adherents. 
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"Whatever  reasons  might  have  been  alleged  hy  these  unfor- 
tunate princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honor  against  so  in- 
credible  an  accusation,   they  were  silenced  by  the  furious 
clamors  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  themselves,  at  once, 
their  enemies,  their  judges,   and   their  executioners.      The 
spirit,  and  even  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  repeat- 
edly violated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  ;  which  involved 
the  two  imcles  of  Constantius,  seven  of  his  cousins,  of  whom 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the  most  illustrious,  the 
Patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  late  em- 
peror, and  the  Proefect  Ablavius,  whose  power  and  riches  had 
inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple.     If  it 
were  necessary  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  scene, 
we  might  add  that  Constantius  himself  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and  that  he  had  bestowed  his  sis- 
ter in  marriage  on  his  cousin  Hannibalianus.    These  alliances, 
which  the  policy  of  Constantino,  regardless  of  the  public  pre- 
judice,^^ had  formed  between  the  several  branches  of  the 
Imperial  house,  served  only  to  convince  mankind,  that  these 
princes  were  as  cold  to  the  endearments  of  conjugal  affection, 
as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the 
moving  entreaties  of  youth  and  innocence.     Of  so  numerous 
a  family,  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two  youngest  children 
of  Julius  Constantius,  Avere  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  as- 
sassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with  slaughter,  had  in   some 
measure  subsided.     The  emperor  Constantius,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  guilt  and 
reproach,  discovered,  on  some  future  occasioUvS,  a  faint  and 
transient  remoree  for  those  cruelties  which  the  pei-fidious 

it  was  laid  aside  witli  oonteYnpt,  as  soon  as  it  served  their  imiTiediate  purpose. 
Atbanasius  (toin.  i.  p.  -856)  mentions  the  <oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the 
security  ot  his  kinsmen** 

&i  Conjugia  sobrinarum  diu  ignorata,  tempoi'e  addito  percrebuisse.  Tacit. 
Annal.  xii.  G,  and  Lipsius  ad  loc.  The  repeal  of  the  ancient  law,  and  the  practice 
of  live  hundred  years,  were  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  i)rejudices  of  tlie  Romans, 
who  still  considered  the  marriages  of  cousins*german  as  a  species  of  impeifect 
incest  (Augustiu  de  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  6);  and  Julian,  whose  mind  was  biased  by 
superstition  and  resentment,  stigmatizes  these  unnatural  alliances  between  his 
own  cousins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  yafxiof  re  ov  yafxiov  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228). 
The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since  revived  and  enforced  this  prohibition, 
without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into  the  civil  or  the  common  law  of 
Europe.  See  on  the  subject  of  these  marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331.  Brouer 
de  Jure  Connub.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Herieourt  des  Loix  Ecclesiastiques  part  iii.  c.  5- 
rieury,  Institutions  du  Droit  Canonique,  torn.  i.  p.  331.  Paris,  1TG7,  and  Fra  Taolo, 
Istoria  del  Concilio  Trident.  1-  viii. 


*  The  authority  of  Philostorgius.  is  so  suspicious,  as  not  to  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish this  fact,  which  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his  history  as  certain,  while  in  the 
note  he  appears  to  doubt  it.— G. 
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counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  the 
troops,  had  extorted  from  his  unexperienced  youth.^^ 

The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
division  of  tlie  provinces ;  which  was  ratified  in  a  personal 
interview  of  the  three  brotliers.  Constantine,  the  eldest  of 
the  Caisars,  obtained,  with  a  certain  preeminence  of  rank,  tlie 
possession  of  the  new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  father.  Thrace,  and  the  countries  of  the  East, 
were  alloted  for  tlie  patrimony  of  Constantius  ;  and  Constans 
was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  the  Western  Illyricum.  The  armies  submitted  to  their 
hereditary  right ;  and  they  condescended,  after  some  delay, 
to  accept  from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  Augustus. 
When  they  first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  eldest 
of  these  princes  was  twenty-one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the 
third  only  seventeen,  years  of  age.^^ 

While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  stand- 
ards of  his  brothers,  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effem- 
inate troops  of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
Persian  war.  At  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  throne 
of  the  East  was  filled  by  Sapor,  son  of  Hormouz,  or  Ilor- 
misdas,  and  grandson  of  Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of 
Galerius,  had  humbly  confessed  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
power.  Although  Sapor  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long 
reign,  he  was  still  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his 
accession,  by  a  very  strange  fatality,  had  preceded  that  of 
his  birth.  The  wife  of  Plormouz  remained  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  event  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  apprehensions  of  civil 
war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  positive  assurance  of  the 
Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz  had  conceived,  and  would 
safely  produce  a  son.  Obedient  to  the  voice  of  superstition, 
the  Persians  prepared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation.  A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  state, 
was  exhibited   in  the  midst  of  the  palace ;  the  diadem  was 

*2  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  270)  charges  his  cousin  Constantius  with  the 
whole  guilt  of  a  massacre,  from  which  he  himself  so  narrowly  escaped.  His  as- 
sertion is  contirmed  by  Athanasius,  who,  tor  reasons  of  a  very  tlillerent  nature, 
was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Constantius  (tom.  i.  p.  «5l)).  Zosimus  joins  in  the  same 
accu-;atioii.  But  the  three  abbreviaLors,  Eutropius  and  the  Victors,  use  very  quali- 
fying expressions  .  "  siuente  potius  quam  jubente;  "  "  mcertuni  quo  suasore  ;  " 
*'  VI  militum." 

'">■'•  Euseb.  In  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  69.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  117.  Tdat.  in  Chron. 
See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs.  lorn.  iv.  pp.  10)5(3-1091.  The 
reign  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Constantinople  is  noticed  only  in  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle. 
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placed  on  the  spot,  wliicli  might  be  supposed  to  conceal  the 
future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  prostrate  satraps  adored 
the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  insensible  sovereign. ^^  If 
any  credit  can  be  given  to  this  marvellous  tale,  which  seems, 
however,  to  be  countenanced  by  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  extraordmary  duration  of  his  reign,  we  must 
admire  not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.  In 
tlie  soft,  sequestered  education  of  a  Persian  harem,  the  royal 
3'outh  could  discover  the  importance  of  exercising  the  A'igor 
of  his  mind  and  body;  and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved 
a  throne,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  while  he  was  yet 
unconscious  of  the  duties  and  temptations  of  absolute  power. 
His  minoi'ity  was  exposed  to  tlie  almost  inevitable  calamities 
of  domestic  discord  ;  his  capital  was  surprised  and  plundered 
by  Thair,  a  poAverful  king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  ;  and  the 
majesty  of  the  royal  family  was  degraded  by  the  captivity  of 
a  princess,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  king.  But  as  soon  as 
Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  the  presumptuous  Thair, 
his  nation,  and  his  country,  fell  beneath  the  first  effort  of  the 
young  warrior ;  who  used  his  victory  with  so  judicious  a 
mixture  of  rigor  and  clemency,  that  he  obtained  from  the 
fears  and  gratitude  of  the  Arabs  the  title  of  Dhoxdacnaf^  or 
protector  of  the  nation. ^^ 

The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemies  ascribe 
the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  animated  by 
the  desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  fathers,  and  of 
wresting  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces 
beyond  the  Tigris.  The  military  fame  of  Constantine,  and 
the  real  or  apparent  strength  of  his  government,  suspended 
the  attack;  and  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  provoked 
the  resentment,  his  artful  negotiations  amused  the  patience 
of  the  Imperial   court.     The  death  of  Constantine  was  the 

54  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this  story  (1.  iv.  p. 
135,  edit.  Louvre).  He  derived  his  iutormation  from  some  extracts  of  the  Persian 
Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by  the  interpreter  Sergius,  during  liis  em- 
bassy at  that  court.  The  coronation  of  the  mother  of  Sapor  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Schikard  (Tarikh.  p.  116),  and  D'Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p. 
763.)  * 

^'•>  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  764-  t 


*  The  author  of  the  Zenut-ul-Tarikh  states  that  the  lady  herself  affirmed  her 
belief  of  this  from  the  extraordinary  liveliness  of  the  infant,  and  its  lying  on  the 
right  side.  Tho.ie  who  are  sage  on  such  subjects  must  determine  what  right  she 
had  to  be  positive  from  these  symptoms.     IMak-olm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  i.  83.  — ]\L 

t  Gibbon,  according  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  has  greatly  mistaken  the  derivation  of 
this  name  ;  it  means  Zoolaktaf,  the  Lord  of  the  Shoulders,  from  his  directing  the 
shoulders  of  his  captives  to  be  pierced  and  then  dislocated  by  a  string  passed 
through  them.  Eastern  autliors  are  agreed  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  title. 
Malcolm,  i.  84.  Gibbon  took  his  derivation  from  D'Herbelot,  who  gives  both,  the 
Jatter  on  the  authority  of  the  Leb.  Tarikh.— M. 
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signal  of  war,^^  and  llie  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and 
Armenian  frontier  seemed  to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  spoil  and  an  easy  conquest.  The  ex- 
amj)le  of  the  massacres  of  the  palace  diffused  a  spirit  of 
licentiousness  and  sedition  among  the  troops  of  the  East,  who 
were  no  longer  restrained  by  their  habits  of  obedience  to  a 
veteran  commander.  By  the  prudence  of  Constantius,  who, 
from  the  interview  with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia,  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  legions 
•were  gradually  restored  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline; 
but  the  season  of  anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the 
siege  of  Nisibis,  and  to  occupy  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Mesopotamia.^'  In  Armenia,  the  renowned 
Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed  the  peace  and  glory  which  he 
deserved  by  his  valor  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Rome.f 
The  firm  alliance  which  he  maintained  with  Constantine  was 
productive  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits;  by 
the  conversion  of  Tiridates,  the  character  of  a  saint  was 
applied  to  that  of  a  hero,  the  Christian  faith  was  preached  and 
established  from  the  Eu])hrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  Armenia  was  attached  to  the  empire  by  the  double  ties 
of  policy  and  religion.  But  as  many  of  the  Armenian  nobles 
still  refused  to  abandon  the  plurality  of  their  gods  and  of 
their  wives,  the  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  a  dis- 
contented faction,  which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of  their 
sovereign,  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  length  after  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates. 
His  lawful  heir  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Christian  priests 
were  either  murdered  or  expelled  from  their  churches,  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were  solicited  to  descend  from 
their  mountains  ;  and  two  of  the  most  powerful  governors, 
usurping  the  ensigns  or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  the 

^  Sextus  Rufus  (c.  2G),  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible  authority, 
affirms,  that  the  Persians  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that  Con?iantine  was  pre- 
paring to  march  against  them:  yet  the  superior  weight  of  the  testimony  of  Euse- 
bius  ol)liges  us  to  admit  the  preliminaries,  if  not  the  ratitication,  of  the  treaty. 
See  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  420.* 

s?  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  20. 


*  Constantine  had  endeavored  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  persecutions,  which,  at 
the  instigation  of  tlie  Magi  and  tlie  Jews,  Sapor  had  commenced  against  the 
Christians.    Euseb.  Vit.  Hist.  Theod.  i.  25.  Sozom.  ii.  c.  8,  15. — M. 

t  Tiridates  had  sustauied  a  war  against  Maximin,  caused  by  the  hatred  of  the 
latter  against  Christianity.  Arn)enia  was  the  tirst  nation  which  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. About  the  year  27G  it  was  the  religion  of  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people  of  Armenia.  From  St.  Martin,  Supplemoit  to  Le  Beau,  v.  i.  p.  78.  Com- 
pare Preface  to  History  of  Vartan,  by  Professor  Neumann,  p.  ix.— M. 
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assistance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities  to  the 
Persian  garrisons.  The  Christian  party,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  liad  recourse  to  the 
piety  of  Constantius.  After  the  troubles  liad  continued 
about  three  years^  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
household,  executed  Avith  success  the  Imperial  commission 
of  restoring  Chosroes,*  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  tlirone 
of  his  fathers,  of  distributing  honors  and  rewards  among  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  and  of  j)roclaim- 
ing  a  general  amnesty,  Avhich  was  accepted  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebellious  satraps.  But  the  Romans  derived 
more  honor  than  advantacfe  from  this  revolution.  Chosroes 
was  a  prince  of  a  puny  stature  and  a  pusillanimous  spirit. 
Unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averse  to  the  society  of 
mankind,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a  retired  palace, 
which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Eleutherus,  and 
in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove  ;  where  he  consumed  his  va- 
cant hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  To 
secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  submitted  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage  of  Tiridates, 
and  the  victorious  arms  of  Galerius,  had  :  n  lexed  to  the 
Armenian  monarchy.^^ 

58  Julian.  Orat.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  89,  1.  iii.  c.  1-9,  pp.  22f>- 
240,  The  perfect  agreement  between  the  vague  hints  of  the  contemporary  orator, 
and  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  national  historian,  gives  light  to  the  for- 


*  Chosroes  was  restored  probably  by  Licinius,  between  314  and  319.  There  was  an 
Antiochus  who  was  prasfectus  vigilum  at  Rome,  as  appears  from  the  Theodosiau 
Code  (1.  iii.  de  inf.  Iiis  quie  sub  ty.),  in  326,  and  from  a  fragment  of  the  same  work 
published  by  M.  Amedee  Peyron,  in  319.  He  may  before  this  have  been  sent  into 
Armenia.  St.  M.  p.  407.  [Is  it  not  more  probable  that  Antiochus  was  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Caesar  who  ruled  in  the  East? — M.]  Chosroes  was  succeeded 
in  the  year  322  by  his  son  Diran.  Diran  was  a  weak  prince,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  337,  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  the  Persians,  by  the 
treachery  of  his  chamberlain  and  the  Persian  governor  of  Atropatene  or  Ader- 
bidjan.  He  was  blinded  :  his  wife  and  his  son  Arsaces  shared  his  captivity,  but 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  Armenia  claimed  the  protection  of  Rome  ;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  Coiistautine's  declaration  of  war  against  the  Persians.— The  king  of 
Persia  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Armenia  ;  but  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  people,  the  advance  of  Constantius,  and  a  defeat  which  his  army  suffered 
at  Oskha  in  Armenia,  and  the  failure  before  Nisibis,  forced  Shahpour  to  submit 
to  terms  of  peace.  Varaz-Shahpour,  the  perfidious  governor  of  Atropatene,  was 
flayed  alive  ;  Diran  and  his  son  were  released  from  captivity ;  Diran  refused  to 
ascend  the  throne,  and  retired  to  an  obscure  retreat:  his  son  Arsaces  was  crowned 
king  of  Armenia.  Arsaces  pursued  a  vacillating  policy  between  the  influence  of 
Rome  and  Persia,  and  the  war  recommenced  in  the  year  345.  At  least,  that  was 
the  period  of  the  expedition  of  Constantius  to  the  East.  See  St.  Martin,  addi- 
tions to  Le  Beau,  i.  442.  The  Persians  have  m?.de  an  extraordinary  romance  out 
of  the  history  of  Shahpour,  who  went  as  a  spy  to  Constantinople,  was  taken,  har- 
nessed like  a  horse,  and  carried  to  witness  the  devastation  of  his  kingdom.  Mai' 
colm,  i.  84.— M. 
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During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the 
provinces  of  the  East  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  the 
Persian  war.f  The  irregular  incursions  of  the  light  troops 
altern'ately  spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to 
those  of  Antioch;  and  this  active  service  .was  performed  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  were  divided  in  their  interest 
and  affections  ;  some  of  their  independent  chiefs  being  en- 
listed in  the  party  of  Sapor,  whilst  others  had  engaged  their 
doubtful  fidelity  to  the  emperor/^  Tlie  more  grave  and  im- 
portant operations  of  the  war  were  conducted  with  equal 
vigor  ;  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each 
other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Constantius  him- 
self commanded  in  person.^^     The  event  of  the  day  was  most 

mer,  and  weight  to  tlie  latter.  For  the  ci-edit  of  Moses,  it  may  be  likewise 
observed,  that  the  name  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil  office 
of  Inferior  dignity.    See  Godefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  1^50.* 

&'•'  Ammianus  {xiv.  4)  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering  and  predatory 
life  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines  of  Assyria  to  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adventures  of  Malchus,  which  Jerom  has  re- 
lated in  so  entertaining  a  manner,  that  the  high  road  between  Beraea  and  Edessa 
was  infested  by  these  robbers.    See  Hieronym.  tom.  i.  p.  256, 

•-♦^  We  shall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war  (x.  10).  A  Persig 
enim  multa  et  gravia  perpessus,  s:epe  cai)ti.s  oppidis,  obsessis  urbibus,  caesis  ex- 
ercitibus,  nullumque  ei  contra  Saporem  prosperum  pra.dium  fuit,  nisi  quod  apud 
Singaram,  &c-  This  honest  account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus, 
Rufus,  and  Jerom.  The  two  first  oiations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of 
Libanius,  exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture  ;  but  the  recantation  of  both  those 
orators,  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the  possession  of 
the  truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the  emperor.    The  Com- 

*  Gibbon  has  endeavored,  in  liis  History,  to  make  use  of  the  information  fur- 
nished by  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  only  Armenian  historian  then  translated  into 
Latin.  Gibbon  has  not  perceived  all  the  chronological  difficulties  which  occur 
i)  I  the  narrative  of  that  writer.  He  has  not  thought  of  all  the  critical  discussions 
M  hich  his  text  ought  to  undergo  before  it  can  be  combined  with  the  relations  of 
the  western  writeis.  From  want  of  this  attention,  Gibbon  has  made  the  facts 
which  he  has  drawn  from  this  source  more  erroneous  than  tliey  are  in  the  orig- 
inal. This  judgment  applies  to  all  which  the  English  historian  has  derived  from 
the  Armenian  author.  1  have  made  the  History  of  Moses  a  subject  of  particular 
attention  ;  and  it  is  with  confidence  that  I  olfer  the  results,  which  I  insert  here, 
and  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  my  notes.  In  order  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  difference  which  exists  between  me  and  Gibbon,  I  will  content  myself 
with  remarking,  that  throughout  he  has  committed  an  anachronism  of  thirty 
years,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  he  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Constantius  many 
events  which  took  place  during  that  of  Constantine.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
discern  the  true  connection  which  exists  between  the  Roman  history  and  that  of 
Armenia,  or  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Constantine,  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  to  make  war  upon  the  Persians,  or  of  the  motives  which  de- 
tained Constantius  so  long  in  the  East;  he  does  not  even  mention  them.  St. 
Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau,  i.  40G.  I  have  inserted  M.  St.  Martin's  observations, 
but  I  must  add,  that  the  chronology  which  lie  proposes,  is  not  generally  received 
by  Armeiiiau  scholars,  not,  I  believe,  by  Professor  Neumann. — M. 

t  It  was  during  this  war  that  a  bold  flatterer  (whose  name  is  unknown)  pub- 
lished the  Itineraries  of  Alexander  and  Trajan,  i.i  order  to  direct  the  victorious 
Constantius  in  the  footsteps  of  those  great  conquerors  of  the  East.  The  former 
of  these  has  been  published  for  tlie  first  time  by  M.  Angelo  Mai  (Milan.  1817,  re- 
printed at  Frankfort,  1818).  It  adds  so  little  to  our  knowledge  of  Alexander's 
campaigns,  that  it  only  excites  our  regret  that  it  is  iiot  the  itinerary  of  Trajan, 
of  whose  eastern  victories  we  have  no  distinct  record.— M. 

Vol.  II.~7 
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commonly  adverse  to  the  Romans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Sin- 
gara,  their  imprudent  valor  had  almost  achieved  a  signal 
and  decisive  victory.  The  stationary  troops  of  Singara  * 
retired  on  the  approach  of  Sapor,  who  i:)assed  the  Tigris  over 
three  bridges,  and  occupied  near  the  village  of  llilleh  an 
advantageous  caiijp,  which,  by  the  labor  of  his  numerous 
pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with  a  deep  ditch  and  a 
lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host,  when  it  was  drawn  out 
in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  ad- 
jacent heights,  and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above 
twelve  miles,  which  separated  the  two  armies.  Both  were 
alike  impatient  to  engage  ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  fled  in  disorder  ;  unable  to  resist,  or  desirous  to 
weary,  the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions,  who,  fainting  with 
heat  and  thirst,  pursued  them  across  the  plain,  and  cut  in 
pieces  a  line  of  cavalry,  clothed  in  complete  armor,  which 
had  been  posted  before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect 
their  retreat.  Constantius,  who  was  hurried  along  in  the 
pursuit,  attempted,  without  effect,  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  the  dangers  of  the  ap- 
proaching night,  and  the  certainty  of  completing  their  suc- 
cess with  the  re'turn  of  day.  As  they  depended  much  more 
on  their  own  valor  than  on  the  experience  or  the  abilities  of 
their  chief,  they  silenced  by  their  clamors  his  timid  remon- 
strances, and  rushing  with  fury  to  the  charge,  filled  up  the 
ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  dispersed  themselves 
throuijh  the  tents  to  recruit  their  exhausted  streno-th,  and  to 
enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labors.  But  the  prudent 
Sapor  had  watched  the  moment  of  victory.  His  army,  of 
which  the  greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the  heights,  had 
been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  night ;  and  his  Persian  archers,  guided 
by  the  illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of  arrows 
on  a  disarmed  and  licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of  his- 
tory ^^  declares   that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a 

mentary  of  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  is  profupely  learned.    See 

likewise  the  judicious  observations  of  Tiilemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 

^.  656. 

•'    vW  AcerriniS.  noetuniA,  concertatione  pugnatum  est,  nostrorum  copiis  ingenti 

^tragit^  pojif ossis.    Ammian.  xviii.  6.    See  likewise  Eutropius,  x.  10,  and  S.  liulus, 

c.27t. 


*  Now  Sin  jar,  on  the  Uiyer  Chnboras.— ]\I. 

t  The  Persian  historiauji,  pr  romancers,  do  not  mention  the  battle  of  Singara, 
but  make  the  captive  Shahpour  escApe,  defeat,  and  take  prisoner  ilie  Koman  em- 
peror. The  Roman  captives  were  forped  to  repsur  all  the  raviiges  they  had  com- 
mitted, even  to  replanting  the  smallest  tlQ&§-    Malcolm,  i.  b5.— JNI. 
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dreadful  slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions 
was  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Even  the 
tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory  of  the 
emj^eror  was  sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  his  soldiers, 
chooses  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  circumstances  of  this  melan- 
choly retreat.  Yet  one  of  those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  Constantius,  relates,  with  amazing  coolness,  an 
act  of  such  incredible  cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  poster- 
ity, must  imprint  a  far  deeper  stain  on  the  honor  of  the  Im- 
perial name.  The  son  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had 
been  made  a  captive  in  the  Persian  camp.  The  unhappy 
youth,  who  might  have  excited  the  compassion  of  the  most 
savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured,  and  i^ublicly  executed 
by  the  inhuman  Romans. ^^ 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arras  of  Sapor  in 
the  field,  though  nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the 
nations  the  fame  of  his  valor  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope 
to  succeed  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  while  the  fortified 
towns  of  Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  and  ancient 
city  of  Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  space  of  twelve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time 
of  LucuUus,  had  been  deservedly  esteemed'  the  bulwark  of 
the  East,  sustained  three  memorable  sieges  against  the  power 
of  Sapor ;  and  the  disappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his 
attacks  above  sixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  days,  was  thrice 
repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy.^"  This  large  and  populous 
city  was  situate  about  two  days'  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in 
the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius.  A  treble  enclosure  of  brick  walls  was  defended  by 
a  deep  ditch;  ^^  and  the  intrepid  resistance  of  Count  Lucili- 
anus,  and  his  garrison,  was  seconded  by  the  desperate  cour- 
age  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Nisibis  were  animated  by 
the  exhortations  of  their  bishop,^^  inured  to  arms  by  the 

<^2  Lihanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  133,  with  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  24,  and  Spanlieinrs  Com- 
mentary, p.  179. 

^  See  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27,  Orat.  ii.  p.  62,  &c.,  with  the  Commenfavy  of  Span- 
heim  (pp.  188-202),  who  illustrates  the  ciicuinstances,  and  ascertains  the  time  of 
the  ihiee  sieges  of  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are  likewise  examine<l  by  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  pp.  668,  671,  674).  Something  is  added  from  Zosi- 
mus,  1.  iii.  p.  ir>l,  and  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  290. 

^  Sall.ist.  Fragment.  Ixxxiv.  edit.  Browses,  and  Plutarch  in  Lucull.  torn.  iii.  p. 
184.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  ;  the  marshy  lands 
produce  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as  far  as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris,  are  cov- 
ered with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  See  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  pp. 
30(K!09. 

•^  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (1.  ii.  c.  30)  ascribes  to  St.  James,  Bisliop  of 
Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the  defence  of  his  country. 
He  appeared  on  the  walls  un<ler  the  figure  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an 
army  of  gnats  to  sting  the  trunks  of  the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of 
the  new  Sennacherib. 
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presence  of  clanger,  and  convinced  of  the  intentions  of  Sapor 
to  plant  a  Persian  colony  in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them 
away  into  distant  and  barbarons  captivity.  The  event  of 
the  two  former  sieges  elated  their  confidence,  and  exasper- 
ated the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Great  King,  who  advanced 
a  third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces 
of  Persia  and  India.  The  ordinary  machines,  invented  to 
/batter  or  undermine  the  walls,  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  superior  skill  of  the  Romans  ;  and  many  days  had  vainly 
elapsed,  when  Sapor  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  an 
eastern  monarch,  who  believed  that  the  elements  themselves 
were  subject  to  his  power.  At  the  stated  season  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  Armenia,  the  River  Mygdonius, 
-which  divides  the  plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like 
the  Nile,^®  an  inundation  over  the  adjacent  Country.  By 
the  labor  of  the  Persians,  the  course  of  the  river  was  stop- 
ped below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  confined  on  every 
side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  artificial  lake,  a  fleet 
of  armed  vessels  filled  with  soldiers,  and  with  engines  which 
discharged  stones  of  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced 
in  order  of  battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level,  the 
troops  which  defended  the  ramparts.*  The  irresistible  force 
of  the  w^aters  was  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending  parties, 
till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to  sustain  the 
accumulated  pressure,  gave  way  at  once,  and  exposed  an 
ample  breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Persians 
were  instantly  driven  to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of  Nisibis 
depended  on  the  event  of  the  day.  The  heavy-armed  cav- 
alry, who  led  the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed 
in  the  mud,  and  great  numbers  were  droAvned  in  the  unseen 
holes  which  had  been  filled  by  the  rushing  waters.  The 
elephants,  made  furious  by  their  wounds,  increased  the  dis- 
order, and  trampled  down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers. 
The  Great  King,  who,  from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the 
misfortunes  of  his  arms,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation, 

65  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (torn.  ii.  p.  307)  allows  a  ven'  con- 
siderable swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  he  saw  a  bridge  of  tirr/re  arches  ; 
it  is  difiicult,  however,  to  understand  this  parallel  of  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a 
mighty  river.  There  are  many  circumstances  obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible, 
in  the'descriiJtion  of  these  stupendous  water-works. 


*  Macdonald  K'^nier  observes  on  these  floating  batteries,  "  As  the  elevation 
of  place  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  country  in  its  intmeuiate  vici)iity, 
and  the  Mygdonius  is  a  very  insignificant  stream,  it  is  dithcult  to  imagine  how 
this  woiit  could  have  been  accomplished,  even  witli  the  wonderful  resources 
which  the  king  must  have  had  at  his  disposal."  Geographical  Memoir,  p. 
262.— M. 
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the  signal  of  the  retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  hours  the 
prosecution  of  the  attack.  But  the  vigilant  citizens  im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  the  niglit ;  and  the  return  of  day- 
discovered  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in  height,  rising  every  mo- 
ment to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the  breach.  Notwithstanding 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  Sapor  still  pressed  the  reduction  of 
Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness,  which  could  have  yielded 
only  to  the  necessity  of  defending  the  easXern  provinces  of 
Persia  ao-ainst  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Massasretge.^"^ 
Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily  relinquished  the 
siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus.  The  danger  and  diflicul- 
ties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  soon  afterwards  to 
conclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a  truce  with  the  Roman 
emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes  ;  as 
Constantius  himself,  after  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  was 
involved,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  West,  in  a  civil  contest, 
which  required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  his  undivided  strenofth. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three  years  had  scarce- 
ly elapsed  before  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impatient 
to  convince  mankind  that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting 
themselves  Math  the  dominions  which  they  were  unqualified 
to  govern.  The  eldest  of  those  princes  soon  complained, 
that  he  was  defrauded  of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of 
their  murdered  kinsmen  ;  and  though  he  might  yield  to  the 
superior  guilt  and  merit  of  Constantius,  he  exacted  from 
Constans  the  cession  of  the  African  provinces,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  rich  countries  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which 
his  brother  had  acquired  by  the  death  of  Dalmatius.  The 
want  of  sincerity,  which  Constantine  experienced  in  a  tedi- 
ous and  fruitless  negotiation,  exasperated  the  fierceness  of 
his  temper;  and  he  eagerly  listened  to  those  favorites,  who 
suggested  to  him  that  his  honor,  as  well  as  his  interest,  was 
concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the  quarrel.  At  the  head 
of  a  tumultuary  band,  suited  for  ra])ine  rather  than  for  con- 
quest, he  suddenly  broke  into  the  dominions  of  Constans,  by 
the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  country  round  Aquileia 
felt  the  first  effects  of  his  resentment.  The  measures  of 
Constans,  who   then   resided  in  Dacia,  were   directed  with 

57  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  11).  for  this  invasion  of  the 
Massageta\  wliich  is  perfectly  consistent  with  tlie  general  series  of  events,  to 
which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  history  of  Ammianus. 
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more  pruflcnce  and  ability.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's 
invasion,  lie  detached  a  select  and  disci]jlined  body  of  his 
Illyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in  person,  with  tlie 
remainder  of  his  forces.  But  tlie  conduct  of  his  lieutenants 
soon  terminated  the  mmatural  contest.  By  the  artful  ap- 
pearances of  lli.2:ht,  Constantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambus- 
cade, which  had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  the  rash 
youth,  with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded, 
and  slain.  His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the  obscure 
stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained  the  honors  of  an  Imperial 
sepulchre;  but  his  provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
the  conqueror,  who,  refusing  to  admit  his  elder  brother 
Constantius  to  any  share  in  these  new  acquisitions,  main- 
tained the  undisputed  possession  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Roman  empire.'^^ 

The  fate  of  Constans  himself  was  delayed  about  ten 
years  longer,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother's  death  was 
reserved  for  the  more  ignoble  liand  of  a  domestic  traitor. 
The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  system  introduced  by  Con- 
stantine was  displayed  in  the  feeble  administration  of  his 
sons  ;  who,  by  their  vices  and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  their  people.  The  pride  assumed  by 
Constans,  from  the  unmerited  success  of  his  arms,  was  ren- 
dered more  contemptible  by  his  want  of  abilities  and  appli- 
cation. His  fond  partiality  towards  some  German  captives, 
distinguished  only  by  the  charms  of  youth,  was  an  object  of 
scandal  to  the  people  ;  ^^  and  Magnentius,  an  ambitious  sol- 
dier, who  was  himself  of  Barbarian  extraction,  was  encour- 
aged by  the  public  discontent  to  assert  the  honor  of  the 
Roman  name."'^  The  chosen  bands  of  Jovians  and  Hercu- 
lians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader,  main- 
tained the  most  respectable  and  important  station  in  the 
Imperial  camp.     The  friendship  of  Marcellinus,  count  of  the 

63  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with  much  perplexity 
and  contradiction.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zonaras  and  the  younger  Victor. 
The  monody  (ad  Calcem  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.)  pronounced  on  the  death  of 
Constantine,  nu'^ht  have  been  very  instructive  ;  but  prudence  and  false  taste  en- 
gaged the  orator  to  involve  himself  in  vague  declamation. 

*jJ  Quarum   {(/eiiJtum)  obsides   pretio  quiesitos   pue'os   venustiores  quod  cul- 
tius  liabueiat  libidine  hujusmodi  arsisse  pro  certo  habetur.     Had  not  the  do-' 
praved  taste  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  the  elder  Victor,  wlio  lield  a  con- 
siderable office  m  his  brother's  reign,  would  not  have  asserted  it  in  Buch  positive 
terms. 

'"  Julian.  Orat,  i.  and  ti.  Zosiin.  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Victor  in  Epitome.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Magnentius  was  born  in  one  of  tliose  Barbarian  colonies 
which  Constantius  Chlorus  ha<l  establishetl  in  Gaul  (see  this  Ilisloiy,  vol.  i.  p. 
414).  His  behavior  may  remind  us  of  the  patriot  earl  of  Leicester,  the  famous 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  could  persuade  the  good  people  of  England,  that  he,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  had  tJilceu  arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  favoriteB. 
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sacred  largesses,  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of 
seduction.  The  soldiers  were  convinced  by  the  most 
specious  arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them  to 
break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  servitude  ;  and,  by  the  choice 
of  an  active  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  same  virtues 
which  had  raised  the  ancestors  of  the  degenerate  Constans 
from  a  private  condition  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  As 
soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus, 
under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  his  son's  birthday,  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  the  illustrious  and  honorable  per- 
sons of  the  court  of  Gaul,  which  then  resided  in  the  city  of 
Autun.  The  intemperance  of  the  feast  was  artfully  pro- 
tracted till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  the  unsus- 
pecting guests  were  tempted  to  indulge  themselves  in  a 
dangerous  and  guilty  freedom  of  conversation.  On  a  sudden 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who  had 
retired  for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment, 
invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple.  The  conspirators 
instantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Em- 
peror. The  surprise,  the  terror,  the  intoxication,  the  ambi- 
tious hopes,  and  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the 
assembly,  prompted  them  to  join  their  voices  to  the  general 
acclamation.  The  guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  ;  the  gates  of  the  town  were  shut ;  and  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  Magnentius  became  master  of  the  troops  and 
treasure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his  secrecy 
and  diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of  surprising  the 
person  of  Constans,  who  was  pursuing  in  the  adjacent  forest 
his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleas- 
ures of  a  more  private  and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid 
progress  of  fame  allowed  him,  however,  an  instant  for  flight, 
though  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  resistance.  Before  he  could  reach  a 
seaport  in  Spain,  where  he  intended  to  embark,  he  was  over- 
taken near  Plelena,'^  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  party 
of  light  cavalry,  whose  chief,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
tem])le,  executed  his  commission  by  the  murder  of  the  son 
of  Constantine.'^ 

71  This  ancient  city  had  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  Illiberis.  (Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  ii.  5.)  The  munilicence  of  Constautine  gave  it  new  splendor,  and 
his  mother's  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
who  long  afterwards  transferred  his  residence  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of 
modern  Rousillon.  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  380.  Lon- 
guerue,  Description  de  la  France,  p.  223,  and  the  Marca  Hispanica,  1.  i.  c.  2. 

"  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  pp.  119,  120.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  13,  and  the  Abbre- 
viators. 
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As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this  easy 
but  important  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun 
Avas  imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  authority 
of  Magnentius  was  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  two  great  prasfectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy  ;  and  the 
usurper  prepared,  by  every  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a 
treasure  which  niisfht  discharije  the  obligration  of  an  immense 
donative,  and  supply  the  expenses  of  a  civil  war.  The  mar- 
tial countries  of  Illyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity 
of  Greece,  had  long  obeyed  the  government  of  Yetranio,  an 
aged  general,  beloved  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
who  had  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  experience  and 
services  in  war."^^  Attached  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  bv  grat- 
itude, to  the  house  of  Constantine,  he  immediately  gave  ♦he 
strongest  assurances  to  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  late 
master,  that  he  would  expose,  with  unshaken  fidelity,  his 
person  and  his  troops,  to  inflict  a  just  revenge  on  the  traitors 
of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio  Avere  seduced,  rather 
than  provoked,  by  the  example  of  rebellion  ;  their  leader 
soon-betrayed  a  want  of  firmness,  or  a  w^ant  of  sincerity ; 
and  his  ambition  derived  a  speciou^pretence  from  the  appro- 
bation of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel  and  aspiring 
woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the  great  Constantine,  her 
father,  the  rank  of  Augusta,  placed  the  diadem  with  her 
own  hands  on  the  head  of  the  Illyrian  general ;  and  seemed 
to  expect  from  his  victory  the  accomplishment  of  those  un- 
bounded hopes,  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the 
death  of  her  husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  Avas  Avith- 
out  the  consent  of  Constantina,  that  the  ncAV  emperor  formed 
a  necessary,  though  dishonorable,  alliance  with  the  usurper 
of  the  West,  Avhose  purple  Avas  so  recently  stained  Avith  her 
brother's  bloodJ* 

The  intelligence  of  these  important  CA^ents,  which  so  deeply 
affected  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Imperial  house,  recalled 
the  arms  of  Constantius  from  the  inglorious  prosecution  of 
the  Persian  Avar.  Pie  recommended  the  care  of  the  East  to 
his  lieutenants,  and  afterwards  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  Avhom 
he  raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  toAvards 
Europe,  Avith  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope  and 

'  73  Eutropius  (x.  10)  describes  A'etranio  with  more  temper,  and  probably  with 
more  truth,  than  eithei-  of  the  two  Alienors.  A'etranio  was  born  of  obscure  par- 
ents in  the  wildest  parts  of  Mjesia  ;  and  so  much  had  his  education  been  ne- 
glected, that,  after  his  elevation,  he  studied  the  alphabet. 

^<  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  A^etranio  is  described  by  Julian  in  his 
first  oration,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheira,  who  aiscusses  the  situation 
and  behavior  of  Constantina. 
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fear,  of  grief  and  indignation.  On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea 
in  Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Magnentius  and  Yetranio.  The  first  author  of  the  con- 
spiracy, Marcellinus,  who  in  some  measure  had  bestowed  the 
purple  on  his  new  master,  bohlly  accepted  this  dangerous 
commission  ;  and  Iiis  three  colleagues  were  selected  from 
the  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  and  army.  Thesa 
deputies  were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment,  and  to 
alarm  the  fears,  of  Constantius.  They  were  empowered 
to  offer  him  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  western 
princes,  to  cement  their  union  by  a  double  marriage  ;  of  Con- 
stantius Avith  the  daughter  of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius 
himself  with  the  ambitious  Constantina  ;  and  to  acknowledge 
in  the  treaty  the  preeminence  of  rank,  which  might  justly 
be  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Should  pride  and 
mistaken  piety  urge  him  to  refuse  these  equitable  conditions, 
the  ambassadors  were  ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable 
ruin  Avhich  must  attend  his  rashness,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke 
the  sovereigns  of  the  West  to  exert  their  superior  strength  ; 
and  to  employ  against  him  that  valor,  those  abilities,  and  those 
legions,  to  which  the  house  of  Constantine  had  been  indebted 
for  so  many  triumphs.  Such  propositions  and  such  argu- 
ments appeared  to  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  ;  the 
answer  of  Constantius  was  deferred  till  the  next  day  ;  and 
as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of  justifying  a  civil 
war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus  addressed  his 
council,  who  listened  with  real  or  affected  credulity  :  "Last 
night,"  said  he,  "  after  I  retired  to  re'st,  the  shade  of  the 
great  Constantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of  my  murdered 
brother,  rose  before  my  eyes  ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened 
me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  republic,  and 
assured  me  of  the  success  and  immortal  glory  which  would 
crown  the  justice  of  my  arms."  The  authority  of  such  a 
vision,  or  rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced  every 
doubt,  and  excluded  all  negotiation.  The  ignominious 
terms  of  peace  were  rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  tyrant  was  dismissed  with  the  haughty 
answer  of  Constantius;  his  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the 
law  of  nations,  were  put  in  irons;  and  the  contending 
powers  prepared  to  wage  an  implacable  war.''^ 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  perhaps  was  the  duty,  of 
the  brother  of  Constans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of 
Gaul.     The  situation  and  character  of  Yetranio  admitted  of 

"5  See  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum,  p.  27. 
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milder  measures ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
was  directed  to  disunite  his  antagonists,  and  to  separate  the 
forces  of  Illyricum  from  the  cause  of  rel)ellion.  It  was  an 
easy  task  to  deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Vetra- 
nio,  who,  fluctuating  some  time  between  the  opposite  views 
of  honor  and  interest,  displayed  to  the  world  the  insincerity 
of  his  temper,  and  was  insensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of 
an  artful  negotiation.  Constantius  acknowledged  him  as  a 
legitimate  and  equal  colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition 
that  he  would  renounce  his  disgraceful  alliance  with  Mag- 
nentius,  and  appoint  a  place  of  interview  on  the  frontiers 
of  their  respective  provinces ;  where  they  might  pledge 
their  friendship  by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity,  and  regulate  by 
common  consent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil  war.  In 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the 
city  of  Sardica,"^®  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
of  a  more  numerous  body  of  infantry;  a  power  so  far  su- 
perior to  the  forces  of  Constantius,  that  the  Illyrian  emperor 
appeared  to  command  the  life  and  fortunes  of  his  rival,  who, 
depending  on  the  success  of  his  private  negotiations,  had 
seduced  the  troops,  and  undermined  the  throne,  of  Vetranio. 
The  chiefs,  who  had  secretly  embraced  the  party  of  Con- 
stantius, prepared  in  his  favor  a  public  spectacle,  calcula- 
ted to  discover  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude.''^ 
The  united  armies  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  a  large 
plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  according  to  the  rules  of 
ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  or  rather  scaffold, 
was  erected,  from  whence  the  emperors  were  accustomed, 
on  solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue  the  troops. 
The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Ilomans  and  Barbarians,  with 
drawn  swords,  or  with  erected  spears,  the  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, and  tlie  cohorts  of  infantry,  distinguished  by  the  variety 
of  their  arms  and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  circle  round 
the  tribvmal;  and  the  attentive  silence  Avhichthey  preserved 
was  sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  clamor  or  of 
applause.  In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly,  the 
two  emperors  were  called  upon  to  explain  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  :  the  precedency  of  rank  was  yielded  to  the 
royal  birth  of  Constantius,  and  though  he  was  indifferently 

T6  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  16.  The  position  of  Sardica,  near  the  modern  city 
of  Sophia,  appears  better  suited  to  this  interview  than  tlie  situation  of  either 
Naissus  or  Sirmium,  where  it  is  placed  by  Jeroni,  Socrates,  and  Sozonien. 

7'  See  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  ;U  ;  and  Zosinuip,  1.  ii. 
p.  122.  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to  illustrate  the  dilfuse  but 
vague  descriptions  of  the  orator. 
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skilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  lie  acquitted  himself,  under 
these  difficult  circumstances,  with  firmness,  dexterity,  and 
eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his  oration  seemed  to  be  pointed 
only  against  the  tyrant  of  Gaul;  but  while  he  tragically 
lamented  the  cruel  murder  of  Constans,  he  insinuated,  that 
none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim  a  right  to  the  succession 
of  his  brother.  He  displayed,  with  some  complacency,  the 
glories  of  his  Imperial  race  ;  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of 
the  troops  the  valor,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of  the  great 
Constantine,  to  whose  sons  they  had  engaged  their  allegi- 
ance by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his 
most  favored  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate.  The 
officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  were  instructed 
to  act  their  parts  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  confessed  the 
irresistible  power  of  reason  and  eloquence,  by  saluting  the 
emperor  Constantius  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  conta- 
gion of  loyalty  and  repentance  w^as  communicated  from  rank 
to  rank  ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica  resounded  with  the  universal 
acclamation  of  "Away  with  these  upstai't  usurpers!  Long 
life  and  victory  to  the  son  of  Constantine !  Under  his  ban- 
ners alone  we  will  fight  and  conquer."  The  shout  of  thou- 
sands, their  menacing  gestures,  the  fierce  clashing  of  their 
arms,  astonished  and  subdued  the  courage  of  Yetranio,  who 
stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his  followers,  in  anxious  and 
silent  suspense.  Instead  of  embracing  the  last  refuge  of 
generous  despair,  he  tamely  submitted  to  his  fate  ;  and  taking 
the  diadem  from  his  head,  in  the  view  of  both  armies  fell 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Constantius  used 
his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation  ;  and  raising  from 
the  ground  the  aged  suppliant,  whom  he  affected  to  style  by 
the  endearing  name  of  Father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne.  The  city  of  Prusa  was  assigned  for 
the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who  lived 
six  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  affluence.  He  often 
expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  Constantius, 
and,  with  a  very  amiable  simplicity,  advised  his  benefactor 
to  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  content 
(where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful  obscurity  of 
a  private  condition.''^ 

The  behavior  of  Constantius  on  this  memorable  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  some  appearance  of  justice  ;  and  his 

TS  The  younger  Victor  assigns  to  his  exile  the  emphatical  appellation  of  "  Vo- 
luptariani  otiuin."  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c.  28)  is  the  vouclier  for  the  correspondence 
with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Vetrauio  was,  indeed,  props 
ad  stullitiam  simplicissiinus. 
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courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or 
a  Demosthenes  addressed  to  the  populace  of  Alliens,  with 
the  victcrious  eloquence  which  had  persuaded  an  armed 
multitude  to  desert  and  depose  the  object  of  their  partial 
choice.'^  The  approaching  contest  witli  Magnentius  was  of 
a  more  serious  and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  to  encounter  Constantius,  at  the  liead  of  a 
numerous  army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  of 
Franks  and  Saxons ;  of  those  provincials  who  supplied  the 
strength  of  tlie  legions,  and  of  those  barbarians  who  were 
dreaded  as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  rei)ublic. 
The  fertile  plains  ^^  of  the  Lower  Pannonia,  between  the 
Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube,  presented  a  spacious  the- 
atre;  and  the  operations  of  the  civil  war  were  ])rotracted 
durmg  the  summer  months  by  the  skill  or  timidity  of  the 
combatants.^^  Constantius  had  declared  his  intention  of 
deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis,  a  name  that 
would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remembrance  of  the  victory, 
which,  on  the  same  auspicious  ground,  had  been  obtained 
by  the  arms  of  his  father  Constantine.  Yet  by  the  impreg- 
nable fortifications  with  which  tlie  emperor  encompassed  his 
camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a  general 
engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to  tempt  or 
to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this  advantageous 
position ;  and  he  employed,  with  that  view,  the  various 
marches,  evolutions,  and  stratagems,  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war  could  suggest  to  an  experienced  officer. 
He  carried  by  assault  the  important  town  of  Siscia ;  made 
an  attack  on  the  city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of 
the  Imperial  camp :  attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the 
Save  into  the  eastern  provinces  of  Illyricum ;  and  cut  in 
pieces  a  numerous  detachment,  which  he  had  allured  into 
the  narrow  passes  of  Adarne.  During  the  greater  part  of 
summer,  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  showed  himself  master  of  the 
field.     The  troops  of  Constantius  were  harassed  and  dis- 

"9  Eiim  Constantius  *  *  *  *  facundias  vi  dejectum  Imperio  in  privatum  otium 
removit.  Quaj  gloria  post  natum  Imperium  soli  piocessit  eloquio  clenientia(iiie, 
&c.  Aiirelius  Victor,  Julian,  and  TIiemisLiiis  (Orat.  iii.  and  iv.)  adorn  this  ex- 
ploit with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudy  coloring  of  their  rhetoric. 

*J  Busbe  luius  (p.  112)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia  at  a  time 
■when  they  were  reduced  almost  to  -i  <leserl,  by  the  reciproi^^al  hostilities  of  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  Yet  he  mentions  with  admiration  ihe  unconqueiable  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  ;  and  observes  that  the  hcn^ht  of  the  grass  wa-;  sallicieut  to  con- 
ceal a  loaded  wagou  from  bis  sight.  See  likewise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  762,  &c. 

81  Zosimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war,  and  the  negotiation  (1.  ii.  pp. 
123-130).  But  as  he  neither  shows  himself  a  soldier  nor  a  polilician,  Lis  narrative 
must  be  weighed  with  attention,  and  received  with  caution. 
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pirited;  his  reputation  declined  in  the  eye  of  the  world; 
and  his  pride  condescended  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  would  have  resigned  to  the  assassin  of  Constans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  These  offers 
Avere  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  Philip  the  Imperial  am- 
bassador; and  the  council  as  well  as  the  array  of  Magnen- 
tuis  were  disposed  to  accept  them.  But  the  hauglity 
usurper,  careless  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave 
orders  that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or,  at 
least,  as  a  hostage ;  while  he  despatched  an  officer  to  re- 
proach Constantius  with  the  weakness  of  his  reign,  and  to 
insult  liim  by  the  promise  of  a  pardon  if  he  would  mstantly 
abdicate  the  purple.  "  That  he  should  confide  in  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  the  protection  of  an  avenging  Deity,"  was 
the  only  answer  which  honor  permitted  the  emperor  to  re- 
turn. But  he  was  so  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, that  he  no  longer  dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  representative.  The  negotiation  of 
Philip  was  not,  however,  ineffectual,  since  he  determined 
Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a  general  of  merit  and  reputation,  to 
desert  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  celebrated  in  modern  times 
for  a  bridge  of  boats,  five  miles  in  length,  over  the  River 
Drave,  and  the  adjacent  morasses,^^  has  been  always  con- 
sidered as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary. 
Magnentius,  directing  his  march  towards  Mursa,  set  fire  to 
the  gates,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  town.  The  vigilance  of  the  garrison  extin- 
guished the  flames ;  the  approach  of  Constantius  left  him 
no  time  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  siege;  and  the 
emperor  soon  removed  the  only  obstacle  that  could  em- 
barrass his  motions,  by  forcing  a  body  of  troops  which  had 
taken  post  in  an  adjoining  amphitheatre.  The  field  of  bat- 
tle round  Mursa  Avas  a  naked  and  level  plain :  on  this 
ground  the  army  of  Constantius  formed,  with  the  Drave  on 
their  right ;  while  their  left,  either  from  the  nature  of  their 
disposition,  or  from  the  superiority  of  their  cavalry,  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  right  flank   of  Magnentius. ^^     The 

82  This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers,  and  supported  on 
large  wooden  piles,  was  constructed  A.  D.  15()<>,  by  Sultan  Solinian,  to  facilitate 
the  march  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.  See  Browne's  Travels,  and  Busching's 
System  of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

^  This  position,  and  the  subsequent  evolutions,  are  clearly,  though  concisely, 
described  by  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  30. 
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troops  on  both  sifles  remained  under  arms,  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation dni-ii!)[r  tlie  greatest  part  of  tlie  morning;  and  the 
son  of  Constniitiiie.  after  animating  his  soldiers  by  an  elo- 
qnent  speecli,  i  ircd  into  a  church  at  some  distance  from 
the  fieKl  of  battle,  and  committed  to  his  generals  the  con- 
duct of  this  decisive  day.^*  They  deserved  his  confidence 
by  the  valor  and  military  skill  which  they  exerted.  They 
wisely  began  the  action  npon  the  left ;  and  advancing  their 
wdiole  wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  they  suddenly 
wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was  un- 
prepared to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Bat  the 
Romans  of  the  West  soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  supported  the 
renown  of  their  national  bravery.  The  engagement  soon 
became  general ;  was  maintained  with  various  and  singular 
turns  of  fortune  ;  and  scarcely  ended  with  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  The  signal  victory  which  Constantius  obtained 
is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavalry.  His  cuirassiers  are 
described  as  so  many  massy  statues  of  steel,  glittering  with 
their  scaly  armor,  and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances 
the  firm  array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  legions 
gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons  of  the 
second  line  rode  sword  in  hand  into  the  intervals,  and  com- 
pleted the  disorder.  In  the  mean  while,  the  huge  bodies  of 
the  Germans  were  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  dexterity  of 
the  Oriental  archers ;  and  whole  troops  of  those  Barbarians 
were  urged  by  anguish  and  despair  to  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave.^^  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  computed  at  fifty-four  thousand 
men,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  conquerors  was  more  consider- 
able than  that  ot  the  vanquished  ;  ^^  a  circumstance  which 
proves  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  and  justifies  the  obser- 

84  Sulpicius  Severus,  1.  ii.  p.  405.  The  emperor  passed  the  day  in  prayer  with 
Viileiis,  the  Ariaii  bishop  of  Mursa,  who  gained  his  conhdence  by  aniioimciug  the 
Bucce.-s  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillenioiit  (Hist,  dcs  Kinperours,  torn.  iv.  p.  1110) 
very  pioperly  rennarks  the  silence  of  Julian  with  regard  to  the  ])ersonal  prowei-s 
of  Constantius  in  the  battle  of  Mursa.  The  silence  of  flattery  is  sometimes  equal 
to  the  most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

^  Juliiui  Orat.  i.  pp.  36,  37  ;  and  Orat.  ii.  pp.  59,  60.  Zonaras,  torn,  ii,  1.  xiii.  p. 
17.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  pp.  130-1.33.  The  last  of  iliese  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  Iho 
archer  Menelans,  who  could  discharge  three  arrows  at  the  same  time  ;  an  advan- 
tage which,  according  to  his  apprehension  of  military  allairs,  materially  con- 
tributed to  tlie  victory  of  Constantius. 

«''  According  lo  Zonaras,  Cousiantius,  out  of  80.000  men,  lost  30.000  ;  and  Mag- 
nentins  lost  24,000  out  of  36,000.  'Jlie  other  articles  of  this  account  seem  prob- 
able and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's  army  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, either  by  the  author  or  his  transcribers  Magnentius  liad  <ollecte<l  the 
whob;  force  of  tlie  West,  Romans  and  P>arbarians,  into  one  formidable  body, 
which  cannot  fairly  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000  men.  Julian,  Orat.  i.  pp. 
34,  25. 
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vation  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces  of  the  empire 
were  consumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mursa,  by  the  loss  of  a 
veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers,  or  to  add 
new  triumphs  to  the  glory  of  Rome.^'  Notwithstanding 
the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deserted  his  own  standard 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  He  seems  to  have 
displayed  the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till  the 
day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and 
throwing  away  the  Imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who  incessantly 
followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the 
foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.^^ 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the  indolence  of  Con- 
stantius  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  showed  a  seeming  reso- 
lution to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  mountains  and  morasses 
which  fortified  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The 
surprisal  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the  Im- 
perialists, could  scarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had 
supported  the  cause  of  their  tyrant.^^  But  the  memory  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  his  ministers,  after  the  ViU  successful 
revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  horror  and 
resentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  That  rash  youth, 
the  son  of  the  princess  Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine,  had  seen  with  indignation  the  sceptre  of  the  West 
usurped  by  a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arming  a  desperate 
troop  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble 
guard  of  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the 
homage  of  the  senate,  and  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus, 
precariously  reigned  during  a  tumult  of  twenty-eight  days. 
The  march  of  some  regular  forces  put  an  end  to  his  ambi- 
tious hopes :  the  rebellion  was  extinguished  in  the  blood  of 

87  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  eS,  dimicatione  coiisumptae  sunt,  ad  qupelibet  bella  ex- 
terna idonea3,  qujB  multum  triumphoruni  possent  securitati.sque  conferre.  Eu- 
tropius,  X.  13.     The  younger  Victor  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect. 

'^^  On  this  occasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Zosimus  and 
Zonaras  to  the  liatteriny  assertions  of  Julian.  The  younj:^er  Victor  paints  the 
character  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular  light :  "  S'^rmonis  acer.  animi  tumidi,  et 
imtnodice  timidus  ;  artifex  tamen  a<l  occultandam  audaciaj  specie  formidinem." 
Is  it  most  likely  that  in  the  battle  of  Mursa  his  behavior  was  governed  by  nature 
or  by  art?    I  should  incline  for  the  latter. 

89  Julian.  Orat.  i.  pp.  38,  39.  In  that  place,  however,  as  well  as  in  Oration  it.  p. 
97,  he  insinuates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 
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Kepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia,  and  of  his  adlierents  ;  and 
the  proscription  was  extended  to  all  who  had  contracted  a 
fatal  alliance  with  the  name  and  family  of  Constantine.^^ 
But  as  soon  as  Constantius,  after  the  battle  of  Mursa,  became 
master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble  exiles, 
who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some  harbor  of  the 
Adriatic,  sought  protection  and  revenge  in  his  victorious 
camp.  By  their  secret  intelligence  with  their  countrymen, 
Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to  display  the 
banners  of  Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful  vet- 
erans, enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized  their 
gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry,  the  legions, 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Constantius  ;  and  the  usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general 
desertion,  was  compelled,  with  the  remains  of  his  faithful 
troops,  to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  detachments,  however,  Avhich  were  ordered  either  to 
press  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  conducted 
themselves  with  the  usual  imprudence  of  success  ;  and  al- 
lowed him,  in  the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning 
on  his  pursuers,  and  of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage 
of  a  useless  victory .^^ 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  repeated  misfor- 
tunes, to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain, for  peace.  He  first  despatched 
a  senator,  in  whose  abilities  he  confided,  and  afterwards  several 
bishops,  whose  holy  character  might  obtain  a  more  favorable 
audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  purple,  and  the 
promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  emperor.  But  Constantius,  though  he  granted  fair 
terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who  abandoned  the 
standard  of  rebellion,®^  avoAved  his  inflexible  resolution  to 
inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an  assassin,  whom 
he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by  the  effort  of  his 
victorious  arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired  the  easy  pos- 
session of  Africa  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of 
the  Moorish  nations,  and  landed  a  considerable  force,  which 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the  last 

*>  The  elder  Victor  describes,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  the  miserable  condition  of 
"Rome  :  "Ciijus  stolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  11.  patribusque  exitio  fuit,  uti  passim 
domus,  fora,  viae,  templaque,  cruore,  cadaveribusque  opplerentur  bustorum 
mode."  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  677)  deplores  the  fate  of  several  illustrious  victims, 
and  Julian  (Orat.  ii  p.  58)  execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 

91  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.  Victor  in  Epitome.  The  panegyrists  of  Constantius,  with 
their  usual  candor,  forget  to  mention  this  accidental  defeat. 

92  Zonaras,  tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  17.  Julian,  in  several  places  of  the  two  oratioii8y 
expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 
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and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius,®^  Tlio  temper  of  the  tyrant, 
which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  urged  by  distress 
to  exercise  every  act  of  oppression  which  could  extort  an 
immediate  supply  from  the  cities  of  Gaul.^*  Their  patience 
was  at  length  exhausted  ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  Praetorian 
government,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  by  shutting  her  gates 
against  Decentius,  who  had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the 
rank  either  of  Caesar  or  of  Augustus.*^  From  Treves,  De- 
centius was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts 
of  Constantius  had  introduced  into  the  civil  dissensions  of 
Rome.^^  In  the  mean  time,  the  Imperial  troops  forced  the 
passages  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  the  bloody  combat  of 
Mount  Seleucus  irrevocably  fixed  the  title  of  rebels  on  the 
party  of  Magnentius.^'  He  was  unable  to  bring  another 
army  into  the  field  ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  corrupted  ; 
and  when  he  appeared  in  public  to  animate  them  hj  his  ex- 
hortations, he  was  saluted  with  a  unanimous  shout  of  "  Long 
live  the  emperor  Constantius  !  "  The  tyrant,  who  perceived 
that  they  were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon  and  rewards  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal,  prevented  their 
design  by  falling  on  his  sword;  ^^  a  death  more  easy  and 
more  honorable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  whose  revenge  would  have  been  colored  with 

93  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  133-    Julian.  Orat.  i,  p.  40,  ii.  p.  74. 

*^  Ammiaii.  XV.  6.  Zosiiu.  1.  ii.  p.  V23.  Julian,  who  (Orat  i.  p.  40)  iiiveighs 
against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  despair,  mentions  (Orat.  i.  p.  34)  the  op- 
pressive edicts  which  were  dictated  by  his  necessities,  or  by  his  avarice.  His  sub- 
jects were  compelled  to  purchase  the  Imperial  demesnes  ;  a  doubtful  and  dan- 
gerous species  of  property,  which,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed  to 
them  as  a  treasonable  usurpation. 

9^  The  medals  of  Maguentius  celebi-ate  the  victories  of  the  fwo  Augusti,  and 
of  the  Casar.  The  Caesar  was  another  brother,  named  Desiderius.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  iv,  p.  757. 

i«^  Julian  Oi-at.  i.  p.  40,  ii.  p.  74;  with  Spanheim,  p.  263.  His  Commentary 
illustrates  the  transactions  of  this  civil  war.  Mens  Seleuci  was  a  small  place  in 
the  Cottiau  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Vapincum,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  city 
of  Dauphine.  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  464 ;  and  Longuerue,  De- 
ecription  de  la  France,  p.  327.* 

«'  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Liban,  Orat.  x.  pp.  268,  269.  The  latter  most  vehe- 
mently arraigns  this  cruel  and  selfish  policy  of  Constantius. 

y^  Julian.  Orat.  i-  p.  40.  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  1.34.  Socrates.  1.  ii.  c.  32.  Sozomen, 
I.  iv.  c.  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with  some  horrid  circum- 
stances :  Transfosso  latere,  ut  erat  vasti  corporis,  vulnere  naribusque  et  ore  cru- 
orem  efTundens,  exspiravit.  If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before 
he  expired,  had  the  pleasure  of  murdering,  with  his  own  hand,  his  mother  and 
his  brother  Desiderius. 


*  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  357,  ed.  Wess.)  places  Mons  Seleucus  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Vapinicum  (Gap),  and  twenty-six  from  Lucus  (le  Luc),  on  the 
road  to  Die  (Dea  Vocontiorum).  The  situation  answers  to  Mont  Saleon,  a  little 
place  on  the  right  of  the  small  river  Buech,  which  falls  into  the  Durance, 
itoman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  thia  pla<;e.  St.  Martin.  Note  to  Le  Beau, 
ii.  47.— M. 

Vol.  II.— 8 
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the  specious  pretence  of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The 
example  of  suicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  strangled 
himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  Tlie  author  of 
the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  had  long  since  disappeared  in 
the  battle  of  Mursa,^^  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  con- 
firmed by  the  execution  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty 
and  unsuccessful  faction.  A  severe  inquisition  was  extended 
overall  who,  either  from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had 
been  involved  in  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Paul,  surnamed 
Catena  from  his  superior  skill  in  the  judicial  exercise  of 
tyranny,*  was  sent  to  explore  the  latent  remains  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  the  remote  province  of  Britain.  The  honest  in- 
dignation expressed  by  Martin,  vice-prsefect  of  the  island, 
was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt;  and  the 
governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning  against  his 
breast  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to 
wound  the  Imperial  minister.  The  most  innocent  subjects 
of  the  West  were  exposed  to  exile  and  confiscation,  to  death 
and  torture ;  and  as  the  timid  are  always  cruel,  the  mind  of 
Constantius  was  inaccessible  to  mercy.^'*^ 

^  Julian  (Orat.  i.  pp.  58,  59)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  he  inflicted 
on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was  drowned  in  the  Brave, 
or  whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenging  diemous  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his 
destined  place  of  eternal  tortures. 

100  Ammian.  xiv.  5,  xxi.  IG. 


*  This  is  scarcely  correct,  ut  erat  in  complicandis  negotiis  artifex  dirus,  unde 
ei  Cateuie  iuditumest  cognomeutum.    Amm.  Mar.  loc.  cit.— M. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

COXSTANTIUS    SOLE    EMPEROR. — ELEVATION    AND    DEATH    OF 

GALLUS. DANGER  AND    ELEVATION    OP    JULIAN. SARMA- 

TIAN     AND      PERSIAN     WARS. VICTORIES     OF     JULIAN     IN 

GAUL. 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united 
by  tlie  victory  of  Coiistantius  ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince 
was  destitute  of  personal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  as 
he  feared  his  generals,  and  distrusted  his  ministers;  the 
triumph  of  liis  arms  served  only  to  establish  the  reign  of  the 
eunuchs  over  the  Roman  world.  Those  unhap])y  beings, 
the  ancient  production  of  Oriental  jealousy  and  despotism/ 
were  introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  contagion  of 
Asiatic  luxury.-  Their  progress  was  rapid  ;  and  tlie  eunuchs, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  been  abhorred,  as  the 
mbnstrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian  queen,^  were  gradually 
admitted  into  the  families  of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of 
the  emperors  themselves.^  Restrained  by  the  severe  edicts 
of  Domitian  and  Nerva,^  cherished  by  the  jjride  of  Diocle- 

^  Ammianus(L  'fiv.  c.  6)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to  the  cruel 
ingenuity  of  Seniiraniis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  rei<^ne(l  above  nineteen  liun- 
dred  years  before  Christ.  Tlie  use  of  eunuchs  is  of  hiu;h  antiipiity,  both  in 
Asia  and  Egypt.  Tliey  are  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Deuterou.  xxiii.  1. 
See  Goguet,  Origiues  des  Loix,  &c.,  Part  i.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

Eunuchum  dixti  velle  te  ; 

Quia  solas  utuntur  his  regina; 

Terent.  Eunuch,  act  i.  scene  2. 

This  play  is  translated  from  Menander,  and  the  original  must  have  appeared 
soon  after  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander. 

Miles spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest. 

Horat.  Carm.  v.  9,  and  Dacier  ad  loc. 
By  the  word  aparJo,  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
this  mutilated  condition.     The  Greek  appellation  of  eunuchs,  which  insensibly 
prevailed,  had  a  milder  sound,  and  a  more  ambiguous  sense. 

■*  We  need  only  mention  Po>^id(>s,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Claudius,  in 
whose  favor  the  emi>eror  prostituted  some  of  the  most  honorable  rewards  of 
military  valor.  See  Sueton.  in  Claudio,  c.  2S.  Posides  employed  a  great  part  of 
his  wealth  iu  building. 

Ut  Spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra  Resides. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv. 

6  Castrari  mares  vetuit.  Sueton.  iu  Domitian.  c.  7.  See  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixvii. 
p.  1107,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1119. 
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tian,  reduced  to  an  humble  station  by  the  prudence  of  Con- 
stantine,^  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of  his  degenerate 
sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at  length 
the  direction,  of  the  secret  councils  of  Constantius.  The 
aversion  and  contempt  which  n\ankind  has  so  uniformly 
entertained  for  that  imperfect  species,  appears  to  have 
degraded  their  character,  and  to  have  rendered  llicni  almost 
as  incapable  as  they  were  supj)Osed  to  be,  of  conceiving  any 
generous  sentiment,  or  of  ])erforming  any  worthy  action.^ 
But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  iiattery  and 
intrigue  ;  and  they  alternately  governed  the  mind  of  Con- 
stantius by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity.^  Whilst 
he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair  appearance  of  jmblic 
pros23erity,  he  supinely  permitted  them  to  intercei)t  the 
complaints  of  the  injured  provinces,  to  accumulate  immense 
treasures  by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  honors  ;  to  disgrace 
the  most  important  dignities,  by  the  promotion  of  those  who 
had  purchased  at  their  hands  the  powers  of  oppression,^  and 
to  gratify  their  resentment  against  the  few  independent 
spirits,  who  arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
slaves.  Of  these  slaves  the  most  distinguislicd  was  the 
cbamberlain  Eusebius,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the 
palace  with  such  absolute  sway,  that  Constantius,  according 
to  the  sarcasm  of  an  impartial  historian,  possessed  some 
credit  with  this  haughty  favorite.^^     By  his  artful  sugges- 

6  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137,  in  which  Lampridius, 
wiiilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Constantine  for  restraining  tlie  tyranny 
of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischiefs  which  they  occasioned  in  otlver  reigns. 
Hue  accedit  quod  eunuchos  nee  in  consiliis  nee  in  ministeriis  habuit ;  qui  soli 
principes  perdunt,  dum  eos  more  gentium  aut  regum  Persarum  volunt  vivere  ; 
qui  a  populo  etiaiu  amicissinium  semovent;  qui  internuntii  sunt,  aliud  quam 
respondetur,  referentes ;  claudentes  principem  suum,  et  agentes  ante  omnia  Jie 
quid  sciat. 

'  Xenoplion  (Cyropaedia,  1.  viii.  p.  540)  has  stated  the  specious  reasons  which 
engaged  Cyrus  to  intrust  his  person  to  tlie  guard  of  eunuchs.  He  had  observed 
in  animals,  that  although  the  practice  of  castration  might  tame  their  ungovern- 
able fierceness,  it  did  not  diminish  tlieir  strength  or  spirit ;  and  he  persuaded 
himself,  that  those  who  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  human  kind,  would  be 
more  firmly  attaclied  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But  a  long  experience 
has  contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  instances  may  occur 
of  eunuchs  distinguished  by  their  fidelity,  their  valor,  and  their  abilities  ;  but  if 
we  examine  the  general  history  of  Persia,  India,  and  Cbina,  we  shall  find  that 
the  power  of  the  eunuchs  has  uniformly  marlced  the  decline  and  fall  of  every 
dynasty. 

8  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxi.  c.  16.  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  impartial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  INlamcrtinus.  of  Libanius, 
and  of  Julian  himself,  who  have  insulted  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Constiintius. 

^Aurelius  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  clioosing  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  concludes  his  his- 
tory with  a  very  bold  observation,  as  it  is  muoli  more  dangerous  under  a  feeble 
reign  to  attack  the  ministers  than  the  master  himself.  •'  Uti  verum  absolvam 
brevi,  ut  Imperatore  ipso  clarius  ita  apparitorum  plerisque  magis  atrox  nibil." 

1"  Apud  quem  (si  vere  dici  debeat)  multum  Constantius  potuit.  Ammian.  1, 
xviii.  c.  4.  * 
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tions,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  subscribe  the  condem- 
nation of  the  unfortunate  GaUus,  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to 
the  long  list  of  unnatural  murders  which  pollute  the  honor 
of  the  house  of  Constantine. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  Constantine,  Gallus  and 
Julian,  were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former 
was  about  twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age  ; 
and,  as  the  eldest  was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitution, 
they  obtained  with  the  less  difficulty  a  precarious  and 
dependent  life,  from  the  affected  pity  of  Constantius,  who 
was  sensible  that  the  execution  of  these  helpless  orphans 
would  have  been  esteemed,  by  all  mankind,  an  act  of  the 
most  deliberate  cruelty.^^  *  Different  cities  of  Ionia  and 
Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the  places  of  their  exile  and 
education  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  growing  years  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent  to 
secure  those  unhappy  youths  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macel- 
lum,  near  Caesarea.  The  treatment  which  they  experienced 
during  a  six  years'  confinement,  was  partly  such  as  they 
could  hope  from  a  careful  guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they 
might  dread  from  a  suspicious  tyrant. ^'^  Their  prison  was 
an  ancient  palace,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia; 
the  situation  was  pleasant,  the  building  stately,  the  enclosure 
spacious.  They  pursued  their  studies,  and  practiced  their 
exercises,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters  ;  and 
the  numerous  household  appointed  to  attend,  or  rather  to 
guard,  the  nephews  of  Constantine,  was  not  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they  could  not  disguise  to 
themselves  that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of  freedom, 
and  of  safety  ;  secluded  from  the  society  of  all  whom  they 
could  trust  or  esteem,  and  condemned  to  pass  their  melan- 
choly hours  in  t1ie  company  of  slaves  devoted  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  tyrant  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond 

11  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90)  reproaches  the  apostate  with  his  iiigrat- 
jtiide  towards  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  liad  contribute<l  to  save  liis  life  ; 
and  we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable  authority  (Tillemont,  Hist,  dos  Em- 
poreurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  910),  that  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church. 

1- The  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventures  of  Julian  is 
contained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  addressed  to  the  Senate 
and  i)eople  of  Athens.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis),  on  the  side  of  the  Pagans, 
and  Socrates  (l.^^iii.  c.  1),  on  that  of  the  Christians,  have  preserved  several  inter- 
esting circumstances. 


*  Gallus  and  Julian  were  not  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Their  father,  Juliua 
Constantius,  had  had  Gallus  by  his  first  wife,  named  Galla  ;  Julian  was  the  son 
of  Basilina,  w  horn  he  had  espoused  in  a  second  marriage.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Enip.  Vie  de  Constantin.  art.  3.— G. 
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the  hope  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  hoa^ever,  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  state  compelled  the  emperor,  or  rather  his 
eunuchs,  to  invest  Gallus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  to  cement  this  political 
connection  by  his  marriage  with  princess  Constantina. 
After  a  formal  interview,  in  which  the  two  princes  mutu- 
ally engaged  their  faith  never  to  undertake  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired  without  delay  to  their 
respective  stations.  Constantius  continued  his  march  towards 
the  West,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at  Antioch  ;  from 
whence,  Avith  a  delegated  authority,  he  administered  the  five 
great  dioceses  of  the  eastern  praefecture.^^  In  this  fortunate 
change,  the  new  Cagsar  was  not  unmindful  of  his  brother 
Julian,  who  obtained  the  honors  of  his  rank,  the  appear- 
ances of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patri- 
mony.^* 

The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the  memory  of  Gallus, 
and  even  Julian  himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil 
over  the  frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  Ca3sar  was  incapable  of  reigning.  Transported  from  a 
prison  to  a  throne,  he  possessed  neither  genius  nor  applica- 
tion, nor  docility  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  A  temper  naturally  morose  and  violent, 
instead  of  being  corrected,  was  soured  by  solitude  and 
adversity  ;  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  endured  dis- 
posed him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to  sympathy  ;  and  the 
ungoverned  sallies  of  his  rage  were  often  fatal  to  those  who 
approached  his  person,  or  were  subject  to  his  power.^^ 
Constantina,  his  wife,  is  described,  not  as  a  woman,  but  as 
one  of  the  infernal  furies  tormented  with  an  insatiate  thirst 
of  human  blood.-^*^     Instead  of  employing  her  influence  to 

13  For  the  promolion  of  Gallus,  see  Idatins,  Zo.umus.  aiul  the  two  Victors. 
According  to  Philostorgius  (1.  iv.  c.  1),  Tlieophilus,  aii  Ariaii  bishop,  was  the  wit- 
ness, and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee  of  this  solemn  engageineiit.  He  supported 
that  chaiactei' with  generous  liriniiess  ;  Init  ]\T.  de  'i'illeiiiont  (Hist,  dos  JOmper- 
eurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  1120)  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  a  heretic  should  have  pos- 
sessed such  virtue. 

!•*  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constantinople,  but 
the  reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius  ;  and 
the  young  prince  was  advised  to  withdraw  himself  to  the  lets  con.-picuous  scenes 
of  Bithynia  and  Ionia. 

^■>  See  fJulian.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  271.  Jerom.  in  Chron.  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutro- 
pius,  X.  11.  I  shall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who  wrote  his  abridgment 
about  tifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  wlicn  there  was  no  ]o;iger  any 
mo' it'o  either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate  his  character.  "  ]\Iulti»incivilibns  ges- 
tis  (iallus  C.ifsar  *  *  *  vir  natura  ferox  et  ad  tyrannidcm  pronior,  si  sno  jure  im- 
perare  licuiss-^t." 

'*>  MegiBra  qiisedem  mortalis.  inflammatrix  sa^vientis  assidua,  humani  cruovis 
avida,  <fv:c.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  ).  xiv.  c.  1.  The  sincerity  of  Ammiantis  would 
not  suffer  him  to  misrepresent  fa<-ts  oi-  characters,  but  his  love  of  ambifinus  orna- 
ments frequently  betrayed  hiui  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  expression. 
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insinuate  the  mild  counsels  of  prudence  and  humanity,  she 
exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of  her  husband  ;  and  as  she 
retained  the  vanity,  though  she  had  renounced  the  gentle- 
ness, of  her  sex,  a  pearl  necklace  was  esteemed  an  equiva- 
lent price  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  noble- 
man.^"^  The  cruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  displayed  in 
the  undissembled  violence  of  popular  or  military  executions  ; 
and  was  sometimes  disguised  by  the  abuse  of  law,  and  the 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private  houses  of  Anti- 
och,  and  the  places  of  public  resort,  were  besieged  by  spies 
and  informers  ;  and  the  Caesar  himself,  concealed  in  a  ])le- 
beian  habit,  very  frequently  condescended  to  assume  that 
odious  character.  Every  apartment  of  the  palace  was 
adorned  with  tlie  instruments  of  death  and  torture,  and  a 
general  consternation  was  diffused  through  the  capital  of 
Syria.  The  prince  of  the  East,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious 
how  much  he  had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved  to 
reign,  selected  for  the  objects  of  his  resentment  the  provin- 
cials accused  of  some  imaginary  treason,  and  his  own 
courtiers,  whom  with  more  reason  he  susj^ected  of  incen- 
sing, by  their  secret  correspondence,  the  timid  and  suspicious 
mind  of  Constantius.  But  he  forgot  that  he  was  depriving 
himself  of  his  only  support,  the  affection  of  the  ]:)eople  ; 
whilst  he  furnished  the  malice  of  his  enemies  witli  tlie  arms 
of  truth,  and  afforded  the  emperor  the  fairest  pretence  of 
exacting  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and  of  his  life.^^ 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  sus])ended  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  world,  Constantius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
weak  and  cruel  administration  to  which  his  choice  had 
subjected  the  East ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  assassins, 
secretly  des|)atched  to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  was 
em|)loyed  to  convince  the  public,  that  tlie  emperor  and  the 
Caesar  were  united  by  the  same  interest,  and  ])ursucd  by 
the  same  enemies. ^'-^  But  Avhen  the  victory  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Constantius,  liis  dependent  colleague  became  less 
useful    and    less   formidable.     Every    circumstance    oi    his 

1'  Ilis  name  was  Clematiup  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was  a  refusal  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  liis  mother-in-law  ;  who  solicited  his  death,  because  she  had 
been  disappointed  of  his  love.     Aniniiun.  1.  xlv.  c.  i. 

^*  See  in  Ammianns  (1.  xiv.  c.  1,  7)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  Gal- 
lus. His  brother  .fulian  (p.  272)  insinuates,  that  a  secret  coiispiracy  had  been 
formed  against  him  ;  a]!<l  Zo'^imus  names  (1.  ii.  p.  1.3."))  the  persons  engaged  in  it ; 
a  minister  of  considerable  rank,  and  two  obscure  agents,  who  were  resolved  to 
make  their  fortune. 

i'-*  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  pp.  17,  18.  The  assassins  had  sed-Jced  a  great  num- 
ber of  legionaries  ;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and  revealed  by  an  old 
woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 
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conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously  examined,  and  it 
was  privately  resolved,  either  to  deprive  Gallus  of  the 
purple,  or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent  luxury 
of  Asia  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war. 
The  death  of  Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
who  in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the  people 
of  Antioch,  with  the  connivance,  and  almost  at  the  instigation, 
of  Gallus,  was  justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton 
cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  insult  on  the  supreme  majesty 
of  Constantius.  Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian 
the  Oriental  praefect,  and  3Iontius,  quoester  of  the  palace, 
were  empowered  by  a  special  commission*  to  visit  and 
reform  the  state  of  the  East.  They  were  instructed  to 
behave  towards  Gallus  with  moderation  and  respect,  and, 
by  the  gentlest  arts  of  persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  comply 
with  the  invitation  of  his  brother  and  colleague.  The 
rashness  of  the  pra3fect  disappointed  these  prudent  meas- 
ures, and  hastened  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  passed  dis- 
dainfully before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  alleging  a 
slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued  several  days  in 
sullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an  inflammatory  memorial, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  court.  Yielding  at 
length  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  praefect 
condescended  to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step 
was  to  signify  a  concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing 
that  the  Ccesar  should  immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and 
threatening  that  he  himself  would  punish  his  delay  or 
hesitation,  by  suspending  the  usual  allowance  of  his  house- 
hold. The  nephew  and  daughter  of  Con^tantine,  who 
could  ill  brook  the  insolence  of  a  subject,  expressed  their 
resentment  by  instantly  delivering  Domitian  to  the  custody 
of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some  temis  of 
accommodation.  They  were  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
imprudent  behavior  of  Montius,  a  statesman  whose  art  and 
experience,  were  frequently  betrayed  by  the  levity  of  his 
disposition.-^     The  quaestor  reproached'  Gallus  in  haughty 


i  present  text  of  Amniianus,  we  read  Asper,  Quidem,  sed  ad  Joiifafcm 

;  which  forms  a  sentence  of  contradictory  nonsense     With  the  aid 

manuscript,  Valesius  Las  rectilied  the  lirst  of  these  cormptions,  and 


20  In  the 
propensior  , 

of  an  old  manuscript,  \  aiesius  juas  rectiueii  tne  iirst  or  tiiese  cormpiions,  an 
we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the  suhstitntion  of  the  word  rafcr.     If  w<>  venture 
to  change  lenitatem  into  levitatem,  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render 
the  whole  passage  clear  and  consistent. 


*  The  commission  seems  to  liave  been  granted  to  Domitian  alone.    IVIontius 
interfered  to  support  his  authority.    Amm.  I\Iarc.  loc.  cit.— M. 
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language,  that  a  prince  who  was  scarcely  authorized  to 
remove  a  municipal  magistrate,  should  presume  to  imprison 
a  Praetorian  praefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers  ;  and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign,  to  defend  the  person  and  dignity  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. By  this  rash  declaration  of  war,  the  impatient 
temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked  to  embrace  the  most  des- 
perate cojinsels.  Pie  ordered  his  guards  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  assembled  the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended 
to  their  zeal  the  care  of  his  safety  and  revenge.  His  com- 
mands were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely  seized  the 
pra^fect  and  the  quaestor,  and  tying  their  legs  together 
with  ro]-)es,  they  dragged  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and  a  thousand  wounds 
on  these  unhappy  victims,  and  at  last  precipitated  their 
mangled  and  lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes.^^ 
After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  designs 
of  Gallus,  it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert 
his  innocence  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  mind  of 
that  prince  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  violence  and 
weakness.  Instead  of  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  in- 
stead of  employing  in  his  defence  the  troops  and  treasures 
of  the  East,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
affected  tranquillity  of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  him  the 
vain  pageanty  of  a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran 
legions  from  the  provinces  of  Asia.  But  as  it  still  appeared 
dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus  in  his  capital,  the  slow  and  safer 
arts  of  dissimulation  were  practiced  with  success.  The  fre- 
quent and  pressing  epistles  of  Constantius  were  filled  with 
professions  of  confidence  and  friendship ;  exhorting  the 
Caesar  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  to  relieve 
his  colleague  from  a  part  of  the  public  cares,  and  to  assist 
the  West  by  his  presence,  his  counsels,  and  his  arms.  After 
so  many  reci])rocal  injuries,  Gallus  had  reason  to  fear  and  to 
distrust.  But  he  had  neglected  the  opportunities  of  flight 
and  of  resistance;  he  was  seduced  by  the  flattering  assur- 
ances of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who,  under  the  semblance  of 
a  rough  soldier,  disguised  the  most  artful  insinuation  ;  and 
he  depended  on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantinn,  till 
the  unseasonable  death  of  that  princess  completed  the  ruin 

21  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattei-ed  and  imperfect  liints  from  va- 
rious sources,  we  now  em  er  into  the  full  stream  of  the  histOiy  of  .Vnimianus, 
and  need  only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  chapters  of  liis  fonrte(;nth  book. 
Philostorgius,  however  (1.  iii.  c.  28),  though  partial  to  Gallus,  should  Jiot  be  en- 
tirely overlooked. 
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ill  wliich    he    had  been    involved    by   her   imj^etuous   pas- 


22 


sions. 

After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  Caesar  set  forwards  on 
his  journey  to  the  Imperial  court.  From  Antioch  to  Iladri- 
anople,  he  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with 
a  numerous  and  stately  train  ;  and  as  he  labored  to  conceal 
liis  apprehensions  from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from  ]iim- 
self,  he  entertained  the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the 
journey  niiglit,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the  impending 
danger.  In  all  the  principal  cities  he  Avas  met  by  ministers 
of  confidence,  commissioned  to  seize  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment, to  observe  his  motions,  and  to  prevent  the  hasty 
sallies  of  liis  despair.  Tlie  persons  despatched  to  secure 
the  provinces  Avhich  he  left  behind,  passed  him  with  cold 
salutations,  or  affected  disdain  ;  and  the  troops,  whose  sta- 
tion lay  along  the  public  road,  were  studiously  removed  on 
liis  ajiproach,  lest  they  miglit  be  tempted  to  offer  their 
swords  for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.-^  After  Gallus  liad 
been  permitted  to  repose  himself  a  few  days  at  Iladrianople, 
he  received  a  mandate,  expressed  in  the  most  haughty  and 
absolute  style,  that  his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  that 
city,  while  the  Caesar  himself,  Avith  only  ten  post-carriages, 
sliould  hasten  to  the  Imperial  residence  at  Milan.  In  this 
rapid  journey,  tlie  profound  respect  Avhich  was  due  to  the 
brother  and  colleague  of  Constantius,  Avas  insensibly  changed 
into  rude  familiarity  ;  and  Gallus,  Avho  discovered  in  the 
countenances  of  the  attendants  that  tliey  already  considered 
themselves  as  his  guards,  and  might  soon  be  employed  as 
his  executioners,  began  to  accuse  his  fatal  rashness,  and  to 
recollect,  Avith  teiror  and  remorse,  tlie  conduct  by  Avhich  lie 
had  provoked  his  fate.  The  dissimulation  Avhich  liad 
hitherto  been  preserved,  Avas  laid  aside  at  Petovin,*  in  P;ui- 
nonia.  He  was  conducted  to  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  Avhcre 
the  general  Barbatio,  Avith  a  select  band  of  soldiers,  Avho 
could  neither  be  moA^ed  by  pity,  nor  corrupted  by  rewards, 
expected  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious  victim.     In  the  close 

"  She  had  preceded  her  husband,  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road,  at  a  little 
place  ill  Bilhyiiia,  called  Coeuuin  Gallicamnn. 

'^  The  Thebu'aii  legions,  whicli  were  then  quartered  at  Iladrianople,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Gallus,  with  a  tender  of  their  services.  Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  11. 
The  Notitia  (s.  r..  20,  oS,  edit.  Labb.)  mentions  three  several  legions  which  boro 
the  name  of  Thebiean.  The  zeal  of  IM.  de  A'oltair>>  to  destroy  a  despicable 
though  celebrated  legion,  has  tempted  him  on  the  slightest  grounds  to  deny  the 
exis:ence  of  a  Tliebajan  legioix  in  the  Koman  armies.  See  CEuvres  de  A'oltaire, 
torn.  XV.  p.  414,  quarto  ediiion. 


*  Pcttau  in  Stvrla.— M. 
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of  the  evening  lie  was  arrested,  ignoniinioiisly  stripped  of 
the  ensigns  of  Caesar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola,*  in  Istria, 
a  sequestered  prison,  wliich  liad  been  so  recently  polluted 
with  royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  in- 
creased by  the  appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the 
eunuch  Eusebius,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and  a 
tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  East.  The  Cassar  sank  under  the  weight 
of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed  all  the  criminal  actions  and  all 
the  treasonable  designs  with  which  lie  was  charged  ;  and  by 
imputing  them  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  exasperated  the 
indignation  of  Constantius,  who  reviewed  with  partial  pre- 
judice the  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  emperor  Avas 
easily  convinced,  that  his  own  safety  was  incompatible  with 
the  life  of  his  cousin :  the  sentence  of  death  was  signed, 
despatched,  and  executed  ;  and  the  nephew  of  Constantine, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  Avas  beheaded  in  prison 
like  the  vilest  malefactor.^'*  Those  who  are  inclined  to  pal- 
liate the  cruelties  of  Constantius,  assert  that  he  soon  relented, 
and  endeavored  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate;  but  that  tlie 
second  messenger,  intrusted  with  the  reprieve,  was  detained 
by  the  eunuchs,  Avho  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper  of 
Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  their  empire  the 
wealthy  provinces  of  the  East.^^ 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  survived,  of 
all  the  numerous  posterity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The 
misfortune  of  his  roval  birth  involved  him  in  the  diso:race  of 
Gallus.  From  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia, 
he  Avas  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  court  of 
Milan  ;  where  he  languished  above  seven  months,  in  the  con- 
tinual dread  of  suffering  the  same  ignominious  death,  Avhicli 
Avas  daily  inflicted,  almost  before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  his  persecuted  family.  His  looks,  his  ges- 
tures, his  silence,  Avere  scrutinized  Avith  malignant  curiosity, 
and  he  Avas  perpetually  assaulted  by  enemies  Avhom  he  had 
never  offended,  and  by  arts  to  Avhich  he  was  a  stranger.^*'' 

S"*  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  Gallus  in  Av^- 
mianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  11.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was  put  to  dealh  uiLh- 
outatrial ;  attempts  to  juf^tify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  cruel  revenge  which  he 
liad  iiitlicted  on  his  enemies  ;  hiit  seems  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  might 
justly  have  been  deprived  of  the  i)uri)lc. 

"5  Philostorjxius,  1.  iv.  c.  1,  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  tom.  ii.  p.  10.  But  the  former  was 
partial  towards  an  Ariau  monarcli,  and  the  latter  transcribed,  v/ithout  choice  or 
criticism,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

26  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  e.  1,  .3,  8.     Julian  himself,  in  his  epistle  to 


♦  Rather  to  Flanonia,  now  Fianone,  near  Pola.    St.  ]Martin. — M. 
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But  in  the  school  of  adversity,  Julian  insensibly  acquired 
the  virtues  of  firmness  and  discretion.  He  defended  liis 
honor,  as  Avell  as  his  life,  against  the  msnaring  subtleties  of 
the  eunuchs,  who  endeavored  to  extort  some  declaration  of 
his  sentiments  ;  and  whilst  he  cautiously  suppressed  his  grief 
and  resentment,  he  nobly  disdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by 
any  seeming  approbation  of  his  brother's  murder.  Julian 
most  devoutly  ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  who  had  exempted  his  innocence 
from  the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced  by  their  justice 
against  the  impious  house  of  Constantine.^^  As  the  most 
effectual  instrument  of  their  providence,  he  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  steady  and  generous  friendship  of  the  em- 
j^ress  Eusebia,^^  a  woman  of  beauty  and  merit,  who  by  the 
ascendant  which  she  had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, counterbalanced,  in  some  measure,  the  powerful  con- 
spiracy of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  intercession  of  his  patron- 
ess, Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  presence:  he 
pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent  freedom,  he  was  heard  with 
favor ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who 
urged  the  danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of 
Gallus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed  in  the 
council.  But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview  were  dreaded 
by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw  for  a 
while  into  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  till  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of 
his  honorable  exile.  As  he  had  discovered,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  a  i^ropensity,  or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  learning,  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he 
obeyed  with  pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable  to  liis  wishes. 
Far  from  the  tumult  of  arms,  and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he 
spent  six  months  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free 
intercourse  Avith  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied  to 
cultivate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to  inflame 

the  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his  own  danger,  and  of  his 
sentiments.  He  shows,  however,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  sulterings,  by  in- 
sinuating, though  in  obscure  terms,  that  tliey  lasted  above  a  year;  a  period 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 

'^'^  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  Constan- 
tine  into  an  allegorical  fable  which  is  happily  conceived  and  agreeably  related. 
It  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration,  from  whence  it  has  been  de- 
tached and  translated  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  pp. 
385-408. 

23  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble  family,  and  the 
daugliter,  as  well  as  sister,  of  consuls.  Her  marriage  with  the  einpt-ror  may  be 
placed  in  the  year  352.  In  a  divided  age,  the  liistorians  <^.f  all  parlies  agree  in 
her  praises.  Kee  their  testimonies  collected  by  Tillemont,  liiut.  des  EmpereurS; 
torn.  iv.  pp.  750-754. 
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the  devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their  labors  were  not 
unsuccessful  ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preserved  for  Athens 
that  tender  regard  wliich  seldom  fails  to  arise  m  a  liberal 
mind,  from  the  recollection  of  the  place  where  it  has  discov- 
ered and  exercised  its  growing  powers.  The  gentleness  and 
affability  of  manners,  Avhich  his  temper  suggested  and  his 
situation  imposed,  insensibly  engaged  the  affections  of  the 
strangers,  as  well  as  citizens,  with  whom  he  conversed. 
Some  of  his  fellow-students  might  perhaps  examine  his  be- 
havior with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion;  but  Julian 
established,  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  a  general  prepossession 
in  favor  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which  was  soon  diffused 
over  the  Roman  world.^^ 

Whilst  his  hours  were  j^assed  in  studious  retirement,  the 
empress,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she  had 
undertaken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune. 
The  death  of  the  late  Caesar  had  left  Constantius  invested 
with  the  sole  command,  and  oppressed  by  the  accumulated 
weight  of  a  mighty  empire.  Before  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord could  be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  The  Sarmatians  no  longer  re- 
spected the  barrier  of  the  Danube.  The  impunity  of  ra23ine 
had  increased  the  boldness  and  numbers  of  the  wild  Isaur- 
ians  :  those  robbers  descended  from  their  craggy  mountains 
to  ravage  the  adjacent  country,  and  had  even  presumed, 
though  without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city  of 
Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three  Roman 
legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch,  elated  by  victory, 
again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia,  and  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  was  indispensably  required,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East.  For  the  first  time,  Constantius  sincerely  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an 
extent  of  care  and  of  dominion. ^*^  Insensible  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue,  and 
celestial  fortune,  would  still  continue  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle,  he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of 
Eusebia,  which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his 

29  Libanius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  exhausted  the  arts  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of  lieroes,  or  the 
worst  of  tyrants,  Gregory  was  his  fellow-student  at  Athens  ;  and  the  symptoms 
which  he  so  tragically  describes,  of  the  future  wickedness  of  the  apostate,  amount 
only  to  some  bodily  imperfections,  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  si)eeoh  and 
manner.  He  protests,  however,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calam- 
ities of  the  church  and  state  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  pp.  121,  122). 

^'^  Succumbere  tot  neces^itatibus  tamque  crebris  iinum  se,  quod  nunquam 
fecerat,  aperte  demonstrans.  Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  He  then  exi^reEses,  in  their 
own  worde,  the  nattering  assurances  of  the  courtiers. 
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suspicious  pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of 
Gallus  dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind,  she  artfully  turned  liis 
attention  to  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  whicli 
from  tlieir  infancy  had  been  com])ared  to  those  of  Domitian 
and  of  Titus. ^^  She  accustomed  her  husband  to  consider 
Julian  as  a  youth  of  a  mild,  unambitious  disposition,  whose 
allegiance  and  gratitude  might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the 
purple,  and  who  was  qualified  to  fill  with  honor  a  subordinate 
station,  without  aspiring  to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to 
shade  the  glories,  of  his  sovereign  and  benefactor.  After  an 
obstinate,  though  secret  struggle,  the  opposition  of  the  favor- 
ite eunuchs  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  tlie  empress  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials 
with  Helena,  sister  of  Constantius,  should  be  appointed,  with 
the  title  of  CiBsar,  to  reign  over  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.^^ 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  liim  to  court  was  prob- 
ably accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  approaching 
greatness,  he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  witness  his 
tears  of  undissembled  sorrow,  Avhen  he  was  reluctantly  torn 
away  from  his  beloved  retirement.^^  He  trembled  for  his 
life,  for  his  fame,  and  even  for  his  virtue ;  and  his  sole  con- 
fidence was  derived  from  the  persuasion,  that  Minerva  in- 
spired all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible 
guard  of  angels,  whom  for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed 
from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  approached,  with  horror,  the 
palace  of  Milan  ;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal  his 
indignation,  when  he  found  himself  accosted  with  false  and 
servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of  his  family.  Eusebia,  re- 
joicing in  the  success  of  her  benevolent  schemes,  embraced 
him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister ;  and  endeavored,  by  the 
most  soothing  caresses,  to  dispel  his  terrors,  and  reconcile 
him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of  shaving  his  beard, 
and  his  awkward  demeanor,  when  he  first  exchanged  the 
cloak  of  a  Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a 
Roman  prince,  amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the 
Imperial  court.^"* 

31  Tantum  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  dilTerens  frntris  quantum  inter  Ves- 
pasian! lilios  fuit,  I>onuliauum  et  Tituni.  Ainniian.  1.  xiv.  c.  11.  Tiie  circum- 
stances and  education  of  the  two  brotliers  were  so  nearly  the  same,  as  to  afford  a 
strong  example  of  the  innate  difference  of  characters. 

32  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  c.  8.     Zo.^imus,  1.  iii.  pp.  137,  138. 

33  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  pp.  275,  276.  Libianius,  Orat.  x.  p.  208.  Julian  did 
not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  their  will  by  repeated  visions  and  omens. 
His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  resist. 

3^  Julian  himself  relates  (p.  274),  with  some  humor,  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  metamorijhosis,  his  downcast  looks,  and  his  perplexity  at  being  thus  sud- 
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The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine  no  longer  deigned 
to  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague  ;  but 
they  were  anxious  that  their  nomination  should  be  ratified 
by  the  consent  of  the  army.  On  this  solemn  occasion,  the 
guards,  Vvith  the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Milan,  apjjeared  under  arms ;  and  Con- 
stantius  ascended  his  lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his 
cousin  Julian,  who  entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.^^  In  a  studied  speecli,  conceived  and  de- 
livered w^ith  dignity,  the  emperor  represented  the  various 
dangers  which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  the 
necessity  of  naming  a  Cassar  for  the  administration  of  the 
West,  and  his  own  intention,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  their 
wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honors  of  the  purple  the  prom- 
ising virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Constantine.  The  approba- 
tion of  the  soldiers  was  testified  by  a  respectful  murmur ; 
they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and  observed 
with  pleasure,  that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes  was 
tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being  thus  exposed,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed,  Constantius 
addressed  him  with  tlie  tone  of  authority  whicli  his  superior 
age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume ;  and  exhorting  the 
new  Caesar  to  deserve,  by  lieroic  deeds,  that  sacred  and  im- 
mortal name,  the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the  strongest 
assurances  of  a  friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired 
by  time,  nor  intewupted  by  their  sej^aration  into  the  most 
distant  climates.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  the 
troops,  as  a  token  of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  against 
their  knees  ;  ^°  wliile  the  ofticers  wlio  surrounded  the  tribunal 
expressed,  with  decent  reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of 
the  representative  of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same 
chariot ;  and  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to 
himself  a  verse  of  his  favorite  Ilomer,  which  he  might  equally 
apj^ly  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  fears.'^'^     The  four-and-twenty 

deiily  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  every  object  appeared  strange  and 
hostile. 

=*^  See  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  139.  Aurelius  Victor. 
Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.     Eutrop.  x.  14. 

s'j  Militares  onines  horrendo  i'ragore  scuta  genibus  illidentes  ;  quod  est  pros- 
peritatis  indiciunn   plenum  ;  nam  contra  cum  hastis  clypei  feriuntur,  ir:e  docu- 

mentum  est  et  doloria Ammianus  adds,  with  a  nice  distinction,  Eumquo 

ut  potior!  reverentia  Bervaretur,  nee  supra  modum  laudabant  nee  infra  quani 
decebat. 

37  'EAAa/3e  Trop^upeo?  ,<^a.vaTO^,  Kai  fioipa  Kparanq.     The  WOrd  purple,  which  Homer 

had  used  as  a  vague  but  commtm  epithet  for  death,  was  applied  by  Julian  to  ex- 
press, veiy  aptly,  the  nature  and  ol)ject  of  his  own  apijrehensious. 
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days  which  the  Caesar  spent  at  Mihm  after  liis  investiture, 
and  the  first  months  of  liis  Gallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a 
splendid  but  severe  captivity  ;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of 
lionor  compensate  for  the  loss  of  freedom. ^^  His  steps  were 
Avatched,  his  correspondence  was  intercepted  ;  and  he  was 
obliged,  by  prudence,  to  decline  the  visits  of  liis  most  intimate 
friends.  Of  his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  ])ermitted 
to  attend  him  ;  two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian  ; 
the  last  of  whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who  studied  the 
inclinations  as  well  as  the  interest  of  her  friend.  In  the  room 
of  these  faithful  servants,  a  household  was  formed,  such  in- 
deed as  became  the  dignity  of  a  Caesar ;  but  it  Avas  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  slaves,  destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable,  of  any 
attachment  for  their  new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  either  unknown  or  suspected.  His  want  of  ex- 
perience might  require  the  assistance  of  a  wise  council ;  but 
the  minute  instructions  which  regulated  the  service  of  his 
table  and  the  distribution  of  his  hours,  were  adapted  to  a 
youth  still  under  the  discipline  of  his  preceptors,  rather  than 
to  the  situation  of  a  prince  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an 
important  war.  If  he  aspired  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his 
subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  his 
sovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed  were 
blasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebia^^  herself,  who,  on 
this  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  ten- 
derness of  her  sex,  and  the  generosity  of  her  character.  The 
memory  of  liis  father  and  of  his  brothers  reminded  Julian  of 
his  own  danger,  and  his  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the 
recent  and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In  the  summer 
which  preceded  his  own  elevation,  that  general  had  been 
chosen  to  deliver  Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians ; 

38  He  represents,  in  the  most  patlietic  terms  (p.  277),  the  distress  of  his  new 
situation.  The  provision  for  his  table  was,  however,  so  elegant  and  sumptuous, 
that  the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Quuni  logeret  libellnm 
assidue,  qiiem  Constantius  ut  privignum  ad  studia  mittens  manu  sua  conscrip- 
serat,  praelicenter  disponens  quid  in  convivio  Caesaris  impendi  del)eret ;  Pha- 
sianum,  et  vulvam  et  sumen  exigi  vetuit  et  inferri.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xvi. 
c.  5. 

•"•'J  If  we  recollect  that  Constantine,  the  father  of  Helena,  died  above  eighteen 
years  before,  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  appear  probable,  that  the  daughter, 
though  a  virgin,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was 
soon  afterward  delivered  of  a  son,  who  died  innnediately,  qu6d  obstetrix 
corrupta  mercede,  mox  natum  prajsecto  plusquam  convenerat  umbilit  o  nec- 
avit.  She  accompanied  the  emperor  and  empress  in  their  journey  to  Rome, 
and  the  latter,  qua^situm  venenum  bibere  per  fraudem  illexit,  ut  quoticscunque 
concepisset,  immaturum  abjicerit  paitum,  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  10,  Our  physi- 
cians will  determine  whether  there  exists  siich  a  poison.  For  mv  own  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  public  malignity  imputed  the  effects  of  accideut  as  the 
guilt  of  Eusebia. 
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but  Sylvanus  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  in  the  Imperial  court.  A  dexterous  informer, 
countenanced  by  several  of  the  principal  ministers,  j^rocured 
from  him  some  recommendatory  letters;  and  erasing  the 
whole  of  the  contents,  except  the  signature,  filled  up  the 
vacant  parchment  with  matters  of  high  and  treasonable  im- 
port. By  the  industry  and  courage  ot*  his  friends,  the  fraud 
was  however  detected,  and  in  a  great  council  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself, 
tlie  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was  publicly  acknowledged.  But 
the  discovery  came  too  late ;  the  report  of  the  calumny,  and 
the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate,  had  already  provoked  the  in- 
dignant chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which  he  was  so  unjustly 
accused.  He  assumed  the  purple  at  his  head-quarters  of 
Cologne,  and  his  active  powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy 
with  an  invasion,  and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this  emergency, 
Ursicinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an  act  of 
treachery,  the  favor  which  he  had  lost  by  liis  eminent  ser- 
vices in  the  East.  Exasperated,  as  he  might  speciously 
allege,  by  injuries  of  a  similar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few 
followers  to  jom  the  standard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence, 
of  his  too  credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  of  only  twenty- 
eight  days,  Sylvanus  w^as  assassinated  :  the  soldiers  who, 
without  any  criminal  intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  tlieir  leader,  immediately  returned  to  their  allegi- 
ance; and  the  flatterers  of  Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom 
and  felicity  of  the  monarch  who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war 
without  the  hazard  of  a  battle.^*^ 

The  protection  of  the  Rhaitian  frontier,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church,  detained  Constantius  in  Italy 
above  eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of  Julian.  Be- 
fore the  emperor  returned  into  the  East,  he  indulged  his 
pride  and  curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the  ancient  capital.^^  He 
proceeded  from  Milan  to  Rome  along  the  ^milian  and 
Flaminian  ways ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  within 
forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never 
vanquished  a  foreign  enemy  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  His  splendid  train  was  composed 
of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury ;  but  in  a  time  of  profound 

40  Ammiaiins  (xv.  v.)  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  coiiduct  and  fate  of 
Svlvauu.s.  He  himself  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who  attended  Ursicinus  in 
his  danj^erous  enter)>rise. 

■*'  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Rome,  see  Ammianus,  1.  xvi. 
c.  10.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  Then.istius  was  appointed  deputy  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  he  composed  his  fourth  oration  for  this  ceremony. 

Vol.  IL— 9 
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peace,  lie  was  encompassed  by  the  glittering  anns  of  the 
numerous  squadrons  of   his  guards  and  cuirassiers.     Their 
streaming  banners  of  silk,  embossed  Avith  gold,  and   shaped 
\n  the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror.    Constantius    sat  alone  in  a   lofty  car,  resplendent 
with  gold  and  precious  gems  ;    and,  except  when  he  bowed 
his  head  to  pass  under  tlie  gates  of  the  cities,  he  affected  a 
stately   demeanor  of  inflexible,  and,  as  it  might   seem,  of 
insensible  gravity.     The   severe   discipline   of  the  Persian 
youth  had  been  introduced  by  the  eunuchs  into  the  Imperial 
palace  ;  and  such  were  the  habits  of  patience  which   they 
had  inculcated,  that  during  a  slow  and  sultry  march,  he  was 
never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to  turn  Ins 
eyes  either  to  tlie  riglit  or  to  the  left.     He  was  received  by 
the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Rome  ;  and  the  emperor  sur- 
veyed, with  attention,  the  civil  honors  of  the  republic,  and  the 
consular  images  of  the  noble  families.     Tlie  streets  were 
lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude.     Their  repeated  accla- 
mations expressed  their  joy    at  beholding,  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign  ;  and 
Constantius  himself  expressed,   with  some   pleasantry,  his 
affected  surprise  that  the  human  race  should  thus  suddenly 
be  collected  on  the  same  spot.     The  son  of  Constantme  was 
lodged  in  the  ancient  jialace  of  Augustus  :  he  presided  in 
the  senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which 
Cicero  had  so  often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual  courtesy 
at  the  games  of  the   Circus,    and   accepted    the  crowns  of 
gold,  as  well  as  the  Panegyrics  which  had  been   j)repared 
for  this  ceremony  by  the  deputies  of  the  principal  cities. 
His  short  visit  of  thirty  days  was  employed  in  viewing  the 
monuments  of  art  and  power,  which  were  scattered  over  the 
seven    hills  and  the  interjacent  valleys.     He   admired  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  Capitol,  the  vast  extent  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,   the  severe  simplicity  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
the  elegant  architecture  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  and  the 
Temple   of  Peace,  and,  above   all,  the  stately  structure  of 
the  Forum   and  column   of  Trajan ;    acknowledging    that 
the  voice  of  fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify,  had 
made  an  inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
The  traveller,  who  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of   ancient 
Rome  may  conceive  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  sentiments 
which  they  must  have  inspired  when  they  reared  their  heads 
in  the  splendor  of  unsullied  beauty. 
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The  satisfaction  which  Constantius  had  received  from 
this  journey  excited  liini  to  tlie  generous  emulation  of  be- 
stowing on  tlie  Romans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude 
and  muniiicence,     Ilis  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  eques- 
trian and  colossal  statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  P^orum  of 
Trajan  ;  but  when  he  had  maturely  Aveighed  the  difficulties 
of  the  execution, ^^  he  chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital 
by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.     In  a  remote  but  i)ol- 
ished  age,  which  seems  to  have  ])receded  the  invention  of 
alpliabetical  writing,  a  great  number  of  these  obelisks  had 
been  erected,  in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  by  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  Egy])t,  in  a  just  confidence  tliat  the 
simplicity  of  their  form,  and  the  hardness  of  their  substance, 
would  resist  the  injuries  of  time  and  violence.^^     Several  of 
these  extraordinary  columns  had  been  transported  to  Rome 
by  Augustus  and  his  successors,  as  the  most  durable  monu- 
ments of  their   i)Ower  and  victory  ;  ^^  but  there  remained 
one  obelisk,  which,  from  its  size  or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a 
long  time  the  rapacious  vanity  of  the   conquerors.     It  was 
designed  by  Constantine  to  adorn  his  new  city  ;  ^^  and,  after 
being  removed  by  his  order  from    the  pedestal  where   it 
stood  before  the  Temple  of   the  Sun    at  Heliopolis,   was 
floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.     The  death  of  Con- 
stantine suspended  the  execution   of  his   purpose,  and   this 
obelisk  was  destined   by  his   son  to  the  ancient  capital   of 
the  empire.     A  vessel  of  uncommon  strength  and  capacious- 
ness   Avas  provided  to  convey  this    enormous    weight    of 
granite,  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tiber.     The  obelisk  of 
Constantius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the  cit}',  and 
elevated,  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labor,  in  the  great  Circus 
of  Rome.^^ 

*'  Ilormisdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperor,  that  if  he 
made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing  a  similar  stable  (the  Forum  of 
Trajan).  Another  saying  of  Hormit^das  is  recorded,  "that  one  tiling  only  had 
(/isjj/eased  him,  to  lind  that  men  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  elsewheic."  If  we 
adopt  this  reading  of  the  text  of  Ammianus  (displicuisse,  iustendof  placuisse)  wo 
7iiay  consider  it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would  be  that 
ot  a  misajithrope. 

*5  When  Germanicus  visited  tiio  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes,  the  eldest  of 
tne  p. iests  explained  to  him  the  meai?ing  of  these  hieroglyphics.  Tacit.  Annal. 
ii.  c.  GO.  But  it  seems  probable,  that  befcu-e  the  useful  invention  of  an  alphaljet, 
these  natural  or  arbitiary  signs  were  the  common  cliararters  of  the  Egyptian 
nation.    Pee  Warburton's  Divine  Le^.alion  of  JNIo^es,  vol.  iii.  p^p.  (;y-243. 

'•'^  See  Plin.  Ili.^t.  Katvir.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14,  1.5. 

*^  Ammlaii.  ]\.Iarcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  4.  lie  gives  us  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenbrcgi'.iS  adds  a  Latin  inscription, 
whicli,  in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constantius,  contain  a  short  history  of  the 
obelisk. 

*'  See  Donat.  Roma.  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  14, 1.  iv.  c.  12,  and  the  learned,  though 
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The  departure  of  Constantiiis  from  Rome  was  hastened 
by  tlie  ahirmiiig  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of 
the  lUyrian  provinces.     The  distractions  of  civil  war,  and 
the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Roman  legions  had  sustained 
in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  exposed  those  countries,  almost  with- 
out defence,  to  the   light   cavalry  of  the  Barbarians ;  and 
particularly  to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  power- 
ful nation,  who  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  institutions  of 
Germany  for  the  arms  and  military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian 
allies.^'     The  garrisons  of  the  frontier  were  insufficient  to 
check   their  progress ;  and  the    indolent   monarch   was  at 
length  compelled  to  assemble,  from  the  extremities  of  his 
dominions,  the  flower  of  the  Palatine  troops,  to  take  the 
field  iu  person,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign,  Avith  the 
preceding  autumn   and   tlie  ensuing  spring,  in    the  serious 
prosecution  of  the  war.     The  emperor  passed  the  Danube 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered  his 
march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflict- 
ed on  the  Roman  province.     The  dismayed  Barbarians  were 
soon  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  :  they  offered  the  restitution 
of  his  captive  subjects  as  an  atonement  for  the  past,  and  the 
noblest  hostages   as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.     The 
generous  courtesy  which  was  shown  to  the  first  among  their 
chieftains  who  implored  the  clemency  of  Constantius,  en- 
couraged the  more  timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to  imitate 
their  example ;  and   the  Imperial  camp  was  crow^ded  with 
the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  the  most  distant  tribes,  who 
occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser  Poland,  and  who  might  liave 
deemed  themselves  secure  behind  tlie  lofty  ridge  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains.     While  Constantius  gave   laws  to   the 
Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  distinguished,  with  spe- 
cious compassion,  the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who   had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their 

confused,  Dissertation  of  Bargsevis  on  Obelisks,  inserted  in  the  fourth  volun)e  of 
Grsevius's  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  1897-1986.  This  dissertation  is  dedicated  to 
Pope  Sixtus  v.,  who  erected  the  obelisk  of  Constantius  in  the  square  before  the 
patriarchal  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.* 

4'  The  events  of  this  Quadiaii  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by  Ammi;:nus 
xvi.  10,  xvii.  12,  13,  xix,  11. 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  obelisk  transported  by  Constantius  to  Uome  now 
exists.  Kveu  froin  the  text  of  Annnianus,  it  is  uncertain  whether  tho  intttrpre- 
tation  of  llerniapiou  refers  to  tlie  older  obelisk  (obelisco  incitiusest  veteri  qucm 
Aadenius  in  Circo),  rnised,  as  he  himself  states,  in  the  (  ircus  ]\!axiinus,  long  be- 
fore, by  Augustus,  or  to  the  one  brought  by  Constantius.  The  obelisk  in  the 
square  before  the  church  of  St.  John  I^ateran  is  ascribed,  not  to  Kanieses  tlie 
Great,  but  to  Thoutmos  11.    ChanipoUion,  I.    Lettre  ii  M.  de  Blacas,  p.  32.— JNl. 
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slaves,  and  who  formed  a  very  considerable  accession  to  tlie 
power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  embraciiij;^  a  generous 
but  artful  system  of  policy,  released  tlie  Sarmatians  from  the 
bands  of  this  humiliating  dependence,  and  restored  them,  by 
a  separate  treat}^  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under 
the  government  of  a  king,  tlie  friend  and  ally  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  declared  his  resolution  of  asserting  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  ])rovinces  by 
tlie  extirpation,  or  at  least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantes, 
whose  manners  were  still  infected  with  the  vices  of  their 
servile  origin.  The  execution  of  this  design  was  attended 
with  more  difficulty  than  glory.  The  territory  of  the  Limi- 
gantes was  protected  against  the  Romans  by  the  Danube, 
against  the  hostile  Barbarians  by  the  Teyss.  The  marshy 
lands  Avhich  lay  between  those  rivers,  and  were  often 
covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate  wilderness, 
pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted  with 
its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  foitresses.  On  the  a])proacli 
of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers, 
of  fraud,  and  of  arms ;  but  he  sternly  rejected  their  suppli- 
cations, defeated  their  rude  stratagems,  and  repelled  with 
skill  and  firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregular  valor.  One 
of  their  most  warlike  tribes,  establislied  in  a  small  island 
towards  the  conflux  of  the  Teyss  and  the  Danube,  consented 
to  pass  the  river  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  emperor 
during  the  secur^^ty  of  an  amicable  conference.  They  soon 
became  the  victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  meditated. 
Encompassed  on  every  side,  trampled  down  by  the  cavalry, 
slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  the  legions,  they  disdained  to 
ask  for  mercy ;  and  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  still 
grasped  their  weapons  in  the  agonies  of  death.  After  this 
victory,  a  considerable  body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  the  Taifala?,  a  Gothic  tribe 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  invaded  the  Limigantes 
on  the  side  of  the  Teyss;  and  their  former  masters,  the  free 
Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge,  penetrated 
through  the  hilly  country,  into  the  heart  of  their  ancient 
possessions.  A  general  conflagration  revealed  the  huts  of 
the  Barbarians,  which  were  seated  in  the  depth  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  soldier  fought  with  confidence  on  marshy 
ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread.  In  this 
extremity,  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes  were  resolved  to 
die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  yield  :  but  the  milder  sentiment, 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  their  elders,  at  length  prevailed  ; 
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and  the  sup])liant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, repaired  to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from 
the  mouth  of  the  conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own 
clemency,  which  was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  repeated 
crimes,  and  to  spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty  nation,  Constan- 
tius  assigned  for  the  place  of  their  exile  a  remote  country, 
where  they  might  enjoy  a  safe  and  honorable  repose.  The 
Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluctance  ;  but  before  they  could 
reach,  at  least  before  they  could  occupy,  their  destined 
habitations,  they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  exag- 
gerating the  hardships  of  their  situation,  and  requesting, 
with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity,  that  the  emperor  Avould 
grant  them  an  undisturbed  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  provinces.  Instead  of  consulting  his  own  expe- 
rience of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius  listened  to  his 
flatterers,  who  Avcre  ready  to  represent  the  honor  and  advan- 
tage of  accepting  a  colony  of  soldiers,  at  a  time  when  it  Avas 
much  easier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions  than  the 
military  service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limi- 
gantes were  j^crmitted  to  pass  the  Danube  ;  and  the  emperor 
gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the 
modern  city  of  Buda.  They  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and 
seemed  to  hear  with  respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and 
dignity;  when  one  of  the  Barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into 
the  air.  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Marha  !  JSIarha  !  *  2l 
word  of  defiance,  which  was  received  as  the  signal  of  the 
tumult.  They  rushed  with  fury  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
emperor;  his  royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were  pillaged 
by  these  rude  hands  ;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  his  guards, 
who  died  at  his  feet,  allov»^ed  him  a  moment  to  mount  a  fleet 
horse,  and  to  escape  from  the  confusion.  The  disgrace 
wdiich  had  been  incurred  by  a  treacherous  surprise  was  soon 
retrieved  by  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Komans  ;  and 
the  combat  was  only  terminated  by  the  extinction  of  the 
name  and  nation  of  the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sarmatians 
W'cre  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  seats  ;  and 
although  Constantius  distrusted  the  levity  of  their  character, 
he  entertained  some  hoj^es  that  a  sense  of  gratitude  might 
influence  their  future  conduct.  He  had  remarked  the  lofty 
stature  and  obsequious  demeanor  of  Zizais,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  their  chiefs.  lie  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King ;  and 
Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign,  by  a  sincere 

*  Keinesius  reads  Warrlia,  Warrlia,  Guerre,  War.    Wagner,  note  on  Amm. 
Marc,  xix.  11. — M. 
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and  lasting  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his  benefactor,  who, 
after  this  splendid  success,  received  the  name  of  ^armaticus 
from  tlie  acclamations  of  his  victorious  army.^^ 

While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Persian  monarch,  at 
the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme 
limits  aofainst  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
Oxus,  their  intermediate  frontier  experienced  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  lanc^uid  war,  and  a  precarious  truce.  Two  of 
the  eastern  ministers  of  Constantius,  the  Pra?torian  Y^YSd- 
feet  Musonian,  whose  abilities  were  disgraced  by  the 
want  of  truth  and  integrity,  and  Cassian,  duke  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  satrap  Tamsapor.^^*  These  overtures  of 
peace,  translated  into  the  servile  and  flattering  language  of 
Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp  of  the  Great  King ;  who 
resolved  to  signify,  by  an  ambassador,  the  terms  which  he 
was  inclined  to  grant  to  the  suppliant  Romans.  Narses,  whom 
he  invested  with  that  character,  was  honorably  received  m 
his  passage  through  Antioch  and  Constantinople  :  he  reached 
Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  first  audience,  re- 
spectfully unfolded  the  silken  veil  which  covered  the  haughty 
epistle  of  his  sovereign.  Sapor,  King  of  Kings,  and  brother 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  (such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected  by 
Oriental  vanity,)  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother 
Constantius  Caesar,  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  adversity. 
As  the  lawful  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Sapor  asserted, 
that  the  River  Strymon,  in  Macedonia,. was  the  true  and 
ancient  boundary  of  his  empire ;  declaring,  however,  that  as 
an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he  would  content  himself 
with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which  had 
been  fraudulently  extorted  from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged, 
that,  without  the  restitution  of  these  disi:)uted  countries,  it 
was  impossible  to  establish  any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  per- 
manent basis;  and  he  arrogantly  threatened,  that  if  his 
ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
field  in  the  spring,  and  to  support  the  justice  of  his  cause 
by  the  strength  of  his  invincible  arms.  Narscs,  who  was 
endowed  with  the  most  polite  and  amiable  manners,  endeav- 
ored, as  far  as  was   consistent  with  his   duty,  to  soften  the 

_  '*3  Genti  Sarmataruiii  magiio  decoi i  considens  aptid  eos regem  dedit.    Aurelius 
Victor.    In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  by  Constantius  himself,  he  expatiates 
on  his  own  exploits  with  much  vanity,  and  some  truth. 
*^  Ammian.  xvi.  9 


*  In  Persian,  Ten-schah-pour.    St.  Martin,  ii.  177. — M. 
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harshness  ot  the  message.®'^  Both  the  style  and  substance 
were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Imperial  council,  and  he  was 
dismissed  with  the  following  answer :  "  Constantius  had  a 
right  to  disclaim  the  officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
acted  without  any  specific  orders  from  the  throne  :  he  was 
not,  however,  averse  to  an  equal  and  honorable  treaty;  but 
it  was  highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  j)ropose  to  the 
sole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world,  the  same 
conditions  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at 
the  time  when  his  power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  East :  the  chance  of  arms  was  uncertain  ;  and 
Sapor  should  recollect,  that  if  the  Romans  had  sometimes 
been  vanquished  in  battle,  they  had  almost  always  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  event  of  the  war."  A  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  Narses,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  court 
of  Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the  Scythian  expe- 
dition to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphon.  A  count,  a 
notary,  and  a  sophist,  had  been  selected  for  this  important 
commission,  and  Constantius,  who  was  secretly  anxious  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  entertained  some  hopes  that  the 
dignity  of  the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  the 
second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third,^^  would  persuade  the 
Persian  monarch  to  abate  of  the  rigor  of  his  demands. 
But  the  progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and 
defeated  by  the  hostile  arts  of  Antoninus,^^a  Roman  subject 
of  Syria,  who  had  fled  from  oppression,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  councils  of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the  royal  table, 
where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  the  most 
important  business  Avas  frequently  discussed.^^  The  dex- 
terous fugitive  promoted  his  interest  by  the  same  conduct 
which  gi-atified  his  revenge.  Pie  incessantly  urged  the 
ambition  of  his  new  master  to  embrace  the  favorable  op- 

50  Ammianus  (xvii.  5)  transcribes  tlie  haughty  letter.  Themistius  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
57,  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silken  coTering.  Idatius  and  Zonanis  men- 
tion the  journey  of  the  ambassador;  and  Peter  the  Patrician  (in  Excerpt.  Legat. 
p.  28)  has  informed  us  of  liis  conciliating  behavior. 

51  Ammianus,  xvii.  5,  ar.d  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  sophist,  or  philosopher  (in 
that  age  these  words  were  almost  synonymous),  was  Eustathiusthe  Cappadocian, 
the  disciple  of  Jamblichus,  and  the  friend  of  St.  Basil.  Eunapius  (in  Vit. 
yEdesii,  pp.  44-4T)  fondly  attributes  to  this  philosoxdiic  embassador  the  glory  of 
enchanting  the  Jiarbarian  king  by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence.    See  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  pp.  S2S,  ]l;;2. 

£'2Ammian.  xviii.  5,  G,  8.  The  decent  and  respectful  behavior  of  Antoninus 
towards  the  Koman  general  sets  him  in  a  very  interesting  light ;  and  Ammianus 
himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  sonxe  compassion  and  esteem. 

^=' This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianus,  serves  to  prove  the  ver- 
acity of  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  130),  and  the  permanency  of  the  Persian  manners.  In 
every  age  the  Persians  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  the  wines  of 
Shiraz  have  triiiniphe<l  over  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Brissou  do  Kegiio  Pers.  1.  ii. 
pp.  462-472,  and  Chai-din,  A'oyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  90. 
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portiinity  when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine  troops  were 
employed  with  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on  the  Danube. 
He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  tlie  exhausted  emd  defenceless 
provinces  of  the  East,  Avith  the  numerous  armies  oi  Persia, 
now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  accession  of  tlie  fiercest 
Barbarians.  The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retn-ed  without 
success,  and  a  second  embassy,  of  a  still  more  honorable 
rank,  was  detamed  in  strict  confinement,  and  threatened 
citlier  with  death  or  exile. 

The  military  historian,^'*  who  was  himself  despatched  to 
observe  the  army  of  the  Persians,  as  th(;y  were  preparing  to 
construct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  an 
eminence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  covered  with  men,  with  horses,  and  with  arms. 
Sapor  appeared  in  the  front,  conspicuous  by  the  splendor 
of  his  purple.  On  liis  left  hand,  the  place  of  honor  among 
the  Orientals,  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites,  displayed 
the  stern  countenance  of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior. 
The  monarch  had  reserved  a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand 
for  the  king  of  the  Albanians,  who  led  his  independent 
tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.*  The  satraps  and 
generals  were  distributed  according  to  their  several  ranks, 
and  the  whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train  of  Oriental 
luxury,  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
effective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  selected  from  the 
bravest  nations  of  Asia.  The  Roman  deserter,  who  in  some 
measure  guided  the  councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advised 
that,  instead  of  wasting  the  summer  in  tedious  and  difficult 
sieges,  he  should  march  directly  to  the  Euphrates,  and  press 
forwards  without  delay  to  seize  the  feeble  and  wealthy 
metropolis  of  Syria.  But  the  Persians  were  no  sooner  ad- 
vanced into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  than  they  discov- 
ered that  every  precaution  had  been  used  which  could  re- 
tard their  progress,  or  defeat  their  design.  The  inhabitants, 
with  their  cattle,  Avere  secured  in  places  of  strength,  the 
green  forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  fire,  the 
fords  of  the  rivers  were  fortified  by  sharp   stakes ;  military 

"  Animian.  l.xviii.  6,  7,  8,  10. 


*  These  perhaps  were  the  barbarous  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern  part  of 
the  present  Schirwan,  the  Albania  of  the  anc-ieiits.  This  country,  now  inhabited 
by  tlie  Lezghis,  the  terror  of  the  neighboring  districts,  was  then  occupied  by  the 
same  people,  called  by  the  ancients  Lega^,  by  the  Armenians  Gheg,  or  Leg.  The 
latter  represent  them  as  constant  allies  of  the  Persians  in  their  wars  against  Ar- 
menia and  tlie  Empire.  A  little  after  this  period,  a  certain  Schergir  was  their 
king,  aTid  it  is  of  him  doubtless  that  Ammiauus  Marcellinus  speaks.  St.  Martin, 
ii.  285.— M. 
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•engines  were  planted  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  season- 
able swell  of  tlie  waters  of  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  Bar- 
barians from  atte]n})ting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge 
of  Thapsacus.  Their  skilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of 
operations,  then  conducted  tlie  aruiy  by  a  longer  circuit, 
but  through  a  fertile  territory,  towards  the  head  of  the 
Eu})hrates,  where  the  infant  river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow 
and  accessible  stream.  Sapor  overlooked,  with  prudent  dis- 
dain, the  strength  of  Nisibis  ;  but  as  lie  passed  under  the 
walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  the  majesty  of 
his  presence  would  not  awe  tlie  garrison  into  immediate 
submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a  random  dart, 
which  glanced  against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his 
error;  and  the  indignant  monarcli  listened  with  impatience 
to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to 
sacrifice  tlie  success  of  his  ambition  to  the  ffratification  of 
his  resentment.  The  following  day  Grumbates  advanced 
towards  the  gates  with  a  select  body  of  trooj^s,  and  required 
the  instant  surrender  of  the  city,  as  the  only  atonement 
which  could  be  accepted  for  such  an  act  of  rashness  and 
insolence.  His  proposals  were  answered  by  a  general  dis- 
charge, and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  3'outh,  was 
pierced  through  the  lieart  by  a  javelin,  shot  from  one  of  the 
balistie.  The  funeral  of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  Avas 
celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  the 
grief  of  his  aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  prom- 
ise of  Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve 
as  a  funeral  ])ile  to  expiate  the  death,  and  to  2:>erpetuate  the 
memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida, ^^  which  sometimes 
assumes  the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekir,^^  is  advan- 

S"  For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheqiie  Orientale,  p. 
108.  Histoire  de  Tinuir  Bee,  par  (herefeddin  Ali,  1.  iii.  c.  41.  Ahined  Arabsia- 
des,  torn.  i.  p.  331,  c.  43.  Voyages  de  Taveniier,  toni.  i.  p.  301.  Voynges  d'Otter, 
torn.  ii.  p.  273,  and  Voyages  de  Kiebuhr,  toni.  ii.  pp.  324-328.  The  last  of  the^e 
travellers,  a  learned  and  accurate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  illus- 
trates the  operations  of  the  siege. 

^^  Diarbekir,  which  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara  Amid,  m  the  public  writings  of  the 
Turks,  contains  above  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  paclia  with  three 
tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived  from  the  blackness  ot  the  stone  which  com- 
poses the  strong  and  ancient  wall  of  Amida.* 


*  Tn  mv  Mem.  Hist,  sur  I'Armenie,  1.  i,  pp.  106,  173,  I  conceive  that  I  have 
proved  this  city,  st'll  called,  by  the  Armenians,  Dirkranagerd,  the  city  of  Tigranes, 
to  be  the  same  with  the  famous  Tigranocerta,  of  which  the  situation  was  unknown. 
St.  Martin,  i.  432.  On  the  siege  of  Amida,  see  St.  Martin's  Notes,  ii.  200.  Faustus 
of  Byzantium,  nearly  a  contemporary  (Armenian),  states  thatthe  Persians,  on  be- 
coming masters  of  it,  destroyed  40,000  houses;  though  Ammianus  describes  the 
city  as  of  no  great  extent  (ciVitat is  ambitum  non  nhnium  ampla»).  Besides  the 
or-winary  population,  and  those  who  took  refuge  from  the  country,  it  contained 
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tageously  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and 
artiiicial  channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  least  inconsid- 
erable stream  bends  in  a  semicircular  form  round  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  The  emperor  Constantius  had  recently  con- 
ferred on  Amida  the  honor  of  his  own  name,  and  the  addi- 
tional fortifications  of  strong  walls  and  lofty  tow^ers.  It  was 
provided  with  an  arsenal  of  military  engines,  and  the  ordinar}^ 
garrison  had  been  reenforced  to  the  amount  of^seven  legions, 
Avhen  the  place  was  invested  by  the  arms  of  Sapor.^"  His 
first  and  most  sanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a 
general  assault.  To  the  several  nations  which  foUoAved  his 
standard,  their  respective  posts  were  assigned ;  the  south  to 
tijG  Yertae ;  the  north  to  the  Albanians ;  the  east  to  the 
Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  indignation ;  the  west  to 
the  Segestans,  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  who  covered  their 
front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  elephnnts.^^  The 
Persians,  on  every  side,  supported  their  efforts,  and  ani- 
mated their  courage ;  and  the  monarch  himself,  careless  of 
his  rank  and  safety,  displayed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
siege,  the  ardor  of  a  youthful  soldier.  After  an  obstinate 
combat,  the  Barbarians  were  repulsed;  they  incessantly  re- 
turned to  the  charge ;  they  were  again  driven  back  with  a 
dreadful  slaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had 
been  banished  into  the  East,  signalized  their  undisciplined 
courage  by  a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
camp.     In  one  of   the  fiercest  of   these  repeated  assaults, 

"  The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  described  by  Am- 
miaiius  (xix.  1-9),  who  acted  an  honorable  part  in  the  defense,  and  escaped  with 
difficulty  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  Persians. 

"»  Of  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  de- 
scription. The  Segestans  [Sacastene.  St.  MartlH]  inhabited  a  large  and  level 
country,  which  still  preserves  their  i\ame,  to  the  south  of  Khoiasan,  and  the  west 
of  Hindostan,  (See  Geographi'a  Nubiensis,  p.  133,  and  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque 
Orientale,  p.  797.)  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  victory  of  Balaam  (vol.  i.  p.  410), 
the  Segestans,  above  fourscore  years  afterwards,  appear  as  an  independentnation, 
the  ally  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  Verta;  and  Chionites, 
but  1  am  inclined  to  place  them  (at  least  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  In- 
dia and  Scythia.    See  Ammian.  xvi.  9.* 


20,000  soldiers.  St.  Martin,  ii.  290.  This  interpretation  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Wagner  (note  on  Ammianus)  considers  the  whole  population  to  amount  only  to 
20,01)0.— M. 

*  Klaproth  considers  the  real  Albanians  the  same  with  the  ancient  Alani,  and 
quotes  a  passage  of  the  emperor  Julifin  in  sui)port  of  his  opinion.  Ihey  are  the 
Ossetae,  now  inhabiting  part  of  Caucasus.  Tableaux  Hist,  de  I'Asie,  pp.  179, 
180.— M. 

The  V^ertfE  are  still  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  the  Chionites  are  the  same  as 
the  Huns.  These  people  were  already  known  ;  and  we  find  from  Armenian  au- 
thoi  s  that  they  were  makins,  at  this  period,  incursions  into  Asia.  They  were  often 
at  war  with  the  Persians.  Tlie  name  was  perhaps  pronounced  diflferently  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and  this  i^reveuts  us  from  recognizing  it.  St.  Martin,  ii. 
177.— M. 
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Amid  a  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  deserter,  'svho 
indicated  to  tlie  Barbarians  a  secret  and  necflected  staircase, 
scooped  out  of  the  rock  tliat  Jiangs  over  tlie  stream  of  tlie 
Tigris.     Seventy  chosen  arcliers  of  the  royal  guard  ascended 
in   silence  to  the  third  story  of  a  lofty  tower,  which  com- 
manded the  precipice ;  they  elevated  on  high  the  Persian 
banner,  the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants,  and  of  dis- 
may to  the  besieged ;  and  if  this  devoted  band  could  have 
maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  reduction 
of  the  ])lace  might  have  Leen  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives.     After  Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  effi- 
cacy of   force  and  of   stratagem,  he  had   recourse   to  the 
slower  but  more  certain  o})erations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  skill  of  the  Ko- 
man  deserters.     The  trenches  were  opened  at  a  convenient 
distance,  and  the  troops  destined  for  that  service  advanced 
under  the  portable  cover  of  strong  hurdles,  to  fill  up  the 
ditcli,  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Avails.    "Wooden 
towers  were  at  the  same  time  constructed,  and  moved  for- 
ward on  wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with 
every  species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage  almost  on 
level  ground  with  the  troops  who  defended  the  rampart. 
Every  mode  of  resistance  which  art  could  suggest,  or  cour- 
age could  execute,  was  employed  in  the  defence  of  Amida, 
and  the  works  of  Sapor  were  more  than  once  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  Romans.     But  the  resources  of  a  besieged 
city  may  be  exhausted.     The  Persians  repaired  their  losses, 
and  pushed  their  approaches;  a  large  breach  was  made  by 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  wasted 
by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  as- 
sault.    The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives,  their  children, 
all  who  had  not  time  to  escape  through  the  opposite  gate, 
were  involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 
But  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
provinces.     As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory  had 
subsided.  Sapor  was  at  leisure  to  reflect,  that  to  chastise  a 
disobedient  city,  he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  the 
most  favorable  season  for  conquest. ^^     Thirty  thousand  of 

59  Ammianus  has  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  hy  tliroe  signs,  vhieh  do 
not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  tlie  series  of  the  hisiory.  1.  The 
corn  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded  Mesopotamia  ;  ■'  Cum  jam  SLipula  liavente  tur- 
gerent ;  "  a  circumstance,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer 
us  to  the  month  of  April  or  May.  See  Harmer's  Observations  on  Scripture,  vol. 
i.  p.  41.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  :  sh,  edit.  4to.  2.  The  progress  of  Sapor  was  checked 
by  the  overHowiug  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generally  happens  in  July  and  August. 
Plin.  Hist.  Kat.  v.  21.    Yiaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  i.  p.  696.    3.  When  Sapor 
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his  veterans  had  fallen  under  tlie  walls  of  Amida,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  siege,  which  lasted  seventy-three  days;  and 
the  disappointed  monarch  returned  to  his  capital  with  af- 
fected triurnpli  and  secret  mortification.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  inconstancy  of  his  Barbarian  allies  was 
tempted  to  relinquisli  a  war  m  whicli  tliey  had  encountered 
such  unexpected  difficulties;  and  that  the  aged  king  of  the 
Chionites,  satiated  with  revenge,  turned  away  with  horror 
from  a  scene  of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
hope  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  the  army  with  whicli  Sapor  took  the  field  in  tlie 
ensuing  spring  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views 
of  his  ambition.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  the 
East,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  reduction 
of  two  fortified  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  Singara  and  Be- 
zabde ;  ^^  the  one  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the 
other  in  a  small  peninsula,  surrounded  almost  on  every  side 
by  tlie  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Five  Roman 
legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
duced in  the  age  of  Constantine,  were  maae  prisoners,  and 
sent  into  remote  caj)tivity  on  the  extreme  confines  of  Persia. 
After  dismantling  the  walls  of  Singara,  the  conqueror  aban- 
doned that  solitary  and  sequestered  place ;  but  he  carefully 
restored  the  fortiticatious  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed  in  that  im- 
portant ])ost  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans ;  amply  sup- 
plied ".vith  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  high 
sentiments  of  honor  and  fidelity.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  the  arms  of  Sa])or  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an 
unsuccessful  enterprise  against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong, 
or,  as  it  was  ainiversally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane, 
an  impregnable  fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs. ^^ 

The  defence  of  the  East  against  the  arms  of  Sapor  re- 
quired, and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most 

had  taken  Amida,  afrer  a  siege  of  seventy-thvee  days,  the  antnmn  Avas  far  ad- 
vanced. "Autunnio  prajcipiti  hajdorumqiie  iniprobosidere  exorto."  To  reconcile 
these  apparent  contradictious,  we  must  allow  for  some  delay  in  the  Persian  kinjr, 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  hisLorian,  and  some  disorder  in  the  seasons. 
™  The  account  of  these  sieiy;es  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx.  G,  7.* 
6'  For  the  identity  of  Virtliaand  Tecrit,  see  D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  201.  For  the  siege  of  that  castle  hy  Timur  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  see 
Cherefeddin,  1.  iii.  c.  3.'5.  The  Persian  biographer  exajrgeratesthe  merit  and  diffi- 
culty of  this  exploit,  which  delivered  the  caravans  of  liagdad  from  a  formidable 
gang  of  robbers,  t 


*  The  Christian  bishop  of  Bezabde  went  to  the  camp  of  the  king  of  Persia,  to 
persuade  him  to  clieck  the  waste  of  human  blood.     Amm.  Marc.  xx.  7.— M. 

t  St. 'Martin  doubts  whether  it  lay  so  mticli  to  the  south.  "The  word  Birtha 
means  in  Syriac  a  castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many  places."  Note 
i.  p.  344.— M. 
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consummate  general ;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state, 
that  it  was  the  actual  province  of  the  brave  Ursicinus,  mIio 
alone  deserved  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  people. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  Ursicinus  ^-  was  removed  from  his 
station  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs;  and  the  military 
command  of  the  East  was  bestowed,  by  the  same  influence, 
on  Sabinian,  a  wealtliy  and  subtle  veteran,  who  had  attained 
the  infirmities,  without  acquiring  the  experience,  of  age. 
By  a  second  order,  which  issued  from  the  same  jealous  and 
inconstant  councils,  Ursicinus  was  again  despatched  to  the 
frontier  of  Mesopotamia,  and  condemned  to  sustain  the 
labors  of  a  war,  the  honors  of  which  had  been  transferred  to 
his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent  station 
under  the  walls  of  Edessa;  and  while  he  amused  himself 
with  the  idle  parade  of  military  exercise,  and  moved  to  the 
sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was 
abandoned  to  the  boldness  and  diligence  of  the  former  gen- 
eral of  the  East.  But  whenever  Ursicinus  recommended 
any  vigorous  plan  of  operations ;  when  he  proposed,  at  the 
head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to  wheel  round  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  the  enemy,  to 
harass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian  lines,  and  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  Amida;  the  timid  and  envious  commander 
alleged,  that  he  was  restrained  by  his  positive  orders  from 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Amida  was  at  length 
taken  ;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  Barbarians,  died  in  the  Roman  camp  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  ;  and  Ursicinus  himself,  after  supporting  the 
disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the  miscon- 
duct of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank.  But  Con- 
stantius  soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction  which 
honest  indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieutenant, 
that  as  lono-  as  such  maxims  of  jxovernmcnt  were  suffered  to 
prevail,  the  emperor  himself  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
defend  his  eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  When  he  had  subdued  or  pacified  the  Barbarians 
of  the  Danube,  Constantius  proceeded  by  slow  marches  into 
the  East;  and  after  he  had  wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Amida,  he  formed,  with  a  powerful  army,  the  siege  of  Be- 
zabde.  The  walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the 
most  enormous  of  the  battering-rams  ;  the  tov.n  was  i-educcd 

^-  Ammiainis  (xviii.  5,  6,  xix.  3,  xx.  2)  represents  the  merit  and  disgrace  of  Ur- 
sicinus with  that  faithful  attention  wliieh  a  soldier  owed  to  his  general.  Some 
partiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  the  whole  account  is  consistent  and  probable. 
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to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  was  still  defencled  by  the  pa- 
tient and  intrepid  valor  of  the  garrison,  till  the  approach  of 
the  rainy  season  obliged  the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
ingloriously  to  retreat  into  his  winter  quarters  at  Antioch/^ 
The  pride  of  Constantius,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  courtiers, 
were  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials  for  panegyric  in  the 
events  of  tlie  Persian  war;  while  the  glory  of  his  cousin 
Julian,  to  whose  military  command  he  had  intrusted  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple 
and  concise  narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  Constantius  had  aban- 
doned to  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul, 
which  still  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A 
numerous  swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to 
cross  the  Rhine  by  presents  and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of 
spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of  all  the  territories  which 
they  should  be  able  to  subdue.^*  But  the  emperor,  who  for^ 
a  temporary  service  had  thus  imprudently  provoked  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Barbarians,  soon  discovered  and 
lamented  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  these  formidable  allies, 
after  they  had  tasted  the  richness  of  the  Roman  soil.  Re- 
gardless of  the  nice  distinction  of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  these 
undisciplined  robbers  treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  Avho  possessed  any  property  which 
they  were  desirous  of  acquiring.  Forty-five  flourishing  cities, 
Tongres,  Cologne,  TrcA'es,  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburgh,  &c., 
besides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns  and  villages,  were 
pillaged,  and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Bar- 
barians of  Germany,  still  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  an- 
cestors, abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to  which  they 
applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons  and  sepulchres ;  and 
fixing  their  independent  habitations  on  the  banks  of  ri\ers, 
the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  \he  Meuse,  they  secured  them- 
selves against  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  by  a  rude  and  hasty 
fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and  thrown 

♦"•s  Ammiaii.  XX.  11.  Omisso  vano  ijicepto,  hieniaturus  Antiochia)  redit  in 
Syriani  serunmosam,  perpessus  et  ulcerum  sed  et  atiocia,  diuque  detlenda.  It  is 
thus  that  James  Gronovius  has  restored  an  obscure  passage  ;  and  lie  thinks  that 
this  correction  alone  wouia  have  deserved  o  new  edition  of  his  author  ;  whose 
Bcnse  may  now  bo  darkly  perceived.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  tiia 
recent  labors  <'L  the  learned  Ernestus.  (Lipsijp,  1773.)* 

t*  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  tlie  distress  of  Gaul,  may  be  collected  from 
Julian  himself .  Orat.  ad  S.  I*.  Q.  Athen.  p.  i;77.  Animian.  xv.  11.  LibaniuS; 
Orat.  X.  Zosimus,  1,  iii.  p.  140.  bozoraen,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  [Mamertin.  Grat.  Art.  c. 
iv.] 


*  The  late  editor  (Wagner)  has  nothing  better  to  suggest,  and  laments,  with 
Gibbon,  the  silence  of  Ernesti. — M. 
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across  the  roads.  Tlie  Alemaniii  were  established  in  tlie 
modern  countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  tlie  Franks  occu- 
pied the  island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Toxandria,*^^  and  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
the  original  seat  of  their  Gallic  monarchy.^®  From  the 
sources,  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the 
Germans  extended  above  forty  miles  to  the  Avest  of  that 
river,  over  a  country  j^eopled.  by  colonies  of  their  own  name 
and  nation;  and  the  scene  of  their  devastations  was  three 
times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their  conquests.  At  a 
still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were  deserted, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities,  who  trusted  to 
their  strength  and  vigilance,  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  such  supplies  of  corn  as  tliey  could  raise  on  the 
vacant  land  within  the  enclosure  of  their  walls.  The  dimin- 
ished legions,  destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and 
discipline,  trembled  at  the  ajJi^roach,  and  even  at  the  name, 
of  the  Barbarians. 

Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  unexperienced 
youth  was  appointed  to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the 
vain  image  of  Imperial  greatness.  The  retired  scholastic 
education  of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  conversant 
with  books  than  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with  the 
living,  left  him  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  practical  arts 
of  war  and  government ;  and  when  he  avv  kwardly  repeated 
some  military  exercise  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a 
task  for  a  i:>hilosopher !  "  Yet  even  this  speculative  philoso- 
phy, which  men  of  business  are  too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled 
the  mind  of  Julian  with  the  noblest  precepts  and  the  most 
shining  examples  ;  had  animatefl  him  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
the  desire  of  fame,  and  tlie  contempt  of  death.  The  habits 
of  temperance  recommended  in  the  schools,  are  still  more 

cs  Ammianus,  xvi.  8.  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Toxandri  of 
Pliny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  age.  Toxaiidria 
Avas  a  country  of  woods  and  nio;asses,  which  extended  from  the  neighborliood  of 
Tongres  to  tlie  conflux  of  the  Vahal  and  the  Khine.  See  A'alesius,  -Kotit.  Galliar. 
p.  558. 

«6  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any  permanent 
settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Khine  before  the  time  of  Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much 
learning  ami  good  sense  by  ]\i.  Biet,  who  lias  proved,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their 
uninterrupteil  i)ossessionof  Toxandria,  one  hundred  aiul  thirty  years  before  the 
accession  of  Clovis.  The  Dissertation  of  ]\I.  P.iet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Soissons.  in  tlie  year  1736,  and  seems  to  have  been  j.istly  preferred  to  the  discourse 
of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abhele  Doeuf,  aii  antiquarian,  whose  name 
was  happily  expressive  of  his  talents. 
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essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp.     The  simple 
wants  of  nature  regulated  the  measure  of  his  food  and  sleep. 
Rejectnig  with  disdain  the  delicacies  ])rovided  for  Ids  table, 
he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  tlie  coarse  and  common  fare 
which  was  allotted  to   the  meanest  soldiers.     During  the 
rigor  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  suffered  a  fii-e  in  liis  bed- 
cliamber ;  and  after  a  sliort  and  interrupted  slumber,  he  fre- 
quently rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a  carpet  spread 
on  the  floor,  to  despatch  any  urgent  business,  to  visit  his 
rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
favorite  studies.*^     The  precepts  of  eloquence,  which  he  liad 
hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics  of 'declamation,  were 
more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage  the  passions  of 
an  armed  multitude:  and  although  Julian,  from  his  early 
habits  of  conversation  and  literature,  was  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  he  liad 
attained   a  competent   knowledge    of   tlie    Latin   tongue.^^ 
Since  Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  character 
of  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  ])robable  that  the  civil  juris- 
prudence of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  any  considerable 
share  of  his  attention:  but  he  derived  from  his  philosophic^ 
studies  an  inflexible  regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  dispo- 
sition to  clemency;  tlie  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of  j^atiently  investi- 
gating the  most  intricate  and  tedious  questions  which  could 
be  proi^osed  for  his  discussion.     The  meaf>ures  of  policy, 
and  the  operations  of  war,  must  submit  to  the  various  acci- 
dents of  circumstance  and  character,  and  the  unpractised 
student  will  often  be  ])erplexed  in  the  application  of  the 
most  perfect  theory.     But  in  the  acquisition  of  this  impor- 
tant science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active  vigor  of  his 
own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
Sallust,  an   officer  of  rank,  who   soon  conceived  a  sincere 
attachment  for  a  prince  so  worthy  of  his  friendship ;  and 
whose  incorruptible  integrity  was  adorned  by  the  talent  of 
insinuating  the  harshest  truths  without  wounding  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  royal  ear.^* 

f^"  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  the  severe  discipline  which  he  em- 
braced, are  displayed  by  Ainmianus  (xvi.  5),  who  professes  to  praise,  and  by  Julian 
liiinijelf,  who  atfectsto  ridicule  /Misopogon,  p.  340),  a  conduct,  which,  in  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Constantine,  might  justly  excite  the  surprise  of  mankind. 

''^  Aderat  Latiiie  quoque  <lisserenti  sufficiens  sei'mo.  Ammianus,  xvi,  5.  But 
.Julian,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  always  considered  the  language  of  the 
Ilomaus  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect  which  he  might  use  on  necessary  oc- 
casions. 

^''  We  are  ignoi-ant  of  the  actual  office  of  this  excellent  minister,  whom  Julian 
af  terwa  rds  created  prref  ect  of  Gaul-   Sallust  was  speedily  recalled  by  the  jealousy 

Vol.  II.— 10 
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Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  the  puq^le  at 
Milan,  he  was  sent  into  Gaul  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  soldiers.  At  Viennn,  where  he  passed  a 
painful  and  anxious  winter,  in  the  hands  of  those  ministers 
to  whom  Constantius  had  intrusted  the  direction  of  his  con- 
duct, the  Gaesar  Avas  informed  of  the  siege  and  deliverance 
of  Autun.  That  large  and  ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a 
ruined  wall  and  pusillanimous  garrison,  was  saved  by  tlie 
generous  resolution  of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed  their 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  his  march  from 
Autun,  through  the  heart  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  em- 
braced with  ardor  the  earliest  opportunity  of  signalizing  his 
courage.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  archers  and  heavy 
cavalry,  he  preferred  the  shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of 
two  roads ;  *  and  sometimes  eluding,  and  sometimes  resist- 
ing, the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians,  who  were  masters  of  the 
field,  he  arrived  with  honor  and  safety  at  the  camp  near 
Rheims,  where  the  Roman  troops  had  been  ordered  to  as- 
semlile.  The  aspect  of  their  young  prince  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  marched  from  Rjieims  in 
search  of  the  enemy,  with  a  confidence  which  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  them.  The  Alemanni,  familiarized  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  secretly  collected  their  scattered 
forces,  and  seizing  the  op})ortunity  of  a  dark  and  rainy  day, 
poured  with  unexpected  fury  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Before  the  inevitable  disorder  could  be  remedied, 
two  legions  were  destroyed ;  and  Julian  was  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  most  important 
lessons  of  the  art  of  war.  In  a  second  and  more  successful 
action, t  he  recovered  and  established  his  military  fame; 
but  as  the  agility  of  the  Barbarians  saved  them  from  pur- 
suit, his  victory  was  neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  He  ad- 
vanced, however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  surveyed  the 
ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  dilficulties  of  the 
Avar,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Avinter,  discontented 

of  the  emperor  ;  aiul  we  may  still  read  a  sensible  but  pedantic  discourse  (pp.  240- 
252),  in  which  Julian  deplores  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  lie  ac- 
knowledges himself  indebted  for  his  reputation.  See  La  Bleterie,  Preface.^  la 
Vie  de  Jovien,  p.  20. 


*  Aliis  per  Arbor — quibusdam  per  Sedelaucum  et  Coram  iri  debere  firmanti- 
bus.  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  2.  I  do  not  know  wh:it  place  can  be  meant  by  the  muti- 
lated name  Arbor.  Sedelanus  isSaulieu,  a  small  town  of  the  dei)artmont  of  the 
Coted'Or.  six  leagues  from  Autun.  Cora  answers  to  the  village  of  Cure,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  betwecTi  Autun  and  Nevers.     St.  INlartin,  ii.  1(>2. — M. 

t  At  Brocomagus,  Brumat,  near  Strasburgh.    St.  Martin  ii.  1G4.— M. 
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with  the  court,  with  his  array,  and  with  his  own  success.'" 
The  power  of  the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken  ;  and  the  Caosar 
had  no  sooner  separated  liis  troops,  and  fixed  liis  own  quar- 
ters, at  Sens,  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  tlian  lie  was  surrounded 
and  besieged  by  a  numerous  liost  of  Germans.  Reduced,  in 
this  extremity,  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  lie  displayed 
a  prudent  intrepidity,  which  compensated  for  all  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  place  and  garrison  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  were  obliged  to  retire  with  disappointed 
raijje. 

The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  only  to 
his  sword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  imbittered  by  the 
reflection,  that  he  Avas  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps 
devoted  to  destruction,  by  those  who  were  bound  to  assist 
him  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  fidelity.  Marcellus,  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  interpreting  too  strictly  the 
jealous  orders  of  the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference 
the  distress  of  Julian,  and  had  restrained  the  troops  under 
his  command  from  marching  to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the 
Caasar  had  dissembled  in  silence  so  dangerous  an  insult,  his 
person  and  authority  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world  ;  and  if  an  action  so  criminal  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  with  impunity,  the  emperor  Avould  have 
confirmed  the  suspicions,  which  received  a  very  specious 
color  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the  princes  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and  gently  dis- 
missed from  liis  office.'^  In  his  room  Severus  was  appointed 
general  of  the  cavalry;  an  experienced  soldier,  of  approved 
courage  and  fidelity,  who  could  advise  with  respect,  and 
execute  with  zeal ;  and  who  submitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  supreme  command  which  Julian,  by  the  interest  of 
liis  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length  obtained  over  the  armies  of 
Gaul.''^  A  very  judicious  plan  of  operations  was  adopted 
for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian  himself,  at  the  head 
of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  some  new 
levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  pene- 
trated   into   the   centre    of   the    German   cantonments,   and 

"0  Aminiumis  (xvi.2,  3)  appears  much  better  satisfied  with  the  success  of  this 
cami).ii<^n  inuu  Julian  himself  ;  who  very  fairly  owns  tliat  he  did  nothing  of  cou- 
KCQuence,  a)id  tliuL  he  tied  before  tlie  enemy. 

'I  Aininian.  xvi.  7.  Libanius  speaks  ratlier  more  advantageously  of  the  military 
talents  of  Marcellus,  Orat.  X.  p.  272.  And  Julian  insinuates  that  he  wouhl  not 
have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he  had  given  other  reasons  of  offence  to  the 
court,  p.  27«. 

'-  Severus,  non  disoors,  non  an-ogans,  sed  longamilitiaj  frugalitate  compertus  ; 
et  eum  recta  praeuntem  secuturus.  ut  ductorem  morigerus  miles.  Ammiau.  xvi, 
11.    Zosimus,  1.  iij.  p.  140. 
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carefully  reestablished  the  fortifications  of  Saverne,  in  an 
advantageous  post,  which  would  either  check  the  incursions, 
or  intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time, 
Barbatio,  general  of  the  infantry,  advanced  from  Milan  with 
an  army  of  thirty  tliousand  men,  and  passing  the  mountains, 
prepared  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Basil.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Ale- 
manni,  j^ressed  on  either  side  by  the  Roman  arms,  would 
soon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native  country.  But  the 
hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the  incapacity, 
or  the  envy,  or  the  secret  instructions,  of  Barbatio  ;  who 
acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Caesar,  and  the 
secret  ally  of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which 
he  permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to  pass,  and  to 
return,  almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may  be  im- 
puted to  his  Avant  of  abilities ;  but  the  treasonable  act  of 
burning  a  number  of  boats,  and  a  superfluous  stock  of  pro- 
Adsions,  which  would  have  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
to  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an  evidence  of  his  hostile  and 
criminal  intentions.  The  Germans  despised  an  enemy  who 
appeared  destitute  either  of  poAver  or  of  inclination  to 
offend  them ;  and  the  ignominous  retreat  of  Barbatio  de- 
prived Julian  of  the  expected  support ;  and  left  him  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  a  hazardous  situation,  Avhere  he  could 
neither  remain  Avith  safety,  nor  retire  Avith  honor."*^ 

As  soon  as  they  Avere  delivered  fi'om  the  fears  of  inA'a- 
sion,  the  Alemanni  pre])ared  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth, 
Avho  presumed  to  dis])ute  the  possession  of  that  country, 
which  they  claimed  as  their  OAvn  by  the  right  of  conquest 
and  of  treaties.  They  employed  three  days,  and  as  many 
nights,  in  transporting  over  the  Rhine  their  military  poAvers. 
The  fierce  Chnodomar,  shaking  the  ponderous  jaA'elin  Avhich 
lie  had  \dctoriously  Avielded  ao^ainst  the  brother  of  Mairnen- 
tius,  led  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  and  moderated  by  his 
experience  the  martial  ardor  Avhich  his  examj^le  inspired."^* 
He  was  followed  by  six  other  kings,  by  ten  i)rinces  of  regal 

'3  On  the  design  and  failure  of  the  cooperation  between  Julian  and  Barbatio, 
Bee  Ammianus  (xvi.  11)  and  Libanius  (Orat.  x.  p.  27.'3.)* 

'*  Ammianus  (xvi.  12)  describes  withhis  inflated  eloquence  the  figure  and  char- 
acter of  Chnodomar,  Audax  et  lidens  ingenti  robore  lacertorum.  ubi  ardor  p;  oplii 
sperabatur  immanis,  equospumante  sublimior,  erectus  in  jaculum  forniidandae 
vastitatis,  arrnorumque  nitore  conspicuus  :  antea  strenuus  et  miles,  etutilis  prae- 
ter  caeteros  ductor Deceutium  Caesarem  superavit  ajquo  inarte  congressus. 


*  Barbatio  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  defeated. — M. 
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extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-spirited  nobles,  and  by 
thirty-live  thcmsand  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  tribes  of 
Germany.     The   confidence   derived  from  the  view  of  their 
own  strength,  was  increased  by  tlie  intelligence  which  they 
received  from  a  deserter,  that  tlie  Caesar,  with  a  feeble  army 
of  thirteen   thousand  men,  occupied  a  post  about  one-and- 
twenty  miles  from  their  camp  of  Strasburgh.     With  this 
inadequate  force,  Julian  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter 
the  Barbarian  host ;   and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was 
preferred  to  the  tedious  and  uncertain  operation   of  separ- 
ately engaging  the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanffii.     The 
Romans  marched   in   close   order,  and  in  two  columns  ;  the 
cavalry  on  the  right,  the  infantry  on  the  left ;  and  the  day 
was  so  far  spent  when  they  appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
that  Julian  was  desirous  of  deferrino;  the  battle  till  the  next 
morning,  and   of  allowing  his   troops    to  recruit  their  ex- 
hausted strength  by  the  necessary  refreshments   of    sleep 
and  food.     Yielding,  liowever,  with  some  reluctance,  to  the 
clamors  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the  opinion  of  his  coun- 
cil,  he   exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their  valor  the  eager 
impatience,  which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would  be  universally 
branded  with  the   epithets   of    rashness    and  presumption. 
The    trumpets    sounded,    the    military    shout    was    heard 
through   the  field,  and  the  two   armies  rushed  with  equal 
fury  to  the  charge.     The   Caesar,  who  conducted  in  person 
his  right  wing,  depended  on   the   dexterity  of  his   archers, 
and  the   weight   of  his  cuirassiers.     But  his  ranks  were  in- 
stantly broken  by  an  irregular  mixture  of  light  horse  and  of 
light  infantry,  and   he  had    the  mortification   of  beholding 
the  fiight  of  six  hundred  of  his  most  renowned  cuirassiers."'^ 
The  fugitives  were  stopped  and  rallied  by  the  presence  and 
autliority  of  Julian,  who,  careless  of  his  own  safety,  threw 
himself  before  them,  and  urgmg  every  motive  of  shame  and 
lionor,  led  them  back  against  the  victorious  enemy.     The 
conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  infantry  was  obstinate  and 
bloody.     The  Germans  possessed  the  superiority  of  strength 
and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  discipline  and  temper;  and 
as  the  Barbarians,  who   served  under  the  standard  of  the 
empire,  united  the  respective   advantages   of  both  parties, 
their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader,  at  length 
determined  the  event  of  the  day.     The  Romans  lost  four 

"^B  After  the  battle,  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigor  of  ancient  discipline,  by 
exposimr  these  f 'uritives  i!i  female  apparel  to  the  derision  of  tlie  whole  camp,  lu 
the  next  cauipaigii,  these  troopa  nobly  retrieved  their  honor.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p. 
142. 
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tribunes,  and  two  lumdred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  this 
memorable  battle  of  Strasburgh,  so  glorious  to  the  Cassar,'^^ 
and  so  salutary  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six 
thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without 
including  those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine,  or  trans- 
fixed with  darts  while  they  attempted  to  swim  across  the 
river."  Chnodomar  himself  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  three  of  his  brave  companions,  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  follow  in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their 
chieftain.  Julian  received  liini  with  military  pomp  in  the 
council  of  his  officers  ;  and  expressing  a  generous  pity  for 
the  fallen  state,  dissembled  his  inAvard  contempt  for  the  ab- 
ject humiliation  of  his  captive.  Instead  of  exhibiting  the 
vanquished  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful  spectacle  to 
the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory.  Chnodomar 
experienced  an  honorable  treatment ;  but  the  impatient 
Barbarian  could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  confine- 
ment, and  his  exile.'^^ 

After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Alemanni  from  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Franks,  who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gaul  and  Germany;  and  who,  from  theii*  numbers, 
and  still  more  from  their  intrepid  valor,  had  ever  been  es- 
teemed the  most  formidable  of  the  Barbarians.'^  Although 
they  Avere  strongly  actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine, 
they  professed  a  disinterested  love  of  war  ;  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  supreme  honor  and  felicity  of  human  nature ; 
and  their  minds  and  bodies  were  so  completely  hardened  by 
perpetual  action,  that,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of 
an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were  as  pleasant  to  them  as 
the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the  month  of  December,  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Strasburgh,  Julian  attacked  a  body  of 

'"  Julian  liiniself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atlieii.  p.  279)  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Strasburgh 

with  the    modesty  of  conscious    merit  ;   efxaxco-oLfxr^i'    ovk    axAew?,  icrios    Kai   et;    v/ud? 

a(j)iKeTo  Y]  ToiavTr]  ixdxr].  Zosimus  Compares  it  with  the  victory  of  Alexander  over 
Darius  ;  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  of  those  strokes  of  military 
genius  which  lix  the  attention  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  single 
day. 

'77  Ammianiis,  xvi.  12,  Libanius  adds  2000  more  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
(Orat.  X.  p.  274).  But  these  trilling  difnerences  disappear  before  the  (50.000  Bar- 
barians, whom  Zosimus  has  sacriliced  to  the  glory  of  his  liero  (!.  ill.  p.  HI).  We 
might  attribute  this  extravagant  number  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  if 
this  credulous  or  partial  historian  lunl  not  swelled  the  army  of  35,000  Alemanni 
to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  7rArj,ao?  aTreipou  ^ap/Sdpwr.  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on  similar  oc- 
casions. 

'8  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 

"3  Libanius  (Orat.  ill.  p.  137)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
Franks. 
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six  hundred  Franks,  who  had  tlirown  themselves  into  two 
castles  on  the  Meuse.®^  In  the  midst  of  that  severe  season 
they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a  siege  of  fifty-four 
days  ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  by  hunger,  and  satisfied  that 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river, 
left  them  no  hof)es  of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for  the 
first  time,  to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which  commanded 
them  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  Caesar  immediately  sent  his 
captives  to  the  court  of  Constantius,  who,  accepting  them  as 
a  valuable  j^resent,^^  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  so 
many  heroes  to  the  choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards. 
The  obstinate  resistance  of  this  handful  of  Franks  apprised 
Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  which  he  meditated 
for  the  ensuing  spring,  against  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
His  rapid  diligence  surprised  and  astonished  the  active  Bar- 
barians. Ordering  his  soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with 
biscuit  for  twenty  days,  he  suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near 
Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still  supposed  him  in  his  winter 
quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow  arrival  of  his  convoys 
from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks  to  unite  or  to 
deliberate,  he  skilfully  spread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to 
the  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the  success,  of 
his  arms,  soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror. 
The  Chamavians  submissively  retired  to  their  former  habita- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  the  Salians  were  permitted  to 
possess  their  new  establishment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects 
and  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  empire. ^^     The  treaty  was  rati- 

8*^  Ammianus,  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  orator,  by  inisap- 
prebending  a  pas.'^age  of  Julian,  b;isbeeii  induced  to  represent  the  Franks  as  con- 
sisting of  a  thoiisand  men  ;  and  as  his  head  wms  always  lull  of  thePeloponnesiaii 
war,  he  compares  them  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  beseiged  and  taken  in 
the  Island  of  Spliacteria. 

8'  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  280.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  According  lo 
the  expression  of  Libanius,  the  emperor  6u}pa  wi/o/xa^e,  whit  li  La  Bleterie  under- 
stands (,Vie  de  Julien,  p.  J 18)  as  an  honest  confession,  and  Valesins  (ad  Ammian. 
xvii.  2)  as  a  mean  evasion,  of  the  truth.  Dom  Bouquet  (Historiens  de  France, 
toin.  i.  p.  733),  by  substituting  anotlier  word,  €v6/u.io-e,  would  suppx-ess  both  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  spirit  of  this  paj-sage. 

*'■-  Ammiam.  xvii.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  pp.  14G-150  (his  narrative  is  darkened  by  a 
mixture  of  fable),   and  Julian,  ad  S.   P.    Q.   Athen.   p.   280.     Ills  expression, 

VTTeSt^xfXTqv  fj-eu  fxoipau  Tov  "S.aXiojf  i^fi'OV<;,  x'^f^'^fi^^^  ^^    c^tjAacra.      This   difference   of 

treatnient  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Salian  Franks  were  permitted  to  retain 
the  settlements  in  Toxandria.* 


*  A  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Eunapius,  whom  Zosimus  probably  trans- 
cr^Jjed,  illustrates  this  transaction.  "  Julian  commanded  the  Komans  to  abstain 
from  all  hostile  measures  against  the  Saliai.s,  neither  to  waste  or  ravage  tfinr 
own  country,  for  he  called  every  country  fhcir  aim  wliich  was  surreiuleied  with- 
out resistance  or  toil  on  the  part  of  the.  conquerors."  Mai,  Scrii)t.  Vet.  Nov.  Col- 
lect, ii.  256,  and  Eunapius  in  NiebuUr,  Byzaiit.  Hist.  p.  8C.— M. 
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fied  by  solemn  oaths ;  and  perpetual  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed to  reside  among  the  Franks,  with  the  authority  of 
enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the  conditions.  An  inci- 
dent is  related,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  and  by  no  means 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian,  who  ingeniously  con- 
trived both  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy. 
When  the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he  required  the  son 
of  their  king,  as  the  only  hostage  on  whom  lie  could  rely. 
A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears  and  groans,  declared 
the  sad  perplexity  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  their  aged  chief 
lamented,  in  pathetic  language,  that  his  private  loss  was  now 
imbittered  by  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  royal 
captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  slain,  unexpect- 
edly appeared  before  their  eyes  j  and  as  soon  as  the  tumult 
of  joy  was  hushed  into  attention,  the  Caesar  addressed 
the  assembly  in  the  following  terms :  "  Behold  the  son, 
the  prince,  whom  you  wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  your 
fault.  God  and  the  Romans  have  restored  him  to  you.  I 
shall  still  preserve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as  a  monu- 
ment of  my  own  virtue,  than  as  a  pledge  of  your  sincerity. 
Should  you  presume  to  violate  the  faith  which  you  have 
sworn,  the  arms  of  the  republic  will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not 
on  the  innocent,  but  on  the  guilty."  The  Barbarians  with- 
drew from  his  presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  admiration.^* 

It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  prov- 
inces of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.  He  aspired 
to  emulate  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
emperors  ;  after  whose  example  he  composed  his  own  com- 
mentaries of  the  Gallic  war.^*  Caesar  has  related,  with  con- 
scious pride,  the  manner  in  which  he  tto ice  passed  the  Rhine. 
Julian  could  boast,  that  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus he  had  carried  the  Roman  eagles  beyond  that  great 
river  in  three  successful  expeditions.^^  The  consternation  of 
the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of  Strasburgh,  encouraged  him 

83  This  interesting  story,  ■which  Zosimus  has  abridged,,  is  related  hy  Eunapius 
^in  Excerpt.  Legatiouum,  pp.  15,  16,  17),  with  ail  the  amplilicatioiis  of  Grecian 
rhetoiic  :  but  the  silence  of  Libanius,  of  Ammianus,  and  of  Julian  liimself,  ren- 
ders the  truth  of  it  extremely  suspicions. 

»*  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat.  iv.  p.  178)  that  his 
hero  had  composed  the  history  of  Lis  Gallic  campaigns.  But  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p. 
HO)  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  only  f lom  iho  Orations  (.voyot)  and  the 
Epistles  of  Julian.  The  discourse  which  is  addressed  to  the  Atlienians  contains 
an  accurate,  though  general,  account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

"  See  Ammian.  xvii.  1,  lu,  xviii.  2,  and  Zosim.  1.  iii.  p.  144.  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q. 
Athen.  p.  280. 
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to  the  first  attempt ;  and  the  rehictance  of  the  troops  soon 
yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  leader,  who  shared 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  which  he  imposed  on  the  meanest 
of  the  soldiers.  The  villages  on  either  side  of  the  Main, 
which  were  plentifully  stored  with  corn  and  cattle,  felt  the 
ravages  of  an  invading  army.  The  principal  houses,  con- 
structed with  some  imitation  of  Roman  elegance,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames ;  and  the  Ca3sar  boldly  advanced  about 
ten  miles,  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  im- 
penetrable forest,  undermined  by  subterraneous  passages, 
which  threatened  with  seci'et  snares  and  ambush  every  step 
of  the  assailants.  The  ground  was  already  covered  with 
snow  ;  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an  ancient  castle  which 
had  been  erected  by  Trajan,  granted  a  truce  of  ten  months 
to  the  submissive  Barbarians.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  Julian  undertook  a  second  expedition  beyond  the 
Khine,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Surmar  and  Ilortaire,  two  of 
the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Strasburgh.  They  ]jromised  to  restore  all  the 
Koman  captives  who  yet  remained  alive;  and  as  the  Caesar 
had  procured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities  and  villages 
of  Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  liad  lost,  lie  detected 
every  attempt  to  deceive  him,  with  a  degree  of  readiness 
and  accuracy,  which  almost  established  the  belief  of  his  su- 
pernatural knowledge.  His  third  exj)edition  was  still  more 
splendid  and  important  than  the  two  former.  The  Germans 
had  collected  their  military  powers,  and  moA^ed  along  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  with  a  design  of  destroying  the 
bridge,  and  of  preventing  the  passage  of  the  Romans.  But 
tliis  judicious  plan  of  defence  was  disconcerted  by  a  skilful 
diversion.  Three  hundred  li^'ht-armed  and  active  soldiers 
were  detached  in  forty  small  boats,  to  fall  down  the  stream 
in  silence,  and  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the  ])osts  of 
the  enemy.  They  executed  their  orders  with  so  much  bold- 
ness and  celerity,  that  they  had  almost  surprised  the  Bar- 
barian chiefs,  who  returned  in  the  fearless  confidence  of 
intoxication  from  one  of  their  nocturnal  festivals.  Without 
repeating  the  uniform  and  disgusting  tale  of  slaughter  and 
devastation,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Jtdian  dictated 
his  own  conditions  of  peace  to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of 
the  Alemanni,  three  of  whom  were  permitted  to  view  the 
severe  discipline  and  martial  pomp  of  a  Roman  camp.  Fol- 
lowed by  twenty  thousand  ca])tives,  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  the  chains  of  the  Barbarians,  the  Caesar  repassed  the 
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Khinc,  after  terminating  a  war,  the  success  of  whicli  has 
been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic  and 
Cimbric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valor  and  conduct  of  Julian  had  secured 
an  interval  of  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more 
congenial  to  his  humane  and  philosophic  temj^er.  The  cities 
of  Gaul,  Avhich  had  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Bar- 
barians, he  diligently  repaired  ;  and  seven  important  posts, 
between  Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the  Khine,  are  particu- 
larly mentioned,  as  having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the 
order  of  Julian. ^^  The  vanquished  Germans  had  submitted 
to  the  just  but  humiliating  condition  of  prej^aring  and  con- 
veying the  necessary  materials.  The  active  zeal  of  Julian 
urged  the  prosecution  of  the  Avork ;  and  such  was  the  spirit 
which  he  had  diffused  among  the  trooj^s,  that  the  auxiliaries 
themselves,  waiving  their  exemption  from  any  duties  of 
fatigue,  contended  in  the  most  servile  labors  with  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on  the 
Caesar  to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  for  the 
safety,  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The  deser- 
tion of  the  former,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  must  have 
been  the  fatal  and  inevitable  consequences  of  famine.  The 
tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
calamities  of  war ;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent 
were  supplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of  the 
adjacent  island.  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the 
forest  of  the  Ardennes,  made  several  vovao-cs  to  the  coast 
of  Britain ;  and  returning  from  thence,  laden  with  corn, 
sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  distributed  their  cargoes  to  the 
several  towns  and  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  river.^'^ 
The  arms  of  Julian  had  restored  a^  free  and  secure  navi- 
gation, which  Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase  at  the 
expense  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  present  of  two 

»*■'  Amnnan.  xviii,  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  pp.  270,  280.  Of  these  pcven  posts,  four 
are  at  present  towns  of  some  consequeiioe  ;  Biugen,  AiKlenia<  li,  Bonn,  and  Niiyss. 
The  other  three.  Tricesiniae,  Qnadiiburgiuni,  and  Castra  HercuJis,  or  lieraelea, no 
longer  subsist ;  but  there  is  room  lo  believe,  that  on  the  ground  of  Quadriburgium 
llie  Dutcli  have  constructed  the  fort  of  Schenli,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the  fastid- 
ious delicacy  of  Boileau.  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancieune  Gaule,  p.  183. 
Boileau,  Epitre  iv.  and  the  notes.* 

1^'  We  may  credit  Julian  himself  (Orat.  adS.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem,  p.  280),  who 
gives  a  vervparticular  account  of  the  transaction.  Zot^^imus  adds  tv-o  hundred 
vessels  more  (1.  iii.  p.  145).  If  we  compute  the  GOO  corn  ships  of  Julian  at  only 
peventv  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting  120,000  (juarters  (see  Arbuth- 
not's  Weights  and  Measures,  p,  237) ;  and  the  country  which  could  bear  so  large 
ftu  exportation,  must  already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of  agriculture. 


*  Tricesima:>,  Kellen,  jNTannert.  quoted  by  Wagner.    Ileraclea,  Erkelens,  in  the 
district  of  Juliers.    St.  Martin,  ii.  311.— M. 
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thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor  parsimoniously 
refused  to  his  soldiers  the  sums  whicli  he  granted  with  a 
Mvish  and  trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians.  The  dexterity, 
as  well  as  the  firmness,  of  Julian  was  put  to  a  severe 
trial,  when  he  took  the  field  with  a  diseontented  army,  which 
had  already  served  two  campaigns,  without  receiving  any 
regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative.^^ 

A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects was  the  ruling  principle  Avhich  directed,  or  seemed  to 
direct,  the  administration  of  Julian/^  He  devoted  the 
leisure  of  his  winter  quarters  to  the  oilices  of  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  affected  to  assume,  with  more  pleasure,  the  char- 
acter of  a  magistrate  than  that  of  a  general.  Before  he 
took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  the  provincial  governors  most 
of  the  public  and  private  causes  which  had  been  referred  to 
his  tribunal  ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  revised  their 
proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  pronounced 
a  second  judgment  on  the  judges  themselves.  Superior  to  the 
last  temptation  of  virtuous  minds,  an  indiscreet  and  in- 
temperate zeal  for  justice,  he  restrained,  with  calmness  and 
dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advocate,  who  prosecuted,  for 
extortion,  the  president  of  the  Narbonnese  province. 
"  Who  will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehement 
Delphidius,  "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?"  "And  who,"  replied 
Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufiicient  to  afiirm?" 
In  the  genera],  administration  of  peace  and  war,  the  interest 
of  the  sovereign  is  commonly  the  same  as  that  of  liis  people  ; 
but  Constantius  would  have  thought  himself  deeply  injured, 
if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had  defrauded  him  of  any  part  of 
the  tribute  which  he  extorted  from  an  oppressed  and 
exhausted  country.  The  prince  who  was  invested  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  might  sometimes  presume  to  correct  the 
rapacious  insolence  of  his  inferior  agents,  to  expose  their 
corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  easier  m^ode  of 
collection.  But  the  management  of  the  finances  was  more 
safely  intrusted  to  Florentius,  Praetorian  prasfect  of  Gaul, 
an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse  :  and  the 
haughty  minister  complained  of  the  most  decent  and  gentle 
opposition,  while  Julian  himself  was  rather  inclined  to  cen- 
sure the  weakness  of  his  own  behavior.  The  Csesar  had 
rejected   with   abhorrence,   a  mandate   for  the   levy  of   an 

8»  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  the  second 
passage  of  the  Rhine.    Ammian.  xvii.  9. 

«'•'  Ammian.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  1.    Mameitinus  in  Panegyr.  Yet.  xi.  4. 
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extraordinary  tax;  anew  superindiction,  which  thepragfect 
had  offered  for  his  signature  ;  and  the  faithful  picture  of  the 
public  misery,  by  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  justify  his 
refusal,  offended  the  court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  ex- 
presses them  with  warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  After  stating  his  own  conduct, 
lie  proceeds  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Was  it  possible  for 
the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  act  otherwise  than 
I  have  done?  Could  I  abandon  the  unhappy  subjects  in- 
trusted to  my  care?  Was  I  not  called  upon  to  defend  them 
from  the  repeated  injuries  of  these  unfeeling  robbers  ?  A 
tribune  who  deserts  his  post  is  j^unished  with  death,  and 
deprived  of  the  honors  of  burial.  With  what  justice  could 
I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  I  my- 
self necrlected  a  duty  far  more  sacred  and  far  more  impor- 
tant ?  God  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  post ;  his  provi- 
dence will  guard  and  support  me.  Should  I  be  condemned 
to  suffer,  I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  of  a 
pure  and  upright  conscience.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  still 
possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust !  If  they  think  proper  to 
send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  submit  without  reluctance  ;  and 
had  much  rather  improve  the  short  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  than  enjoy  a  long  and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."^'^ 
The  precarious  and  dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed 
his  virtues  and  concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who 
supported,  in  Gaul,  the  throne  of  Constantius,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reform  the  vices  of  the  government;  but  he  had 
courage  to  alleviate  or  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  people. 
Unless  he  had  been  able  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts  of  industry  and  refinement 
among  their  savage  enemies,  he  could  not  entertain  any  ra- 
tional hopes  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity,  eitlier  by 
the  peace  or  conquest  of  Germany.  Yet  the  victories  of 
Julian  suspended,  for  a  short  time,  the  inroads  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Western  Empire. 

His  salutary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which 
had  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord.  Bar- 
barian war,  and  domestic  tyranny  ;  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry was  revived  Avith  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  again  flourished  under 

w*  Ammian.  xvii.  3.  Julian.  Epistol.  xv,  edit-  Sponheim.  Such  a  ooiuluct  al- 
most justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamerlinus.  Itailli  anni  spatia  divisa  sunt,  ut 
jiut  Barbaros  doniitet,  aut  civibus  jura  restituat  peipetuuui  profesbUj^,  aut  contra 
hoBtem,  aut  contra  vitia,  certamen. 
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the  protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  tlie  curice^  or  civil  corpora- 
tions, were  again  filled  with  useful  and  respectable  members  ; 
the  youth  were  no  longer  a])prehensive  of  marriage  ;  and 
married  persons  were  no  longer  apprehensive  of  posterity  : 
the  public  and  private  festivals  were  celebrated  with  custom- 
ary pomp ;  and  the  frequent  and  secure  intercourse  of  the  proA'- 
inces  displayed  the  image  of  national  prosperity/-*^  A  mind 
like-  that  of  Julian  must  have  felt  the  general  happiness  of 
which  he  was  the  author  ;  but  he  viewed,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction and  comjdacency,  the  city  of  Paris ;  the  seat  of  his 
winter  residence,  and  the  object  even  of  his  partial  affec- 
tion.^^ That  splendid  capital,  which  now  embraces  an 
am])le  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Seine,  was  originally 
confined  to  the  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  supply  of  pure  and  salu- 
brious water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Avails  ;  and 
the  town  was  accessible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges.  A 
forest  overspread  the  northern  side  of  the  Seine,  but  on  the 
south,  the  ground,  Avhich  noAv  bears  the  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Avas  insensibly  covered  Avith  houses,  and  adorned  Avith 
a  palace  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  field  of 
Mars  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  troo])S.  The  severity  of 
the  climate  Avas  tempered  by  the  neigborhood  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  Avith  some  precautions,  Avhich  experience  had  taught, 
the  vine  and  fig-tree  Avere  successfully  cultivated.  But,  in 
remarkable  winters,  the  Seine  Avas  deeply  frozen  ;  and  the 
huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  doAvn  the  stream,  might  be 
compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of  Avhite  marble 
Avhich  Avere  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The 
licentiousness  and  corruption  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his 
Jjcloved  Lutetia  ;^^  Avhere  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  Avere 
unknoAvn  or  des])ised.  He  indignantly  contrasted  the  effem- 
inate Syrians  Avith  the  brave  and  honest  simplicity  of  the 
Gauls,  and  almost  forgave  the  intemperance,  Avhich  Avas  the 
only  stain  of  the  Celtic  character.^"^     If  Julian  could  now 

01  Libaiiins.Orat.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38,  inFabricius  Bibliotliec.  Gr?ec. 
torn,  vii,  yi).  lii'6,  'lilA. 

'^  See  Julian  in  Misopogon.  pp.  340,  341.  The  primitive  state  of  Paris  is  illus- 
trated by  Henry  A^alesius  (ad  Annnian.  xx.  4),  his  brother  Hadrian  Valesius,  or  de 
Valois,  and  M.  D'Anville  (in  their  respective  Notitias  of  ancient  Gaul),  the  Abb6 
de  Longuerue  (Desciiption  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  pp.  12, 13),  andM.Bonamy  (in  the 
Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscri[)tions,  torn.  xv.  pp.  656-G91). 

"' Ti?;/ «f>tArji' AenKCTiai^.  Julian  ill  IVlisopooon.  p.  340.  Lencetia.  or  Lutetia, 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  foiuth 
century,  assumed  tlie  territorial  appellation  oi  Parisii. 

^  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  pp.  859,  860. 
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revisit  the  capital  of  France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of 
science  and  genius,  capable  of  understanding  and  of  instruc- 
ting a  disciple  of  the  Greeks  ;  he  might  excuse  the  lively  and 
graceful  follies  of  a  nation,  Avhose  martial  spirit  lias  never 
been  enervated  by  the  indulgence  of  luxury  ;  and  he  must 
applaud  the  perfection  of  that  inestimable  art,  which  softens 
and  refines  and  embellishes  the  intercourse  of  social  life. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    MOTIVES,    PROGRESS,    AND     EFFECTS    OF     THE     CONVER- 
SION     OF     CONST ANTINE.  LEGAL     ESTABLISHMENT      AND 

CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    OR    CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic  revolutions 
which  excite  the  most  lively  curiosity,  and  afford  the  most 
valuable  instruction.  The  victories  and  the  civil  j^olicy  of 
Constantine  no  longer  influence  the  state  of  Europe  ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression 
which  it  received  from  the  conversion  of  that  monarch ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his  reign  are  still  connected, 
by  an  indissoluble  chain,  with  the  o])inions,  the  passions, 
and  the  interests  of  the  present  generation. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  examined 
with  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference, 
a  difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very  unexpected  nature  ; 
that  of  ascertaining  the  real  and  precise  date  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  The  eloquent  Lactantius,  in  the  midst 
of  his  court,  seems  impatient  ^  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
glorious  example  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first 
moments  of  his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty 
of  the  true  and  only  God.'-^  The  learned  Eusebius  has 
ascribed  the  faith  of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous  sign 
which  was  displayed  in  the  heavens  whilst  he  meditated  and 

1  Tbe  date  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius  has  been  accurately  dis- 
cussed, ditiiculties  have  been  started,  solutions  pr<;[JOsed,  and  an  expedient 
imagined  of  two  orifjinal  editions  ;  the  former  published  during  tlie  persecution 
of  Diocletian,  the  latter  under  that  of  Licinius.  See  Duf resnoy,  Prefat.  p.  v.  Tille- 
niont.  M'eni.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  vi.  pp.  465-470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol. 
vii.  pp.  78-8G.  For  my  own  part.l  am  almost  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated 
his  Ins.itutions  to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  MHxinnn,and 
even  Licinius,  persecuted  the  Christians  ;  tiiat  is,  between  the  years  306  and  SH. 

^  Lactant.  Divin.  Instit.  i.  1,  vii.  27.  The  tirat  and  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts  ;  but  it  is  found  in  nine- 
teen. If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of  thoso  mann8cri[)ts,  one  of  900  years 
old,  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  may  be  alleged  in  its  favor  ;  but  the  passage 
is  omitted  in  the  correct  manuscript  of  Bologna,  whicli  the  P.  de  Montfaucon  as- 
cribes to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409).  The  taste  of 
most  of  the  editors  (except  Isaius  ;  see  Lactaut.  edit.  Dufresnoy,  torn.  i.  p.  596) 
has  felt  the  genuine  style  of  Lactantius. 
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prepared  the  Italian  expedition.^  The  liistorian  Zosimus 
maliciously  asserts,  that  the  emperor  liad  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  liis  eldest  son,  before  he  publicly  renounced 
the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his  ancestors.^  The  perplexity 
produced  by  these  discordant  authorities  is  derived  from 
the  behavior  of  Constantiue  himself.  According  to  the 
strictness  of  ecclesiastical  language,  the  first  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  was  unworthy  of  that  name,  till  the  moment 
of  his  death ;  since  it  was  only  during:  his  last  illness  that 
he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  imposition  of  hands,^  and 
was  afterwards  admitted,  by  the  initiatory  rites  of  baptism, 
into  the  number  of  the  faithful.^  The  Christianity  of  Con- 
stantiue must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and  qualified 
sense  ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing  the 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by  w^hicli  the 
monarcli,declared  himself  the  protector,  and  at  length  the 
proselyte,  of  the  church.  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  eradi- 
cate the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  divine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the 
truth  of  /lis  revelation  was  incompatible  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  The  obstacles  Avhich  he  had  probably  experi- 
enced in  his  own  mind,  instructed  him  to  proceed  Avith 
caution  in  the  momentous  cham^e  of  a  national  relimon  ;  and 
he  insensibly  discovered  his  new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could 
enforce  them  with  safety  and  with  effect.  During  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  the  stream  of  Christianity  flowed  with  a 
gentle,  though  accelerated  motion :  but  its  general  direction 
was  sometimes  checked,  and  sometimes  diverted,  by  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  by  the  prudence, 
or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the  monarch.  His  ministers 
were  permitted  to  signify  the  intentions  of  their  master  in 
the  various  language  which  was  best  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective principles  ;  ^    and  he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes 

3  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  27-32,  <  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104. 

6  That  rite  was  always  used  in  making  a  catechumen  (see  Bingham's  Antiqui- 
ties, I.  X.  c.  i.  p.  419.  Dom  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacramens,  torn.  i.  p.  (52),  mid  Con- 
stantiue received  it  for  the  jirst  time  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  '..onsiaiit.  1,  iv.  c.  f.l)  imme- 
diately before  his  baptism  and  death.  From  the  connection  of  these  two  facts, 
Valesius  (ad.  loo.  Euseb.)  has  drawn  the  conclusion  which  is  reluctantly  admitted 
by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  (>i:8),  and  opposed  wiiii  feeble  ar- 
guments by  Mof^ljeim  (p.  9G8). 

^  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  6.3.  The  legend  of  Constantine's  bap- 
tism at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented  in  the  eighth  century, 
as  a  proper  motive  for  his  doitation.  Such  has  been  the  gradual  progress  of 
knowledge,  that  a  story,  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius  (Annal.  p;cclesiast.  A.  D. 
324,  No.  43-40)  declared  himself  the  unblushing  advocate,  is  now  feebly  supported, 
even  within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  Christianae,  torn, 
ii.  p.  2.32  ;  a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1751,  by 
Father  Mamachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 

7  The  quaestor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
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and  fears  of  his  subjects,  by  publishing  in  the  same  year  two 
edicts  ;  llie  first  of  wliich  cnjoiJied  the  solemn  obs-ervance 
of  Sunday,^  and  the  second  directed  the  regular  consultation 
of  the  Aruspices.'^  While  this  important  revolution  yet 
remained  in  suspense,  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans  watched 
the  conduct  of  their  sovx'reign  with  the  same  anxiety,  but 
with  very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former  were  prompted 
by  every  motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the 
marks  of  his  favor,  and  the  evidences  of  liis  faith.  The 
latter,  till  their  just  apprehensions  were  changed  into  despair 
and  resentment,  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and 
from  themselves,  that  the  gods  of  Rome  could  no  longer 
reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number  of  their  votaries.  The 
same  passions  and  prejudices  have  engaged  the  partial 
writers  of  the  times  to  connect  the  public  ])rofession  of 
Christianity  with  the  most  glorious  or  the  most  ignominious 
sera  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might  transpire 
in  the  discourses  or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered 
till  he  was  near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  tlie 
established  religion  ;  ^  and  the  same  conduct  which  in  the 
court  of  Nlcomedia  might  be  imputed  to  Iiis  fear,  could  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  j^olicy  of  the  sovereign  of 
Gaul.  His  liberality  restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of 
the  gods;  the  medals  which  issued  from  his  Imperial  mine 
are  impressed  with  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  of  Mars  and  Hercules  ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased 
the  council  of  Olympus  by  the  solemn  apotlieosis  of  his 
father  Constantius.^^  But  the  devotion  of  Constantine  was 
more   23eculiarly  directed   to   the   genius   of   the  Sun,  the 

makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  "hominibiis  supradictse  religionis"  (L 
xvi.  lit.  ii.  leg-  1).  The  ininister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  allowed  a  more  de- 
vout and  respectful   style,  rrj?   ev^eaiJ-ov    Kai    ayioiTdrrj^    Ka^oAiKri<;    ,^pr)cr>ceia?  ;   the 

legal,  most  holy,  and  Catholic  worship.    See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1,  x.  c.  6. 

£=  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ii.  tit.  viii.  leg,  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit.  xii.  leg.  3.  Con- 
stantine styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  solve,  aname  which  could  not  offend  the  ears 
of  his  pagan  subjects. 

y  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  1.  Godefroy,  in  the  charrcter  of  a  com- 
mentator, endeavors  (tom.  vi.  p.  257)  to  excuse  Constantine  ;  but  the  more  zeal- 
ous Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  321,  No.  18)  censures  his  profane  conduct  with 
truth  and  asperity. 

i"  Theodor'^t  (1  i.  c.  18) seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  her  son  a  Chris- 
tian education  ;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  superior  authority  of  Euse- 
l)i;is  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1  iii.  c.  47),  that  she  herself  wasindebted  to  Constantine 
for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

"  See  tlie  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As  few  cities  had 
retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals  of  that  age  issued  from 
the  mint  under  the  sanction  of   the  Impeiial  authoiity.* 


*  Eckhel.  Doctriu.  Num.  vol.  vii. — M. 
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Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology;  and  he  was  pleased 
to  be  represented  with  the  symbols  of  tiie  God  of  Light  and 
Poetry.  The  unerring  shafts  of  that  deity,  the  brightness 
of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty,  and  elegant 
accomplishments,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the  patron  of  a 
young  hero.  The  altars  of  Apollo  Avere  crowned  with  the 
votive  offerings  of  Constantino;  and  the  credulous  multitude 
were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to 
behold  with  mortal  eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their  tutelar 
deity  ;  and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was  blessed 
with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign. 
The  Sun  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  invincible  guide 
and  protector  of  Constantino ;  and  the  Pagans  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  insulted  god  would  pursue  with  unre- 
lenting vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungi*ateful  favorite.^^ 

As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  a  limited  sovereignty 
over  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian  subjects  were  pro- 
tected by  the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a 
prince,  Avho  Avisoly  left  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating 
their  own  honor.  If  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Con- 
stantine himself,  he  had  been  an  indignant  spectator  of  the 
savage  cruelties  which  were  inflicted,  by  the  hands  of  Roman 
soldiers,  on  those  citizens  whose  religion  was  their  only 
crime.^*  In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he  had  seen  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  scAcrity  and  indulgence ;  and  as  the  former 
was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  example  of  Galerius, 
his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  recommended  to  his 
imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  father. 
The  son  of  Constantius  immediately  suspended  or  repealed 
the  edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had  already  pro- 
fessed themselves  members  of  the  church.  They  were 
soon  encouraged  to  depend  on  the  favor  as  well  as  on  the 
justice  of  their  sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sin- 
cere reverence  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  God  of 
the  Christians.^^ 

1*  ThepanegA'iic  of  Eumenius(vii.  inter  panegyr.  Vet.),  which  was  pronounced 
a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds* with  the  most  nnexceptioiiable 
evidence  ot  the  Pagan  superstition  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  particuhir  venera- 
tion for  AjK>llo,  or  tlie  Snn  ;  to  which  Julian  alludes  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228,  awoAetsrw*' 
ae).     See  Comn^entaire  de  Spanheiui  sur  les  Cesars,  p.  317. 

isconstantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanotos.  c.  25.  But  it  miglit  easily  be  shown,  that  the 
Greek  translator  has  improved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original  ;  and  the  aged  em- 
peror might  recollect  the  jiersecution  of  Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhor^ 
rence  than  he  had  actually  felt  in  the  days  of  h'"s  youth  and  Pagaxiism. 

1*  See  Euseb.  JHst.  Kccles.  1.  viii.  i;?,  l.'ix.  !>.  and  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  i.  c.  16,  17. 
Lactant.  Diviu.  Institut.  i.  1.    Ciecilius  de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  25. 
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About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  em- 
peror made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored 
peace  to  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  personal  interview  of 
the  two  western  princes,  Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of 
genius  and  j^ower,  obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his 
colleague,  Licinius ;  the  union  of  their  names  and  authority 
disarmed  the  fury  of  Maximin  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the 
tyrant  of  the  East,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  received  as  a 
general  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  world. ^^ 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  restitution 
of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the  Christians 
had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.  It  was  enacted  that  the 
places  of  worship,  and  public  lands,  Avhich  had  been  confis- 
cated, should  be  restored  to  the  church,  without  dispute, 
without  delay,  and  without  expense;  and  this  severe  injunc- 
tion was  accompanied  Avith  a  gracious  ])romise,  that  if  any 
of  the  purchasers  had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they 
should  be  indemnified  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  The 
salutary  regulations  which  guard  the  future  tranquillity  of 
the  faithful  are  framed  on  the  principles  of  eidarged  and 
equal  toleration  ;  and  such  an  equality  must  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  a  recent  sect  as  an  advantageous  and  honor- 
able distinction.  The  two  emperors  proclaim  to  the  world, 
that  they  have  granted  a  free  and  absolute  power  to  the 
Chi'istians,  and  to  all  others,  of  following  the  religion  which 
each  individual  thinks  proper  to  prefer,  to  which  he  has  ad- 
dicted his  mind,  and  which  he  may  deem  the  best  adapted 
to  his  own  use.  They  carefully  explain  every  ambiguous 
word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and  simple 
meaning  of  an  edict,  which  was  designed  to  establish  and 
secure,  without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  religious 
liberty.  They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty  reasons 
which  have  induced  them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration  ; 
tlie  humane  intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  their  people  ;  and  the  pious  hope,  that,  by  such  a  conduct, 
they  shall  appease  and  propitiate  the  Deity ^  whose  seat  is 
in  heaven.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  signal 
proofs  which  they  have  received  of  the  divine  favor;  and 
they  trust  that  the  same  Providence  will  forever  continue 

'!'  CsDcilius  (de  Mort,  Persecut.  c.  48)  has  preserved  the  Latin  original ;  and 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  5)  has  given  a  Greek  translation  of  this  perpetual 
edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional  regulations. 
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to  protect  the  prosperity  of  tlie  prince  and  people.  From 
these  vague  and  indefinite  expressions  of  piety,  three  sup- 
positions may  be  deduced,  of  a  different,  but  not  of  an  in- 
compatible nature.  The  mind  of  Constantine  might  liuctu- 
ate  between  the  Pa2:an  and  tlie  Christian  relioions.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  loose  and  complying  notions  of  Polytheism, 
he  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  one  of 
the  'iuany  deities  who  compose  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or 
perhaps  he  might  embrace  the  philosophic  and  pleasing 
idea,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  names,  of  rites, 
and  of  opinions,  all  the  sects,  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind, 
are  united  in  the  worship  of  the  common  Father  and  Creator 
of  the  universe.-^*' 

But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced 
by  views  of  temporal  advantage,  than  by  considerations  of 
abstract  and  speculative  truth.  The  partial  and  increasing 
favor  of  Constantine  may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem 
which  he  entertained  for  the  moral  character  of  .the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  to  a  persuasion,  that  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel would  inculcate  the  practice  of  private  and  public  virtue. 
Whatever  latitude  an  absolute  monarch  may  assume  in  his 
own  conduct,  whatever  indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own 
passions,  it  is  undoubtedly  Ins  interest  that  all  his  subjects 
should  respect  the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of  society. 
But  the  oj^oration  of  the  wisest  laws  is  imperfect  and  pre- 
carious. They  seldom  inspire  virtue,  they  cannot  always 
restrain  vice.  Their  power  is  insufficient  to  prohibit  all  that 
they  condemn,  nor  can  they  always  jjunish  the  actions 
which  they  prohibit.  The  legislators  of  antiquity  had  sum- 
moned to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education  and  of  opinion. 
But  every  princi])le  which  had  once  maintained  the  vigor 
and  purity  of  Rome  and  Sparta,  Avas  long  since  extinguished 
in  a  declining  and  despotic  empire.  Philosophy  still  exer- 
cised her  temperate  SAvay  over  the  human  mind,  but  the 
cause  of  virtue  dei-ived  very  feeble  support  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pagan  superstition.  Under  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  a  prudent  magistrate  might  observe  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  a  religion  which  diffused  among 
the   j^eople    a   pure,  benevolent,  and   universal   system    of 

10  A  panegyric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after  the 
edict  of  Milan  (see  Gothofred.  Chronolog.  Leguni,  p.  7,  and  Tillemout,  llit^l.  des 
Enipereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  246),  uses  tlie  following  remarkable  expression  :  "  Siunine 
rerum  sator,  (ujns  tot  noiinna  sunt,  quot  lingnas  gentium  esse  voluisti,  <iuem 
enim  te  ipse  dici  velis,  scire  nou  possunius."  (rauegyv.  Vet.  ix.  '2(i'>.  lii  explain- 
ing Consta-utine's  progress  iu  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  U71,  &c.)  is  ingenious,  subtle, 
prolix. 
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ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty  and  every  condition  of  life  ; 
recommended  as  tlie  will  and  I'eason  of  the  supreme  Deity, 
and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  eternal  rewards  or  punish- 
ments. The  experience  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  could 
not  inform  the  world  how  far  the  system  of  national  man- 
ners might  be  reformed  and  improved  by  the  precepts  of  a 
divine  revelation  ;  and  Constantine  miglit  listen  with  some 
confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reasonable,  assur- 
ances of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist  seemed  firmly 
to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to  promise,  ^Aai5  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  would  restore  tlie  innocence  and  felicity 
of  the  primitive  nge ;  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
would  extinguish  war  and  dissension  among  those  who 
mutually  considered  themselves  as  the  children  of  a  com- 
mon parent ;  that  every  imi)ure  desire,  every  angry  or  sel- 
fish passion,  would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel;  and  that  the  magistrates  might  sheath  the  sword  of 
justice  among  a  people  who  would  be  universally  actuated 
by  the  sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion, of  harmony  and  universal  love." 

The  passive  and  unresisting  obedience,  which  bows  under 
the  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must  have 
appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  useful  of  the  evangelic  virtues.^^  The  primi- 
tive Christians  derived  the  institution  of  civil  government, 
not  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  The  reigning  emperor,  though  he  had  usurped  the 
sceptre  by  treason  and  murder,  immediately  assumed  the 
sacred  character  of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity 
alone  he  was  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  his  power  ;  and 
his  subjects  were  indissolubly  bound,  by  their  oath  of 
fidelity,  to  a  tyrant,  who  had  violated  every  law  of  nature 
and  society.  Tlie  humble  Christians  were  sent  into  tlic; 
Avorld  as  sheep  among  wolves;  and  since  they  were  not  ])e!- 
mitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  defence  of  their  religion, 
they  should  be  still  more  criminal  if  they  were  tempted  to 
shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  disputing  the 
vain  privileges,  or  the  sordid  possessions,  of  this  transitory 
life.  Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of  unconditional  sub- 

1' See  the  elegant  (lesoription  of  Lantantius.  (Divin.  InstiLut.  vi.  8),  wlio  is 
much  more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  becomes  a  discreet  jjropliet. 

1=*  The  political  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  by  Grf.tins,  dc;  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacts,  1.  i.  c.  .">,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  exile,  but  the  nilldness  of 
his  temx)er  inclined  him  to  support  the  established  powers. 
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mission,  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries  preserved 
their  conscience  pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of  secret 
conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  While  they  experienced  tlie 
rigor  of  persecution,  they  were  never  provoked  either  to 
meet  their  tyrants  in  the  field,  or  indignantly  to  withdraw 
themselves  into  some  remote  and  sequestered  corner  of  the 
globe. ^^  The  Protestants  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  intrepid  courage  tlieir  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  have  been  insulted  by  the  invidious 
comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  and  of  the 
reformed  Christians. -°  Perhaj^s,  instead  of  censure,  some 
applause  may  be  due  to  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  religion  can- 
not abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature.^^  Per- 
haps the  i^atience  of  the  primitive  church  may  be  ascribed 
to  its  weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  unwar- 
like  plebeians,  without  leo^ders,  without  arras,  without  fortifi- 
cations, must  have  encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a 
rash  and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman 
legions.  But  the  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the 
wrath  of  Diocletian,  or  solicited  the  favor  of  Constantine, 
could  allege,  with  truth  and  confidence,  that  they  held  the 
principle  of  passive  obedience,  and  that,  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  their  conduct  had  always  been  conformable 
to  their  j^rinciples.  They  might  add,  that  the  throne  of  the 
emperors  would  be  established  on  a  fixed  and  permanent 
basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing  the  Christian  doctrine, 
should  learn  to  suffer  and  to  obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants 
are  considered  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,,  appointed  to 
rule  or  to  chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred 
history  affords  many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more  imme- 
diate interposition  of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  liis 
chosen  people.  The  sceptre  and  the  sword  were  committed 
to  the  hands  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  Da\icl,  of 
the  Maccabees  ;  the  virtues  of  those  heroes  were  the  motive 

19  Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  32,  34,  35,  36.  Tamen  nunquam  Albiniaui,  nee  Ni- 
griani  vel  Cassiani  inveniri  potneruiit  Chrisliani.  Ad  Scaimlain,  c.  2.  If  tliis  as- 
seit\on  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the  Cliristiau?  of  tliat  age  from  all  civil  and 
niililary  employments,  which  would  have  conipellc<l  them  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  service  of  their  respective  governors.    See  Moyle's  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  349. 

20  See  the  artful  Bossuet  (Hist,  des  Variations  de's  Eglises  Protestantes,  torn, 
iii.  pp.  210-2")^),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  (120).  I  vawi-  Baylo,  for  lie 
was  certainlv  the  author  of  the  Avis  aiix  Ilef ugies  ;  consult  the  Dictionnaire 
Critique  de  Chauffcpi^,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  145. 

-1  Buchanan  is  the  earliest,  or  ;it  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  reformers, 
who  has  justilied  llu^  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialogue  de  Jure  llegui  apud 
Seotos,  tom.  ii.  pp.  28,  30.  edit.  fol.    Ruddimau. 
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or  the  effect  of  tlie  divine  favor,  the  success  of  their  arms 
was  destined  to  achieve  the  deliverance  or  the  triumph  of 
the  church.  If  the  judges  of  Israel  were  occasional  and 
temporary  magistrates,  the  kings  of  Judah  derived  from  the 
royal  unction  of  their  great  ancestor  an  hereditflry  and  in- 
defeasible right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  their  own 
vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  subjects.  The 
same  extraordinary  j^rovidence,  which  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantine  and  his 
family  as  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the 
devout  Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future 
glories  of  his  long  and  universal  reign.^-^  Galerius  and 
Maximin,  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who 
shared  with  the  favorite  of  Heaven  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  tragic  deaths  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  soon 
gratified  the  resentment,  and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, of  the  Christians.  The  success  of  Constantine  against 
Maxentius  and  Licinius  removed  the  two  formidable  com- 
petitors who  still  opposed  the  triumph  of  the  second  David, 
and  his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the  peculiar  interposition 
of  Providence.  The  character  of  tlie  Roman  tyrant  dis- 
graced the  purple  and  human  nature ;  and  though  the 
Christians  might  enjoy  liis  precarious  favor,  they  were  ex- 
posed, with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  to  the  effects  of  his 
wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Licinius 
soon  betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented 
to  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan. 
The  convocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in  his 
dominions ;  liis  Christian  officers  Avere  ignominiously  dis- 
missed ;  and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather  danger,  of  a 
general  persecution,  his  partial  oppressions  Avere  rendered 
still  more  odious  by  the  a  iolation  of  a  solemn  und  voluntary 
cngagement.^^  While  the  East,  according  to  the  lively  ex- 
pression of  Eusebiu's,  Avas  iuA^olved  in  the  shades  of  infernal 
darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of  celestial  light  Avarmed  and 
illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The  piety  of  Con- 
stantine Avas  admitted  as  an  unexccpliona])le  proof  of  the 
justice  of  his  arms;  and  his  use  of  victory  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  their  hero  was  inspired,  and 

22  Lactant.  Diviii.  IiisliUit.  i.  1-  Eusebius,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  his 
life,  and  his  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right  of  Constantine  to  tho 
em;  lire. 

2^  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  derived  from 
Eusebius  (Mist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  S.  A'^it.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  49-5G,  1- ii.  c.  1,  2). 
Aurelius  A'ictor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  general  terms. 
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• 

conducted,  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  conquest  of  Italy 
produced  a  general  edict  of  toleration ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
defeat  of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine  with  the  sole 
dominion  of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediately,  by  circular 
letters,  exhorted  all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay, 
the  example  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine 
truth  of  Christian ity.^'^ 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constantino  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  Christians  two  o])inions,  wdiich, 
by  very  different  means,  assisted  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy.  Their  warm  and  active  loyalty  exhausted  in  his 
favor  every  resource  of  human  industry;  and  they  confi- 
dently expected  that  their  strenuous  efforts  would  be 
seconded  by  some  divine  and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies 
of  Constantine  have  imputed  to  interested  motives  the  alli- 
ance which  he  insensibly  contracted  with  the  Catholic 
church,  and  which  apparently  contributed  to  the  success  of 
his  ambition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Christians  still  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  empire;  but  among  a  degenerate  peoj^le, 
Avho  viewed  the  change  of  masters  with  the  indifference  of 
slaves,  the  sj^irit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist 
the  popular  leader,  to  whose  service,  from  a  principle  of 
conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes.?^  The 
example  of  his  father  had  instructed  Constantine  to  esteem 
and  to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Christians;  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  strength- 
ening his  government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  generals, 
in  whose  fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  unreserved  con- 
fidence. By  tiie  influence  of  these  dignified  missionaries, 
the  proselytes  of  the  new  faith  must  have  multiplied  in  the 
court  and  army ;  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  who  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of  a  careless  temper,  which 
acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  religion  of  their  com- 
mander; and  when  they  passed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  had  already 
consecrated  their   swords  to  the    service   of  Christ  and  of 

24  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Cotistant.  1.  ii.  c  24-42,  48-60. 

25  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Papists  of  England  were  only  a 
thirtieth,  a,\\d  the  Protestants  of  France  only  a  fifteenth,  part  of  the  respective 
nations,  to  whom  tlieir  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant  obj^'ct  of  apprehcntsion. 
See  the  relations  which  IJcntivoglio  (who  was  then  nuncio  .V  Brussels,  and  aiter- 
wards  cardinal)  transmitted  to  (he  court  of  Kome  (Uelazione,  torn.  ii.  pii.  211, 
241).     Bentivo,clio  was  curious,  v»  cU  informed,  but  somewhat  partial. 
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Constantine.^^  The  habits  of  mankind  and  the  interest  of 
religion  gradually  abated  the  horror  of  Avar  and  bloodshed, 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians ;  and  in 
the  councils  which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  pro- 
tection of  Constantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was 
seasonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military 
oath,  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those 
soldiers  Avho  threw  away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the 
church.^^  While  Constantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  in- 
creased the  number  and  zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he 
could  depend  on  the  support  of  a  powerful  faction  in  those 
provinces  which  were  still  possessed  or  usurped  by  his 
rivals.  A  secret  disaffection  was  diffused  amonsi:  the  Chris- 
tian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius ;  and  the  resent- 
ment, which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  served 
only  to  engage  them  still  more  dee2:)ly  in  the  interest  of  his 
competitor.  The  regular  correspondence  which  connected 
the  bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  enabled  them 
freely  to  communicate  their  Avishes  and  their  designs,  and 
to  transmit  without  danger  any  useful  intelligence,  or  any 
pious  contributions,  Avhich  miglit  promote  the  service  of 
Constantine,  Avho  publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church. ^^ 

The  enthusiasm  Avhich  inspired  the  troops,  and  perhaps 
the  emperor  himself,  had  sharpened  their  SAVords  Avhile  it 
satisfied  their  conscience.  They  marched  to  battle  Avith  the 
full  assurance,  that  the  same  God,  Avho  had  formerly  opened 
a  passage  to  the  Israelites  through  the  Avaters  of  Jordan,  and 
had  throAvn  down  the  Avails  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  of  Joshua,  Avould  display  his  A'isible  majesty  and 
power  in  the  victory  of  Constantine.  The  evidence  of 
ecclesiastical  history  is  prepared  to  affirm,  that  their  expec- 
tations Avere  justified  by  the  conspicuous  miracle  to  Avhich 
the  conversion  of  the  first  Christian  emperor  has  been  almost 

2''  This  careless  tempcrof  the  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly  in  the  history 
of  the  coji version  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions  of  Constantine  were  recruit- 
ed with  Germans  (Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  80) ;  and  the  court  eveii  of  his  father  had 
been  tilled  with  Christians.  See  the  first  book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  ]>y 
Eusebius. 

27  Oe  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  pacr,  placuit  eos  abstinere  a  comnuinione, 
Concil.  Arelat,  Canon,  iii.  The  best  critics  apply  these  words  to  the  peact  of  the 
church. 

2'*  Eusebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius  as  a  sort  of 
religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  Christian  otlicershad  re- 
sumed their  zones ;  or,  in  otlu-r  words,  ha<l  leliirned  to  the  military  service.  Their 
conduct  was  afLerwajds  censured  by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  ; 
if  this  particular  application  niay  be  receive<l,  instead  of  <he  loose  and  general 
sense  of  the  Greek  jnterpreters,  Bal.-amon,  Zonaras,  and  Alexis  Aristeijus. 
See  Beveridge,  Pandect.  Ecclts.  Graic.  torn.  i.  ix  72,  tom.  ii.  p.  7'^,  Annotation. 
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unanimously  ascribed.  Tlie  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  so 
important  an  event,  deserves  and  demands  the  attention  of 
posterity;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  famous  vision  of  Constantine,  by  a  distinct  consideration 
of  the  standard^  the  dream^  and  the  celestial  sign ;  by  separ- 
ating the  historical,  the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of 
this  extraordinary  story,  which,  in  the  composition  of  a 
specious  argument,  have  been  artfully  confounded  in  one 
splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

I.  An  instrument  of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted 
only  on  slaves  and  strangers,  became  an  object  of  horror  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  citizen  ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of 
pain,  and  of  ignominy,  were  closely  united  with  the  idea  of 
the  cross."^  The  piety,  rather  than  the  humanity,  of  Con- 
stantine soon  abolished  in  his  dominions  the  punishment 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  condescended  to  suffer  ;  ^^ 
but  the  emperor  had  already  learned  to  desj^ise  the  prejudices 
of  his  education,  and  of  his  people,  before  he  could  erect  in 
the  midst  of  Rome  his  own  statue,  bearing  a  cross  in  its 
right  hand  ;  with  an  inscription,  which  referred  the  victory 
of  his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the  virtue  of 
that  salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol  of  force  and  courage.^ 
The  same  symbol  sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  of  Con- 
stantine ;  the  cross  glittered  on  their  helmet,  was  engraved 
on  their  shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners  ;  and  the 
consecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror himself,  were  distinguished  only  by  richer  materials 
and  more  exquisite  workmanship.^^     But  the  principal  stand- 

^  Nomen  ipsnm  criicis  absit  iion  modo  a  corpore  civium  Koinanornm,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus.  (ieeio  pro  Kabirio,  o.  5.  The  C  lirisliaii 
writers,  Justin,  IMimicius  Felix,  Tertiilliaii,  Jerom,  and  Maxinms  of  Tiuin,  iiave 
investigated  with  tolerable  success  tlie  tigme  or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost 
every  object  of  natiue  or  art  ;  in  tlie  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator, 
the  human  face,  a  bird  flying,  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a 
stavdard,  &c. ,  &c.,  &c.     See  l^ipsius  de  Cruce.  \.i.  c.  9. 

^^See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  tliis  law  as  one  of  the  examples  of  Con- 
stantine's  piety.  An  edict  so  honorable  lo  Christianity  deserved  a  place  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  iastead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it,  wliich  ^eems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  fifth  and  eighteenth  titles  of  the  ninth  book. 

Ki  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  40.     This  i^tatne,  or  at  least  the  cross  and 
inscription,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability  to  the  second,  or  even  third, 
visit  of  Constantine  to  Kome.    Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  INIaxentius,  the 
minds  of  thesenate  and  people  were  scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument. 
32  Agnoscas,  regina,  libens  mea  signa  necesse  est ; 

In  quibus  efligies  crucis  aut  gemmata  refulget 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  prfeferter  in  has! is. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  Alpibus  Uitor 
Servitium  solvit  miserabile  Constantius. 
***** 

Christus  purpunum  gemmanti  textiis  in  auro 
Signabat  Laharum,  clypeorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat ;  ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Prudent,  in  Symmachum,  1.  ii.  464,  486, 
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ard  whicli  displayed  the  triumph  of  tlie  cross  was  styled  the 
Labarxmi^^  an  obscure,  thougli  celebrated,  name,  wliicli  lias 
been  vainly  derived  from  almost  all  tlie  lanscuaires  of  tlie 
world.  It  is  described  ^^  as  a  long  pike  intersected  by  a 
transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil,  which  liung  down  from 
the  beam,  was  curiously  iuAvrought  with  the  images  of  tlie 
reigning  monarch  and  his  children.  The  summit  of  the  pike 
supported  a  crown  of  gold  Avhich  enclosed  the  mysterious 
monogram,  at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and 
the  initial  letters,  of  the  name  of  Christ."'^  The  safety  of  the 
labarum  was  intrusted  to  fifty  guards,  of  approved  A'alor  and 
fidelity ;  their  station  was  marked  by  honors  and  emolu- 
ments ;  and  some  fortunate  accidents  soon  introduced  an 
opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  were 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  were  secure 
and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
second  civil  war,  Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of  this 
consecrated  banner,  the  sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of 
battle,  animated  the  soldiers  of  Constantino  with  an  invinci- 
ble enthusiasm,  and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  througli 
the  ranks  of  the  adverse  legions.^°  The  Christian  emperors, 
who  resj^ected  the  example  of  Constantino,  displayed  in  all 
their  military  expeditions  the  standard  of  the  cross  ;  but 
when  the  degenerate  successors  of  Theodosius  had  ceased  to 
appear  in  person  at  the  liead  of  their  armies,  the  labarum 
was  dej^osited  as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the  palace 
of  Constantino])le.^^  Its  honors  are  still  preserved  on  the 
medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their  grateful  devotion  has 
placed  the  monogram  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns 

33  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  tlio  \iox(\.  JAihnrum  or /y(77;r)r?/?n,  whicli  is 
employed  by  Giegory  Nazianzen,  Anibros(\  J'rudeiitius,  &c,,  still  reniaiji  totally 
unknown,  in  si)ite  oC  the  efforts  of  the  eritics,  who  have  inelleetually  tortui-cd 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  lllyric,  Armenian,  «&c.,  in  search  of 
an  etymolopry.  See  Ducange.  in  Gloss.  I\led.  et  inlini,  Latinitat,  sub  voce  Labar- 
um, and  Godefroy,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  ii.  p.  143. 

'^  P^nseb.  in  \it.  (Jonstantin.  l.i.  c.  30,  .31.  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecclcs.  A.  D.  312, 
Ko.  20)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  l.al  arum. 

'•^■>  Transversa  X  litera,  summo  capite  cireumflexo,  Christum  in  scutis  notat. 
Csocilius  de  M.  P.  o.  44.  Cuuer  (ad  I\[.  P.  in  edit.  Lactant.  tom.  ii.  p.  500),  and 
IJaronius  (A.  D.  312,  No.  25)  ifave  engraved  from  ancient  monn-       p  p 

nn;nts  several  specimens,  as  thus,  of  these  inonogranis,  whicli  be-    -J—  or  ^\\ 
came  extremely  fashionable  in  tlie  Ciiristian  world:  I  ''1^ 

36Eu>eb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  \\.  c.  7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the  Labarum  be- 
fore the  Italian  expedition  ;  but  his  nan  ative  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  never 
shown  at  the  head  of  an  army,  till  Constaiitine,  above  ten  years  afterwards,  de- 
clared himself  the  enemy  of  Licinius.  and  the  (leliverer  of  the  church. 

^^  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxv.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Theophan.  Chronograph. 
p.  11.  Theoi)hane8  Ifved  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  centniy,  almost  live  hnn 
dred  yea' s  after  Constantine.  The  modern  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  dis])lay 
in  the  fleld  the  standard  of  the  empire  and  of  Christianity  ;  and  though  thev  de- 
pended on  every  superstitious  hoije  of  i/t/eiice,  the  promise  of  viciory  would  have 
appeared  too  bold  a  fiction. 
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of  Rome.  The  solemn  ej^itliets  of,  safety  of  the  republic, 
glory  of  the  army,  restoration  of  jniblic  happiness,  are  equal- 
ly applied  to  the  religious  and  military  trophies  ;  and  there  is 
still  extant  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  where  the 
standard  of  the  labarum  is  accompanied  with  these  memor- 
able words,  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.^^ 

II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  and  distress,  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  fortify  their  minds 
and  bodies  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  they  used,  in  all 
their  ecclesiastical  rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life, 
as  an  infallible  preservative  against  every  species  of  spiritual 
or  temporal  evil.^^  The  authority  of  the  church  might  alone 
have  had  sufficient  weight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  in  the  same  prudent  and  gradual  progress  acknowl- 
edged the  truth,  and  assumed  the  symbol,  of  Christianity. 
But  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  in  a  for- 
mal treatise  has  avenged  the  cause  of  religion,  bestows  on 
the  piety  of  the  emperor  a  more  awful  and  sublime  charac- 
ter. He  affirms,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  in 
the  night  which  preceded  the  last  battle  against  Maxentius, 
Constantine  was  admonished  in  a  dream*  to  inscribe  the 
shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  celestial  sign  of  God,  the 
sacred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ;  that  he  executed 
the  commands  of  Heaven,  and  that  his  valor  and  obedience 
were  rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
Some  considerations  might  perhaps  incline  a  skeptical  mind 
to  suspect  the  judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician, 
whose  pen,  either  from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  prevailing  f action. ^*^     He  api^ears  to  have  pub- 

38  The  Abbe  du  Volsin,  p.  103,  <fcc.,  alleges  several  of  these  medals,  and  quotes 
a  particular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit,  the  Pere  de  Grain\  ille,  on  this  subject. 

ay  Tertulliau  deCoroua,  c.  3.  Athauasiu?,  torn.  i.  p.  101.  'J'he  learned  Jesuit 
Petaviiis  (Dogmata  Theolog.  1.  xv,  c  0, 10)  has  collected  many  similar  i)a?sageson 
the  virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in  the  last  age  embarrassed  our  Protestant  dis- 
putants. 

•*J  Csecilius  de  M.  p.  0.  44.  It  is  certain,  that  this  historical  declamation  was 
composed  and  published  while  I-,icinius,  sovereign  of  the  East,  still  preserved 
the  friendship  of  Constantine  and  of  the  Christians.  Every  reader  of  taste  must 
perceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very  dilferent  and  inferior  character  to  that  of 
Laetantius;  and  such  indeed  is  the  judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  (Biblio- 
th^que  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  438.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  &c., 
•part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  «4).  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  from 
the  names  of  Donatus  and  Cascilius,  are  produced  by  tlie  advocates  for  Laetan- 
tius. (See  the  P.  Lestocq,  torn.  ii.  pp.  40-60.)  Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly  weak 
and  defective  ;  but  their  concurrence  has  great  weight.  I  have  often  fluctuated, 
and  shall  tamely  follow^  the  Colbert  MS.  in  calling  the  author  (whoever  he  was) 
Csecilius. 


*  Manso  has  observed,  that  Gibbon  ought  not  to  have  separated  t/)e  vision  of 
Constantine  from  the  wonderful  nD)iarition  in  the  sky,  as  the  two  wonders  aie 
closely  connected  in  Eusebius.    JVIanso,  Leben  Constantine,  p.  82— M. 
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lislied  his  deaths  of  tlie  ]:»ersccators  at  Nicomedia  about 
three  years  after  tlie  Homan  victory  ;  but  the  interval  of  a 
thousand  miles,  and  a  thousand  days,  Avill  allow  an  ample 
latitude  for  the  invention  of  declaimers,  the  credulity  of 
party,  and  the  tr.cit  a])probation  of  the  emperor  himself  ;  who 
mi!2rht  listen  without  indignation  to  a  marA^ellous  tale,  which 
exalted  his  fame,  and  promoted  his  desip^ns.  In  favor  of 
Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his  animosity  to  the  Chris- 
tians, the  same  author  has  provided  a  similar  vision,  of  a 
form  of  prayer,  which  was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and 
repeated  by  tlie  whole  army  before  they  engaged  the  legions 
of  the  tyrant  Trlaximin.  The  frequent  repetition  of  miracles 
serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not  subdue,  the  reason  of 
mankind ;  ''^  but  if  the  dream  of  Constantino  is  separately 
considered,  it  may  be  naturally  explained  either  by  the  policy 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  emperoi'.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for 
the  approaching  day,  Avhich  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  em- 
l)ire,  was  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  the 
venerable  form  of  Christ,  and  the  well-known  symbol  of  his 
religion,  might  forcibly  offer  themselves  to  the  active  fancy 
of  a  prince  who  reverenced  tlie  name,  and  had  perhaps  se- 
cretly implored  the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  As 
readily  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge  himself  in 
the  use  of  one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one  of  tliose  ])ious 
frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  witli  such 
art  and  effect.^^  The  praeternatural  origin  of  dreams  was 
universally  admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  prepared  to 
place  their  confidence  in  the  salutary  sign  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  secret  vision  of  Constantino  could  be  disproved 
only  by  the  event ;  and  the  intrepid  hero  who  had  passed 
the  Alps  and  the  Apcnnine,  might  view  with  careless  ctespair 
the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The 
senate  and  peojDle,  exulting  in  their  own  deliverance  from 

<i  Csecilius  de  M.  P.  c.  46.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  ?n  the  observation 
of  M.  de  Voltaire  (CEuvres,  tom.  xiv.  p.  307),  wlio  ascribes  to  the  success  of  Coii- 
stantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above  tlie  angel  of  Licinius.  Yet 
evej)  this  angel  is  favorably  entertained  by  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Fleury.  &c.,  who  are 
fond  of  increasing  their  stock  of  miracles. 

*-  Besides  these  well-known  examples,  Tolliiis  (Preface  to  Boileau's  translation 
of  I.onginus)  lias  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonus,  who  assured  his  troops  that 
he  had  seen  a  pentagon  (thr  symbol  of  safety)  with  these  words,  "In  this  con- 
quer." But  Tollius  lias  most  inexcusably  omitted  to  produce  his  authority,  and 
his  own  character,  literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach.  (See 
Chauffepie,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  tom.  iv.  p.  460.)  Without  ins-isting  on  the  si- 
lence of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Justin,  &c.,  it  may  be  observed  that  Polyajnus, 
who  in  a  separate  chapter  (1.  iv.  c.  6)  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems 
of  Antigonus,  is  totally  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  vision. 
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an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  tlie  victory  of  Constant 
tine  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  witliout  daring  to  insinuate 
that  it  liad  been  obtained  by  the  protection  of  the  Gods. 
The  triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected  about  three  years 
after  the  event,  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  lauguage,  that  by 
the  greatness  of  liis  own  mind,  and  by  an  instinct  or  impulse 
of  tlie  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged  the  Roman  re- 
publics^ The  Pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes 
that  he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to 
his  subordinate  deities;  and  tlius  assigns  a  very  plausible 
reason  why  the  subjects  of  Constantine  should  not  presume 
to  embrace  the  new  relisfion  of  their  sovereio'u.^'* 

III.  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines 
the  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane 
or  even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  conclude,  that 
if  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived 
by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more 
frequently  been  insulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appear- 
ance, or  accident,  wiiich  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate 
action  of  the  Deity  ;  and  the  astonished  fancy  of  the  multi- 
tude has  sometimes  given  shape  and  color,  language  and 
motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air,^^ 
Nazarius  and  Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated  orators, 
who,  in  studied  panegyrics,  have  labored  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
Constantine.  Nine  years  after  the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius^® 
describes  an  army  of  diAine  Avarriors,  who  seemed  to  fall 
from  the  sky  :  he  marks  their  beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigan- 

•*3  Instinctu  Divinitatis,  mentis  magiiitudine.  The  inscription  on  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantine,  wliich  has  been  copied  by  Baronius,  Gruter,  &c., 
may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

4^  Habes  profecto  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  DiA'ina  secretum  ;  qure  delegata 
nostra  Diis  Minoribus  cura  uni  se  tibi  dignatur  ostendere.  Panegyr.  Vet. 
ix.  2. 

•*5  M.  Freret  (M^moires  de  1* Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  iv.  pp.  411-437)  ex- 
plains, by  physical  causes,  jnany  of  the  prodigies  of  antiquity  ;  and  Fabricius, 
who  is  abused  by  both  partie?,  vainly  tries  to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of 
Constantine  among  the  solar  halos.     Bibliothec.  Grrec.  tom.  vi.  pp.  8-29.* 

40  Kazarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14,  1,5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  mod- 
erns, who^e  undistinguishing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swallowed  even  the 
Pagan  bait  of  Kazarius. 


*  The  great  difficulty  in  resolving  it  into  a  natural  phenomenon,  arises  from 
the  inscription;  even  the  most  heated  or  awe-struck  imagination  would  hardly 
discover  distinct  and  legible  letters  in  a  solar  halo.  But  the  inscription  may 
have  been  a  later  embellishment,  or  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning,  whicli  the 
sign  was  construed  to  convey.  Compare  Heinichen.  Excursus  iu  locum  Eusebii, 
and  the  authors  quoted. — M. 
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tic  forms,  the  stream  of  light  which  beamed  from  their 
celestial  armor,  their  patience  in  suffering  themselves  to  be 
heard,  as  well  as  seen,  by  mortals  ;  and  their  declaration  that 
they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  great 
Constantine.  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  Pagan 
orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  in  whose  presence 
he  was  then  speaking;  and  seems  to  hope  that  the  ancient 
apparitions'*^  would  now  obtain  credit  from  tliis  recent  and 
public  event.  The  Christian  fable  of  Eusebius,  which,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-six  years,  might  arise  from  the  original 
dream,  is  cast  in  a  much  more  correct  and  elegant  mould. 
In  one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is  reported  to  have 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of  the  cross, 
placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  inscribed  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  By  this  conquer.  This  amazing  object  in 
the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  emperor 
himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  relig- 
ion :  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  faitli  by  the 
vision  of  the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  dis})laying  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the  cross,  he  directed 
Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  with 
an  assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all  his 
enemies.^^  The  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea  appears  to  be 
sensible,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote 
would  excite  some  surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most  pious 
of  his  readers.  Yet,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place,  which  always  serve  to  detect 
falsehood  or  establish  truth  ;  ^^  instead  of  collecting  and  re- 
cording the  evidence  of  so  many  living  witnesses,  who  must 
have  been  spectators  of  this  stupendous  miracle  ;  ^^  Eusebius 
contents  himself  with  alleging  a  very  singular  testimony ; 
that  of  the  deceased  Constantine,  who,  many  years  after  the 
event,  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  had  related  to  him 
this  extraordinary  incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attested 

<7  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  to  announce  the  Macedo- 
nian victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monuments.  See  Cicero  du  Na- 
tura  Deorum,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  G.  Florus,  ii.  12.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  i.  c.  f<,  No  1.  Yet 
the  most  recent  of  these  .miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied,  by  Livy 
(xlv.  i). 

^'^  F.usebius,  1.  i.  c.  28,  20,  30.  The  silence  of  t-he  same  Eusebius.  in  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  for  the  miracle  who  are  not  ab- 
solutely callous. 

*^  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  imlicate,  that  he  saw  the  cross  in 
the  sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  The  scene  has  been  fixed 
by  provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besancon,  &c.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  ,073. 

'""  The  i)ioji8  Tillemont  (M«^m.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  p.  1317)  rejects  with  a  sigh  the 
useful  Acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  attests  as  an  eye-witness 
the  vision  of  Constantine. 
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the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and  gratitude 
of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to  suspect  the  veracity  of 
his  victorious  master;  but  he  plainly  intimates,  that  in  a  fact 
of  such  a  nature,  he  sliould  have  refused  his  assent  to  any 
meaner  authority.  This  motive  of  credibility  could  not  sur- 
vive the  power  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  and  the  celestial  sio'n, 
which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards  deride,^^  was  disregarded 
by  the  Christians  of  the  age  which  immediately  followed  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.*^^  But  the  Catholic  church,  both 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  has  adopted  a  prodigv,  which 
favors,  or  seems  to  favor,  the  popular  worship  of  the  cross. 
The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained  an  honorable  place  in 
the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold  and  sagacious  spirit 
of  criticism  presumed  to  depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to 
arraign  the  truth,  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.^^ 

The  Protestant  and  j^hilosophic  readers  of  the  present 
age  will  incline  to  believe,  that  in  the  account  of  his  own  con- 
version, Constantine  attested  a  Avilful  falsehood  by  a  solemn 
and  deliberate  perjury.  They  may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that  in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined 
only  by  a  sense  of  interest ;  and  that  (according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  profane  poet^^j  he  used  the  altars  of  the  church 

'>i  Gelasius  Cyzie.  in  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  1.  i.  c,  4. 

52  The  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testimony  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  tifth  centuries,  who,  in  their  voluminous  writings, 
repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church  and  of  Constantine.  As  these 
venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  sus- 
picion is  confirmed  by  the  ignorance  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted 
with  the  life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  dili- 
gence of  those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who 
have  represented  in  various  colors  the  vi.-ion  of  the  cross. 

5-^  Godefroy  wa:;  the  first,  who,  in  the  year  1G43  (Not.  ad  Philostorgium,  1.  i.  c. 
6.  p.  16),  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had  been  supported  with  equal 
zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburgh.  Since  that 
time  many  of  the  Protestant  critics  have  incliiied  towards  doubt  and  disbelief. 
The  objections  are  urged,  with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauflfepie  (Dictionnaire 
(Critique,  tom.  iv.  pp.  G-11) ;  and,  in  the  year  1774,'a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Abbe 
du  Voisin,  published  an  apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and  mod- 
eration.* 

^  Lors  Constantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles  : 

J'ai  renvers^  le  culte  des  idoles  : 

Sur  les  deb!  is  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

Au  Dieu  du  Ciel  j'ai  prodigue  I'encens. 

Mais  tons  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 

N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi-meme  ; 

Les  saints  autels  n'etoient  a  mes  regards 

Qu'un  marchepie  du  trone  des  Cesars. 


*  The  first  Excursus  of  Heinichen  (in  A'itam  Con^tantini,  p.  507)  contains  a  full 
summary  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the  later  writers  who  have  discussed 
this  interminable  subject.  As  to  his  conversion,  where  interest  and  inclination, 
state  policy,  and,  if  not  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth,  at  least  a  respect, 
an  esteem,  an  awe  of  Christianity,  thus  coincided,  Constantine  himself  wouM 
probably  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  actual  history  of  the  workings  of  his  own 
miiid,  or  to  assign  its  real  influence  to  each  concurrent  motive — M. 
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as  a  convenient  footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A 
conclusion  so  harsh  and  so  absolute,  is  not,  however,  war- 
ranted by  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Constantine, 
or  of  Christianity.  In  an  age  of  religious  fervor,  the  most 
artful  statesmen  are  observed  to  feel  some  part  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  they  inspire ;  and  the  most  orthodox  saints  as- 
sume the  dangerous  privilege  of  defending  the  cause  of  truth 
by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  falsehood.  Personal  interest  is 
often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as  wxU  as  of  our  practice  ; 
and  the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage  w^hich  might 
influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of  Constantine, 
would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace  a  religion  so 
propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  had  been  chosen  by 
Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth;  success  had  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  some- 
times excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  specious  piety  of 
Constantine,  if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might  gradually, 
by  the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be 
matured  into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops 
and  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  manners  had 
not  qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were  admitted 
to  the  Imperial  table ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his 
expeditions ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an 
Egyptian  or  a  Spaniard,^^  acquired  over  his  mind,  was  im- 
puted by  the  Pagans  to  the  effect  of  magic.^^  Lactantius, 
who  has  adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,"  and  Eusebius,  who  has  consecrated  the  learning 
and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  service  of  religion,^^ 
were  both  received   into   the  friendship   and  familiarity   of 

L'ambition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 
Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 
I/or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 
Ont  cimente  ma  fortune  et  mou  rang. 

The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  cannot 
bo  named  with  decency. 

'•>'>  This  favorite  was  probably  the  great  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  pre- 
ferred the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  government  of  a  particular 
diocese.  His  character  is  magnificentlv,  though  concisely,  expressed  by  Athana- 
sius  (tom.  i.  p.  703).  See  Tillemont,  Mem,  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  i)p.  524-561.  Osius 
was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  very  ample  fortune. 

'"^  See  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant,  passim)  and  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104. 

57  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  mysterious 
cast.  "  Erat  psene  rudis  (says  the  orthodox  Bull)  disciplinos  Christiauai,  et  in 
rhetorica  melius  quam  in  theologia  versatus."  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenas,  sect.  ii. 
c.  14. 

&**  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  authors  quoted  iji  the  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Eusebius. 
See  Bibl.  Grsec.  1.  v.  c.  4,  torn.  vi.  pp.  37-56. 
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their  sovereign  ;  and  those  able  masters  of  controversy  could 
patiently  watch  the  soft  and  yielding  moments  of  persuasion, 
and  dexterously  apply  the  arguments  wliich  were  tlie  best 
adapted  to  his  character  and  understanding.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages might  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  an  Imperial 
l)rose]yte,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  his  purple, 
rather  than  by  the  superiority  of  wisdom,  or  virtue,  from  the 
many  thousands  of  his  subjects  wlio  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that 
the  mind  of  an  unlettered  soldier  should  have  yielded  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has 
satisfied  or  subdued  the  reason  of  a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  or  a 
Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  labors  of  his  great 
office,  this  soldier  employed,  or  affected  to  employ,  the  hours 
of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
composition  of  theological  discourses ;  which  he  afterwards 
pronounced  in  the  jDresence  of  a  numerous  and  applauding 
audience.  In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  the 
royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofs  of  religion  ; 
but  he  dwells  with  peculiar  com])lacency  on  the  Sibylline 
verses,^®  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Yirgil.^*^  Forty  years  be* 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  inspired  by 
the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin,  the  fall  of  the 
serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the  off- 
spring of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of 
human  kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  universe  with  the  vir- 
tues of  his  father;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  a  heavenly 
race,  a  primitive  nation  throughout  the  world  ;  and  the  grad- 
ual restoration  of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden 
age.  The  poet?  was  perhaps  unconscious  of  the  secret  sense 
and  object  of  these  sublime  predictions,  which  have  been 
so  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant  son  of  a  consul,  or  a 
triumvir ;  ^^  but  if  a  more  splendid,  and  indeed  specious, 
interpretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  contributed  to  the  con- 
version of  the  first  Christian  emi3eror,  Yirgil  may  deserve 

50  See  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19,  20.  He  chiefly  depends  on  a  mys- 
terious acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  Deluge,  by  the  Erythraean 
Sibyl,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  letters  of  the  thirty-four 
Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence  :  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior 
OF  THE  World. 

CO  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  im- 
proved the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  See  Blondel  des  Sibylles,  1.  i.  c.  14, 
15,  16. 

61  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  Pollio,  of  Julia,  of 
prusus,  of  Marcellus,  ,ire  found  to  be  incompatible  with  chronology,  history,  and 
the  gpod  sense  of  Virgil. 
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to  be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  missionaries  of  the 
gospel.^^ 

The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  and  worship 
were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  cat- 
echumens, with  an  affected  secrecy,  which  served  to  excite 
their  wonder  and  curiosity. ^^  But  tlie  severe  rules  of  disci- 
pline whicli  the  prudence  of  the  bishops  had  instituted,  were 
relaxed  by  the  same  prudence  in  favor  of  an  Imperial  ])ros- 
elyte,  whom  it  was  so  important  to  allure,  by  every  gentle 
condescension,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  Constantine 
was  permitted,  at  least  by  a  tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy 
most  of  the  privileges,  before  he  had  contracted  any  of  the 
obligations  of  a  Christian.  Instead  of  retiring  from  the 
congregation,  when  the  voice  of  the  deacon  dismissed  the 
profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  faithful,  disputed 
Avith  the  bishops,  preached  on  the  most  sublime  and  intricate 
subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with  sacred  rights  the  vigil 
of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself,  not  only  a  par- 
taker, but,  in  some  measure,  a  ]^riest  and  hierophant  of  the 
Christian  mysteries.^^  The  pride  of  Constantine  might  as- 
sume, and  his  services  liad  deserved,  some  extraordinary 
distinction  :  an  ill-timed  rio-or  mio-ht  have  blasted  the  un- 
ripened  fruits  of  his  conversion  ;  and  if  the  doors  of  the 
church  had  been  strictly  closed  against  a  prince  who  had' 
deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master  of  the  empire 
would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship. In  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he  piously  disclaimed  and 
insulted  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors,  by  refusing  to  lead 
the  military  procession  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  to  offer 
the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.^* 
Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  death,  Constantine  had 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  im- 

C2  See  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum  Prselect.  xxi.  pp.  289-293.  In  tlie  ex- 
amination of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of  Londoli  has  displayed 
learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate  enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  fancy 
without  degrading  his  judgment. 

'^^  Tlie  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine  service, 
the  mlssa  catechumenoram  and  the  mlssa  Jidelium,  and  the  mysterious  veil  which 
piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  very  judiciously  explained  by  Thiers, 
Exposiiion  du  Saint  Sacrament,  1.  i.  c.  8-12,  pp.  59-91 ;  but  as,  on  this  subject,  the 
Papists  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  will  depend  with  more 
contidence  on  the  learned  Bingham,  Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  5. 

'*  See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  15-32,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Constan- 
tino's Sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has  furnished  Baronius 
with  a  specious  argument  in  favor  of  his  early  baptism.* 

^  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  105. 


*  Compare  Heinichen,  Excursus  iv.  et.  v.,  where  these  questio^is  are  exam- 
ined with  candor  and  acuteiiess,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
more  modern  writers.— M. 
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age  should  ever  more  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  an  idola- 
trous temple ;  while  he  distributed  througli  the  provinees  a 
variety  of  medals  and  pictures,  which  represented  the  em- 
peror in  an  humble  and  sujopliant  posture  of  Christian  de- 
votion. ®^ 

The  pride  of  Constantine,  wdio  refused  the  privileges  of  a 
catecliumen,  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused  ;  but  the 
delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  maxims  and  the 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  sacrament  of  baj)- 
tism*'''  was  regularly  administered  by  the  bishop  himself, 
with  his  assistant  clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  dio- 
cese, during  the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost  ;  and  this  holy  term  admitted  a 
numerous  band  of  infants  and  adult  persons  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church.  The  discretion  of  parents  often  suspended 
the  baptism  of  their  children  till  they  could  understand  the 
obligations  which  they  contracted  ;  the  severity  of  ancient 
bishops  exacted  from  the  new  converts  a  novitiate  of  two  or 
three  years  ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves,  from  different 
motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  were  seldom  im- 
patient to  assume  the  character  of  perfect  and  initiated 
Christians.  Tiie  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin  ;  and  the  soul  was 
instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the 
promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of 
Christianity,  there  were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to 
precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated  ;  to 
throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege,  which  could  never  be 
recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  they  could  ven- 
ture freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the 
means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.  ^^     The  sublime  theory 

66  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  15,  16. 

67  Tlie  theory  and  practice  of  Antiquity,  with  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  l>ap- 
tism,  have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom  Chardon.  Hist,  des  Sacreniciis, 
torn.  i.  pp.  '.i-iOo  ;  Dom  Martenue  de  Ritibus  Ecclesije  Antiquis,  torn,  i,  ;  and  by 
Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One 
circumstance  may  be  observed,  in  wliich  the  modern  churches  have  materially 
departed  from  the  an<'ient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it 
was  administered  to  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and  the 
holy  communion.  - 

^*  The  Fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny  the  certain 
and  victorious  efftcacy  even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The  ingenious  rhetorio  of 
Chrysostom  could  find  only  three  arguments  against  these  prudent  Christians. 
1.  That  we  should  love  and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for 
the  rewai'd.  2.  That  we  may  be  surprised  by  <ieath  without  an  opportunity  of 
baptism.  3.  That  although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle 
like  little  stars,  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their 
appointed  course  with  labor,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysostom  in  Epist. 
ad  Hebraeos,  Homil.  xiii.  apud  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  49.    I  be- 
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of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much  fainter  impression  on  the 
heart  than  on  the  understanding  of  Constantine  liimself.  He 
pursued  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  through  tlie  dark 
and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy  ;  and,  after  the  victory, 
he  abandoned  himself,  without  moderation,  to  the  abuse  of 
his  fortune.  Instead  of  asserting  his  just  superiority  above 
the  imperfect  heroism  and  profane  ])liiloso])hy  of  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  the  mature  age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  grad- 
ually advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionably 
declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  the  same  year  of  his 
reign  in  which  he  convened  the  council  of  Nice,  was  pollut- 
ed by  the  execution,  or  rather  murder,  of  his  eldest  son. 
This  date  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  ignorant  and  mali- 
cious suggestions  of  Zosimus,®®  who  affirms,  that,  after  the 
death  of  Crispus,  the  remorse  of  his  father  accepted  from  the 
ministers  of  Christianity  the  expiation  which  he  had  A^ainly 
solicited  from  the  Pagan  pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Crispus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer  hesitate  in  the  choice 
of  a  religion  ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignorant  that  the  church 
was  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy,  though  he  chose  to 
defer  the  application  of  it  till  the  approach  of  death  had  re- 
moved the  temptation  and  dan2:er  of  a  relapse.  The  bishops 
whom  he  summoned,  in  his  last  illness,  to  the  palace  of  Ni- 
comedia,  were  edified  by  the  fervor  with  which  he  requested 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  solemn  pro- 
testation that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy  of 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  by  his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the 
Imperial  j^urple  after  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  gar- 

lieve  that  this  delay  of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  con- 
sequences, was  never  condemned  by  any  jreneial  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any 
public  act  or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easily  kin- 
dled on  nnich  slighter  occasions.* 

<"  Zosimns,  1.  ii.  p.  104.  For  this  disingenuous  falsehood  he  has  deserved  and 
experienced  the  luirshest  treatment  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  except 
CardiTi.-vl  Baronius  (A.  D.  .324,  No.  15-28),  who  had  occasion  to  employ  the  infidel 
on  a  particular  service  against  the  Arian  Eusebius.f 


*  This  passage  of  Chrysostom,  though  not  in  his  more  forcible  manner,  is  not 
quite  f;iirly  rejjresented.  He  is  stronger-in  other  places,  in  Act.  Plom.  xxiii. — and 
lIoMi.  i.  Compare,  likewise,  the  sermon  of  (iregory  of  Ny^sa  on  th  s  subject,  and 
Gregory  Nazia^izen.  After  all,  to  ihose  who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  briptism, 
what  argument  could  be  more  conclusive  than  the  danger  of  dying  without  it? 
Orat.  xl.— M. 

t  lleyne,  in  a  valuable  note  on  this  passage  of  Zosimus,  has  shown  decisively 
that  this  malicious  way  of  accounting  for  the  conversion  o£  ( ,onst:a!itine  was  not 
an  invention  of  Zosimus.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  current  calumny,  eagerly 
adopted  and  propagated  by  the  exasperated  Pagan  party.  Keitemeier,  a  later 
editor  of  Zosimus,  whose  notes  are  retained  in  the  recent  edition,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  historians,  has  a  disquisition  on  1  he  passage,  as  candid,  but 
not  more  conclusive  than  some  which  have  preceded  him. — M. 
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ment  of  a  Neophyte.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Con- 
stantine  seemed  to  countenance  the  delay  of  baptism.'^ 
Future  tyrants  were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent 
blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly 
be  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  regeneration  ;  and  the 
abuse  of  religion  dangerously  undermined  the  foundations  of 
moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  exalted  the  virtues  and 
excused  the  failings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Chris- 
tianity on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Imperial  saint,  seldom  men- 
tion the  name  of  Constantine  without  addinjr  the  title  of 
equal  to  the  Apostles?^  Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to 
the  character  of  those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed 
to  the  extravagance  of  impious  flattery.  But  if  the  parallel 
be  confined  to  the  extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  vic- 
tories, the  success  of  Constantine  might  perhaps  equal  that 
of  the  Apostles  themselves.  By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  he 
removed  the  temporal  disadvantages  which  had  hitherto  re- 
tarded the  ])rogrcss  of  Christianity  ;  and  its  active  and  nu- 
merous ministers  received  a  free  ])ermission,  a  liberal  encour- 
agement, to  recommend  the  salutary  truths  of  revelation  by 
every  argument  which  could  affect  the  reason  or  piety  of 
mankind.  The  exact  balance  of  the  two  religions  continued 
but  a  moment ;  and  the  piercing  eye  of  ambition  and  avarice 
soon  discovered,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  might 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  a  fu- 
ture life."^  The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honors,  the  example  of 
an  emperor,  Iiis  exhortations,  his  irresistible  smiles,  diffused 
conviction  among  the  venal  and  obsequious  crowds  which 
usually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace.  The  cities  which 
signalized  a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of 
their  temples,  were  distinguished  by  municipal  privileges, 
and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives  ;  and  the  new  capital 
of  the  East  gloried  in  the  singular  advantage  that  Constan- 
tinople was  never  profaned  by  the  worship  of  idols."^     As 

""  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  61,  62,  63.  The  bishop  of  Caesarea  supposes  the  salvation 
of  Constaniiue  with  the  most  perfect  coutidence. 

■'  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  toin.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks,  the  Rus- 
sians, and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves,  have  been  desirous  of  i:)]ac- 
ing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

•2  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  he  should  still  rejoice  (1. 
iii.  c.  .08). 

"3  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  pp.  374^  616)  has  de- 
fended, with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virgin  purity  of  Constantinople  against 
some  malevolent  insinuations  of  the  Pagan  Zosimus. 
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tlie  lower  ranks  of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the  con- 
version of  those  wlio  possessed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of 
power,  cr  of  riches,  was  ^0(;n  followed  by  dependent  multi- 
tiidesJ^  The  salvation  of  the  common  ])eo])le  was  purchased 
at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  be  true  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  baptized  at  Rome,  besicies  a  proportionable 
number  of  women  and  children,  and  that  a  wiiite  garment, 
with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promised  by  the  em- 
peror to  every  convert."^^  The  powerful  influence  of  Con-' 
stantine  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The  education  which  he  bestowed 
on  Ids  sons  and  nephews  secured  to  the  empire  a  race  of 
princes,  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and  sincere  as  they 
imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the 
doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  and  commerce  had  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  ])rovinces;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had  disdained 
an  humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to  esteem  a  re- 
ligion which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the  greatest 
monarch,  and  the  most  civilized  nation,  of  the  globe.'*^  The 
Goths  and  Germans,  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
Rome,  revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,»and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same 
time  the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of 
Iberia  and  Armenia  *  worshipped  the  god  of  their  protector ; 

"!*  The  author  of  the  llistoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deux  Indes  (torn. 
i,  p.  0)  coiulemiis  a  law  of  Coiistiuitiue,  wliich  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves 
who  should  eulbraoe  Christiauity.  1  lie  emperor  did  indeed  publish  a  law,  which 
restrained  the  fJews  from  circumcit^ing.  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian 
slave.  (Euseb.  in  Vit.  Cons^tant.  1.  iv.  c,  27,  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ix.,  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  247.)  But  this  inipeifect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews  ;  and  the  great  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Chris- 
tian or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  changing 
their  religion.  lam  ignorant  by  what  guides  the  Abbe  Kaynal  wiis  deceived; 
as  the  total  absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertain- 
ing history. 

'"See  Acta  Sti  Silvestri,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Nicephor.  Callist.  1.  vii.  c.  34.  ap. 
Baronium  Annal.  Eccles-  A.  D.  324,  No.  67,  74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible 
enough  ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so  probable  tliat  the  learned 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt 
them. 

'*>  The  conversion  of  the  Barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Ecclesiastical  historians.  (See  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  6^  and  Theodoret.  1. 
i.  c.  23,  24.)  But  Rutinus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Euscbius,  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered as  an  original  authority.  His  information  was  curiously  collected  from  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Apostle  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian 
prince,  who  was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  INIamachi  has  given  an  ample 
compilation  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
his  great  but  imperfect  work. 


*  According  to  the  Georgian  chronicles,  Iberia  (Georgia)  was  converted  by  the 
virgin  Nino,  who  eit'ected  an  extraordinarj'^  cure  on  the  wife  of  the  king,  Mihran. 
The  temple  of  the  god  Aramazt,  or  Armaz,  not  far  from  the  capital  Mtskitha, 
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and  their  subjects,  who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name 
of  Christians,  soon  formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connection 
with  their  Roman  brethren.  The  Christians  of  Persia  were 
suspected,  in  time  of  war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their 
country  ;  but  as  long  as  peace  subsisted  between  the  two 
empires,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Magi  was  effectually 
restrained  by  the  interposition  of  Constantino.'^  The  rays 
of  the  gospel  illuminated  the  coast  of  India.  The  colonies 
of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,''*  op- 
posed the  progress  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  labor  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  in  some  measure  facilitated  by  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  ;  and  Abyssinia  still  re- 
veres the  memory  of  Frumentius,*  who,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, devoted  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  those  seques- 
tered regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantius, 
Theophilus,''^  who  was  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  was  in- 
vested with  the  double  character  of  ambassador  and  bishop. 
He  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of 
the  purest  breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the  em- 
peror to  the  prince  of  the  Sabseans,  or  Homerites.  Theo- 
philus  was  intrusted  with  many  other  useful  or  curious  pre- 
sents, which  might  raise  the  admiration,  and  conciliate  the 

"  See,  in  Eusebius  (in  Yit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  9),  the  pressing  and  pathetic  epis- 
tle of  Constantine  in  favor  of  his  Christian  brethren  of  Persia. 

^8  See  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  p.  182,  torn.  viii.  p.  333,  torn.  ix.  p. 
810.  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish  exiles  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe. 

7i*  Tiieophiliis  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his  countrymen  of 
the  Isle  of  Diva,  and  was  etlucated  by  the  Romans  in  learning  and  piety.  The 
Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be  the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  1900  or 
2000  minute  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Maldives  :  but  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  trav- 
ellers of  the  ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  31. 
D'PIerbelot,  Bjbliothe^iue  Orientale,  p.  704.  Hist.  Generale  des  Voyages,  tom. 
viii.t 


■was  destroyed,  and  the  cross  erected  in  its  place.    Le  Beau,  i.  292,  with.  St.  Mar- 
tin's Notes. 

St.  Martin  has  likewise  clearly  shown  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beau,  i.  291) 
that  Armenia  was  the  lirst  nation  which  embraced  Christianity  (Addition  to  Le 
Beau,  i.  7fi,  and  M^moires  sur  I'Armenie,  i,  3ito).  Gibbon  himself  suspected  this 
truth.— "  Instead  of  maintaining  that  the  conversion  of  Armenia  was  not  at- 
tempted with  any  degree  of  success,  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  or- 
thodox emperor,"  I  ought  to  have  said,  that  the  seeds  oL  the  faith  were  deeply 
sown  during  the  season  of  the  last  and  greatest  persecution,  that  many  Roman 
exiles  might  assist  the  labors  of  Gregory,  and  that  the  renowned  Tividates,  tlie 
hero  of  the  East,  may  dispute  witli  Constantine  the  honor  of  being  the  lirst  sov- 
ereign who  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  iv. 
577.— M. 

Abba  Salama,  or  Fremonatos,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tareek  Negushti,  or 
Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia.    Salt's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  464. — M. 

t  See  the  dissertation  of  RI.  Letronne  on  this  question.  He  conceives  that 
Theophilus  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Dalilak,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  His  em- 
bassy was  to  Abyssinia  rather  than  to  India.  Letronne,  Materiaux  pour  I'Hist. 
du  Christianisme  en  Egypte,  Indie,  et  Abyssinie.    Paris,  1832,  3d  Dissert.— M. 
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frieiiclship,  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  he  successfully  employed 
several  years  in  a  j^astoral  visit  to  the  churches  of  the  torrid 
zone.^*^ 

Tlie  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  dis- 
played in  the  im])ortant  and  dangerous  change  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  The  terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the 
faint  and  unsupported  murmurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect,  that  the  cheerful  submission  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  as  well  as  people,  would  be  the  result  of 
conscience  and  gratitude.  It  was  long  since  established,  as 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman  constitution,  that 
every  rank  of  citizens  was  alike  subject  to  the  laws,  and 
that  the  care  of  religion  was  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  Constantine  and  his  successors  could  not 
easily  persuade  themselves  that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their 
conversion,  any  branch  of  the  Imperial  prerogatives,  or  that 
they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a  religion  which 
they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The  emperors  still  con- 
tinued to  exercise  a  su]^reme  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesias- 
tical order ;  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  code 
represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  wliich 
they  assumed  in  the  government  of  tlie  Catholic  church. 

But  the  distinction  of  the  sj^iritual  and  temporal 
j^owers,^^  which  had  never  been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  the 
legal  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  office  of  supreme 
pontiff,  which,  from  the  time  of  ISTuma  to  that  of  Augustus, 
had  always  been  exercised  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  senators,  was  at  length  united  to  the  Imperial  dignity. 
The  first  magistrate  of  the  state,  as  often  as  he  was  prompted 
by  superstition  or  policy,  performed  with  his  own  hands  the 
sacerdotal  functions ;  ^^  nor  was  there  any  order  of  priests, 
either  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  Avho  claimed  a  more 
sacred  character  among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  communi- 
cation with  the  gods.  But  in  the  Christian  cliurch,  which 
intrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  succession  of 

80  Pbilostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godefroy's  learned  observations.  The 
historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  seat  of  Paradise, 
strange  monsters,  &c. 

<>^  See  the  epistle  of  Osius,  ap.  Athanasium,  vol.  i.  p.  840.  The  public  remon- 
strance which  Osius  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son,  contained  the  same  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  which  he  had  secretly  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  father. 

8-  M.  de  la  Bastie  (M^moires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  pp. 
38-61)  has  evidently  proved,  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  exercised  in  per- 
son all  the  sacred  functions  of  pontifex  maximus,  or  high  priest,  of  the  Roman 
empire. 
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consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch,  whose  spiritual  rank  is 
less  lionorable  than  th.at  of  tlie  meanest  deacon,  was  seated 
below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  the  faithful  multitude.^^  The  emperor  might  be 
saluted  as  the  father  of  his  peo])le,  but  lie  ovred  a  filial 
duty  and  reverence  to  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  the 
same  marks  of  respect,  which  Constantine  had  paid  to  the 
persons  of  saints  and  confessors,  were  soon  exacted  by  the 
pride  of  the  episcopal  order.^^  A  secret  conflict  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  embarrassed  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Roman  government;  and  a  pious  emperor  was 
alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  profane 
hand  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  separation  of  men  into 
the  two  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed, 
familiar  to  many  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  priests  of 
India,  of  Persia,  of  Assyria,  of  Judea,  of  -^thioi^ia,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Gaul,  derived  from  a  celestial  origin  the  temporal 
power  and  possessions  which  they  had  acquired.  These 
venerable  institutions  had  gradually  assimilated  themselves 
to  the  manners  and  government  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries f^  but  the  opposition  or  contempt  of  the  civil  power 
served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  church. 
The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect  their  own  mag- 
istrates, to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue,  and  to 
regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a  code  of 
laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and 
the  practice  of  three  hundred  years.  When  Constantine 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  Christians  he  seemed  to  contract 
a  perpetual  alliance  with  a  distinct  and  independent  society  ; 
and  the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or 
by  his  successors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  precarious  favors 
of  the  court,  but  as  the  just  and  inalienable  rights  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order. 

*3  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prevailed  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theodosius  to  retire  below 
the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  dilference  between  a  king  and  a  priest.  See 
Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  18. 

"*  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  received  the 
cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter,  his  companion,  before  he 
allowed  the  emperor  to  drink  ;  the  empress  waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpiti- 
us  Severus,  in  Vit.  Sli  Martin,  c.  2 ',  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Yet  it  may  be  dov.bted 
whether  these  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint. 
The  honors  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  be  seen  in  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c  9,  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret,  1.  iv.  c.  6'  See  the  haughty  cere- 
monial which  Leontius,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on  the  empress.  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  754.     (Patres^  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  179). 

85  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Tsis  and  Osiris,  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  who  were  not  already  priests,  were  initiated,  after  their  election,  into  the 
sacerdotal  order. 
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The  Catholic  church  was  administered  by  the  spiritual 
and  legal  jurisdiction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops  f^  of 
whom  one  thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight 
hundred  in  the  Latin,  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  extent 
and  boundaries,  of  their  respective  dioceses  had  been  vari- 
ously and  accidentally  decided  by  the  zeal  and  success  of 
the  first  missionaries,  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  propagation  of  the  gos])el.  Episcopal  churches  were 
closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  of 
Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample  territory,  and 
delegated  their  rural  suffragans  to  execute  the  subordinate 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office.^'^  A  Christian  diocese  might  be 
spread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to  a  village ;  but  all  the 
bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indelible  character ;  they  all 
derived  the  same  powers  and  privileges  from  the  apostles, 
from  the  people  and  from  the  laws.  While  the  civil  and 
Tnilitary  professions  were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantine,  a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclesiastical  minis- 
ters, always  respectable,  sometimes  dangerous,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  church  and  state.  The  important  review  of 
their  station  and  attributes  may  be  distributed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  I.  Popular  Election.  II.  Ordination  of  the 
Clergy.  III.  Property.  IV.  Civil  Jurisdiction.  V.  Spiritual 
censures.  VI.  Exercise  of  public  oratory.  VII.  Privilege  of 
legislative  assemblies. 

I.  The  freedom  of  election  subsisted  long  after  the  legal 
establishment  of  Christianity  ;  ^^  and  the  subjects  of  Rome 

86  The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer  or  original  catalogue ; 
for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  are  comparatively  modern.  The  pa- 
tient diligence  of  Charles  a  Sto  Paolo,  of  J.,uke  Holstenius,  and  of  Bingham,  has 
laboriously  investigated  all  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  was 
almost  commensurate  with  the  Koman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian 
Antiquities  is  a  very  accurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

8?  On  the  subject  of  rural  bishops,  or  Chorepiscopi,  who  voted  in  synods,  and 
conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  l'Eglis(i,  torn.  i.  p.  447, 
&c.,  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  tom.  v.  p.  395,  Sec.  liiey  do  not  appear 
till  the  fourth  century;  and  tliis  equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  prelates,  was  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West. 

S8  l'>!iomassin  (Discipline  de  l'E<rlise,  tom.  ii.  1-  ii.  c  1-8,  pp.  G73-721)  has  copious- 
ly treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five  first  ceiituries,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West ;  but  he  shows  a  very  partial  bias  in  favor  of  the  episcopal 
aristocracy.  Bingham  (1.  iv.  c.  2)  is  moderate  ;  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacremens, 
tom.  V.  pp.  108-128)  is  very  clear  and  concise.* 


*  This  freedom  was  extremely  limited,  and  soon  annihilated  :  already,  from 
the  third  century,  the  deacons  were  no  longer  nominated  by  the  members  of  the 
community,  but  by  the  bishops.  Although  it  appears  by  the  letters  of  Cyprian, 
that  even  in  his  time,  no  priest  could  be  elected  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
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enjoyed  in  the  church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in 
the  republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they  were 
bound  to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  liad  closed  his  eyes, 
the  metropolitan  issued  a  commission  to  one  of  his  suffingans 
to  administer  the  vacant  see,  and  prepare,  witliiu  a  liiii.ted 
time,  the  future  election.  The  riofht  of  votinir  was  vested 
in  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  the  candidates;  in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city, 
all  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their  rank  or  property  ; 
and  finally  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the 
appointed  day,  flocked  in  multitudes  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  diocese,^^  and  sometimes  silenced,  by  their  tu- 
multuous acclamations,  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  laAvs  of 
discipline.  These  acclamations  might  accidentally  fix  on 
the  head  of  the  most  deserving  competitor  ;  of  some  ancient 
presbyter,  some  holy  monk,  or  some  layman,  conspicuous 
for  his  zeal  and  piety.  But  the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited, 
especially  in  the  great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as 
a  temporal  rather  tlran  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  interested 
views,  the  selfish  and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of  perfidy  and 
dissimulation,  the  secret  corruption,  the  open  and  even 
bloody  violence  w^iich  had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom 
of  election  in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  too 
often  influenced  the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
While  one  of  the  candidates  boasted  the  honors  of  his  family, 
a  second  allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful 
table,  and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to 
share  the  plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of  his 
sacrilegious  hopes.^*^  The  civil  as  Avell  as  ecclesiastical  laws 
attempted  to  exclude  the  populace  from  this  solemn  and  im- 
portant transaction.  The  canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by 
requiring  several  episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station,  &c., 
restrained,  in  some  measure,  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of 
the  electors.  The  authority  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who 
were   assembled    in   the  vacant   church   to  consecrate  the 

89  Incredibilis  multitudo,  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido  (Tours),  sed  eliam  ex  viciiiis 
urbibus  ad  sulfragia,  fereiida  conveiierat,  &c.  S;ilpiciiis  Severus,  in  Vit.  IVIartiii. 
c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiii.)  prohibits  mobs  an«l  lunults;  and 
Justinian  confines  the  right  of  election  to  the  nobility.    Novel,  cxxiii.  1.   , 

yj  The  epistles  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (iv.  25,  vii.  5,  P)  exhibit  some  of  the 
scandals  of  the  Galilean  church  ;  and  Gaul  was  less  polished  and  less  corrupt 
than  the  East. 


munity  (Ep.  08\  that  election  was  far  from  being  altogether  free.  The  bishop- 
proposed  to  his  parishioners  the  candidate  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  make  such  objections  as  miglit  be  suggested  by  his  conduct  and 
morals.  (St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  33.)  They  lost  this  last  right  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century. — G. 
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choice  of  the  people,  was  interposed  to  moderate  their 
passions,  and  to  correct  their  mistakes.  The  bishops  could 
refuse  to  ordain  an  unworthy  candidate,  and  the  rage  of 
contendins:  factions  sometimes  accepted  their  impartial  me- 
diation. The  submission,  or  the  resistance,  of  the  clergy 
and  people,  on  various  occasions,  afforded  different  prece- 
dents, which  were  insensibly  converted  into  positive  laws 
and  provincial  customs  ;  ®^  but  it  was  everywhere  admitted, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  religious  policy,  that  no  bishop 
could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the  con- 
sent of  its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Kome  and  Constan- 
tinople, might  effectually  declare  their  Avishes  in  the  choice 
of  a  primate  :  but  those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  free- 
dom of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and  while  they  distributed 
and  resumed  the  honors  of  the  state  and  arm}^,  they  allowed 
eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates  to  receive  their  im- 
portant offices  from  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people.^'-^  It 
was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  that  these  mag- 
istrates should  not  desert  an  honorable  station  from  which 
they  could  not  be  removed,  but  the  wisdom  of  councils 
endeavored,  without  much  success,  to  enforce  the  residence 
and  to  prevent  the  translation,  of  bishops.  The  discipline 
of  the  West  was  indeed  less  relaxed  than  that  of  the  East ; 
but  the  same  passions  which  made  those  regulations  nec- 
essary, rendered  them  ineffectual.  The  reproaches  which 
angry  prelates  have  so  vehemently  urged  against  each  other, 
serve  only  to  expose  their  common  guilt,  and  their  mutual 
indiscretion. 

II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  faculty  of  spiritual 
generation  :  and  this  extraordinary  privilege  might  compen- 
sate in  some  degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy  ^^  which  was 

0^  A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent ;  either  the 
bishops  or  the  peoj^le  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  had  been  named  by 
the  other  parly. 

'•>2  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  do  I'Eglise.  torn.  ii.  1.  ii. 
c.  vi.  pp.  704-714)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power,  and  even  of  oppression. 
The  confirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a 
more  regular  proceeding.    (Hist.  P2ccles.  1.  ii.  11.)* 

92  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  is  a  subject 
of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  Avhich  has  been  very  diligently  exam- 
ined.   See,  in  jiarticular,  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  Ix. 


*  The  statement  of  Planck  is  more  consistent  with  history  :  "  From  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  bishops  of  some  of  the  larger  churches,  ))arlic- 
ularly  those  of  the  Imperial  resideiue.  were  almost  always  chosen  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  court,  and  often  directly  and  immediately  ncnninated  by  the 
emperor."  Planck,  (leschichte  der  Christlich-kirchlichen  Gesellschafts-verfas- 
sung,  vol.  i.  p.  263 — M. 
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imposed  as  n  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a  positive 
obligation.  The  religions  of  anti'quity,  which  established  a 
separate  order  of  priests,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or 
family,  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the  gods.^*  Such  institu- 
tions were  founded  for  possession,  rather  than  conquest. 
The  children  of  the  priests  enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent 
security,  their  sacred  inheritance  ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the  cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the 
endearments  of  domestic  life.  But  the  Christian  sanctuary 
was  open  to  every  ambitious  candidate,  who  aspired  to  its 
heavenly  promises  or  temporal  possessions.  The  office  of 
priests,  like  that  of  soldiers  or  magistrates,  was  strenuously 
exercised  by  those  men,  Avhose  temper  and  abilities  had 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  or 
w^ho  had  been  selected  by  a  discerning  bishop,  as  the  best 
qualified  to  promote  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  church.  The 
bishops  ^^  (till  the  abuse  was  restrained  by  the  prudence  of  the 
laws)  might  constrain  the  reluctant,  and  protect  the  dis- 
tressed ;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  forever  bestowed  some  of 
the  most  valuable  privileges  of  civil  society.  The  whole  body 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps  than  the 
legions,  was  exempted  t  by  the  emperors  from  all  service, 

Ixi.  pp.  886-902,  and  Cingliam's  Antiquities.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned 
but  partial  critics,  one-half  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed.* 

s^  Diodorus  Siculus attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  priest- 
hood among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians  (1.  i.  p.  8-1, 1.  ii.  pp.  142, 
153,  edit.  Wesseling).  The  magi  are  described  by  Auimianus  as  a  very  numerous 
family  :  *'  Per  soecula  multaad  praesens  unaeademque  prosapia  multitudo  creata, 
Deorumcultibus  dedicata."  (xxiii.  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  the  .SV/r/^s  Druldamm 
(De  Professorib.  Burdigal.  iv.) ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  remark  of  Cajsar  (vi.  13), 
that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  some  room  wns  left  for  choice  and  emulation. 

'-»y  The  subject  of  the  vocation^  ordination,  obedience,  &c. ,  of  tlie  clergy,  is 
laboriously  discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  ii.  pp.  1-83)  and 
Bingham  (in  the  4th  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  epecially  the  41h,  Gth,  and  7th 
chapters).  When  the  brother  of  St.  Jerom  was  ordnined  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons 
forcibly  stopped  hi^  mouth,  lest  he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation,  which 
might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 


*  Compare  Planck  (vol.  i.  p.  348).  This  century,  the  third,  first  brought  forth 
the  monks,  and  the  mojiks,  or  the  spirit  of  monkery,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Planck  likewise  observes,  that  from  the  history  of  Eusebius  alone,  names  of  mar- 
ried bishops  and  presbyters  may  be  adduced  by  dozens. — M. 

t  This  exemption  was  very  much  limited.  The  municipal  offices  were  of  two 
kinds ;  the  one  attached  to  the  individual  in  his  character  of  inhabitant,  the 
other  in  that  of  7>ro/»?-/>^c>?\  Coustantine  had  exempted  ecclesiastics  from  offices 
of  the  first  description.  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  t.  ii-  leg.  1.  2.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles. 
1.  X.  c.  vii.)  They  sought,  also,  to  be  exempted  from  those  of  the  second  (munera 
patrimoniorum).  The  rich,  to  obtain  this  privilege,  obtained  subordinate  situa- 
tions among  the  clergy.  Constantlne  published  in  320  an  edict,  by  which  he  pro- 
hibited the  more  ojiul'cnt  citizens  (decuriones  and  curialcs)  from  cmbracinj  the 
eccl(>siastical  profession,  and  the  bishops  from  admitting  new  ecclesi.-stics,  before 
a  place  should  be  vacant  by  the  death  of  an  occupant  i^Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theod. 
1.  xii.  t.  i.  de  Decur.).  Valontiniafi  the  First,  by  a  rescript  still  more  general, 
enacted  that  no  rich  citizen  should  obtain  a  situation  in  the  church  (De  Epis<'.  1. 
Ixvii.).  He  also  enacted  that  ecclesiastics,  who  wished  to  be  exempt  from  offices 
•which  Ihey  were  bound  to  discharge  as  proprietors,  should  be  obliged  to  give  up 
their  property  to  their  relations.    Cod-  Theodos.  1.  xii.  t.  i.  leg.  49.— G. 
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private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  personal  taxes, 
and  contributions,  which  pressed  on  their  fellow-citizens 
with  intolerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  their  hol}^  pro- 
fession were  accepted  as  a  full  discharge  of  their  obligations 
to  the  repub^c.^"  Each  bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom 
he  ordained  :  the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church,  with  its 
dependent  parishes,  formed  a  regular  and  permanent  society; 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Constantinople  ^^  and  Carthage  ^^  main- 
tained their  peculiar  establishment  of  five  hundred  ecclesias- 
tical ministers.  Their  ranks  °^  and  numbers  were  insensibly 
multiplied  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  which  introduced 
into  the  church  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  a  Jewish  or  Pagan 
temple  ;  and  a  long  train  of  priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
acolythes,  exorcists,  readers,  singers,  and  door-keepers,  con- 
tributed, in  their  respective  stations,  to  swell  the  ])omp  and 
harmony  of  religious  worship.  The  clerical  name  and 
privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  fraternities,  wbo 
devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne.^°^  Six  hundred 
paraholani^  or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  Alexandria ; 
eleven  hundred  copiatce,  or  grave-diggers,  buried  the  dead  at 
Constantinople  ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks,  who  arose  from 
the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the  face  of  the  Christian 
world. 

III.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as  well  as 
the  peace  of  the  church.^'^^  The  Christians  not  only  recov- 
ered the  lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped 

^  The  charter  of  immunities,  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the  Christian 
emperors,  is  contained  in  the  ItJlh  book  of  the  Theodosian  code  ;  and  is  illustrated 
with  tolerable  candor  by  the  learned  Godefroy,  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the 
opposite  prejudices  of  a  civilian  and  a  Protestant. 

'-"  Justinian.  Novell,  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters,  or  priests,  one  hundred  deacons, 
forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers,  twenty-five 
cbanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers  ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  tweiity-five. 
This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by  the  emperor  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  involved  in  debt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much 
higher  establishment. 

^^  Universus  clerus  ecclesiae  Carthaginiensis  *  *  *  fere  quivf/enfi  vel  amplius  ; 
inter  quos  quamplurima  erant  lectores  infantuli.  Victor  Yitensis,  de  Persecut. 
Vandal,  v.  9,  p.  78,  edit.  Ruinai-t.  This  remnant  of  a  more  prosperous  state  still 
subsisted  under  the  oppression  of  the  Vandals. 

*•'  The  number  of  seven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church,  exclusive  of 
the  episcopal  character.  But  Ihe  four  inferior  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are  now 
reduced  to  empty  and  useless  titles. 

i^'See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  42,  43.  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Alexandria,  show  the  danger  of  these  pious  institu- 
tions, which  ofien  dir-turbed  the  i)eace  of  that  turbulent  capital. 

I'^Tlie  edict  of  Milan  (de  M.  P.  c.  4^)  acknowledges,  by  reciting,  that  there 
existed  a  species  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corporis  eorum,  id  est,  ecclesiarum 
non  hominum  singulorum  pertinentia.  Such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  must  have  been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxun  of 
civil  law. 
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by  the  persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a 
perfect  title  to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrate.  As  soon  as 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,  the  national  clergy  might  claim  a  decent  and  hon- 
orable maintenance :  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax 
might  have  delivered  the  people  from  the  more  oppressive 
tribute  which  superstition  imposes  on  her  votaries.  But  as 
the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  church  increased  with  her 
prosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  still  supported  and  en- 
riched by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful.  Eight 
years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantine  granted  to  all 
his  subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission  of  bequeathing 
tneir  fortunes  to  the  holy  Catholic  church  ;^^'^  and  their  de- 
vout liberality,  which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by 
luxury  or  avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour 
of  their  death.  The  wealthy  Christians  were  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  their  sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who 
is  rich  without  patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ; 
and  Constantine  too  easily  believed  that  he  should  purchase 
the  favor  of  heaven  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense 
of  the  industrious ;  and  distributed  among  the  saints  the 
wealth  of  the  republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried  over 
to  Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius  might  be  intrusted  with  an 
epistle  to  Csecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  emperor  ac- 
quaints him,  that  the  treasurers  of  the  province  are  directed 
to  pay  into  liis  hands  the  sum  of  three  thousand  folles^  or 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  to  obey  his  further 
requisitions  for  the  relief  of  the  churches  of  Africa,  Xumidia 
and  Mauritania.^*^^  The  liberality  of  Constantine  increased 
in  a  just  proj^crtion  to  his  faith,  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned 
in  each  city  a  regular  allowance  of  corn,  to  supply  the  fund 
of  ecclesiastical  charity ;  and  the  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
embraced  the  monastic  life  became  the  peculiar  favorites  of 
their  sovereign.  The  Christian,  temples  of  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  <fec.,  displayed  the  ostenta- 
tious piety  of  a  prince,  ambitious  in  a  declining  age  to  equal 
the  perfect  labors  of  antiquity.^^^   The  form  of  these  religious 

1^*2  Habeat  unusquisque  licentiara  sanctissimo  Calholicre  (ecclesice)  venerabili- 
que  concilio,  decedens  boiionim  quod  optavit  velinqiiere.  Cod.  Theodos,  1.  xvi. 
tit.  ii.  leg.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Rome,  A.  D.  321,  at  a  time  when 
Coiistantiiie  might  foresee  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the 
East. 

^^'■^  Eiisebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  6:  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  28.  He  repoated- 
ly  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero,  whirh  the  bishop  himself 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even  of  tasting, 

^^  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  l-  x.  c.  2,  3,  4.    The  bishop  of  Coesarea,  who  studied 
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edifices  was  simple  and  oblong ;  though  they  might  some- 
times swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  sometimes  branch 
into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  timbers  were  framed  for  the 
most  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus  ;  the  roof  was  covered  with 
tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass  ;  and  the  walls,  the  columns,  the 
pavement,  were  encrusted  with  variegated  marbles.  The 
most  precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems, 
were  profusely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and 
this  specious  magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid  and 
perpetual  basis  of  landed  property.  In  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian, 
the  eighteen  hundred  churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched 
by  the  frequent  and  unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and 
people.  An  annual  income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling 
may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed 
at  an  equal  distance  between  riches  and  poverty, ^*^^  but  the 
standard  of  their  wealth  insensibly  rose  with  the  dignity 
and  opulence  of  the  cities  which  they  governed.  An  authen 
tic  but  imperfect  ^'^^  rent-roll  specifies  some  houses,  shops, 
gardens  and  farms,  which  belonged  to  the  three  JBasilicce  of 
Home,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran,  in  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  Africa  and  the  East.  They  produce, 
besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen,  paper,  aromatics,  &c., 
a  clear  annual  revenue  of  twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  the  age  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer  possessed, 
perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved  the  unsuspecting  confidence 
of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of 
each  diocese  were  divided  into  four  parts  ;  for  the  respec- 
tive uses  of  the  bishoj)  himself,  of  his  inferior  clergy,  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  public  worship;  and  the  abuse  of  this 
sacred  trust  was  strictly  and   repeatedly  checked. ^^^      The 

and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounced  in  public  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (in  Vit.  Cons.  1.  iv.c.  40).  It  no  longer  exists,  but 
he  has  inserted  in  the  life  of  Constantine  (1.  iii.  c.  3C)  a  slaort  account  of  tlie  archi- 
tecture and  ornaments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople  (1.  iv.  c.  59). 

i"5  See  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxiii.  '^.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
most  wealthy  bishops,  is  not  expressed  :  the  highest  annual  valuation  of  a 
bisiiopric  is  stated  r.t  thirty,  and  the  lowest  at  /wo,  pounds  of  gold  ;  the  medium 
might  be  taken  at  sixteen,\)\it  these  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  value. 

1^  See  Baronius  (Annal.  I^ccles.  A.  I).  :}24,  No.  58,  C5,  70,  71).  Every  record 
which  comes  from  tlie  Vatican  is  justly  suspected  ;  yet  these  rent-rolls  have  an 
ancient  and  authentic  color  ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident,  that,  if  forged,  they  were 
forged  ill  a  period  when/.trm.s,  n()t  l:i7if/(Ioms,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice. 

''-^  See  Thomassin.  Discipline  de  I'Elglise,  torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  14,  15,  pp.  689-706. 
The  legal  division  of  (he  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  es- 
tablisheil  in  the  lime  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom,  Simplicius  and  Gelasiu6,who 
■were  bishops  of  Kome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their 
pastoral  letters  as  a  general  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom  of 
Italy.      ^ 
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patrimony  of  the  chnrcli  was  still  subject  to  all  the  public 
impositions  of  the  state. ^"^^  The  clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Thessalonica,  tfcc, might  solicit  and  obtain  some  })artial 
exemptions  ;  but  the  premature  attempt  of  the  gi-eat  council 
of  Rimini,  which  aspired  to  universal  freedom,  was  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  son  of  Constantino. ^°^ 

IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their  tribunal  on  the 
ruins  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  have  modestly  accepted, 
as  the  gift  of  Constantine,^^^  the  independent  jurisdiction, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own 
industry.  But  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  emperors  had 
actually  endowed  them  with  some  legal  prerogatives,  wliich 
secured  and  dignified  the  sacerdotal  character,^^^  1.  Ur.dcr 
a  despotic  government,  the  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  their  jyeers ; 
and  even  in  a  capital  accusation,  a  synod  of  their  brethren 
were  the  sole  judges  of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a 
tribunal,  unless  it  was  inflamed  by  jjersonal  resentment  or 
religious  discord,  might  be  favorable,  or  even  partial,  to  the 
sacerdotal  order;  but  Constantino  w.s  satisfied  ^^-  that  secret 
impunity  would  be  less  pernicious  than  public  scandal ;  and 
the  Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his  public  declaration,  that 
if  he  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of  idultery,  he  should  cast 

'08  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  eoclesiastioal  privileges,  submits 
without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land  tax.  "  Si  tributum  petit  Impeia- 
tor,  nou  negamus  ;  ngri  ecclesiai  solvunt  tributum  ;  soJvinnis  quje  sunt  Cnesaris 
Ciesari.  et  quie  sunt  Dei  Deo;  tributum  Ca?saris  est:  non  negatur."  Daron- 
ius  labors  to  interpret  this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty 
(Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  387);  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions,  of  Ambrose  ai'o 
more  candidly  explained  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglisc,  torn.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  34, 
p.  268. 

109  In  Ariminense  synodo  super  ecclesiarum  et  clericorum  privilogiis  tractatu. 
habito,  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est.  ut  juga  quai  vid  M-entur  ad  eoclesiam 
pertinere,  a  publica  functione  cessarent  inquietudine  d'^-;  entc  ;  quod  nostra 
videtur  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse.  Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  xvi.  li'-  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the 
synod  of  Rimiid  curried  this  point,  such  pi-actical  merit  might  have  atoned  for 
some  speculative  heresies. 

n  >  From  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27)  and  Sozomen  (1.  i.  o.  fi)  wo  are 
assured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  conlirmed  by  Constan- 
tine  ;  but  the  forge,  y  of  a  famous  edict,  which  was  never  fairly  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  (see  at  the  end,  torn.  vi.  p.  303),  is  demonstrated  by  God>  froy  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  philo.'^opher, should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantino  (Esprit 
desLoix,  1.  xxix.  c.  16)  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

m  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a  mist  of  pas- 
sion, of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest  books  which  have  fallen 
into  my  hands,  are  the  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  by  the  Abbe  de  Fleury,  and  the 
Civil  History  of  Naples,  by  Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  .situa- 
tion as  well  as  of  temper.  Fieury  was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  respected  the 
authority  of  the  parliaments  ;  Giannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  church.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  as  the  general  propositions 
which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  vmnn  particular  and  imperfect  facts,  I  must 
either  refer  the  reader  to  those  modern  authors  who  have  expressly  treated  the 
subject,  or  swell  these  notes  to  a  disa^jreeable  and  disproportioned  size. 

112  Til'leniont  has  collected  from  Rufinus,  Theodoret,  &o,,  the  seutiments  and 
language  of  Constautine.    M<5m.  Eccles,  torn.  iii.  pp.  74'J,  750. 
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his  Imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal  sinner.  2.  The  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a  privilege 
and  a  restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  civil  causes 
were  decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a  secular 
judge.  Their  venial  offences  were  not  exposed  to  the  shame 
of  a  public  trial  or  punishment;  and  tlie  gentle  correction 
which  the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents 
or  instructors,  was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the 
bishops.  But  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  crime  which 
could  not  be  sufficiently  expiated  by  their  degradation  from 
an  honorable  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magistrate 
drew  the  sword  of  justice,  without  any  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
immunities.  3.  The  arbitration  of  tiie  bishops  was  ratified 
by  a  positive  law  ;  and  the  judges  were  ipstructed  to  execute, 
without  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  validity 
had  hitherto  depended  on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The 
conversion  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  of  tlie  whole 
empire,  might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
the  Ciiristians.  But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  bisho})S,  whose  abilities  and  integrity  they  esteemed  ;  and 
the  venerable  Austin  enjoyed  the  satisfa'ction  of  complaining 
that  liis  spiritual  functions  wei-e  perpetually  interrupted  by 
the  invidious  labor  of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of 
silver  and  gold,  of  lands  and  cattle.  4.  The  ancient  privilege 
of  sanctuary  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  temples,  and 
extended  by  the  liberal  piety  of  tlie  younger  Theodosius,  to 
the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground. ^^^  The  fugitive,  and 
even  guilty,  suppliants  were  permitted  to  implore  either  the 
justice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his  ministers.  The 
rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by  the  mild  inter- 
position of  the  church  ;  and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  most 
eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the 
bishop. 

V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of 
liis  people.  The  discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a 
system  of  canonical  jurisprudence,"^  which  accurately  deiined 

ii-»  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  (torn.  iv. 
p.  Itt2,  &c.),  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origin,  claims,  abuses,  and 
limits  of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  observes,  that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps 
contaiu  fifteen  or  twenty  azi/la  or  sanctuaries  ;  a  number  which  at  present  may 
be  found  in  Italy  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city. 

'11  The  penitential  jirispriidence  was  continually  improved  by  the  can<ms  of 
the  councils.  But  as  many  cases  were  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  liishops,  they 
occasionally  published,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  Pra?tor.  tlie  rules  of  disci- 
pliie  which  they  propf)Scd  to  observe.  Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  fourth 
century,  those  of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted 
in  the  Pandects  of  Beveridge  (torn.  ii.  i)p.  47-151),  and  are  translated  by  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  pp.  21'J-277. 
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the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  degrees  ot  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  j)unishment.  It  was 
impossible  to  execute  this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  Christian 
pontiff,  wlio  punished  tlie  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude,  re- 
spected tlie  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive  crimes  of  the 
magistrate ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrate,  Avithout  controlling  the  administration  of  civil 
government.  Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or 
fear,  protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from  the 
zeal  or  resentment  of  the  bishops ;  but  they  boldly  censured 
and  excommunicated  the  subordinate  tyrants,  who  were  not 
invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  St.  Athanasius 
excommunicated  one  of  the  ministers  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
interdict  whicli  he  pronounced,  of  fire  and  water,  was  sol- 
emnly transmitted  to  the  churches  of  Cappadocia.-^^^  Under 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  polite  and  eloquent 
Synesius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,"^  tilled  the 
episcopal  seat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene,^" 
and  the  philosophic  bishop  supported  Avith  dignity  the  char- 
acter which  he  had  assumed  Avith  reluctance."**  He  van- 
quished the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president  Andronicus, 
who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal  office,  invented  new 
modes  of  rapine  and  torture,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of 
oppression  by  that  of  sacrilege.-'^^     After  a  fruitless  attempt 

11^  Basil,  Epistol.  xlvii.  in  BMronius  (Aiinal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  370.  No.  91),  who  de- 
clares tliat  he  purposely  relates  it,  to  convince  governors  that  they  were  not 
exempt  from  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head 
is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  cardinal  shows  himself 
much  more  consistent  than  the  lawyers  and  theologians  r.f  the  Galilean  church. 

ii"  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  asEurysthenes,  the  lirst  Doric  king 
of  Sparta,  and  the  lifth  in  lineal  desceiit  from  Hercules,  was  inscribed  in  the 
public  registers  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedsemouian  colony.  (Synes.  Epist.  Ivii.  p.  197, 
edit.  Petav.)  Such  a  piiie  and  illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years, 
without  adding  the  royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

"^  S>nesiu8  (de  Regno,  p.  2)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and  ruined  state 

of   Cyrene,    ttoAi?    'EAAr;»'is~,    naAaibu    oi'O/u.a /cal    affJ.fbi',  Kai  ey  uj6 '/    fxi'pia    ruii'    naXai 

cr64>oii',  I'ui'  TTep-jj?  koI  »caTrj</>i)?,  (cai  fj.eya  epetniof.  Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  82  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Cyrene,  assumed  the  metropolitan  honors  of  the  Pentapolis,  or 
upper  Libya,  which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wesscling.  Uiii- 
erar.  pp.  07,  08,  732.  Celarius,  Geograph.  tom  ii.  p.  ii.  72, 74.  Carolus  a  Sto  I'aulo, 
Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  tom.  iii.  pp.  43,  44. 
Memories  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxxvii.  pp.  303-391. 

"8  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualitications  (Epist.  c.  v. 
pp.  246-250).  He  loved  profane  studies  and  profane  sports  ;  he  was  incarable  of 
supporting  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  he  disbelieved  the  resurrection  ;  and  he  refused  to 
preach  fab  fes  to  the  people,  unlesshemight  be  permitted  to  ^j/^/Zo.sYyj/i/ce  at  liome. 
Theophilus,  primate  of  Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary 
compromise.  See  the  life  of  Svnesius  in  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xii.  pp. 
499-554. 

"i^  See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist.  Ivii.  pp.  101-201.  The  promotion  of 
Andronicus  was  illegal  ;  since  he  wns  a  native  of  Berenice  in  the  same  province. 
The  instruments  of  torture  are  curiously  specified  ;  the  kiktttjpioi',  or  press,  the 
SaKTv\ri,<^oa,  the  7ro6o<rTpa/3rj,  the  ptvoAajSt^",  the  u)Ta\pa,   and   the   X'eiAoTpo<f>ioi',  that 

variously  pressed  or  distended  the  lingers,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips 
of  the  victims. 
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to  reclaim  the  haughty  magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  ad- 
monition, Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict  the  last  sentence  of 
ecclesiastical  justice/^^  which  devotes  Andronicus,  with  his 
associates  and  thQiv  families^  to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and 
heaven.  The  impenitent  sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or 
Sennacherib,  more  destrnctive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a 
cloud  of  locusts,  are  deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Cliristians,  of  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the 
hope  of  Paradise.  The  bishop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  people,  to  renounce  all  society  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Christ ;  to  exclude  them  from  their  houses  and 
tables ;  and  to  refuse  them  the  common  offices  of  life,  and 
the  decent  rites  of  burial.  The  church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure 
and  contemj)tible  as  she  may  appear,  addresses  this  decLara- 
tion  to  all  lier  sister  churches  of  the  workl;  and  the  profane 
who  reject  lier  decrees,  will  be  involved  in  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  Andronicus  and  his  impious  followers.  These 
si:)iritual  terrors  were  enforced  by  a  dexterous  application  to 
the  Byzantine  court ;  the  trembling  president  imj^lored  the 
mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the  descendant  of  Hercules  en- 
joyed tlie  satisfaction  of  raising  a  prostrate  tyrant  from  the 
ground. ^-^  Such  principles  and  such  examples  insensibly 
prepared  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  have 
trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Every  popular  government  has  experienced  the  effects 
of  rude  or  artificial  eloquence.  The  coldest  nature  is  ani- 
mated, the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communi- 
cation of  the  prevailing  impulse ;  and  each  hearer  is  affected 
by  his  own  passions,  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude. The  ruin  of  civil  liberty  had  silenced  the  demagogues 
of  Athens,  and  the  tribunes  of  Rome ;  the  custom  of  preach- 
ing, whicli  seems  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  Chris- 
tian devotion,  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  temples  of 
antiquity;  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  never  invaded  by 
the  liarsh  sound  of  popular  eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the 
em|)ire  were  filled  with  sacred  orators,  Avho  possessed  some 
advantages  unknown  to  their  profane  j^redecessors.^-^^     The 

'-"  Tlie  seiitenoe  of  excominunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical  style. 
(Synesius,  hilsL.  Iviii.  pp.  2(»l-2()o.)  The  method  of  involving  whole  families, 
though  tomevvhnt  unjust,  was  improvetl  into  national  interdicts. 

^-1  See  Synesius,  Epist.  xlvii.  pp.  18G,  187.  Epist.  Ixxii.  pp.  218,  219.  Epist. 
Ixxxix.  pp.  230,  2.31. 

12'-!  SeeTliomassin  (Discipline  de  rEglise,tom.  ii.  1.  iii.  o.  8.3,  pp.  17G1-1770),  and 
Bingham  (Antiquities,  vol.  i.  1.  xiv.  e.  4,  pp.  (;88-717)-  Preaching  was  considered 
as  the  most  important  office  ofthehishop  ;  ])ut  this  function  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  such  presbyters  as  CLrysostom  and  Augustin. 
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arguments  nnd  rlietoric  of  the  tribune  were  instantly  opposed, 
with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  resolute  antagonists ;  and 
the  cause  of  truth  and  reason,  miglit  derive  an  accidental 
suppwt  from  the  conflict  of  hostile  passions.  The  bishop, 
or  some  distinguished  presbyter,  to  wliom  he  cautiously  del- 
egated the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the 
danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude, 
wliose  minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awful 
cei'emonies  of  religion.  Such  w^as  the  strict  subordination 
of  the  Catholic  church,  that  the  same  concerted  sounds 
might  issue  at  once  from  a  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or 
Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned^^^  by  the  master  hand  of  the 
Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  The  design  of  this  institu- 
tion was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not  always  salutary. 
The  preachers  recommended  the  ])ractice  of  the  social  duties  : 
but  th  'y  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic  virtue,  which  is 
paiuiul  to  the  individual,  and  useless  to  mankind.  Their 
charitable  exhortations  betrayed  a  secret  wish,  that  the 
clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage  the  wealth  of  the 
faitliful,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  most  sublime  rep- 
resentations of  the  attributes  and  lav/s  of  the  Deity  were 
sullied  by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  puerile 
rites,  and  fictitious  miracles;  and  they  expatiated,  with  the 
most  fervent  zeal,  on  the  religious  merit  of  hating  the  adver- 
saries, and  obeying  the  ministers  of  the  church.  When  the 
j)ul)lic  peace  was  distracted  by  heresy  and  schism,  the  sacred 
orators  sounded  the  trumpet  of  discord,  and,  perhaps,  of  sedi- 
tion.. The  understandings  of  their  congregations  were  per- 
plexed by  m^'stery,  their  passions  were  inflamed  by  invectives ; 
and  they  rushed  from  the  Christian  temples  of  Antioch  or 
Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  suffer  or  to  inflict  martyrdom. 
The  corruption  of  taste  and  language  is  strongly  marked  in 
the  vehement  declamations  of  the  Latin  bishops ;  but  the 
coni])ositions  of  Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  most  splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of 
Asiatic,  eloquence. ^'^^ 

YII.  The  representatives  of  the  Christian  republic  were 
regularly  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year, 
and  these  synods  diffused  tlie   spirit  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 

»-3  Queen  Elizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practiced  this  art,  whenever  she 
wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  lier  people  in  favor  of  any  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  government.  The  hostile  effects  of  this  music  were  apprehended  by  her 
successor,  and  severely  felt  by  his  son.  "When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"  &c. 
See  Heylin's  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  153. 

1-^  Those  modest  orators  acknowledged,  tbat,  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  gift 
of  miracles,  they  endeavored  to  acquire  the  arts  of  eloquence. 
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pline  and  legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  world. ^-^  The  archbishop  or  metro- 
politan was  empowered,  by  the  laws,  to  summon  the  suf- 
fragan bishops  of  his  province  ;  to  revise  their  conduct,  to 
vindicate  their  riglits,  to  declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine 
the  merit  of  the  candidates  who  were  elected  by  the  clergy 
and  people  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  the  episcopal  college. 
The  primates  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  Constantinople,  who  exercised  a  more  ample 
jurisdiction,  convened  the  numerous  assembly  of  their  de- 
2)endent  bishops.  But  the  convocation  of  great  and  extra- 
ordinary synods  was  the  prerogative  of  the  emj)eror  alone. 
Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  required  this 
decisive  measure,  he  despatched  a  peremptory  summons  to 
the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  eai*h  province,  with  an  order 
for  the  use  of  post-horses,  and  a  competent  allowance  for 
the  expenses  of  their  journey.  At  an  early  j^eriod,  when 
Constantine  was  the  protector,  rather  than  the  proselyte,  of 
Christianity,  he  referred  the  African  controversy  to  the 
council  of  Ai'les  ;  in  which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves, 
of  Milan,  and  of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to 
debate  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common  interest  of  the 
Latin  or  Western  church. ^^^  Eleven  years  afterwards,  a 
more  numerous  and  celebrated  assembly  was  convened  al 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  extinguish,  by  their  final  sentence,  the 
subtle  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed 
the  summons  of  their  indulgent  master;  the  ecclesiastics  of 
every  rank,  and  sect,  and  denomination,  have  been  com- 
puted at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons ;  ^'"^  the 
Greeks  appeared  in  person ;  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins 
was  expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
session,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Leaving  his 
guards  at  the  door,  he  seated  himself  (with  the  permission 

^-^'  The  council  of  Nice,  in  Uie  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons,  has 
made  some  fundamental  regulations  concerning  synods,  metropolitans,  and 
primates.  The  Nicene  canons  have  been  variously  tortured,  abused,  interpo]at(!d, 
or  forged,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  ,Snburbicarian  churches, 
assigned  (by  Kuliuus)  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
vehement  controversy.     (See  Sirmond,  Opera,  torn.  iv.  pp.  1-2.38.) 

i-2u  \ye  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions  :  but  Ado, 
a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Aries.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  422. 

*2?  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  91.5,  and  iJeausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  tom, 
i.  p.  529.  The  name  of  luHhopy  which  is  given  by  Eiitychius  to  the  2048  ecclesias- 
tics (Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  440,  vers.  Pocock),  must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  au  orthodox  or  even  ej»ist'opaI  ordination. 
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of  the  council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  hall. 
Constantine  listened  with  patience,  and  spoke  with  modesty ; 
and  while  he  influenced  the  debates,  he  humbly  professed 
that  he  was  the  minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  who  had  been  established  as  priests  and  as 
gods  upon  earth.^-*  Such  profound  reverence  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed  assembly  of  his 
own  subjects,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  respect  with 
which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  the  Roman  princes 
who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Within  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  a  philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the  senate 
of  Rome,  and  Constantine  in  the  council  of  Nice.  The 
fathers  of  the  Capital  and  those  of  the  church  had  alike 
degenerated  from  the  virtues  of  their  founders  ;  but  as  the 
bishops  were  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they 
sustained  their  dignity  with  more  decent  jjride,  and  some- 
times opposed  with  a  manly  spirit  the  Avishes  of  their 
sovereign.  The  progress  of  time  and  superstition  erased, 
the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  passion,  the  ignorance, 
which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods  ;  and  the  Catholic 
world  has  unanimously  submitted  ^-^  to  the  infallible  decrees 
of  the  general  councils.^^ 

J2S  SeeEuseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  6-21.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecclesias- 
tiques,  torn.  vi.  pp.  669-759. 

i2<-»  Sanciinus  igitur  Ticem  legum  obtiiiere,  qufe  a  quatuor  Sanctis  Conciliis 
....  expositae  sunt  aut  firmatae.^  Pnedictarum  enim  quatuor  synodorum  dog- 
mata sicut  sanctas  Scripturas  et  regulas  sicut  leges  observamus.  Justinian. 
Novell,  cxxxi.  B'everidge  (ad  Pandect,  proleg.  p.  2)  remarks,  that  the  emperor 
never  made  new  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Is- 
toria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn  i.  p.  136. 

130  See  the  article  CoNCiL^iti  the  Encyclopedie,  torn.  iii.  pp.  668-679,  edition  de 
Lucques.  The  author,  M.  le  docteur  Bouchaud,  has  discussed.  accord5»ig  to  the 
principles  of  the  Ga!lican  church,  the  principal  questions  which  relate  to  the 
form  and  constitution  of  general,  national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors 
(see  Preface,  p.  xvi.)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  ihis  article.  Those  who  consult 
tlieii  immense  compilation,  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

PERSECUTION    OF    HERESY. THE  SCHISM    OF  THE  DONATISTS. 

THE  ARIAN    CONTROVERSY. ATHANASIUS. DISTRACTED 

STATE    OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  EMPIRE  UNDER    CONSTANTINE 
AND    HIS    SONS. TOLERATION    OF    PAGANISM. 

The  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated  the 
memory  of  a  prince  wlio  indulged  their  passions  and  pro- 
moted their  interest.  Constantine  gave  them  security, 
wealth,  honors,  and  revenge  ;  and  the  su])port  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith  was  considered  as  the  most  sacred  and  important 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great 
charter  of  toleration,  liad  confirmed  to  each  individual  of 
the  Roman  world  the  privilege  of  choosing  and  jirofessing 
his  ovvn  religion.  But  this  inestimable  privilege  was  soon 
violated  ;  Avith  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  emperor  imbibed 
the  maxims  of  persecution;  and  the  sects  which  dissented 
from  the  Catholic  churcli  were  afflicted  and  oppressed  by 
the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Constantine  easily  believed 
that  the  Pleretics,  who  presumed  to  dispute  Jds  opinions,  or 
to  oppose  his  commands,  were  guilty  of  the  most  absurd 
and  criminal  obstinacy  ;  and  that  a  seasonable  application 
of  moderate  severities  miglit  save  those  unhappy  men  from 
the  dangler  of  an  everlasting:  condemnation.  Not  a  moment 
was  lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
separated  congregations  from  any  share  of  the  rewards  and 
immunities  which  the  emperor  had  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
the  orthodox  clergy.  But  as  the  sectaries  might  still  exist 
\mder  the  cloud  of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  East 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  edict  which  announced 
their  total  destruction.^  After  a  preamble  filled  witli  pas- 
sion and  reproach,  Constantine  absolutely  prohibits  the 
assemblies  of  the  Heretics,  and  confiscates  their  public  ]n'op- 
erty  to  the  use  either  of  the  revenue  or  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  sects  against  whom  the  Imperial  severity  was 
directed,  appear  to  have  been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  ;  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  who  maintained  an 
enthusiastic   succession   of  prophecy ;  the  Novatians,  who 

^  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  64,  65,  66. 
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sternly  rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance  ;  the 
jMarcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whose  Icadinu^  banners 
tlie  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Eo^ypt  liad  insensibly 
rallied  ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichoeans,  wlio  had  recently  im- 
ported from  l?*ersia  a  more  artful  compositiou  of  Oriental 
and  Christian  theology.^  The  design  of  extirpating  the 
name,  or  at  least  of  restraining  the  progre*ss,  of  these  odious 
Heretics,  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  effect.  Some  of 
the  ])enal  regulations  were  copied  from  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian  ;  and  this  method  of  conversion  was  applauded 
by  the  snme  bishops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oi)pression, 
and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  immaterial 
circumstances  may  serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the  mind 
of  Constantine  was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit  of 
zeal  and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned  the  Manichreans 
and  their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to  make  an  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  religious  principles.  As  if 
he  distrusted  the  impartiality  of  his  ecclesiastical  counsel- 
lors, this  delicate  commission  was  intrusted  to  a  civil  magis- 
trate, whose  learning  and  moderation  he  justly  esteemed, 
and  of  Avhose  venal  chai-acter  he  was  probably  ignorant.^ 
The  emperor  was  soon  convinced,  that  he  had  too  hastily 
proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exemj^lary  morals  of 
the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the  church  in  some 
articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  ])erliaps  essential  to 
salvation.  By  a  ])articular  edict,  he  exempted  them  from 
the  general  ])enalties  of  the  law;*  allowed  them  to  build  a 
church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of  their 
saints,  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  council  of  Nice  ; 
and  gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a 
familiar  jest,  wiiich,  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign,  must 
have  been  received  with  applause  and  gratitude.^ 

2  After  some  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  Tillemon t,  Beausobre,  Lard, 
ner .&c.,I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propagate  his  sect,  even  in  Persia,  before 
the  j-ear  270.  It  is  strani^^e,  tliat  a  pliilosopliic  and  foreign  heresy  should  liave 
penetrated  so  rapidly  into  tlie  African  provinces  ;  yet  I  cainiot  easily  reject  the 
edict  of  Diocletian  against  the  Manichyeans,  which  may  be  found  in  Buronius, 
(Annal.  Eccl.  A.  D.  2S7.) 

3  Coiistantinus  eni'n,cumlimatiussuperstitionumquoereret  sectas,  "Jranichfeor- 
um  et  similium,  &c.  Ammian.  xv,  15.  Strategius,  who  from  this  commission  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Afiisonianus,  was  a  Christian  of  tlie  Arian  sect,  lie  acted 
as  one  of  the  counts  at  the  council  of  Sardica.  Libanius  praises  his  mildness  and 
prudence.     Vales,  ad  locum  Ammian.        , 

*  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  .%  leg.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Theodosiau  Code,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  year  438,  the  sects  which  it  had  con- 
demned were  already  extinct. 

'' Sozomen,  1.  i.  c,  22.  Socrates,!,  i.  c.  10.  These  historians  have  been  sus- 
pected, but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the  NovatiaJi  doctrine. 
Tlie  emperor  sai<l  to  the  bishop,  "  Acesius,  take  a  ladder,  and  grt  up  to  heaven 
by  yourself."  Most  of  the  Christian  sects  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder 
of  Acetiius. 
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The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which  assailed 
the  throne  of  Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxen- 
tius  had  submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious  arms,  were  ill 
adapted  to  edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learned,  with 
surprise,  that  the  provinces  of  that  great  country,  from  the 
confines  of  Cyrene  to  the  columns  of  Hercnles,  were  dis- 
tracted with  religious  discord.®  The  source  of  the  division 
was  derived  from  a  double  election  in  the  church  of  Car- 
thage ;  the  second,  in  rank  and  opulence,  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical thrones  of  the  West.  Caecilian  and  Majorinus  were 
the  two  rival  primates  of  Africa;  and  the  death  of  the  latter 
soon  made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his  superior  abilities 
and  apparent  virtues,  was  the  firmest  support  of  his  ])arty. 
The  advantage  which  Csecilian  might  claim  from  the  priority 
of  his  ordination,  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal,  or  at  least 
indecent,  haste,  with  which  it  had  been  performed,  without 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  bishops  of  Numidia.  The 
authority  of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy, 
condemned  Caecilian,  and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  again 
weakened  by  the  infamy  of  some  of  their  personal  charac- 
ters ;  and  by  the  female  intrigues,  sacrilegious  bargains,  and 
tumultuous  ])i-oceedings,  which  are  imputed  to  this  Numi- 
dian  council.^  The  bishops  of  the  contending  factions  main- 
tained, with  equal  ardor  and  obstinacy,  that  their  adver- 
saries were  degraded,  or  at  least  dishonored,  by  the  odious 
crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  officers  of 
Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproaches,  as  well  as  from 
the  story  of  this  dark  transaction,  it  may  justly  be  inferred, 
that  the  late  persecution  had  imbittered  the  zeal,  without 
reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African  Christians.  That 
divided  church  was  incapable  of  affording  an  impartial  judi- 
cature; the  controversy  was  solemnly  tried  in  five  successive 
tribunals,  which  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  ;  and  the 


6  The  best  materials  for  tliis  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  foinid  in  the 
edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris.  1700)  by  M.  Dupiii,  who  ha.^  en- 
riched it  with  critical  notfS,  geographical  iliscussiojis,  original  records,  and  an 
accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole  controversy.  M.  de  Tillemont  has  bestowed 
on  the  Don;itists  the  greatest  part  of  a  volume  (tom.  vi.  part  i.) ;  and  1  am  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  favorite  St.  Augnstin, 
which  relate  to  those  heretics. 

^  Schisma  igitur  illo  tempore  confusna  mulieris  iracundia  peperit ;  ambitus 
iiutrivit ;  avaritia  roboravit.  Optatus.  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  language  of  Purpurius  is 
that  of  a  furious  madman.  Dicitur  te  necasse  liliossororis  tua3  duos.  Purpurius 
respondit :  Putas  me  terreri  ii  te  *  *  *  occidi ;  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt. 
Acta  Concil.  Cirtensis,  and  calc.  Optat.  p.  274.  When  Caecilian  was  invited  to  an 
assembly  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his  accomplices, 
'•  Let  him  come  hither  lo  receive  our  imposition  of  hands,  and  we  will  break  his 
head  by  way  of  penance."    Optat.  1,  i.  c  19. 
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whole  proceeding,  from  the  first  appeal  to  the  final  sentence, 
lasted  above  three  years.  A  severe  inquisition,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Prastorian  vicar,  and  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
the  report  of  two  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been  sent  to 
Carthage,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries, 
and  the  supreme  judgment  of  Constantine  himself  in  his 
sacred  consistory,  were  all  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Caecil- 
ian  ;  and  he  was  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of 
Africa.  The  honors  and  estates  of  the  church  were  attrib- 
uted to  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty, that  Constantine  was  satisfied  with  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  exile  on  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Donatist 
faction.  As  their  cause  was  examined  with  attention,  per- 
haps it  was  determined  with  justice.  Perhaps  their  com- 
plaint was  not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity  of  the 
emperor  had  been  abused  by  the  insidious  arts  of  his  favorite 
Osius.  The  influence  of  falsehood  and  corruption  might 
procure  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the 
sentence  of  the  guilty.  Such  an  act,  however,  of  injustice, 
if  it  concluded  an  importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered 
among  the  transient  evils  of  a  despotic  administration,  which 
are  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  scarcely  de- 
serves a  place  in  history,  was  productive  of  a  memorable 
schism,  which  afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three 
hundred  years,  and  was  extinguished  only  with  Christianity 
itself.  The  inflexible  zeal  of  freedom  and  fanaticism  ani- 
mated the  Donatists  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  usurpers, 
whose  election  they  disputed,  and  whose  spiritual  powers 
they  denied.  Excluded  from  the  civil  and  religious  com- 
munion of  mankind,  they  boldly  excommunicated  the  rest 
of  mankind,  who  had  embraced  the  impious  party  of 
Caecilian,  and  of  the  Traditors,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
pretended  ordination.  They  asserted  with  confidence,  and 
almost  with  exultation,  that  the  Apostolical  succession  was 
interrupted  ;  that  all  the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  schism;  and  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  church  were  confined  to 
the  chosen  portion  of  the  African  believers,  who  alone 
had  preserved  inviolate  the  integrity  of  their  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. This  rigid  theory  was  supported  by  the  most  un- 
charitable conduct.  Whenever  they  acquired  a  proselyte, 
even  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the  East,  they  carefully 
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repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism  ^  and  ordination ;  as 
they  rejected  the  validity  of  those  which  he  had  ah*eady 
received  from  the  hands  of  heretics  or  scliismatics.  Bishops, 
virgins,  and  even  spotless  infants,  were  subjected  to  the  dis- 
grace of  a  public  pcjiance,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  Donatists.  If  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  tlieir  Catholic  ad- 
versaries, they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the 
same  jealous  care  which  a  temple  of  idols  might  have 
required.  They  washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls, 
burned  the  altar,  which  was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the 
consecrated  plate,  and  cast  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs, 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy  which  could  provoke 
and  perpetuate  the  animosity  of  religious  factions.^  Not- 
withstanding this  irreconcilable  aversion,  the  two  parlies, 
who  were  mixed  and  separated  in  all  the  cities  of  Africa, 
had  the  same  language  and  manners,  the  same  zeal  and 
learning,  the  same  faith  and  worship.  Proscribed  by  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire,  the  Donatists 
still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  particularly  in  Numidia, 
their  superior  numbers  ;  and  four  hundred  bishops  acknowl- 
edged the  jurisdiction  t>f  their  primate.  But  the  invincible 
spirit  of  the  sect  sometimes  preyed  on  its  own  vitals ;  and 
the  bosom  of  their  schismatical  church  was  torn  by  intestine 
divisions.  A  fourth  part  of  the  Donatist  bishops  followed 
the  independent  standard  of  the  Maximianists.  The  narrow 
and  solitary  path  which  their  first  leaders  had  marked  out 
continued  to  deviate  from  the  great  society  of  mankind. 
Even  the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Rogatians  could  affirm, 
without  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend  to 
judge  the  earth,  he  would  find  his  true  religion  preserved 
only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the  Caesarean  Mauritania.^^ 
The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  Africa  :  the 
more  diffusive  mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  suc- 
cessively penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  former  was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the 
abuse  of  freedom ;  the   latter  was  a  high   and   mysterious 

8  The  counriis  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent,  oonfimtied  the  wise  and  moder- 
ate piactice  of  the  church  ot  Kome.  The  Donatists.  however,  had  the  advantage 
of  maintaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
priinilive  church.  Vincentius  Lirincsis  (j).  u32,  ap.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
vi.  p.  1.38)  lias  explained  why  the  Donatists  are  eternally  burning  witli  the  Devil, 
•while  .St.  CypriaTi  reigns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Chiist. 

'•*  See  the  sixth  book  of  Optatus  Mil^vitanus,  pp.  91-100. 

">  'Jlllemoiit,  Mom.  Kcclesiastiques,  torn.  vi.  [)art  i.  p.  253.  He  laughs  at  their 
partial  (credulity.  He  revered  Augnstiu,  the  great  doctor  of  the  system  of  pre- 
destination. 
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argument,  doi-ivod  from  the  abuse  of  jiliilosopliy.  From  the 
age  of  Constaiitiiic  to  that  of  Clovis  and  Theodoric,  the 
temporal  iiitorests  hotli  of  the  Romans  and  Barbarians  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  theologieal  disputes  of  Arianism. 
The  liistorian  may  therefore  be  permitted  respectfully  to 
withdraw  the  veil  of  tlie  sanctuaiy  ;  and  to  deduce  the  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  faith,  of  error  and  passion,  from  the 
school  of  Plato,  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation,  or 
by  the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt, ^^  had 
ventured  to  explore  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Deity. 
When  he  had  elevated  his  mind  to  the  sublime  contempla- 
tion of  the  first  self-existent,  necessary  cause  of  the  universe, 
the  Athenian  sage  was  incaj^able  of  conceiving  Jioio  the  sim- 
ple unity  of  his  essence  could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of 
distinct  and  successive  ideas  which  compose  the  model  of 
the  intellectual  world;  hoy:;  a  Being  purely  incorporeal 
could  execute  that  perfect  model,  and  mould  with  a  plastic 
hand  the  rude  and  independent  chaos.  The  vain  hope  of 
extricating  himself  from  these  difficulties,  which  must  ever 
oppress  the  feeble  powers  of  the  human  mind,  might  induce 
Plato  to  consider  the  divine  nature  unrler  the  threefold 
modification — of  the  first  cause,  the  reason,  or  Logos^  and 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  universe.  His  poetical  imagination 
sometimes  fixed  and  animated  these  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions ;  the  three  arcJdcal  or  original  principles  were  rejn-e- 
sented  in  the  Platonic  system  as  three  Gods,  united  with 
each  other  by  a  mysterious  and  ineffable  generation  ;  and 
the  Logos  was  particularly  considered  under  the  more  ac- 
cessible character  of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal  Father,  and 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Such  apyjear  to 
have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  cautiously  whis- 
])ered  in  the  gardens  of  the  academy;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato,*  could  not  be  per- 
il Plato  jEgyptum  peragravit  ut  a  sacerdotibus  Barbaris  lunnevos  et  roclcsfia 
acciperet.  Cicero  de  Fiiiibus,  v.  25.  The  Egyptians  iniglit  .still  preserve  the  tra- 
ditiouai  creed  of  the  Patriarchs-  Josephus  lias  persuaded  many  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews  ,  but  this  vain 
opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  obscure  state  a)id  inisocial  manners  of  the 
Jewish  people,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  curiosity  till  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  Marshani,  Canon.  Chrou. 
p.  144.    Le  Clerc,  Epistol.  Critic,  vii.  pp.  177-194. 


*  This  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  appears  to  me  contrary  to  the  true 
sense  of  that  philosopher's  writings.  The  brilli-int  imagination  which  he  carried 
into  metaphysical  iniiuiries,  his  style,  full  of  allegories  and  ligures,  have  misled 
those  interpreters  who  did  not  seek,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  works  and  be- 
yond 1  he  images  which  the  writer  employs,  the  system  of  this  philo-^opher.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  Trinity  in  Plato  ;  he  has  established  no  mysterious  gener- 
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fectly  understood   till  after    an    assiduous    study  of  thirty 
,  years.^^ 

The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diffused  over  Asia  and 
Egypt  the  lanQ;uage  and  learning  of  Greece  and  the  theolog- 
ical system  of  Plato  was  taught,  witli  less  reserve,  and  per- 

1^  The  modem  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  system  are 
Cudworth  (Intellectual  System,  pp.  5(;8-()2(»),  Dasnagc  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  c.  4, 
pp.  53-SG),  Le  Clcrc  (Epist.  Crit.  vii.  pp.  191-209),  and  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph. 
torn.  i.  pp.  675-TOG.)  As  the  learning  of  these  writers  was  equal,  and  their  inten- 
tion different,  an  inquisitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  from  their  disputes 
and  certainty  from  their  agreement. 

ation  between  the  three  pretended  principles  which  he  is  made  to  distinguish. 
Finally,  he  conceived  only  as  atirlbtUcs  of  the  Deity,  or  of  matter,  those  ideas,  of 
"which  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  suhstanccR,  real  beings. 

According  to  Plato,  God  and  matter  existed  from  all  eternity.  Before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  matter  had  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion,  but  without  end 
or  laws  :  it  is  this  principle  which  Plato  calls  the  irrational  soul  of  the  world 
(aAoyo?  ^vx'h)  i  because,  according  to  his  doctrine,  every  spontaneous  and  original 
principle  of  motion  is  called  soul.  God  wished  to  impress/orm  upon  matter,  that 
is  to  say,  1.  To  mould  matter,  and  make  it  into  a  body  ;  2.  To  regulate  its  motion, 
and  subject  it  to  some  end  and  to  certain  laws.  The  Deity,  in  this  operation,  couhl 
not  act  but  according  to  tlie  ideas  existing  in  his  intelligence  :  their  union  filled 
this,  and  formed  the  ideal  type  of  the  world.  It  is  this  ideal  world,  this  divine 
intelligence,  existing  with  God  from  all  eternity,  and  called  by  Plato  vov;  or  A67CC, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  personify,  to  substantialize  ;  while  an  attentive  examina- 
tion is  sufiicient  to  convince  us  that  he  has  never  assigne<l  it  an  existence  external 
to  the  Deily  (hors  de  la  Divinite),  and  that  he  con^ideredthe  Adyo^as  theagrjregate 
of  the  ideas  of  God,  the  divine  understanding  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  The 
contrary  opii'.ion  is  irreconcilable  wi*h  all  his  pliilosophy  :  thus  he  says  (Timfcue, 
p.  .348,  edit.  Bip.)  that  to  the  idea  of  the  Deity  is  essentially  united  that  of  an  in- 
telligence, of  a  logos.  He  would  thus  have  admitted  a  double  logox  ;  one  inherent 
in  tiie  Deity  as  an  attribute,  the  other  independently  existingas  a  substance.  He 
affirms  (Timteus,  310,337,  348,  Sophista,  v.  ii.  pp.  205,  2CG)  that  tlie  intelligence,  the 
principle  of  order,  rovs  or  Ao-yo?,  cannot  cxi;jt  but  as  an  attribute  of  a  soul  (j/vxri), 
the  principle  of  motion  and  of  life,  of  Avhich  the  nature  is  unknown  to  us.  How, 
then,  according  to  this,  could  he  consider  the  logos  as  a  sub.'^tance  endowed  with 
an  independent  existence?  In  other  places  he  explains  it  by  these  two  words, 
c;riTTT7/jL7)  (knowledge,  science),  and  Sidvoia  (intelligence),  which  si;^nify  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  (Sophist,  v.  ii.  p.  299).  Lastly,  it  follows  from  several  pas- 
sage;,  .among  others  from  Phileb.  v.  iv.  pp.  247,  2. '8,  that  Plato  has  never  given  to 
the  words  vov;,  X6yo<;,  but  one  of  these  tvv^o  :neanings  :  1.  The  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Deity  ;  that  is,  order,  the  collective  laws  which  govern  the  world:  and  2. 
The  rational  soul  of  the  world  (Aovio-rucrj  i/zOxi),  or  the  cause  of  this  result,  tb.at  is 
to  say,  the  divine  intelligence.  When  he  separates  God,  the  ideal  archetype  of 
the  world  and  matter,  it  is  to  explain  how,  according  to  his  system,  God  has  pro- 
ceeded, at  the  creation,  to  unite  the  principle  of  order,  which  he  had  v.iLhin  him- 
gelf,  his  proper  intelligence,  the  Ad-yo?,  the  principle  of  motion,  to  the  principle  (>f 
mo  ion,  the  irrational  soul,  th;'  a\oyo<;  ^Jjjxti,  which  was  in  matter.  When  he,  speaks 
of  the  place  occupied  by  the  ideal  world  (totto?  i^otjto?).  it  is  to  designate  the  (livine 
i'.itdligeuce,  which  is  its  cause.  Finally,  in  no  part  of  his  writings  do  we  find  a 
true  personi.lration  of  the  pretended  beings  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
trinity  :  and  if  this  personiiication  existed,  it  would  equally  apply  to  many  other 
notions,  of  which  might  be  formed  many  different  trinities. 

This  error  into  which  many  ancient  as  well  as  modern  interpreters  of  Plato  have 
fallen,  was  very  natural.  Besides  the  snares  which  were  concealed  in  his  figur- 
ative style  ;  besides  the  necessity  of  comprehending  as  a  whole  the  system  of  his 
ideas,  and  not  to  explain  isolated  passages,  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  itself  would 
conduce  to  this  error.  When  Plato  appeared,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  the  continual  illusions  of  the  senses  were  acknowledged,  and  had  given 
rise  to  a  general  skepticism.  Socrates  had  aimed  at  raising  morality  above  the 
influence  of  this  skepticism  :  Plato  endeavored  to  save  nietaphy;  ict^,  by  seeking  in 
the  human  intellect  a  source  of  certainly  \v']ii(h  the  senses  could  not  furnish.  He 
invented  the  system  of  innate  ideas,  of  which  the  aggregate  formed,  according  to 
him,  the  ideal  world,  and  affirmed  that  these  ideas  were  real  attributes,  not  only 
attached  to  our  conceptions  of  objects,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
eelves  ;  a  nature  of  which  from  them  we  might  obtain  a  knowledge.     He  gave, 
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haps  with  some  improvements,  in  the  celebrated  school  of 
Alexandria. ^^  A  numerous  colony  of  Jews  liad  been  invited, 
by  the  favor  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital.^^ 
While  the  bulk  of  the  nation  practiced  the  legal  ceremonies, 
and  pursued  the  lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few 
Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  re- 
ligious  and  philosophical  contemplation.-'^     They  cultivated 

'^  Bruckcr,  Hist.  Philosopli.  torn.  i.  pp.  1349-in57.  The  Alexandrian  school  is 
celebrated  by  Strabo  (1.  xvii.)  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  6).* 

"  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xii.  c.  1,  3.     Basiiage,Hist.  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  c.  7. 

^•'>  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  tiee  Eusebius,  I*ra:'parat.  Evangel, 
viii.  9,  10.  Acoordin^  to  Philo,  the  Therapeuta^5>tudied  philosophy  ;  and  Bruckcr 
has  proved  (Plist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  787)  that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that 
of  Plato. 


then,  to  these  ideas  a  positivo  existence  as  attributes  ;  his  commentators  could 
easily  give  them  a  real  existencQ  as  substances  |  especially  as  the  terms  which  he 
used  to  designate  them,  avT<7  Tokd\oi',  avro  to  aya^oi',  essential  beauty,  essential 
goodness,  lent  themselves  to  this  substantialization  (bypostfu-ruj. — G. 

We  have  retained  this  view  of  the  original  i)hilosophy  of  Plato,  in  which  there 
is  probably  much  truth.  The  genius  of  Plato  was  rather  metaphysical  11. an  ini- 
personalive  :  his  poetry  was  in  his  language,  rather  than,  like  thai  of  the  Orien- 
tals, in  his  conceptions. — M. 

*  The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  not  the  only  source  of  tVat  professed  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria.  That  city,  in  which  Greek,  Jewi.^ih,  and  Egyptian  men  of 
letters  were  assembled,  was  the  scene  of  a  strange  fusion  of  the  t;ystem  of  these 
three  people.  The  Greek  brought  a  Plalonism,  already  much  changed  ;  the  Jews, 
w4io  had  acquired  at  Babylon  a  great  number  of  Oriental  notions,  and  whose  theo 
logical  opinions  had  undergone  great  changes  by  this  intercourse,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Plalonism  with  their  new  doctrine,  and  disllgured  it  entirely  ;  lastly, 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  not  willing  to  abandon  notions  for  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  enter' ained  respect,  endeavored  on  their  side  to  reconcile  their  own 
with  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  iuEcclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
that  we  trace  theinflaence  of  Oriental  philosophy  rather  than  that  of  Platoni:^m« 
We  find  in  these  books,  and  in  those  of  the  later  prophets,  as  in  Ezekiel,  notions 
unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  of  which  we  do  not  dis- 
cover the  germ  in  Plato,  l)ut  which  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  Orientals. 
Thus  God  represented  under  the  image  of  light,  and  the  principle  of  evil  under 
that  of  darkness  ;  the  history  of  the  good  and  bad  angels  ;  paradise  and  hell,  &c., 
are  doctrines  of  which  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  positive  determination,  can  only 
be  referred  to  the  Oriental  philosophy.  Plato  supposed  matter  eternal ;  the 
Orientals  and  the  Jews  considered  it  as  a  creation  of  God,  who  alone  was  eternal. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school  solely  by  the 
blending  of  the  Jewish  theology  with  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  Oriental  phil- 
osophy, however  little  it  may  be  known,  is  recognized  at  every  instant.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Zend  Avesta,  it  is  by  the  Word  (honover)  more  aaicient  than  the 
world,  that  Ornnizd  created  the  universe.  This  word  is  the  lof/o.s  of  Philo,  conse- 
quently very  different  from  that  of  Plato.  I  have  shown  that  Plato  never  per- 
sonified the  logos  as  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world  :  Philo  ventured  thi^  person- 
ification. The  Deity,  according  to  him,  iias  a  double  logos ;  the  first  (A6yo? 
ei/5ia0€Tos)  is  the  ideal  archetype  of  the  world,  the  ideal  world,  the  first-boni  of 
the  Deity  ;  the  g3cond  (A6-yo?  ■irpo<j)6piKo^)  is  the  worditself  of  God,  personified  under 
the  image  of  a  being  acting  to  create  the  sensible  world,  and  to  make  it  like  to  the 
ideal  world  :  it  is  the  second  born  of  God.  Following  out  his  imaginations,  Philo 
went  so  far  as  to  personify  anew  the  ideal  world,  under  the  image  of  a  celestial 
man  (oupavto?  av<;:poiTro^),  the  primitive  type  of  man,  and  the  sensible  world  under 
the  image  of  another  man  less  perfect  than  the  celestial  man.  Certain  notions  of 
the  Oriental  philosophy  may  have  g.ven  lise  to  this  strange  abuse  of  allegory, 
which  it  is  suHicient  to  relate,  to  show  what  alterations  pfatonism  had  already 
undergone,  and  what  was  their  sourc-e.  Philo,  moreover,  of  all  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, is  the  one  whose  Plalonism  is  the  most  pure.  (See  Bulile,  Introd.  to  Jiist. 
of  Mod.  Philosophy.  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  New  Test,  in  German,  part  ii.  p.  f)7,S.) 
It  is  from  this  mixture  of  Orientalism,  Plalonism,  and  Judaism,  that  Gnosticism 
arose,  which  has  produced  so  many  theological  and  philosophical  extravagancies, 
and  in  which  Oriental  notions  evidently  predominate. — G. 
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with  diligence,  and  embraced  with  ardor,  tlie  theological  sys- 
tem of  the  Athenian  sage.  But  their  national  pride  would 
have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  confession  of  their  former  pov- 
erty: and  they  boldly  marked,  as  tlie  sacred  inheritance  of 
their  ancestors,  the  gold  and  jewels  which  they  had  so  lately 
stolen  from  their  Egyptian  masters.  One  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  philosophical  treatise,  which 
manifestly  betrays  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  school  of 
Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  nnani- 
mously  received  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the  insj)ired 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,^^  A  similar  union  of  the  Mosaic  faith 
and  the  Grecian  philosophy,  distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo, 
which  were  composed,  for  the  most  j^art,  under  the  reign  of 
AuGfustus.'^^  The  material  soul  of  the  universe  ^^  mifjht  offend 
the  piety  of  the  Hebrews  :  but  they  applied  the  character  of 
the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  ;  and 
the  Son  of  Ood  was  introduced  upon  earth  under  a  visible, 
and  even  human  appearance,  to  pei-forni  those  familiar  offices 
which  seem  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  Universal  Cause.^^ 

The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  au- 
thority of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Jews  and  Greeks,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
a  mj^sterious  doctrine,  which  might  please,  but  could  not 
satisfy,  a  rational  mind.  A  prophet,  or  apostle,  insj^ired  by 
the  Deity,  can  alone  exercise  a  lawful  dominion  over  the 
faith  of  mankind  :  and  the    theology  of  Plato  might  have 

1"  See  Calmet,  Dissert-atious  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Soloinou  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the  work  of  that  monarch ; 
andahhough  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original,  ithas  ob- 
tained, with  the  rest  of  ihe  Vulgat«,  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

T''  The  Plantonism  of  I  liilo,  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  pi-oved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  Le  Clerc  (Epist.  Crit.  viii.  pp.  211-228.)  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1. 
iv.  c-  5)  lias  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  theological  works  of  Philo  were  composed 
before  the  death,  and  most  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  such  a  time 
of  darkness,  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  thaii  his  errors.  Bull, 
Defens.  Fid,  Isicen.  s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 

i^Mensagitatmolem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

Besides  tliis  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  562) in  Amelius,  Por- 
phyrv,  Plotinus,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  superior,spirituul  hyptrcos- 
7/iia?i"Koulof  the  universe.  But  this  double  sord  is  exploded  by  Bruckcr,  Bas- 
nage. and  Le  Clerc,  as  an  idle  fancy  of  the  latter  Platoniots. 

I'-'Patav.  Dogmata  Theologica,  tom.ii.  1.  Niii.  c.  2,  p.  7D1.  Bull,  Defens.  Fid. 
Kicen.  s.  i.  c.  1.  pp.  8,  13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
adopted  in  the  Christian  theology,  Tertuliian  (adv.  I'raxeam,  c,  10)  has  a  remark- 
able and  dangerous  passage.  After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature 
of  God,  an<l  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes:  Sell  cet  ut  luec  de  filio  Dei 
non  credeuda  f uisse,  si  nou  scripta  essent ;  forlasse  noa  credenda  de  Patre  licet 
scripta.* 


*  Tertuliian  is  here  arguing  against  the  Patripassians  ;  those  who  asserted 
that  the  Father  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  died  and  was  buried.— M. 
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been  forever  confounded  with  the  philosopliieal  visions  of 
the  Academy,  tlie  Porch,  and  the  Lyca3um,  if  the  name  and 
attributes  of  the  Logos  liad  not  been  confirmed  by  the  ce- 
lestial pen  of  the  last  and  most  sublime  of  the  Evangelists.-^ 

'0  The  Platonists  admired  the  heginnin^j  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  contain- 
ing an  exact  transcript  of  their  own  principles.  Augustin,  de  (  ivilat.  Dei.  x.  29. 
Amelius  apud  Cyril,  advers.  Julian  1.  viii.  ]>.  283.  Bat  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Trinity,  by  the  secret 
study  of  the  Christian  theology.* 


*  A  short  discussion  on  the  sense  in  which  St.  John  has  used  the  word  Logos, 
will  prove  that  he  has  not  borrowed  it  from  the  philosophy  of  I'lato.  The  evan- 
gelist adopts  this  word  without  previous  explanation,  as  a  term  with  which  his 
contemporaries  were  already  familiar,  and  which  they  could  at  once  conip.  ehend. 
To  know  the  sense  Avhich  he  gave  to  it,  we  must  inqidre  that  which  it  generally 
bore  in  his  time.  AVe  find  two  :  the  one  attached  to  the  word  logos  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  the  other  by  the  school  of  Alexandria,  particularly  by  P'hilo.  The 
Jews  had  feared  at  all  times  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah;  they  had  formctl 
a  habit  of  designating  God  by  one  of  his  attributes  ;  they  called  him  some- 
times Wisdom,  sometimes  the  Word.  Bn  the  xcovd  of  the  Lord  were  the  hearens 
made.  (Psalm  xxxiii.C).  Accustomed  to  allegories,  they  often  addres.>;ed  them- 
selves to  this  attribute  of  the  Deily  as  a  real  being.  Solomon  makes  Wisdom  say, 
"  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  1 
was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  th^  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was."  (Prov. 
viii.  22,  23).  Their  residence  in  Persia  only  increased  tluG  inclination  to  sust.iined 
allegories.  In  the  Ecclesiasticus  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdonj, 
we  find  allegorical  descriptions  of  Wisdom  like  the  following:  **I  came  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  INIost  High  ;  1  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud  ;**■*•  1  alone  com- 
passed the  circuit  of  heaven,  and  walked  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  *  *  *  The 
Creator  created  me  from  the  beginning,  before  the  wo:  Id,  and  I  shall  never  fail." 
(Eecles.  xxiv.  35-39).  See  aleo  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  vii.  v.  !♦.  [The  latter 
book  is  clearly  Alexandvian. — M.]  We  see  from  this  tliat  the  Jews  understood 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  words  which  signify  Wisdom,  the  Word,  and 
which  were  translated  into  Greek  by  ao^ia,  Ao-yoc,  a  simple  attribute  of  the  Deity, 
allegorically  personified,  but  of  which  they  did  not  make  a  real  j.  articular  being, 
separate  from  the  Deity. 

The  school  of  Alexai^.dria,  on  the  contrary,  and  Philo  among  the  rest,  min- 
gling Greek  with  Jewish  and  Oi"iental  notions,  and  abandoning  himstlf  to  his 
inclination  to  mysticism,  pcrsonined  the  lofjos  and  represented  it  (see  note,  p.  307) 
as  a  distinct  being,  created  l)y  God,  and  intermediace  between  God  and  man. 
This  is  th  3  second  loqoa  of  Philo  (\6-/ot  Trpo<j)6piKo<;)  that  which  acts  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  alone  in  its  kind  (aovoyefr)^),  creator  of  the  sensible  world 
(■cocTiixo?  aio-^TjTo?),  formed  by  God  accordiiig  to  the  ideal  world  ((cao-wo?  kot/tcs), 
which  he  had  in  himself,  and  which  was  the  first  logos  (o  acwTaTw),  the  first  born 
(6  Trpia-^vTfpo<;  vio<;)  of  the  Deity.  The  lof/os  taken  in  this  sejise,  then,  w:is  a  created 
being,  but,  ant.^rior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  near  to  God,  and  charged 
with  his  revelations  to  mankind. 

AVhich  of  these  two  senses  is  that  which  St.  John  intended  to  assign  to  the 
word  logos  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  and  in  all  his  writings  ? 

St.  John  was  a  Jew,  born  and  educated  in  Palestirc  ;  he  had  no  knowledge,  at 
least  very  little,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  tha^  of  the  Grecizing  Jews  ; 
lie  would  naturally,  then,  attach  to  the  word  logos  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  If,  in  fact,  we  compare  the  attributes  which  he  assigns  to  the 
logos  with  those  which  are  assigned  to  it  in  Prove- bs,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
in  Ecclesiasticus,  we  shall  see  that  the^y  are  the  same.  The  Word  was  in  the 
world,  juid  the  world  was  made  by  him  ;  in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men  (c.  i.  v.  10-14).  It  is  impossible  not  to  trace  in  this  chapter  the  ideas 
which  the  Jews  had  formed  of  the  allegorized  logos.  The  evangelist  afterwards 
really  personifies  that  which  his  predecessors  have  personified  only  poeti(  ally  ;  for 
he  a.lirms  that  the  Word  became  flesh  "  (v.  14).  It  v.as  to  prove  this  that  he  wrote. 
Closely  exami?ied,  the  ideas  which  he  gives  of  the  fo^.fos  cannot  agree  with  those 
of  Philo  and  the  school  of  Alexandria  ;  they  correspond,  on  the  contrary,  with 
those  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Perhaps  St.  John,  employing  a  v. ell-known 
term  to  explain  a  doetrine  which  was  yet  unknown,  has  slightly  ;)ltercd  the  sense  ; 
it  is  the  alteration  which  we  appear  to  discover  on  comparing  diliercnt  pasr  ages 
of  his  writinsrs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  did  not  perceive  this 
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The  Christian  Revelation,  which  was  consummated  under 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  disclosed  to  the  w^orld  tlie  amazinp;  secret, 
that  the  Logos,  who  was  Avitli  God  from  the  beginning,  and 
was  God,  who  had  made  all  tilings,  and  for  whom  all  tilings 
had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth ;  who  had  l)een  born  of  a  virgin,  and  suffered  death  on 
tlie  cross.  Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing  on  a  i)er- 
petual  basis  tlie  divine  honors  of  Christ,  the  most  ancient 
and  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  ascribed  to 
the  evangelic  theologian  a  particular  intention  to  confute 
two  opposite  heresies,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
primitive  church. ^^  I.  The  faith  of  the  Ebionitcs,-^  perhaps 
of  the  Nazarenes,^^  was  gross  and  imperfect.  They  revered 
Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the  pro])liets,  endowed  with  super- 
natural virtue  and  power.  They  ascribed  to  his  person  and 
to  his  future  reign  all  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  oracles 
which  relate  to  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  the 
promised  Messiah.'^*  Some  of  them  might  confess  that  he 
was  born  of  a  A^irgin  ;  but  they  obstinately  rejected  the  ])re- 
ceding  existence  and  divine  perfections  of  the  Jjogos^  or  Son 
of  God,  which  are  so  clearly  defined  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.     About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the   Ebionites,  whose 

21  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Maiiiclieisnie,  torn.  i.  p,  377.  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Joliu  is  t:;uppo3e(l  to  have  been  published  about  seventy  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ. 

2-  The  sentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim  (p.  331)  and 
Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  535).  The  Clementines,  published  among  the  apostolical 
fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  critics  to  one  of  these  se*  taries. 

-^  Stanch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium,  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  2),  insist  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarenes  ;  which  appears  less  pure  and  certain  in  the  eyes  of 
Mosheinr(p.  330). 

-*  The  humble  condition  and  sufferings  of -Jesus  have  always  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  Jews.  "  Deus  *  *  *  contrariis  coloribus  Vlessiam  depinxerat  ;  futur- 
us,  erat  Bex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  &c.  See  Limborch  et  Orobio  Arnica  Collat.  pp.  s, 
19,  53-7G,  192-2.34.  But  this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians  to  lift 
up  their  eyes  to  a  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 


alteration,  could  And  nothing  extraordinary  in  what  St.  John  said  of  the  Logos  ; 
at  least  they  comprehended  it  wiUiout  difhculty,  while  the  Greeks  and  Grecizing 
Jews,  on  their  part,  brought  to  it  prejudices  and  preconceptions  easily  reconciled 
with  those  of  the  evangelist,  who  did  not  expressly  contradict  them.  This  cir- 
cumstance must  hive  much  favored  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Thus  the 
fathors  of  the  church  in  the  two  first  centuries  and  later,  formed  almost  all  in 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  gave  to  the  Logos  of  St.  John  a  sense  nearly  similar  to 
that  which  it  received  from  PhiJo.  Their  doctrine  approached  very  near  to  that 
which  in  the  fourth  century  the  council  of  Nice  condemned  in  the  person  of 
Arius. — G. 

M.  Guizot  has  forgotten  the  long  residence  of  St.  John  at  Eph;  sas,  the  centre 
of  the  mingling  opinions  of  the  East  and  West,  which  were  gradually  growing 
up  into  Gnosticism.  (See  Matter.  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  151.)  St.  John's 
sense  of  the  Logos  seems  as  far  removed  from  the  simple  allegory  ascribed  to  the 
Palestinian  Jews  as  from  the  Oriental  impersonation  of  the  Alexandrian.  The 
simple  truth  may  be.  that  St.  John  took  the  f.imiliar  term,  and,  as  it  were,  infused 
into  it  the  peculiar  and  Christian  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  his  writings. — M. 
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errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  with  less  severity 
than  they  seem  to  deserve,^  formed  a  very  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  C'hrislian  name.  II.  The  Gnostics,  wlio  were 
distinguished  by  tlie  e])ithet  of  Docetes^  deviated  into  the 
contrary  extreme ;  and  betrayed  tlie  human,  wliile  they  as- 
serted the  divine,  nature  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  accustojned  to  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Loyos^  they 
readily  conceived  that  the  brightest  JEo7i^  ox  Emanation  of 
the  Deity,  might  assume  the  outward  shape  and  visible 
appearances  of  a  mortal ;  -^  but  they  vainly  pretended,  that 
the  imperfections  of  matter  are  incompatible  witli  the 
purity  of  a  celestial  substance.  .  Wliile  the  blood  of  Christ 
yet  smoked  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  Docetes  invented  the 
impious  and  extravagant  liypothesis,  that,  instead  of  issuing 
from  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,^"^  he  had  descended  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfect  manhood  ;  that 
he  had  imposed  on  the  senses  of  his  enemies,  and  of  liis 
disciples  ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  Pilate  had  wasted  their 
impotent  rage  On  an  airy  phantom,  who  seemed  Xq  expire  on 
the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  to  rise  from  the  dead.-^ 

25  Justin  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphoute,  pp.  143,  144.  See  Le  Clerc,  Hist. 
Eccles.  p.  615.  Bull  and  His  editor  Grabe  (Judiiinm  Eccles.  (atliol.  c.  7,  and  Ap- 
pendix) attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  or  the  wo.ds  of  Justin  ;  but 
their  violent  correction  of  the  text  is  rejected  even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

^u  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their  Trinity 
from  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  ]\Iauicheisme, 
1.  iii.  c.  5,  7. 

2?  Non  dignum  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Christum  *  *  *  non 
dignum  est  ut  tanta  majestas  per  hordes  et  squalores  mulieris  transire  oredatur. 
The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impui  ity  of  matter  and  of  marriage  ;  and  they  were 
scandalized  by  the  gross  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  andeveu  of  Augustiii 
himself.     See  Beausobre  torn.  ii.  p.  523.* 

-^  Apostolis  adhuc  in  saeculo  superstitibus  apud  Jud.neam  Christi  sanguine  re- 
cente,  et phantasma  corpus  Domini  asserebatur.    Cotelerius  thinks  (Patres  Apos- 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  Docetse  rejected  the  true  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
as  his  human  nature.  They  belonged  to  the  Gnostics,  whom  some  philosophers, 
in  whose  party  Gibbon  has  enlisted,  make  to  derive  their  opinions  from  those  of 
Plato.  These  philosophers  did  not  consider  that  Platonism  had  undergone  con- 
tinual alterations,  and  that  those  which  gave  it  fome  analogy  with  the  notions  of 
the  Gnostics  were  later  in  their  origin  than  most  of  the  sects  comprehended  under 
this  name,  Mosheim  has  proved  (in  his  Instit,  Histor,  Eccles.  ]\Iajor.  s.  i.  p.  136, 
sqq.  and  p.  3.39,  sqq,\  that  the  Oriental  philosophy,  combined  with  the  cabalitUital 
philosophy  of  the  Jews,  had  given  birth  to  Gnosticism.  The  relations  which  exist 
between  this  doctrine  and  the  records  which  remain  to  ns  of  that  of  the  Ori.^ntals, 
the  Chaldean,  and  Persian,  have  been  tlie  source  of  the  errors  of  the  Gnostic 
Christians,  who  wished  to  reconcile  their  ancient  notions  with  their  now  belief. 
It  is  on  this  account  that,  denying  the  human  natuve  of  Chri.;t,  they  also  de- 
nied his  intimate  union  with  God,  and  took  him  for  one  of  the  s  ibstances  (a.>ons) 
created  by  Cod.  As  they  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  considered  it  to 
be  the  principle  of  evil,  in  opposition  to  the  Deity,  the  lirst  cause  and  princi]'lc  of 
good,  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  one  of  the  pure  substances,  one  of  the 
aions  which  came  forth  from  God,  had,  by  partaking  in  the  material  nature,  allied 
himself  to  the  princiT»le  of  evil  ;  and  this  was  their  motive  for  rejecting  the  real 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  See  Ch.  G,  F,  VValch,  Hist,  of  Heresies  in  Germ,  t.  i. 
p.  217,  sqq,    Brucker,  Hist.  Crit,  Phil,  ii-  p.  639.— G. 
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The  divine  sanction,  which  the  Apostle  had  bestowed  on 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato,  encour- 
aged the  learned  proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
to  admire  and  study  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who 
had  thus  marvellously  anticipated  one  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing discoveries  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  respectable 
name  of  Plato  was  used  by  the  orthodox,"^  and  abused  by 
the  heretics,^^  as  the  common  support  of  truth  and  error  : 
the  authority  of  his  skilful  commentators,  and  the  science  of 
dialectics,  were  employed  to  justify  the  remote  consequences 
of  his  opinions  and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of  the  in- 
spired writers.  The  same  subtle  and  profound  questions 
concerning  the  nature,  the  generation,  the  distinction,  and 
the  equality  of  the  three  divine  persons  of  the  mysterious 
Triad.,  or  Trinity^^^  were  agitated  in  the  philosophical  and 
in  the  Christian  schools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager  spirit  of 
curiosity  urged  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  abyss  ; 
and  the-^)ride  of  the  professors,  and  of  their  disciples,  was 
satisfied  with  the  science  of  words.     But  the  most  sagacious 

tol.  torn.  ii.  p.  24)  that  those  who  will  not  allow  the  Dncefea  to  have  arisen  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  may  with  equal  reasoji  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon- 
day. These  Doretcs,  who  formed  the  most  eonsiderablo  party  among  the  Gnostics 
were  so  called,  because  they  granted  oidy  a  sccnihii/  body  to  Chri>t.t 

23  Some  proofs  of  the  respect  which  the  Christians  entertained  for  the  person 
and  doctrine  of  Plato  may  b-j  found  in  L>e  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  tom.  v.  p.  135,  &c., 
edit.  1757  ;  and  IJasnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom.  iv.  pp.  29,  70,  &c. 

^>  Doleo  bona  tide,  Platonem  omnium  herfcticorum  condimentarium  factum. 
Tertnllian.  de  Anima,  o. 23.  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  iii.  proleg.  2)  shows 
that  this  was  a  fjeneral  complaint.  Bcausobre  (tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  9,  10)  has  deduced 
the  Gnostic  errors  from  Plalouic  principles  ;  and  as,  in  tin;  school  of  Alexandria, 
those  principles  were  blended  with  the  Oriental  philosophy  (Brucker.  tom.  i.  p. 
13,50),  the  sentiment  of  l><;ausobre  may  be  reconciled  with  the  o.pinion  of  Mos- 
heim  (General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37). 

^1  If  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antiocli(see  Dupin,  Biblioth6qne  Ecclesinstique, 
tom.  i.  p.  (if)),  was  the  lirst  who  employed  the  word  Trlarf,  Trinity,  that  abstract 
term,  whi<h  was  already  familiar  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  must  have  bi^en 
introduced  into  the  theology  of  the  Christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 


t  The  name  of  Docetrc  wns  given  to  these  sectaries  only  in  the  course  of  the 
second  century  :  tins  name  did  not  designate  a  sect,  properly  so  called  ;  it  ar>plied 
to  all  the  sects  who  tauglit  the  non-reality  of  the  material  body  of  Christ ;  of  this 
numl)er  were  the  Valentinians,  the  Basili<lians,  the  Ophites,  the  jNIarcionitcs 
(a'jainst  whom  Tertnllian  wrote  his  book  De  Carne  Christi),  and  other  (Jlnosti(  s. 
In  truth,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (1.  iii.  Strom,  c.  13,  p.  552)  makes  express  men- 
tion of  a  sect  of  Docetffi,  and  even  names  as  one  of  its  heads  a  certain  Cassianns  ; 
but  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  a  distinct  sect.  Philastrius 
(de  Uteres,  c.  31)  reproaches  S-iturninus  with  being  a  D(<  ete.  Ircna^rs  (adv. 
ilc'cr.  c.  23)  makes  the  same  renroac  h  against  Basilid;  s.  Epiphanius  and 
Philastrius.  who  have  treated  in  detail  on  each  particular  heresy,  do  ]iot  specially 
name  that  of  the  Docetfp.  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antio(h(Euseb.  Hist.  Ec<;les.  1.  vi.  c. 
12),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (1.  vii.  Strom,  p.  900),  appear  to  be  the  first  who 
have  used  the  generic  name.  It  is  not  found  i:i  a"y  earli  )r  record,  1  hough  the 
error  which  it  ))oints  out  existed  even  in  the  lime  of  the  Ai^ostlcs.  Sc;  ('\\.  G.  F. 
Walch,  Hist,  of  Her.  v.  i.  p.  283.  Tillemont,  IMcm.  pour  servir  alu  llio'.  Eccles. 
ii.  p.  50.    Buddicus  dc  Eccles.  Apost.  c.  5,  §  7.— G. 
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of  the  Christian  theologians  the  great  Athanasius  himself, 
has  candidly  confessed,^-  that  whenever  he  forced  his  under- 
standing to  meditate  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos^  his  toil- 
some and  unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves;  that  the 
more  he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended  ;  and  the  more 
he  wrote,  the  less  capable  was  he  of  expressing  his  thoughts. 
In  every  step  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  immeasurable  disproportion  between  the 
size  of  the  object  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  AYe 
may  strive  to  abstract  the  notions  of  time,  of  space,  and  of 
matter,  which  so  closely  adhere  to  all  the  perceptions  of  our 
experimental  knowledge.  But  as  soon  as  we  presume  to 
reason  of  infinite  substance,  of  spiritual  generation  ;  as  often 
as  we  deduce  any  positive  conclusions  from  a  negative  idea, 
we  are  involved  in  darkness,  perplexity,  and  inevitable  con- 
tradiction. As  these  difficulties  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  they  oppress,  with  the  same  insuperable  weight,  the 
philosophic  and  the  theological  disputant ;  but  ^'e  may 
observe  two  essential  and  peculiar  circumstances,  which  dis- 
criminated the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

1.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers,  men  of  a  liberal 
education  and  curious  disposition,  might  silently  meditate, 
and  temperately  discuss  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphys- 
ical science.  The  lofty  speculations,  which  neither  con- 
vinced the  understanding,  nor  agitated  the  passions,  of  the 
Platonists  themselves,  were  carelessly  overlooked  by  the 
idle,  the  busy,  and  even  the  studious  part  of  raankind.^^  But 
after  the  Logos  had  been  revealed  as  the  sacred  object  of 
the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  religious  worship  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  mysterious  system  was  embraced  by  a  numerous 
and  increasing  multitude  in  every  province  of  the  Roman 
world.  Those  persons  who,  from  their  age,  or  sex,  or  oc- 
cupations, were  the  least  qualified  to  judge,  who  were  the 
least  exercised  in  the  habits  of  abstract  reasoning,  aspired 
to  contemplate  tlie  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature :  and  it 

32  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p.  808.  His  expressions  have  an  uncommon  energy; 
and  as  he  was  writing  to  monks,  there  could  not  be  any  occasion  for  him  to  a^'cct 
a  rational  lanfrnage. 

'^'^  In  a  tr«?aliPo,  which  professed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers concerning  tlie  nature  of  the  gods,  we  might  expect  to  discover  the  theo- 
logical Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  very  honestly  confessed,  thnt  nlthough  he 
liad  translated  the  'rimieus,  he  could  never  understand  that  mysterious  dialogue. 
See  Ilieronym.  prasf.  ad  1.  xii.  in  Isaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  154. 
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is  the  boast  of  Tertullian,^'*  that  a  Christian  mechanic  could 
readily  answer  such  questions  as  had  per])lexed  the  wisest 
of  the  Grecian  sashes.  Where  the  subject  lies  so  far  beyond 
pur  reach,  the  difference  between  the  higjhest  and  the  lowest 
of  human  understandings  may  indeed  be  calculated  as  in- 
finitely small ;  yet  the  degree  of  weakness  may  perhaps  be 
measured  by  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  dogmatic  confi- 
dence. These  speculations,  instead  of  being  treated  as  the 
amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the  most  serious  business 
of  the  ju'csent,  and  the  most  useful  preparation  for  a  future, 
life.  A  theology,  Avhich  it  was  incumbent  to  believe,  which 
it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  be  dangerous,  and 
even  fatal,  to  mistake,  became  the  familiar  topic  of  private 
meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The  cold  indifference  of 
philosophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  devotion  ; 
and  even  the  metaphors  of  common  language  sugo^ested  the 
fallacious  prejudices  of  sense  and  experience.  The  Chris- 
tians, who  abhorred  the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the 
Greek  mythology, ^^  were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar 
analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The  character 
of  Son  seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination  to  the 
voluntary  author  of  his  existence  ;  "*^  but  as  the  act  of  gen- 
eration, in  the  most  spiritual  and  abstracted  sense,  must  be 
supposed  to  transmit  the  properties  of  a  common  nature,^^ 
they  durst  not  presume  to  circumscribe  the  powers  or  the 
duration  of  the  Son  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Father. 
Fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Christians  of 
Bithynia  declai-ed  before  the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  they 
invoked  him  as  a  god  :  and  his  divine  honors  have  been 
perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country,  by  the  various  sects 
who  assume  the  name  of  his  disciples.^*^     Their  tender  rever- 

3-*  TertuUian.  in  Apolog.  c-  46.  See  Bayle,  Dic/iionnaire,  an  mot  Siwouide 
His  remarks  on  the  pre.sumptiou  of  Tertulliaii  are  profouml  and  iiuerestiny. 

='•'  LactaiidiiB,  iv.  8.  Yet  the  Probnle,  or  Profn/io,  wliicli  the  most  orthodox 
divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  Valentiuiaiis,  and  illustrated  l>y  tlio 
comparisons  <^)f  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its  rays.  &c.,  eitlier  meant 
nothing,  or  favored  a  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.  Sec  Beausobre, 
torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  548. 

:'<5  jMany  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed,  that  the  Son  owed 
Lis  being  to  tlie  irlll  <  f  tlie  Father.  See  (Jlarke's  Scnpture  Trinity,  pi).  280-287. 
On  the  other  liand,  Athanasius  and  Ins  followers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what 
tliey  are  afraid  to  <leny.  The  sclioolmen  extrieate  tliemselvesfrom  this  difflcnlty 
by  the  distinction  of  a  preccdbuj  and  a  concomitant  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog. 
torn.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  8,  pp.  5.^7-00.']. 

^'^  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  p.  150. 

''8  Carmenqno  Christo  quasi  ])co  dicere  seciim  inviccm.  Plin.  Kpist.  x.  97. 
The  sen-e  of  Dens,  &fh-,  L'/ohim,  in  the  ancient  languages,  is  critically  examined 
by  Lo  rierc  (Ars.  Critira,  pp.  l.^O-inr.^  and  the  propriety  of  worshipping  a,  very 
excellent  creature  is  ably  defended  by  the  Socinian  KmJyn  (Tracts,  pp.  29-.36,,51- 
145). 
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ence  for  the  memory  of  Christ,  and  their  horror  for  the  pro- 
fane worship  of  any  created  being,  would  liave  engaged  them 
to  assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity  of  the  JLogos^  if 
their  rapid  ascent  towards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not 
been  imperceptibly  checked  by  the  apprehension  of  violating 
the  unity  and  sole  supremacy  of  the  gi-eat  Father  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Universe.  The  suspense  and  fluctuation  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  Christians  by  these  opposite  ten- 
dencies, may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  the  theologians 
who  flourished  after  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  before 
the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Their  suffrage  is 
claimed,  with  equal  confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by  the 
heretical  parties  ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics  have  fairly 
allowed,  that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  possessing  the 
Catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered  their  conceptions  in 
loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  contradictory  language.^ 

II.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  thefirst  circumstance 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the  Platonists  :  the 
second  was  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  disciples  of 
philosophy  asserted  the  rights  of  intellectual  freedom,  and 
their  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  their  teachers  was  a 
liberal  and  voluntary  tribute,  ^vhich  they  offered  to  superior 
reason.  But  the  Christians  formed  a  numerous  and  disci- 
plined society  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magis- 
trates w^as  strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 
The  loose  wanderings  of  the  imagination  w^ere  gradually 
confined  by  creeds  and  confessions ;  ^*^  the  freedom  of  private 
judgment  submitted  to  the  public  wasdom  of  synods  ;  the 
authority  of  a  theologian  was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical 
rank ;  and  the  episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles  inflicted 
the  censures  of  the  church  on  those  w'ho  deviated  from  the 
orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of  religious  controversy 
every  act  of  oppression  adds  new  force  to  the  elastic  vigor 
of  the  mind  ;  and  the  zeal  or  obstinacy  of  a  spiritual  rebel 
V\\as  sometimes  stimulated  by  secret  motives  of  ambition  or 
avarice.     A  metaphysical   argument  became  the  cause  or 

35  See  Daillfe  de  Usu  Patrum,  and  Le  Clerc,  Bibliothfeque  Universelle,  torn.  x. 

{).  409.  To  ariaigu  the  faith  of  the  Ante-Niceue  fathers,  was  the  object,  or  at 
east  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupendous  work  of  Petavins  on  the  Trinity 
(Dogm.  Theolog.  torn,  ii.);  nor  has  the  deep  impression  been  erased  by  the 
learned  defence  of  Bishop  Bull.* 

*•  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude.  See 
Bull  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.)  wlio  tries  to  prevent  Eoiscopius  from  deriving 
any  advantage  from  this  observation. 


*  Dr.  Burton's  work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Antc-Nicene  fathers  must  be  con 
suited  by  those  who  wish  to  obtaiii  clear  notions  on  this  :jubjcct. — M. 
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pretence  of  political  contests ;  the  subtleties  of  the  Platonic 
school  were  used  as  the  badges  of  popular  factions,  and  the 
distance  which  separated  their  respective  tenets  was  enlarged 
or  magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute.  As  long  as  the 
dark  lieresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  labored  to  confound 
the  Father  with  the  Son^'^'^  the  orthodox  party  might  be 
excused  if  they  adhered  more  strictly  and  more  earnestly 
to  the  distinction^  than  to  the  equalitu^  of  the  divine  per- 
sons. But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  controversy  had  subsided, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt, 
the  tide  of  theological  opinion  began  to  flow  with  a  gentle 
but  steady  motion  towards  the  contrary  extreme  ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  doctors  allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the 
terms  and  definitions  which  had  been  censured  in  tlie  mouth 
of  the  sectaries.^^  After  the  edict  of  toleration  had  restored 
peace  and  leisure  to  tlie  Christians,  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
versy was  revived  in  the  ancient  seat  of  Platonism,  the 
learned,  the  opulent,  the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria  ;  and 
the  flame  of  religious  discord  was  rapidly  communicated  from 
the  schools  to  the  clergy,  the  people,  the  province,  and  the 
East.  The  abstruse  question  of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos 
was  agitated  in  ecclesiastic  conferences  and  popular  ser- 
mons ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Arius  ^^  were  soon 
made  public  by  his  own  zeal,  and  by  that  of  his  adversaries. 
His  most  implacable  adversaries  have  acknowledged  the 
learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminent  presbyter,  who, 
in  a  former  election,  had  declined,  and  perhaps  generously 
declined,'  his  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  throne.'*^  ITis 
competitor  Alexander  assumed  the  oflice  of  his  judge.  The 
important  cause  was  argued  before  him ;  and  if  at  first  he 
seemed  to  hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sen- 
tence, as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith.'^'^     The   undaunted  pres- 

^^  The  here  ies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius,  &c.,  are  accurately  explained  by  M(^s- 
heini  (pj^.  425,  Cm  -714).  P^-axeas,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  deceived,  for  some  time,  the  simi^licity  of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted 
by  the  pen  of  the  angry  Tertullian. 

•*-  Socrates  acknowledges,  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded  from  his  strong 
desire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Sabel- 
lius. 

^3  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  character  ;ind  numbers  of  his  first 
proselytes,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colors  by  Epiidianius  (torn.  1.  llieres. 
Ixix.  3,  p.  72'J),  and  we  cannot  bat  regret  that  he  should  soon  forget  the  historian, 
to  assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

■i^  See  Philostorgius  (1.  i.  c.  .1)1^  and  Godefroy's  ample  Commentary.  Yet  the 
credibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened,  iii  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  by  his  Arian- 
ism  ;  and  in  those  of  rational  critics,  by  his  passion,  his  prejudice,  and  his  igiu> 
ranee. 

••sSozomen  1.  (i.  c.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignorant 
in  the  beirinnhi^  of  the  controversy  ;  while  Socrates  (1.  i.e.  5)  ascribes  the  ori- 
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bytgr,  Avho  presumed  to  resist  the  authority  of  his  nngry 
bishop,  was  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  churcli. 
But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  supported  l-y  tlie  apj^lause  of  a 
numerous  party.  lie  reckoned  among  liis  immediate  follow- 
ers two  bishoj)s  of  Egypt,  seven  presbyters,  twelve  deacons, 
and  (what  may  appear  almost  incredible)  seven  hundred 
virgins.  A  large  majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  appeared 
to  sui)port  or  favor  his  cause;  and  their  measures  were  con- 
ducted by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Christian  prelates  ;  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  without  foi-feiting 
that  of  a  saint.  Synods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  op- 
posed to  the  synods  of  Egypt.  The  attention  of  the  prince 
and  people  Avas  atti-acted  by  this  theological  dispute ;  and 
the  decision,  at  the  end  of  six  years,""^  was  referred  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  were  danger- 
ously exposed  to  public  debate,  it  might  be  observed,  that 
the  liuman  understandino-  was  callable  of  forming  three  dis- 
tinct,  though  imperfect  systems,  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  Trinity;  and  it  was  pronounced  that  none  of 
these  systems,  in  a  pure  and  absolute  sense,  were  exempt 
from  heresy  and  error.^'^  I.  According  to  the  first  hypothe- 
sis, which  was  maintained  by  Arius  and  his  disciples,  the 
Logos  was  a  dependent  and  spontaneous  |)roduction,  created 
from  nothing  by  the  will  of  the  father.  The  Son,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,'*'^  had  been  begotten  before  all  worlds, 
and  the  longest  of  the  astronomical  periods  could  be  com- 
pared only  as  a  lleeting  moment  to  the  extent  of  his  dura- 
tion ;  yet  this  duration  was  not  infinite,  ^^  and  there  had 
been  a  time  which  preceded  the  ineffable  generation  of  the 
Logos.     On  this  only-begotten  Son,  the  Aln^ghty  Father 

<iiu  of  tlie  dispute  to  the  \\\\n  curiosity  of  his  tlieologi'/al  spcrr.lalion?.  Dr.  J<n- 
tiu  (lACUiarlvs  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  17^i)  has  <!eiisureU,  with  liis 
usual  freedom,  the  coiaiact  of  Alexander  ;  Trpbs  opyt\v  c^aTrrtTai  *  *•  *  i/noitof 
<l>p6i'eii'  e'<e'A€uae. 

■^^  The  liauies  of  Ariauism  might  burn  for  some  time  in  secret ;  hut  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  burst  out  with  violence  as  early  r.,s  the  year  GIS).  Til- 
lemont,  Mtini.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pp.  774-780. 

*•' Quid  crcdidit  ?  (Jerte,  ait/ tria  noniina  audiens  trcs  Deos  esse  credidit,  et 
idololatra  elfcctus  est;  aat  in  tribus  vocabulis  trinoniiiu^m  crcdeus  Deum,  in 
Sabellii  hicresim  incurrii  ;  rm/ cdoctus  ab  Arianis  unuui  esse  vcruiu  Deum  Pa- 
trem,  liliiim  ct  spiiitum  sanctum  credidit  crcaUuas.  Aut  extra  h.TC  quid  oic- 
dero  potuerit  nescio.  llieronyni.  adv.  Luciferauios.  derom  reserves  for  the  last 
the  orthodox  system,  which  is  more  complicated  and  diflicult. 

^^  As  tbe  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  from  n"i  ■  ing  was  uradunlly  introduced 
among  the  Christians  (Beausohre,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1G5-2IM,  the  dignity  of  the  work- 
man  very  naturally  rose  with  that  (-f  the  loork. 

45  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  pp.  2TG-l.'80'  could  digeet 
an  eternal  generation  from  an  inlinite  cause. 
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had  transfused  liis  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw, 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of 
the  briglitest  archangels ;  yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected 
light,  and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were 
invested  with  the  titles  of  Csesar  or  Augustus,^^  he  governed 
the  universe  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Mon- 
arch. II.  In  the  second  hypothesis,  the  Logos  possessed  all 
the  inherent,  incommunicable  perfections,  which  religion 
and  philosophy  appropi'iate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three 
distinct  and  infinite  minds  or  substances,  three  coequal  and 
coetern;d  beings,  composed  the  Divine  Essence ;  ^^  and  it 
w^ould  have  implied  contradiction,  that  any  of  them  should 
not  have  existed,  or  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  exist.^^ 
The  advocates  of  a  system  which  seemed  to  establish  three 
independent  Deities,  attempted  to  j)reserve  the  unity  of  the 
First  Cause,  so  conspicuous  in  the  design  and  order  of  the 
"world,  by  the  perpetual  concord  of  their  administration,  and 
the  essential  agreement  of  their  will.  A  faint  resemblance 
of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered  in  the  societies  of 
men,  and  even  of  animals.  The  causes  Avhich  disturb  their 
harmony,  proceed  only  from  the  imperfection  and  inequality 
of  their  faculties;  but  the  omnipotence  which  is  guided  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  fail  of  choosing  the 
same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends.  III. 
Three  beings,  who,  by  the  self-derived  necessity  of  tlieir  ex- 
istence, possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  most  perfect 
degree;  who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  space,  and 
intimately  present  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Avhole  universe ; 
irresistibly  force  themselves  on  the  astonished  mind,  as  one 
and  the  same  being,^^  wlio,  in  the  oeconomy  of  grace,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  nature,  may  manifest  himself  undji-  different 
forms,  and  be  considered  under  different  aspects.  By  this 
hypothesis,  a  real  substantial  trinity  is  refined  into  a  trinity 

s*' This  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  particularly  by  Atliena(,'oras,  in  his  Ai)olocry  to  the  emperor  Marcus  and 
his  son  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  without  censure,  by  Bull  himself.  See  Defens.  Fid. 
Kicen.  se<;t.  iii.  c.  5,  Iso.  4. 

^i  See  Cu<l\vorth's  Intellectual  S>  stem,  pp.  r>of),  570.  This  dangerous  hypoth- 
e-^s  was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregorics,  of  Kyssa  and  Nazianzen,  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus,  &c.  See  Cudworth,  p.  603.  Le  Clerc,  Biblio- 
th^que  Universelle,  torn,  xviii.  pp.  07-105. 

"^  Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  Ihe  Philosophers.  I.ibeiis  verbis 
loquunt'.ir  philosophi  *  *■  *  *  Xos  aulem  noii  dicinius  duo  vel  tria  principia, 
duos  vel  tres  Deos.     Pe  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  2:5. 

•''•*  Boe'jbius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  th<!  philosophv  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
explains  tlie  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  Iho  indijfcrmce  of  the  three  persons.  See 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Pe  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  torn,  xvi-  p.  225,  &c. 
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of  names,  and  abstract  modifications,  that  subsist  only  in 
the  mind  which  conceives  them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a 
person,  but  an  attribute ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense 
that  the  epithet  of  Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason, 
which  was  with  God  from  the  beginning,  and  by  vJiich^  not 
by  v:hom^  all  things  were  made.  The  incarnation  of  tlie 
Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Wis- 
dom, which  filled  the  soul,  and  directed  all  the  actions,  of 
the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  revolving  round  the  theological 
circle,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Sabellian  ends  where 
the  Ebionite  had  begun ;  and  that  the  incomprehensible 
mystery  which  excites  our  adoration,  eludes  our  inqiiiry.''* 
If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  J^ice*'^  had  been  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  unbiased  divcates  of  their  conscience, 
Arius  and  his  associates  could  scarcely  liave  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in 
favor  of  an  hypothesis  so  directly  adverse  to  the  two  most 
popular  opinions  of  tlie  Catholic  world.  The  Arians  soon 
perceived  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  prudently  as- 
sumed those  modest  virtues,  which,  in  the  fury  of  civil  and 
religious  dissensions,  are  seldom  practiced,  or  even  praised, 
except  by  the  weaker  party.  They  recommended  the  exer- 
cise of  Christian  charity  and  moderation ;  urged  the  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  the  controversy  ;  disclaimed  the  use  of 
any  terms  or  definitions  which  could  not  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  offered,  by  very  liberal  concessions,  to  sat- 
isfy their  adversaries  without  renouncing  the  integrity  of 
their  own  principles.  The  victorious  faction  received  all 
their  proposals  with  haughty  suspicion ;  and  anxiously  sought 
for  some  irreconcilable  mark  of  distinction,  the  rejection  of 
which  might  involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  conse- 
quences of  heresy.  A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and  igno- 
miniously  torn,  in  which  their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  ingenuously  confessed,  that  the  admission  of  the 
no:NroousiON,  or  Consubstantial,  a  word  already  familiar  to 
the  Platonists,  was  incompatible  with  the  princij^les  of  tlieir 

s*  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  conclusion,  they  were  driven  down 
another  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was  born  of  a  virgin,  that 
he  had  suffered  on  the  cross  ;  and  thus  deserved  the  odious  epithet  of  J'atri- 
pnsfiians,  with  which  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries.  See  the  invectives 
of  Tertullian  against  Praxeas,  and  the  temperate  reflections  of  ]\Iosheim  (pp. 
423,  G81);  and  Beausobrc,  tom.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  533. 

65  The  transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the  ancients,  not  only 
in  a  partial,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Su(  h  a  y)icture  as  Fra  I'nolo  would 
have  drawn,  can  never  be  recovered  ;  but  such  rude  sketches  as  have  been  traced 
by  the  pencil  of  bi.s^otry,  and  that  of  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ec- 
cles.  tom.  V.  pp.  669-751)),  and  in  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^que  Univenselle,  tom.  x.  pp. 
435-454. 
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theological  system.  The  fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  resolutions  of 
tlie  synod ;  and,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Am- 
brose,^''' they  used  the  sword,  Avhich  heresy  itself  had  drawn 
from  the  scabbard,  to  cut  off  tlie  head  of  the  hated  monster. 
The  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  estab- 
lished by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ceived as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  tlie 
consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Pro- 
testant churches.  But  if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to 
stigmatize  the  heretics  and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  Avould 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  majority,  by 
whom  it  was  introduced  into  the  orthodox  creed.  This 
majority  was  divided  into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a 
contrary  tendency  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and 
of  the  Sabellians.  But  as  those  opposite  extremes  seemed 
to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify  the  rigor  of  their 
principles ;  and  to  disavow  the  just,  but  invidious,  conse- 
quences which  might  be  urged  by  their  antagonists.  The 
interest  of  the  common  cause  inclined  them  to  join  their 
numbers,  and  to  conceal  their  differences;  their  animosity 
was  softened  by  the  healing  counsels  of  toleration,  and  their 
disputes  were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the  mysterious 
Ilomoousion^  which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which, 
about  fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch  ^^ 
to  prohibit  this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  those 
theologians  who  entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection 
for  a  nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more  fashionable  saints  of 
the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid  Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  other  pillars  of  the  church,  who  sup- 
ported with  ability  and  success  the  Nicene  doctrine,  ap- 
peared to  consider  the  expression  of  substance  as  if  it  had 
been  synonymous  with  that  of  nature-;  and  they  ventured 
to  illustrate  their  meaning,  by  affirming  that  three  men,  as 
they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are  consubstantial, 
or  homoousian,  to   each  other.^^     This    pure    and    distinct 

5<5  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (De  Fide,  1.  iii.  cap.  ult.)  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  curious  anecdote.  Hoc  verbuni  posuerunt  Palres,  quod  viderunt  advertiariis 
esse  fonnidini ;  ut  tanquam  evaginato  al)  ipsis  gladio,  ipsum  nefaiidaj  caput 
Laereseos  ainputarent. 

5'  See  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Kicen.  sect.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  25-3G.  He  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
reconcile  two  orthodox  synod-;. 

^<*  According  to  Aristotle,  the  stars  were  homoousian  to  each  other.  "That 
Homoousioft  means  of  one  substance  in  kind,  hath  been  shown  by  Petavius,  Cur- 
cellaius,  Cudworth,  Le  Clerc,  &c.,  and  to  prove  it  would  be  actum  agere."    Thi3 
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equality  was  tempered,  on  tlie  one  hand,  by  tlie  internal 
connection,  and  spiritual  ])enctration  which  indissolubly 
unites  tlie  divine  persons;^'-'  and,  on  the  other,  by  tlie  pre- 
eminence of  the  Father,  which  was  acknowledged  as  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Son.'^*' 
Within  these  limits,  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball 
of  orthodoxy  was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either 
side,  beyond  this  consecrated  ground,  the  lieretics  and  the 
dnemons  lurked  in  ambush  to  surprise  and  devour  the  un- 
happy wanderero  But  as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred 
depend  on  the  spirit  of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  controversy,  the  heretics  who  degi-aded,  were 
treated  with  more  severity  than  those  who  annihilated,  the 
person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanasius  was  consumed  in 
irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  impious  madness  of  the 
Arians  ;  ^^  but  he  defended  above  twenty  years  the  Sabel- 
lianism  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra;  and  when  at  last  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  communion,  he  con- 
tinued to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  the  venial 
errors  of  his  respectable  friend.*^- 

The  authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians 
themselves  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  the  orthodox  party  the  mysterious  characters  of 
the  word  Uomoousion,,  which  essentially  contributed,  not- 
Avithstanding  some  obscure  disputes,  some  nocturnal  com- 
bats, to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity  of  faith,  or 
at  least  of  language.  The  Consubstantialists,  who  by  their 
success  have  deserved  and  obtained  the  title  of  Catholics, 
gloried  in  the  simplicity  and  steadiness  of  their  own  creed, 
and  insulted  the  repeated  variations  of  their  adversaries, 
who  were  destitute  of  any  certain  rule  of  faith.  The  sincer- 
ity or  the  cunning  of  the  Arian  chiefs,  the  fear  of  the  laws 
or  of  the  people,  their  reverence  for  Christ,  their  liatred  of 
Athanasius,  all  the  causes,  human  and  divine,  that  influence 

is  the  jnst  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii.  p.  212),  who  examines  the  Arian  contro- 
versy with  learning,  candor,  and  ingenuity. 

^'J  See  Petavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  o.  IG,  p.  453,  &c.),  Cudworth  (p. 
559),  Bull  (sect.  iv.  pp.  285-290,  edit.  Grab).  The  7reptx">pi90"i?,  or  circumuiceasio, 
is  perliaps  the  deepest  a)id  darkest  comer  of  the  whol*^  tlieologital  abyss. 

^'^  The  third  section  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Kicene  Faith,  wliich  some  of  his 
antagonists  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  consecrated  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Father. 

t'l  The  ordinary  appellation  with  wliich  Athanasius  and  his  followers  chose  to 
compliment  the  Arians,  was  that  of  Ariomaniies. 

^-  Epiphanius,  torn.  i.  Ilajrcs.  Ixxii.  4,  p.  837.  See  the  adventures  of  ]\Iarcel- 
lus,  in  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pp.  880-89it).  His  work,  in  one  book,  of 
the  unity  of  God,  was  answere<l  in  the  three  books,  which  are  still  extant,  of 
Eusebiu.s.  After  a  long  and  careful  examination,  Petavius  (torn.  ii.  c.  14,  p.  78'> 
lias  reluctantly  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Marcellus. 
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and  disturb  the  counsels  of  a  tlieological  faction,  introduced 
among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of  discord  and  inconstancy, 
which,  iii  the  course  of  a  few  years,  erected  eigliteen  differ- 
ent models  of  religion,^^  and  avenged  tlie  violated  dignity 
of  the  church.  The  zealous  Hilary,'"^  Avho,  from  the  pecu- 
liar hardships  of  his  situation,  was  inclined  to  extenuate 
rather  than  to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the  Oriental  clergy, 
declares,  that  in  the  Avide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia, 
to  which  he  had  been  banished,  there  could  be  found  very 
few  prelates  who  had  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.^^  The  oj)j)ression  which  he  had  felt,  the  disorders  of 
which  he  was  the  spectator  and  the  victim,  aj)peased,  during 
a  short  interval,  the  angry  passions  of  his  soul ;  and  in  tlie 
following  passage,  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the 
bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  deviates  into  the  style  of  a 
Christian  idiilosupher.  "  It  is  a  thing,"  says  Hilary,  "  equally 
deplorable  and  dangerous,  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as 
opinions  among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and 
as  many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults  among  us  ; 
because  we  make  creeds  arbitrai'ily,  and  explain  them  as  ar- 
bitrarily. Tlie  Ilomoousion  is  rejected,  and  received,  and 
explained  away  by  successive  synods.  The  partial  or  total 
resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute for  these  unhappy  times.  Every  year,  nay,  every  moon 
we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries.  We 
repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those  who  repent, 
we  anathematize  those  whom  we  defended.  We  condemn 
either  the  docti'ine  of  others  in  ourselves,  or  our  o\\n\  in  that 
of  others  ;  and  recii)rocally  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  we 
have  been  the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin."  ^'^ 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured, 
that  I,  should  sv/ell  this  theological  digression,  by  a  minute 
examination  of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of  which, 

•^  AUiaiiasitis,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Synods  of  Selcucia  and  Rimini  (torn. 
i.  pp.  8!SG-905).  lias  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds  which  l-as  been  enlargi  d 
and  improved  by  the  labors  of  the  indefatigable  Tillemont  (Mem.  Kccles.  torn. 
vi.  p.  477). 

^  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the  just  char- 
acter of  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annuls  of  his  life,  and  to 
justify  his  sentimonts  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the  Benedictine  editois. 

'^•>  Absque  episcopo  Elcusio  et  paucis  cum  eo,  ex  niajore  parte  Asiana;  decern 
provincial,  inter  quasconsisto,  vere  J)eum  nesciunt.  Atque  utinam  penitus  nes- 
cirent  !  cum  procliviore  enim  vejiia  ignoraient  quam  obtrectarent.  Hilar.de 
Synodis,  sive  «ie  Fide  Orientalium,  c.  C;J,  p.  1 18G,  edit.  Benedict.  In  the  cele- 
brated parallel  between  atheism  and  superstition,  the  bishoj)  of  Poitiers  would 
have  been  surprised  in  the  philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  I'lutarch. 

<^  llilarius  ad  Constantium,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  pp.  1227,  122S.  This  remarkable  passage 
deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has  transcribed  it  (vol.  iii.  p.  470;  into 
the  model  of  his  new  commonplace  book. 
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for  tlie  most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent 
Arius.     It  is  amusing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to 
trace  the  vegetation,  of  a  single  jilant ;  but  the  tedious  de- 
tail of  leaves  without  flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fruit, 
would  soon  exhaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint  the  curiosity 
of  the  laborious  student.     One   question,  which  gi-adually 
arose  from  the  Arian  controversy,  may,  however,  be  noticed, 
as  it  served  to  produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects,  who 
were  united  only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Plomoou- 
sion  of  the  Nicene  synod.     1.  If  they  were  asked  whether 
the  Son  was  like  unto  the  Father,  the  question  was  resolutely 
answered  in  the  negative,  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  Arius,  or  indeed  to  those  of  philosophy  ; 
which  seem  to  establish  an  infinite  difference  between  the 
Creator  and  the  most  excellent  of  his  creatures.     This  ob- 
vious consequence  was  maintained  byAetius,^^  on  whom  the 
zeal  of  his  adversaries  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Atheist. 
His  restless  and  aspiringspirit  urged  him  to  try  almost  every 
profession  of  human  life.     He  was  successively  a  slave,  or  at 
least  a  husbandman,  a  travelling  tinker,  a  goldsmith,  a  phy- 
sician, a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian,  and  at  last  the   apostle 
of  a  new  church,  which  was  pi-opagated  by  the  abilities  of 
his  disciple  Eunomius.^^     Armed  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
with  captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  sub- 
tle Aetius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invincible  disputant, 
whom   it  was  impossible  either  to  silence  or  to  convince. 
Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship   of  the  Arian   bishops, 
till  they  were  forced  to  renounce,  and  even  to  persecute,  a 
dangerous  ally,  who,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  had 
prejudiced  their  cause  in  the  ])opular  opinion,  and  offended 
the  piety  of  their  most  devoted  followers.     2.  The  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Creator  suggested  a  specious  and  resi^ectful  so- 
lution of  the  likeness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  faith 
might  humbly  receive  what  reason  could  not  presume  to  deny, 
that  the  Supreme  God  might  communicate  his  infinite  per- 
fections, and  create  a  being  similar  only  to  himself.^^     These 

w  In  Philostorgius  (1.  iii.  c.  15)  the  character  and  adventiues  of  Aetius  appear 
singular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softened  by  the  hand  of  a  friend. 
The  editor,  Godefroy  (p.  15o),  who  was  more  attached  to  liis  principles  than  to 
his  author,  has  collected  the  odious  circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries 
have  preserved  or  invented. 

C8  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  these  sectaries, 
Aetius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding,  and  Eunomius  liad 
acquired  more  art  and  learning.  (Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  18).  The  confession  and 
apology  of  Eunomius  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Griec.  torn.  viii.  pp.  258-305)  is  one  of 
the  few  heretical  pieces  which  liave  escaped. 

'^'■'  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  Bull  (p.  297),  there  is  one  power 
— that  of  creation — which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  creature.     Estius,  who 
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Arians  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  weight  and  abili- 
ties of  their  leaders,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  the  Eusebian  interest,  and  who  occupied  the  principal 
thrones  of  the  East.     They  detested,  perhaps  with  some  af- 
fectation,   the  impiety  of  Aetius  ;  they  professed  to  believe, 
either  without  reserve,  or  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures,  and  similar 
only  to  the  Father.     But  they  denied,  that  he  was  either  of 
the  same,  or  of  a  similar  substance  ;  sometimes  boldly  justi- 
fying their  dissent,  and  sometimes  objecting  to  the  use  of  the 
word  substance,  which  seems  to   imply  an  adequate,  or  at 
least  a  distinct  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.     3.  The 
sect  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a  similar  substance,  was 
the  most  numerous,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Asia ;  and 
when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  assembled  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Seleucia,"^*^  their  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by  a 
majority    of   one  hundred  and  five  to  forty-three  bishops. 
The  Greek  word,  which  was  chosen  to  express  this  myste- 
rious resemblance,  bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox 
symbol,  that  the  profane  of  every  age  have  derided  the  furi- 
ous  contests  which  the  difference  of  a  single   diphthong  ex- 
cited between  the  Homoousians  and  the  Ilomoiousians.     As 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  sounds  and  characters  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  each  other  accidentally  represent  the 
most  opposite  ideas,  the  observation  would   be  itself  ridicu- 
lous, if  it  were  possible  to  mark  any  real  and  sensible  dis- 
tinction between  the  doctrine  of  the   Semi-Arians,  as  they 
were  improperly  styled,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  themselves. 
The  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his  Phrygian  exile  very  wisely 
aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties,  endea^-ors  to  prove  that, 
by  a  pious   and  faithful  interpretation,'^  the  Ilonioiousiort 
may  be  reduced  to  a  consubstantial  sense.     Yet  he  confesses 
that  the  word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  aspect ;  and,  as  if 
darkness  were  congenial  to  theological  disputes,  the  Semi- 
Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors  of   the  church,  assailed 
them  with  the  most  unrelenting  fury. 

go  accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and 
by  trade  a  scholastic  divine.     Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  turn.  xvii.  p.  45. 

'"  Sabinus  ap.  Sociat.  (1.  ii.  c.  o9)  had  copied  the  acts  :  Atlianasius  and  Hilary 
have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod  ;  the  otlier  circumstances 
which  are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Baronius  ana  Tillemont. 

Ji  Fideli  et  pia  intelligentia.  *  *  *  De  Synod,  c  77,  p.  1193.  In  his  short  apol- 
ogetical  notes  (first  pabtished  by  the  Benedictines  from  a  MS-  of  Chartres)  he 
observes,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression,  qui-intelligerum  et  iiupiam.  p. 
1206.  See  p.  1I4G.  Philostorgius,  who  saw  those  objects  tbrnucb  a  different  me- 
dium, is  inclined  to  forget.the  difference  of  the  importauL diphthong.  See.in  par- 
ticular viii.  17,  and  Godefroy,  p.  352. 

Vol.  II.— 15 
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Tlie  j3rovinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  wliich  cultivated  the 
language  and  manners  of  tlie  Greeks,  liad  deeply  imbibed 
the  venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  familiar  study  of 
the  Platonic  system,  a  vain  and  argumentative  disposition, 
a  copious  and  flexible  idiom,  supj)lied  the  clergy  and  people 
of  the  East  with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  dis- 
tinctions ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they 
easily  forgot  the  doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philosophy, 
and  the  submission  which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  West  were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit ;  their 
passions  were  not  so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects, 
their  minds  were  less  frequently  exercised  by  the  habits  of 
dispute  ;  and  such  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Galilean 
church,  that  Hilary  himself,  above  thirty  years  after  the 
first  general  council,  was  still  a  stranger  to  the  Nicene 
creed.'^'^  The  Latins  had  received  the  rays  of  divine  knowl- 
edge through  the  dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  transla- 
tion. The  poverty  and  stubbornness  of  their  native  tongue 
was  not  always  capable  of  affording  just  equivalents  for  the 
Greek  terms,  for  the  technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philos- 
ophy,"^ which  had  been  consecrated,  by  the  gospel  or  by 
the  church,  to  express  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  a  vei-bal  defect  might  introduce  into  the  Latin  theology 
a  long  train  of  error  or  perplexity."*  But  as  the  western 
provincials  had  the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  religion 
from  an  orthodox  source  they  jjreserved  Avith  steadiness  the 
doctrine  which  they  had  accepted  with  docility ;  and  when 
the  Arian  pestilence  approached  their  frontiers,  they  were 
supplied  with  the  seasonable  preserAative  of  the  Ilomoou- 
sion,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Poman  pontiff.  Their 
sentiments  and  their  temper  were  displayed  in  the  memor- 
able synod  of  Pimini,  which  surpassed  in  numbers  the 
council  of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of  above  four  hundred 
bishoj)s  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum. 
From  the  first  debates  it  appeared,  that  only  fourscore  pre- 
lates adhered  to  the  party,  though   thei/  aft'ected   to  anathe- 

'2  Tester  Deiim  coeli  atque  terrjB  me  cum  iieutruir  amlissem,  semper  tamen 
utrunuiue  sensisse,  *  *  *  Kegeneratus  pridein  et  in  episoopiitu  aliciuantisper 
manens  tidem  Nicenam  iiunquam  nisi  exsulaturus  autlivi.  Hilar  de  Synodis.  o. 
xci.  p.  1205.  The  Benedictines  are  persuaded  tliat  he  governed  the  diocese  of  Poi- 
tiers several  years  before  liis  exile. 

'•■^  Seneia  (Epist.  Iviii.)  complains  that  even  the  to  w  of  the  Platonists  (the  ens 
Qt  the  bolder  schoolmen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latin  noun. 

1*  'fhe  preference  which  the  fourtli  council  of  the  Lateran  at  length  gave  to 
a  numerical  rather  than  a  generlcal  unity  (see  Petav.  torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  lo,  p.  424) 
was  favored  \>y  the  L^pii^  Ijj^^guage  ;  rptas  seems  to  excite  the  idea  of  substance, 
trinitas  of  qujaliUes."  w     . 
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matize  the  name  and  memory,  of  Arius.  But  this  inferior- 
ity was  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  skill,  of  experi- 
ence, and  of  discipline ;  and  the  minority  was  conducted  by 
Valens  and  ITrsacius,  two  bishops  of  lllyricum,  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and 
who  had  been  trained  under  the  Eusebian  banner  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  East.  By  their  arguments  and  nego- 
tiations, they  embarrassed,  they  confounded,  they  at  last 
deceived,  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Latin  bishops ;  who 
suffered  the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be  extorted  from  their 
hands  by  fraud  and  importunity,  rather  than  by  open 
violence.  The  council  of  Rimini  was  not  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate, till  the  members  had  imj^rudently  subscribed  a  captious 
creed,  in  Avhich  some  expressions,  si;sce])tible  of  an  hereticnl 
sense,  were  inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Ilomoousion.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  that,  according  to  Jerom,  the  world  was 
surprised  to  find  itself  Arian."^  But  the  bishops  of  the 
Latin  provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective 
dioceses,  than  they  discovered  their  mistake,  and  repented 
of  their  weakness.  The  ignominious  capitulation  was  re- 
jected with  disdain  and  abhoirence ;  and  the  llomoousian 
standard,  which  had  been  shaken  but  not  overtlirown,  was 
more  firmly  rej^lanted  in  all  the  churches  of  the  West.'° 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress,  and  such  were  the 
natural  revolutions  of  those  theological  disputes,  which  dis- 
turbed the  ])eace  of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of  Con- 
stantine  and  of  his  sons.  But  as  those  princes  presumed  to 
extend  their  despotism  over  the  faith,  as  well  as  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  subjects,  the  weight  of  their 
suffrage  sometimes  inclined  the  ecclesiastical  balance :  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Heaven  were  settled,  or 
changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch. 
"  Tiie  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  pervaded  the  prov- 
inces of  the  East,  interrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantine ; 
but  the  emperor  continued  for  some  time  to  view,  Avith  cool 
and  careless  indifference,  the  object  of  the  dispute.  As  he 
Avas  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  appeasing  the  quarrels 
of  theologians,  he  addressed  to  the  contending  parties,  to 
Alexander  and  to  Arius,  a  moderating  epistle  ;  '^^  which  may 

'>>  Ingenuiit  totus  orbis  et  Arianum  se  esse  iniratus  est.  Ilieronym.  adv.  Lu- 
cifer, lorn.  i.  p.  11"). 

"'  The  story  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by  Sulpicius  Sev- 
eru3  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii..pp.  419-430,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1C47),  and  by  Jeroni,  in  Ills  di- 
alogue against  tlie  Luciferians.  The  design  of  tiie  bitter  is  to  apologize  for  the 
contluct  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repeiited. 

'^  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  c.  G4-72.    The  principles  of  toleration  and 
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be  ascribed,  with  far  greater  reason,  to  the  untutored  sense 
of  a  sohlier  and  statesman,  than  to  the  dictates  of  any  of  liis 
episcopal  counsellors.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole 
controversy  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  question,  concerning  an 
incomprehensible  point  of  the  law,  which  was  foolishly  asked 
by  the  bishop,  and  imprudently  resolved  by  the  presbyter. 
He  laments  that  the  Christian  people,  who  had  the  same 
God,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  worshi)^  should  be 
divided  by  such  inconsiderable  distinctions  ;  and  he  seriously 
recommends  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the 
Greek  ])hilosophers ;  who  could  maintain  their  arguments 
without  losing  their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  with- 
out violating  their  friendship.  The  indifference  and  con- 
tempt of  the  sovereign  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
effectual  method  of  silencing  the  dispute,  if  the  popular  cur- 
rent had  been  less  rapid  and  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  have  pre- 
served the  calm  possession  of  his  own  mind.  But  his  ecclesias- 
tical ministers  soon  contrived  to  seduce  the  impartiality  of 
the  magistrate,  and  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte.  He 
was  provoked  by  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
statues ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  real,  as  well  as  the  imagin- 
ary magnitude  of  the  spreading  mischief ;  and  he  extin- 
guished the  hope  of  peace  and  toleration,  from  the  moment 
that  he  assembled  three  hundred  bishops  within  the  walls  of 
the  same  palace.  The  presence  of  the  monarch  swelled  the 
importance  of  the  debate;  his  attention  multiplied  the  argu- 
ments ;  and  he  exposed  his  person  with  a  patient  intrepidity, 
which  animated  the  valor  of  the  combatants.  Notwith- 
standing the  ajiplause  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
eloquence  and  sagacity  of  Constantine,"^^  a  Roman  general, 
whose  religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  whose 
mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by  study  or  by  in- 
spiration, was  indifferently  qualified  to  discuss,  in  the  Greek 
language,  a  metaphysi(!al  question,  or  an  article  of  faith. 
But  the  credit  of  his  favorite  Osius,  who  appears  to  have 
presided  in  the  council  of  Nice,  might  dispose  the  emperor 

religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have  given  great  offence  to  Bar- 
ouius,  Tilleniont,  &c.,  who  suppose  tliat  the  emperor  liad  some  evil  counsellor, 
either  Satan  or  Eusebius  at  his  elbow.    Se(^  »Tortin's  Kemarks,  torn.  ii.  p.  183.* 
"  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 


*  Heiuichen  (Excursus  xi.)  quotes  with  approbation  the  term  "  golden  words." 
applied  by  Ziegler  to  this  moderate  and  tolerant  letter  o'f  Constantine.  May  an 
English  clergyman  venture  to  express  his  regret,  that  "  the  tine  gold  so  soon  be- 
came dim  "  in  the  Christian  church  ?— M. 
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in  favor  of  the  orthodox  party  ;  and  a  well-timed  insinua- 
tion, that  the  same  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  pro- 
tected tlie  lieretic,  had  lately  assisted  tlie  tyrant,'^  might 
exas])erate  him  against  their  adversaries.  The  Kicene 
creed  was  ratified  by  Constantine  ;  and  his  firm  declaration, 
that  those  who  resisted  the  divine  judgment  of  the  synod, 
must  prepare  themselves  for  an  immediate  exile,  annihilated 
the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition  ;  which,  from  seventeen, 
was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two,  protesting  bishops. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  yielded  a  reluctant  and  ambiguous 
consent  to  the  Ilomoousion  ;  ^^  and  the  wavering  conduct 
of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius  served  only  to  delay,  about 
three  months,  his  disgrace  and  exile.^^  The  impious  Arius 
was  banished  into  one  of  the  remote  provinces  of  Illyricum  : 
his  person  and  disciples  were  branded,  by  law,  witli  the 
odious  name  of  Porphyrians  ;  his  writings  Avere  condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  a  capital  punishment  was  denounced 
against  those  in  whose  possession  they  should  be  found. 
The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
and  the  angry,  sarcastic  style  of  his  edicts  was  designed  to 
inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred  which  he  had  conceived 
aofainst  the  enemies  of  Christ. ^^ 

But,  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided 
by  passion  instead  of  j)rinciple,  three  years  from  the  council 
of  Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  discovered  some 
symptoms  of  mercy,  and  even  of  indulgence,  towards  the 
])roscribed  sect,  whicli  was  secretly  protected  by  his  favorite 
sister.  The  exiles  were  recalled  :  and  Eusebius,  who  gradu- 
ally resumed  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Constantine, 
was  restored  to  the  episcopal  throne,  from  which  he  had 
been  ignominiously  degraded.  Arius  himself  was  treated 
by  the  whole  court  with  the  respect  Avhich  would  have  been 
due  to  an  innocent  and  o])pressed  man.  His  faith  was  ap- 
proved by  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  emperor  seemed 

75>  Tlieodoret  has  preserved  (1.  i.  c.  20)  an  epistle  from  Constavitine  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares  himself  the  puUlic  accuser  of 
one  of  his  subjects  ;  he  styles  J^usebius  6  rrj?  Tvpai'i/r^*;?  <^Mot>jto?  ov/u,ju.ucrTi75,  and 
complains  of  his  hostile  behavior  durin/!:  the  civil  war. 

^'  See  in  S<icrates  (1.  i.  c.  8),  or  rather  in  Tlieodoret  (1.  i.  c.  12),  an  original  letter 
of  Eusebi  s  of  Capsarea,  in  which  ho  attempts  to  justify  his  subscribinfj  the 
Ilomoousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius  has  ahvays  been  a  problem  ;  but  those 
who  have  read  ;he  second  critical  ep'stle  of  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Critica,  torn.  iii.  pp.  80- 
6!)),  must  entertain  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of 
the  bishop  of  f^resarea. 

81  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p,  727.  Phllostorgius,  1,  i.  c.  10,  and  Godefroy's  Com- 
mentary, p.  41. 

^-  Socrates,  1.  i.  c  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the  sev- 
eral cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the  arms  of  ridicule  and 
comic  raillery. 
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impatient  to  repair  liis  injustice,  by  issuing  an  absolute  com- 
jnnnd,  that  lie  should  be  solemnly  admitted  to  the  commu- 
nion in  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople.  On  the  same  day, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  triumph  of  Arius,  lie  expired; 
and  the  strange  and  horrid  circumstances  of  his  (k\'Uh  might 
excite  a  suspicion,  that  the  orthodox  saints  had  contributed 
more  efficaciously  than  by  their  prayers,  to  deliver  the 
church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies.^^  The 
three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  Athanasius  of  Alex- 
andria, Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
were  deposed  on  various  accusations  by  the  sentence  of  nu- 
merous councils;  and  were  afterwards  banished  into  distant 
provinces  by  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors,  who,  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life,  received  the  rites  of  baptism  from 
the  Arian  bishop  of  Nicoraedia.  The  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  Constantme  cannot  be  justified  froni  the  reproach 
of  levity  and  weakness.  But  the  credulous  monarch,  un- 
skilled in  the  stratagems  of  theological  warfare,  might  be 
deceived  by  the  modest  and  specious  professions  of  the 
heretics,  whose  sentiments  he  never  perfectly  understood : 
and  while  he  protected  Arius,  and  persecuted  Athanasius, 
he  still  considered  the  council  of  Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  own  reign. ^^ 

The  sons  of  Constantino  must  have  been  admitted  from 
their  childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens  ;  but  they  imi- 
tated, in  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example  of  their 
father.  Like  him,  they  presumed  to  pronounce  their  judg- 
ment on  mysteries  into  which  they  had  never  been  regularly 
initiated  ;  ^^  and  the  fate  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius  ; 
who  inherited  the  provinces  of  the  East,  and  acquired  the 
possession  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Arian  presbyter  or 
bishop,  who  had  secreted  for  his  use  the  testament  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  improved  the  fortunate  occasion  which 

83  We  derive  tlie  original  story  from  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  G70),  who  expresses 
some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead.  He  might  exaggerate  ; 
but  the  perpetual  conimerce  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  would  have  !  en- 
dered  it  dangerous  to  invent.  Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  deatli 
of  Arius  (Iiis  bowels  suddenly  burst  out  in  a  privy)  must  make  their  option  be- 
tween poison  and  miracle. 

8*  Tlie  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Constantine. 
may  be  traced  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c,  23, 1.  iv.  c.  41\  Socrates  (1.  i. 
c.  2.3-39),  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  16-34>,  Theodoret  (l.i.  c.  14-34),  and  Philostorgius  (1.  ii. 
c.  1-17).  But  tin  first  of  these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
others  were  too  remote  from  it.  it  is  singular  enough,  that  the  important  task  of 
continuing  the  history  of  the  church  should  have  been  left  for  two  laymen  and  a 
heretic. 

8-''  Quia  etiam  turn  catechumenus  sacramentum  fidei  merito  videretur  potuisse 
wescire.    Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra.  1.  ii.  p.  410. 
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had  introduced  him  to  tlio  familiarity  of  a  prince,  whose 
public  counsels  were  always  swayed  by  his  domestic  favor- 
ites. The  eunuchs  and  slaves  diffused  the  spiritual  poison 
through  the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infection  was  com- 
municated by  the  female  attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by 
the  em])ress  to  her  unsuspicious  husband.^^  The  partiality 
which  Constantius  always  expressed  towards  the  Eusebian 
faction,  was  insensibly  fortified  by  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  their  leaders ;  and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant 
Magnentius  increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as  ability, 
to  employ  the  arms  of  power  in  the  cause  of  Arianism. 
While  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  the  plains  of  Mursa, 
and  the  fate  of  the  two  rivals  depended  on  the  chance  of 
war,  the  son  of  Constantine  passed  the  anxious  moments  in 
a  church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  His 
spiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
employed  the  most  artful  precautions  to  obtain  such  early 
intelligence  as  might  secure  either  his  favor  or  his  escape.- 
A  secret  chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messengers  informed  him 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle ;  and  while  the  courtiers 
stood  trembling  round  their  affrighted  master,  Valens  as- 
sured liim  that  the  Gallic  legions  gave  way ;  and  insinuated 
with  some  presence  of  mind,  that  the  glorious  event  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  The  grateful  emperor 
ascribed  his  success  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the 
bishop  of  Mursa,  whose  faith  had  deserved  the  public  and 
miraculous  approbation  of  Heaven."  The  Arians,  who  con- 
sidered as  their  own  the  victory  of  Constantius,  preferred 
his  glory  to  that  of  his  father.^^  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
immediately  composed  the  description  of  a  celestial  cross, 
encircled  with  a  splendid  rainbow  ;  which  during  the  festival 
of  Pentecost,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  had  appeared 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edification  of  the  devout 
2:>ilgrims,  and  the  people  of  the  holy  city.®^     The  size  of  the 

8<5  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  Athanas,  torn.  i.  pp.  813,  834.  He 
observes  that  the  eunuclis  are  the  natural  enemies  of  Die  Son.  Compare  Dr. 
Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  3,  with  a  certain  genealogy 
in  Candide  (ch.  iv.),  which  ends  with  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Christopher 
Co!umb:i8. 

87  Sulpicius  Severua  in  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  pp.  405,  406. 

88  Cyril  (apud  Baron.  A.  D.  353,  No.  26)  expressly  observes  that  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  the  cross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  tlje  earth  ;  but  that  ithad 
appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens.  'J'his  opposi- 
tion evidently  proves,  that  Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  which 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  is  attributed  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, since  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  liis  death  that  Cyril  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea. 
Sec  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  viii.  p.  715. 

t*^  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  liow  far  th(;  ingenuity  of  Cyril  might  be  assisted 
by  GcJtne  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 
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meteor  was  gradually  magnified ;  and  tlie  Arian  Iiistorian 
has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the  two 
armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who 
is  purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the 
auspicious  sign  of  orthodox  Christianity.^*^ 

Tlie  sentiments  of  a  judicious  stranger,  who  has  impar- 
tially considered  the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cord, are  always  entitled  to  our  notice ;  and  a  short  passage 
of  Ammianus,  who  served  in  the  armies,  and  studied  the 
character  of  Constantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than 
many  pages  of  theological  invectives.  "The  Christian 
religion,  which,  in  itself,"  says  that  moderate  historian,  "is 
plain  and  simple,  he  confounded  by  the  dotage  of  superstition. 
Instead  of  reconciling  the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority, he  cherished  and  propagated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the 
differences  which  his  vain  curiositv  had  excited.  The  hisrh- 
ways  were  covered  with  troops  of  bishops  galloj^ing  from 
every  side  to  the  assemblies,  which  they  call  synods ;  and 
while  they  labored  to  reduce  the  whole  sect  to  their  own 
particular  opinions,  the  public  establishment  of  the  posts  was 
almost  ruined  by  their  hasty  and  repeated  journeys."  ^^  Our 
more  intimate  knowledo-e  of  the  ecclesiastical  transactions 
of  the  reign  of  Constantius  would  furnish  an  ample  com- 
mentary on  this  remarkable  passage ;  which  justifies  the 
rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasius,  that  the  restless  ac- 
tivity of  the  clerg}',  who  wandered  round  the  empire  in 
search  of  the  true  faith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and 
laughter  of  the  unbelieving  world. ^-  As  soon  as  the  em- 
peror was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he 
devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Aries,  Milan, 
Sirmium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  amusement  or  toils  of 
controversy :  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  of  the 
tyrant,  Avas  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the  reasons  of  the  theo- 
logian ;  and  as  he  opposed  the  orthodox  faith  of  Xice,  it  is 
readily  confessed  that  his  incapacity  and  ignorance  were 
equal  to  his  presumption.®^     The  eunuchs,  the  women,  and 

5"  Pliilostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  2G.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chroniclv',  by  Cedienus,  and  hj'  Nicephorus.  (See  Goiliofred.  Dissert. p.  188). 
They  could  not  refuse  a  miiaele,  even  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

'■•1  So  curious  ;i  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed,  t'hristianam  religio- 
nem  absolutam  eL  simplicem,  anili  superstitionc  confundens  ;  in  qua  scrutanda 
perplexius,  quam  coinponend.^  graviusexcitaret  discidia  plurima  :  qu;e  progressa 
fusius  aluit  concertalione  verhorum.  ut  catervisantistium  jumentis  publicis  ultro 
citroque  discurreniibus,  per  synotlos  (quas  appellant)  dnm  ritum  omnem  ad 
suum  trahere  conantur  (Valesius  reads  co?ja/?»-)  rei  velii<'nlarise  oonsideret  ner- 
Yos.     Ammianus,  xxxi.  16.  p-j  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

»3  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c.  35-47.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  12-30.  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  18-32. 
Philostorg.  1.  iv.  c.  4-12, 1.  v.  c.  1-1, 1.  vi.  c.  1-5. 
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the  bishops,  who  governed  the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of  tlie 
emperor,  liad  inspired  him  with  an  insuperable  dislike  to  the 
Homoousion  ;  but  his  timid  conscience  was  alarmed  by  the 
impiety  of  Aetius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheist  Avas  aggravated 
by  the  suspicious  favor  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus ;  and  even 
the  deaths  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  who  had  been  mas- 
sacred at  Antioch,  wei-e  imputed  to  the  suggestions  of  that 
dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of  Constantius,  which  could 
neither  be  moderated  by  reason,  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was 
blindly  impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss, 
by  his  horror  of  the  opposite  extreme;  he  alternately  em- 
braced and  condemned  the  sentiments,  he  successively 
banished  and  recalled  the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi- 
Arian  factions.^*  During  the  season  of  public  business  or 
festivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in  se- 
lecting the  words,  and  Aveighing  the  syllables,  which  com- 
posed his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject  of  his  meditations 
still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers :  the  incoherent 
dreams  of  the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial  visions, 
and  he  accepted  with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of  bishop 
of  bishops,  from  those  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest 
of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.  The 
design  of  establishing  a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had 
engaged  him  to  convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy, 
Illyricum,  and  Asia,  was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own 
levity,  by  the  divisions  of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  resistance 
of  the  Catholics ;  and  he  resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive 
effort,  imperiously  to  dictate  the  decrees  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. The  destructive  earthquake  of  Nicomedia,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  some  secret  mo- 
tives of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in  the  summons.  The 
bishops  of  the  East  were  directed  to  meet  at  Seleucia,  in 
Isauria ;  while  those  of  the  West  held  their  deliberations  at 
Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic;  and  instead  of  two- 
or  three  deputies  from  each  province,  the  whole  episcoj^al 
body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  Eastern  council,  after 
consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing  debate,  sepa- 
rated without  any  definitive  conclusion.  The  council  of  the 
West  was  j^rotracted  till  the  seventh  month.     Taurus,  the 


Deum  deli^iqueutibus." 
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Praetorian  pracfect,  -was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prelates 
till  they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  oj)inion;  and  his 
efforts  were  sii])ported  by  the  power  of  banishing  fifteen  of 
the  most  refractory,  and  a  promise  of  the  consulship  if  lie 
achieved  so  difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  and  threats, 
the  authority  of  tlie  sovereign,  the  sophistry  of  Valens  and 
XJrsacius,  tlie  distress  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious 
melancholy  of  a  hopeless  exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluc- 
tant consent  of  the  bishops  of  Rimini.  The  deputies  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  imposing 
on  the  world  a  profession  of  faith  which  established  the 
I'leness^  without  expressing  the  consuhstantiaUty^  of  the 
Sou  of  God."^  But  the  triumph  of  Arianism  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  removal  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  whom  it  was 
impossible  cilher  to  intimidate  or  to  corrupt;  and  the  reign 
of  Constantius  ^vas  disgraced  by  the  unjust  and  ineffectual 
persecution  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  either  in 
active  or  speculative  life,  vrhat  effect  may  be  produced,  or 
what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  single 
mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single 
object.  The  immortal  name  of  Athanasius  ^^  will  never  be 
separated  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  w^hose 
defence  he  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty  of 
his  being.  Educated  in  the  family  of  .\lexand*^r,  he  had 
vigorously  opposed  the  early  progress  of  the  Arian  heresy  : 
he  exercised  the  important  functions  of  secretary  unTer  t'le 
aged  prelate  ;  and  tiie  fathers  of  the  Xicene  council  beheld 
with  surprise  nnd  respect  the  rising  virtues  of  the  young 
deacon.  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age 
and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded ;  and  w^ithin  five 
months  after  his  return  from  Iv^ice,  the  deacon  Athanasius 
"was  seated  on  the  archiepiscopal  tUrone  of  Egypt.  He  filled 
thnt  eminent  station  above  forty-six  years,  and  his  long  ad- 
ministration  was  spent  in   a  perpetual   combat   against  the 

^  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  pp.  418-430.  The  Greek  historians  were  very 
ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  "West. 

%  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  composed  a  panegyric  instead  of  a 
life  of  Athanasius;  but  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the  advantage  oi  drawing 
our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich  fund  of  his  own  epistle;?  and  jqiolo- 
gies  (tom.  i.  pp.  670-!)51).  1  s-hall  not  imitate  the  example  of  S<>ciaies(l.  ii.  c  1), 
■who  published  the  first  edition  of  his  history  without  givinu'  hmsclf  the  trouble 
to  consult  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrntes,  ihe  more  curious 
Sozomen,  and  the  learned  Theodoret,  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with  the 
series  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  diligence  of  Tillemont  (torn,  viii."),  and  of 
the  Benedictine  editors,  has  collected  every  fact  and  examined  every^fficulty. 
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powers  of  Arianism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled 
from  bis  throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a 
fugitive  ;  and  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  successively  witness  to  his  mei-it,  and  his  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  the  Ilomoousion,  which  he  considered  as  the 
sole  pleasure  and  business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory  of 
his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution,  the  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria  was  patient  of  labor,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of 
safety ;  and  although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion 
of  fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of  char- 
acter and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better 
than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government 
of  a  great  monarchy.  His  learning  was  much  less  profound 
and  extensive  than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished  oratory 
of  Gregory  of  Basil ;  but  Avhenever  the  primate  of  Egypt 
was  called  upon  to  justify  his  sentiments,  or  his  conduct,  liis 
unpremeditated  style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was 
clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive.  He  has  always  been  revered, 
in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  masters 
of  the  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
two  profane  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the  episcopal  character, 
the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,^^  and  that  of  divination.^^ 
Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which  impartial 
reasoners  might  ascribe  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of 
Athanasius,  were  attributed  by  his  friends  to  heavenly  in- 
spiration, and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk 
to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  first 
and  most  important  science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and 
unbroken  view  of  a  scene  which  w^as  incessantly  shifting ; 
and  never  failed  to  improve  those  decisive  moments  wdiich 
are  irrecoverably  past  before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common 
eye.  The  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  capable  of  distin- 
guishing how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and  where  he 
must  dexterously  insinuate  ;  how  long  he  might  contend  witli 
power,  and  when  he  must  withdraw  from  persecution  ;  and 

^  Sulpicius  Severus  (Hist.  Sacra,  i.  ii.  p.  306)  calls  him  a  lawyer,  a  juriscon- 
sult. Tliis  character  cannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  the  life  or  writings  of 
Athanasius. 

'•'<*  Dicebatur  enim  fatidicarum  sortium  fidem,  qureve  augurales  portenderent 
alites  scientissime  callens  aliquoties  prasdixisse  futura.  Ammlanus,  xv.  7.  A 
prophecy,  or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozomen  (1.  iv.  c.  10),  which  evidently 
proves  (if  the  crows  speak  Latin)  that  Athanasius  understood  the  language  of 
the  crows. 
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while  be  directed  the  tlmnders  of  tlie  cluirch  against  heresy 
and  rebellion,  he  could  assume,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party, 
the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper  of  a  ])rudent  leader.  The 
election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  irregu- 
larity and  precipitation  ;^^  but  the  i)ropriety  of  his  behavior 
conciliated  the  affections  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
The  Alexandrians  were  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he 
always  derived  support,  or  at  least  consolation,  from  the 
faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy  ;  and  the  hundred 
bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with  unshaken  zeal,  to  the  cause 
of  Athanasius.  In  the  modest  equipage  which  pride  and 
policy  would  affect,  he  frequently  performed  the  episcopal 
visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Xile  to 
the  confines  of  Ethiopia ;  familiarly  conversing  with  the 
meanest  of  the  populace,  and  humbly  saluting  the  saints  and 
hermits  of  the  desert.^^^  Nor  was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  among  men  whose  education  and  manners  were 
similar  to  his  own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the  ascendency 
of  his  genius.  He  appeared  with  easy  and  respectful  firm- 
ness in  the  courts  of  princes  ;  and  in  the  various  turns  of  his 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortune  he  never  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  friends,  or  the  esteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  resisted  the  great 
Constantine,  who  had  repeatedly  signified  his  will,  that  Arius 
should  be  restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.^°^  The  em- 
peror respected,  and  might  forgive,  this  inflexible  resolution, 
and  the  faction  who  considered  Athanasius  as  their  most  for- 
midable enemy,  were  constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred, 
and  silently  to  prepare  an  indirect  and  distant  assault.  They 
scattered  rumors  and  suspicions,  represented  the  archbishop 
as  a  proud  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accused  liim  of 
violating  the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene 

09  The  irregular  onlination  of  Athanasius  was  slightly  mentioned  in  the  coun- 
cils which  were  held  agjiiiist  liim.  See  Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c-  11,  and  Godefroy,  p. 
71  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
would  solemnly  attest  a,  public  falst^hood.     Athanas.  torn,  i,  p.  72G. 

1^'  See  the  liistoiies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Roswcide  ; 
and  Tillcmont,  iNleni.  Eccles.  ton».  viL,  in  the  lives  of  Antony.  Pachomiup,  &c. 
Athanasius  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  compose  the  life  of  his  fiieiid  An- 
tony, has  carefully  observed  how  often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  prophesied 
the  mischiefs  of  the  Arian  heresy.     Athanas,  tom.  ii.  pp.  49J.  49S.  <S;c. 

^^^  At  first  Constantine  threatened  in  .sjxnhinfi,  but  requested  in  writing,  koL 
a\p(x<f)<a<;  fx-ev  r/TreiAei,  vpacfxi)^  8e,  >;^iot;.  His  letters  gradually  assumed  a  menacing 
tone;  but  while  he  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  church  shotild  be  open  to 
rt//,  he  avoi<led  the  odious  name  of  Arius.  Athanasius,  like  a  skilful  politician, 
has  accurately  marked  these  distinctious  (torn.  i.  p.  768),  which  allowed  him  some 
scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 
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council,  with  the  schismatic  followers  of  Meletius/**^  Atha- 
nasius  had  openly  disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and 
the  emperor  was  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had  abused  his 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  to  persecute  those  odious  sec- 
taries ;  that  he  had  sacrilegiously  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of 
their  churches  of  Mareotis  ;  tliat  he  had  whipped  or  impris- 
oned six  of  their  bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh 
bishop  of  the  same  party,  had  been  murdered,  or  at  least, 
mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  primate. ^*^^  These  charges, 
which  affected  his  honor  and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Con- 
stantine  to  his  brother  Dalmatius  tlie  censor,  who  resided  at 
Antioch ;  the  synods  of  Caesarea  and  Tyre  were  successively 
convened  ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  East  were  instructed  to 
judge  the  cause  of  Athanasius,  before  tliey  proceeded  to  con- 
secrate the  new  church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem. 
The  primate  miglit  be  conscious  of  his  innocence  ;  but  he 
was  sensible  that  tlie  same  implacable  spirit  which  had  dic- 
tated the  accusation,  woukl  direct  the  proceeding,  and  pro- 
nounce the  sentence.  lie  prudently  declined  the  tribunal  of 
his  enemies  ;  despised  the  summons  of  the  synod  of  Caesarea ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremp- 
tory commands  of  the  emperor,  who  threatened  to  punish 
his  criminal  disobedience  if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Tyre.-^°*  Before  Athanasius,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from  Alexandria,  he  had  wisely 
secured  the  alliance  of  the  Meletians  ;  and  Arsenius  himself, 
his  imaginary  victim,  and  his  secret  friend,  was  privately 
concealed  in  his  train.  The  synod  of  Tyre  was  conducted 
by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  with  more  passion,  and  with  less 
art,  than  his  learning  find  experience  might  promise ;  his 
numerous  faction  repeated  the  names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ; 

^'^  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  produced  by  an 
episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I  liave  not  leisure  to  pursue 
the  obscure  controversy,  whith  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented  by  the  par- 
tiality of  Athanasius  and  the  ignorance  of  Epiphanius.  See  Mosheim's  General 
History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

1'^^  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sozomen  (1.  ii.  c.  25) ;  but 
Athanasius  himself,  so  copious  on  the  subjectof  Arsenius  and  the  chalice,  leaves 
this  grave  accusation  without  reply.* 

i>*  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  28.  Sozomen.  1.  ii.  c.  '25.  The 
emperor,  in  liis  Epistle  of  Convocation  (Eusob.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  42), 
seem.^  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  synod  would  apply  those  reproaches  to  Athanasius. 


*  This  grave  charge,  if  made  (and  it  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Sozo- 
men\  seems  to  have  been  silently  drop:>ed  by  the  i)arties  themselves  ;  it  is  never 
alluded  loin  the  subseijuent  investigations.  From  Sozomen  himself,  who  gives 
the  unfavorable  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  sent  to  Egypt  concerning 
the  cup, it  does  not  appear  that  they  noticed  this  accusation  of  personal  violence. 
— M. 
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and  their  clamors  were  encouraged  by  the  seeming  patience 
of  Atlianasiiis,  who  expected  the  decisive  moment  to  produce 
Arsenius  alive  and  unlmrt  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly. 
The  nature  of  the  other  charges  did  not  admit  of  such  clear 
and  satisfactory  replies ;  yet  the  archbishoj)  was  able  to 
prove,  that  in  the  village,  where  he  was  accused  of  breaking 
a  consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor  chalice 
could  really  exist.  The  Arians  who  had  secretly  determined 
the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  their  enemy,  attempted,  how- 
ever, to  disguise  their  injustice  by  the  imitation  of  judicial 
forms:  the  synod  appointed  an  episcopal  commission  of  six 
delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot ;  and  this  measure, 
which  was  vigorously  o))posed  by  the  Egy))tian  bishops, 
opened  new  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury.^°^  After  the 
return  of  the  dej)utics  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the 
council  pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and 
exile  against  the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree,  expressed  in 
the  fiercest  language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  the  bishops 
immediately  resumed  a  mild  and  devout  aspect,  such  as  be- 
came their  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulclire  of  Christ.^*^^ 

But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesiastical  judges  had  not 
been  countenanced  by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  pres- 
ence, of  Athanasius.  He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dan- 
gerous experiment,  whether  the  throne  was  inaccessible  to 
the  voice  of  truth,  and  before  the  final  sentence  could  be 
pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw  himself  into 
a  bark  which  was  ready  to  hoist  sail  for  the  Imperial  city. 
The  request  of  a  formal  audience  might  have  been  opposed 
or  eluded ;  but  Athanasius  concealed  liis  arrival,  watched 
the  moment  of  Constantino's  return  from  an  adjacent  villa, 
and  boldly  encountered  his  angry  sovereign  as  he  passed  on 
horseback  through  the  principal  street  of  Constantinople. 
So  strange  an  apparition  excited  his  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion ;  and  the  guards  were  ordered  to  remove  the  importu- 
nate suitor;  but  his  resentment  was  subdued  by  involuntary 
respect ;  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  awed  by 
the  courage  and  eloquence  of  a  bishop,  who  implored  his 
justice  and  awakened  his  conscience. ^^^     Constantine  listened 

^"•''  See,  ill  particular,  tlie  second  Apology  of  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  pp.  7GO-808), 
and  his  Epistles  to  the  Monks  (pp.  8;)S-8u(i).  'They  are  justified  hy  original  and  a\i- 
Ihcntic  documoits  ;  but  they  tvould  inspire  more  coulideuce  if  he  appeared  less 
innocent,  iind  his  enemies  less  absurd. 

^^^  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  41-47. 

J'J'^  Athanas.  toin.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius,  this  sit- 
uation would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture  than  most  of  the  stori;js  of  mir- 
acles and  martyrdoms. 
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to  the  complaints  of  Athanasius  with  impartial  and  even 
gracious  attention  ;  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  were 
summoned  to  justify  their  proceedings  ;  and  the  arts  of  the 
Eusebian  faction  would  have  been  confounded,  if  they  had 
not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate,  by  the  dexterous 
supposition  of  an  unpardonable  offence ;  a  criminal  design 
to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn  fleet  of  Alexandria,  which 
supplied  the  subsistence  of  the  new  capital. ^*^*  The  empei'or 
was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the 
absence  of  a  popular  leader  ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archiepiscopal  throne  ;  and  the  sentence,  which,  after 
long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was  that  of  a  jealous  ostra- 
cism, rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile.  In  the  remote 
province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable  court  of  Treves, 
Athanasius  passed  about  twenty-eight  months.  Tlie  death 
of  the  emperor  changed  the  face  of  public  affairs  ;  and, 
amidst  the  general  indulgence  of  a  young  reign,  the  primate 
was  restored  to  his  country  by  an  honorable  edict  of  the 
younger  Constantine,  who  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the 
innocence  and  merit  of  his  venerable  guest. ^^^ 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  Athanasius  to  a  second 
persecution ;  and  the  feeble  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of 
the  East,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians. 
Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction  assembled  at  Antioch 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral. 
They  composed  an  ambiguous  creed,  which  is  faintly  tinged 
with  the  colors  of  Semi-Arianism,  and  twenty-five  canons, 
which  still  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  orthodox  Greeks.^^^ 
It  was  decided,  with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop, 
deprived  by  a  synod,  should  not  resume  his  episcopal  func- 
tions till  he  had  been  absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal 
synod  ;  the  law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Atha- 

^"5  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  729.  Eunapius  has  related  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  pp.  36,  37) 
edit.  Commelin)  a  strange  example  of  the  cruelty  and  credulity  of  Constantino 
on  a  similar  o<^'casion.  The  eloquent  Sopater,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  provoked  the  resentment  of  Ablavius,  his  Praetorian  prajfect. 
The  coin-fleet  was  detained  for  want  of  a  south  wind  ;  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople were  discontented  ;  and  Sopater  was  beheaded  on  a  charge  that  he  had 
ftotmrf  the  winds  by  the  power  of  magic.  Suidas  adds,  that  Constantine  wished 
to  prove,  by  this  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely  renounced  the  superstition  of 
the  Gentiles. 

^^^  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice  at  Viminiacum,  and  at  C?esarea  in 
Cappadocia  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  ]>.  67G).  Tillemont  snppo.es  that  Constantine  in- 
troduced him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  brothers  in  Pannonia  (Memoires 
Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  69), 

"^  See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  i.  pp.  429^.52,  and  torn.  ii.  Annotation,  p, 
182.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  vi.  pp.  310-324.  St,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  haa 
mentioned  this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favor  and  respect.  He  reckons 
ninety-seven  bishops. 
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nasius ;  the  council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  con- 
firmed, his  degredaiion  ;  a  stranger,  named  Gregory,  was 
seated  on  his  throne  ;  and  Piiilagrius,^^^  the  praifect  of  Egypt, 
was  instructed  to  support  tlie  new  primate  with  the  civil 
and  military  powers  of  the  province.  Oppressed  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Asiatic  preLates,  Athanasius  witiidrew  from 
Alexandria,  and  passed  three  years  ^^"  as  an  exile  and  a  sup- 
pliant on  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Yatican.^^^  By  the  as- 
siduous study  of  the  Latin  language,  he  soon  qualified  him- 
self to  negotiate  with  the  western  clergy ;  his  decent  flattery 
swayed  and  directed  the  haughty  Julius ;  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  persuaded  to  consider  his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest 
of  the  Apostolic  see,  and  his  innocence  was  unanimously  de- 
clared iu  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  j^riraate  was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Milan 
by  the  emperor  Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  unlaw- 
ful pleasures,  still  professed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  gold,^^^  and  the  ministers  of  Constans  advised 
their  sovereign  to  require  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly,  which  might  act  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  West,  seventy- 
six  bishops  of  the  East,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica, 
on  the  A'erge  of  the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of 
the  protector  of  Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  degener- 
ated into  hostile  altercations ;  the  Asiatics,  apprehensive  for 
their  personal  safety,  retired  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace  ;  and 
the  rival  synods  reciprocally  hurled  their  spiritual  thunders 
against  their  enemies,  whom  they  piously  condemned  as  the 

m  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Atliauasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory  Xazianzen 
torn.  1.  Orat.  xxi.  pp.  '^90,  301. 

Ssepe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  aKer  opem. 

For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some  good  qual- 
ities in  those  men  wliom  party  lias  represented  as  tyrajitsand  monsters. 

11-  The  chronological  dittlculties  which  perplex  the  residence  of  Athanasiiisat 
Rome  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius  (Observat.  ad  Calcem,  to:u.  ii.  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  1-5)  and  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &c).  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  simple  hypothesis  of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after  the 
intrusion  of  Gregory. 

113  I  cannot  fo)bear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wetstein  (Prolego- 
men.  N.  T.  p.  19):  Si  tamen  Ilistoriam  Ecclesiasiicam  velimus  coiisulere,  pate  bit 
jam  inde  a  secnlo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  controversiis,  ecclesiie  Gnecije  doctores  in 
duas  partes  scinderentur,  ingenio,  eloquentia,  nuniero,  tantumnon  jecjuales,  earn 
partem  quae  vincere  ciipiebat  Romam  confngisse,  majestatemtiue  ponlificis  comi- 
ter  coluisse,  eoqiie  pacto  oppressis  per  pontilicem  et  episcopos  Latinos  ad versariis 
praevaluisse.  atque  orthudoxiani  in  conciliis  stabilivisse.  Eaniob  causam  Athan- 
asius, non  sine,  comitat'i,  Koniani  petiit,  plurescjue  annos  ibi  ha:;sit. 

11*  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  used  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  mighu  justify  or  excuse  this  ques- 
tionable conduct,  by  the  example  of  Cato  and  Sidney ;  the  former  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  given,  and  the  latter  to  have  received,  a  bribe  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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enemies  of  the  trueGocl.  Their  decrees  were  published  and 
ratified  in  their  respecti v'e  provinces :  and  Athanasius,  who 
in  the  West  was  i-evered  as  a  saint,  was  exposed  as  a  crimi- 
nal to  the  ablioiTence  of  tlie  East.^^^  The  council  of  Sardica 
reveals  the  first  sj-mptoms  of  discord  and  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  which  were  separated  by  the 
accidental  difference  of  faith,  and  the  permaneut  distinction 
of  lang^uac^e. 

During  his  second  exile  in  the  West,  Athanasius  wa^ 
frequently  admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence;  at  Ca]uia, 
Lodi,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews; 
the  master  of  the  ofliices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of 
the  sacred  apartment ;  and  the  uniform  moderation  of  the 
primate  might  be  attested  by  these  respectable  witnesses,  to 
whose  evidence  he  solemnly  appeals.^^^  Prudence  would 
undoubtedly  suggest  tlie  mild  and  respectful  tone  that  be- 
came a  subject  and  a  bisho]i-  In  these  familiar  conferences 
with  the  sovereign  of  tlie  West,  Athanasius  might  lament 
the  error  of  Constantius,  but  he  boldly  arraigned  the  guilt 
of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  prelates ;  deplored  the  distress 
and  danger  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  excited  Constans  to 
emulate  the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  emperor  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  employing  the  troops  and  treasures 
of  Europe  in  the  orthodox  cause;  and  signified,  by  a  concise 
and  peremptory  epistle  to  his  brother  Constantius,  that  un- 
less he  consented  to  the  immediate  restoration  of  Athanasius, 
he  himself,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the  archbishop 
on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.-^^"  But  this  religious  war,  so 
horrible  to  nature,  Avas  prevented  by  the  timely  compliance 
of  Constantius ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  East  condescended 
to  solicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  subject  whom  he  had  injured. 
Athanasius  waited  with  decent  ])ride,  till  he  had  received 
three  successive  epistles  full  of  the  strongest  assurances  of 
the  protection,  the  favor  and  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  ; 
who  invited  him  to  resume  his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added 

115  The  canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontilTs  has  almost  raised 
the  council  of  Sardica  lo  the  dignity  of  a  general  council ;  and  its  acts  have  been 
ij^norantly  or  artfully  coulounded  with  those  of  the  Nicene  synod.  See  Tille- 
monl,  torn.  vii.  p.  G8!>»  and  Geddes  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-400. 

'•"  As  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Constantius  (see  the 
Epi-^tle  to  the  Monks),  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  liim  of  his  profound  re- 
spect, we  might  distrust  the  professions  of  the  archbishop,     Tom.  i.  p.  677. 

"'"  Notwithstanding  the  discreet,  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the  manifest  for- 
gery of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by  the  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Constantius  himself.  See 
Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  693. 

Vol.  II.— 16 
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the  humiliating  precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  minis- 
ters to  attest  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were 
manifested  in  a  still  more  public  manner,  by  the  strict  orders 
which  were  despatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents 
of  Athanasius,  to  restore  tlieir  j)rivileges,  to  ])roclaim  their 
innocence,  and  to  erase  from  the  public  registers  the  illegal 
proceedings  which  had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Eusebian  faction.  After  every  satlsf action  and  sc  curity 
had  been  given,  which  justice  or  even  delicacy  could  require, 
the  primate  proceeded,  by  slow  journeys,  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress  was  marked 
by  the  abject  homage  of  the  Oriental  bishops,  who  excited 
his  contempt  without  deceiving  his  penetration. ^^^  At  An- 
tioch  he  saw  the  emperor  Constantius;  sustained,  with  mod- 
est firmness,  the  embraces  and  protestations  of  his  master, 
and  eluded  the  proposal  of  allowing  the  Arians  a  single 
church  at  Alexandria,  by  claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
empire,  a  similar  toleration  for  his  own  party;  a  reply  which 
might  have  ap})eared  just  and  moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an 
indejiendent  prince.  The  entrance  of  the  archbishop  into 
his  capital  w^as  a  triumphal  procession  ;  absence  and  persecu- 
tion had  endeared  him  to  the  Alexandrians ;  his  authority, 
which  he  exercised  with  rigor,  was  more  firmly  established  ; 
and  his  fame  was  diffused  from  ^Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian  world. "^ 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  neces- 
sity of  dissembling  can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting 
forgiveness ;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon  depiived 
Athanasius  of  a  powerful  and  generous  protector.  The  civil 
war  between  the  assassin  and  the  only  surviving  brother  of 
Constans,  which  afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years, 
secured  an  interval  of  repose  to  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
the  two  contending  parties  were  desirous  to  conciliate  the 

ii8  I  have  always  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  the  retractation  of  L^'^rsa- 
cius  and  Valens  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  776).  Tiieir  epistles  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of  so  different  a  cast  from  each  other,  that  they  can- 
not both  be  genuine.  The  one  speaks  the  language  of  criminals,  who  confess  their 
guilt  and  infamy;  the  other  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an  honorable 
reconciliation.* 

119  The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from  Athanasius 
himsrlf,  tom.  i.  pp.  769,  and  822,  843.  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c' 15.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  19.  Theo- 
doret,  1.  ii.  c.  11,  12.     Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c  12. 


*  I  cannot  quite  comprehend  the  ground  of  Gibbon's  doubts.  Athanasius  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  fact  of  their  retractation.  (Athan.  Op.  i. }).  i:^9,  edit.  Benedict.) 
The  epistles  are  apparently  translations  from  the  Latin,  if,  in  fact,  more  than 
the  substance  of  the  epistles.  That  to  Athanasius  i^^  brief.  alm«.>st  abrupt.  Their 
retractation  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  address  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Rimini  to  Constantius.    Athan.  de  Syuodis.  Op.  t.  p.  723.— M. 
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friendship  of  a  bishop,  who,  by  the  weiglit  of  his  personal 
authority,  might  determine  the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  an 
important  province.  He  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  tyrant,  with  whom  lie  was  afterwards  accused  of 
holding  a  secret  correspondence  ;  ^-^  and  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest  father,  the  most 
reverend  Athanasius,  that,  notwithstanding  the  malicious 
rumors  which  were  circulated  by  their  common  enemies,  he 
had  inherited  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne,  of  his 
deceased  brother.^^^  Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have 
disposed  the  primate  of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of 
Constans,  and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius  ;  but  as  he 
clearly  understood  that  the  apprehensions  of  Constantius  were 
liis  only  safeguard,  the  fervor  of  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  the  righteous  cause  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated. 
The  ruin  of  Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  ob- 
scure malice  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who  abused 
the  authority  of  a  credulous  monarch.  Tlie  monarch  him- 
self avowed  the  resolution,  which  he  had  so  long  suppressed, 
of  avemring  his  private  injuries;^-  and  the  first  winter  after 
liis  victory,  which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against 
an  enemy  more  odious  to  him  than  the  vanquished  tyrant 
of  Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the  death  of  the 
most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel 
order  would  have  been  executed  without  hesitation,  by  the 
ministers  of  open  violence  or  of  specious  injustice.  The 
caution,  the  delay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in 
the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  dis- 
covered to  the  Avorld  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had 
already  revived  a  sense  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman 
government.  Tiie  sentence  which  was  j^ronounced  in  the 
synod  of  Tyre,  and  subscribed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Eastern  bishops,  had  never  been  expressly  repealed ;  and  as 
Athanasius  had  been  once  degraded  from  his  e];)iscopal  dig- 
nity by  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  every  subsequent  act 
might  be  considered  as  irregular,  and  even  criminal.     But 

121'  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  pp.  677,  678)  defends  his  innocence  by  pathetic  com- 
plaints, solemn  assertions,  and  specious  arguments.  He  admits  that  letters  had 
been  forged  in  Ins  nami:;,but  he  requests  that  liis  own  secretaries  and  those  of  the 
tyrant  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former, 
or  received  bv  the  latter. 

•5!i  Alhanas.  torn-  i.  pp.  825-844 

122  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  861.  Theodoret.  1.  ii.  c.  16,  The  emperor  declared,  that 
he  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius,  than  he  had  been  to  vanquish  Mag- 
nentius or  Sylvan  us. 
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tlie  memory  of  the  firm  and  effectual  support  which  the 
primate  of  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the 
Western  church,  engaocd  Constantius  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  till  lie  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Latin  bishops.  Two  years  were  consumed  in  ecclesias- 
tical negotiations  ;  and  the  important  cause  between  the 
emperor  and  one  of  liis  subjects  was  solemnly  debated,  first 
in  the  synod  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of 
Milan, ^'^^  which  consisted  of  above  three  hundred  bishops. 
Their  integrity  vv\as  gradually  undermined  by  the  arguments 
of  the  Arians,  the  dexterity  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  ju-essing 
solicitations  of  a  prince  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  dignity,  and  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst 
he  influenced  those  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the  most  in- 
fallible symptom  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully 
practiced  ;  honors,  gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and 
accepted  as  the  price  of  an  episcopal  vote ;  ^-^  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  repre- 
sented as  the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  friends  of  Athana- 
sius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their  leader,  or  to  their 
cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the  sanctity  of  their 
character  rendered  less  dangerous,  they  maintained,  in  pub- 
lic debate,  and  in  private  conference  with  the  emperor,  the 
eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.  They  declared, 
that  neither  the  hope  of  his  favor,  nor  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.^^^ 
They  afiirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and 
obsolete  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tvre  had  lono:  since  been 
tacitly  abolished  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  honorable  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence 
or  recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.  They 
alleged,  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the  unani- 

*2'^  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  erroneously  re- 
lated by  the  Greek  writers,  that  we  must  rejoice  in  the  supply  of  some  letters  of 
Eiisebius,  extracted  by  Baroiiius  from  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Var- 
cellae,  and  of  an  old  life  of  Dionysius  of  Milan,  publirhed  by  Bollandus.  See 
Baronius,  A.D.  355,  and  Tillemont,  torn.  vii.  p.  1415. 

1-^  The  honors,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so  many  bishops,  are  mentioned 
with  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud  to  accept  them.  "  We 
combat  (says  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  against  Constantiiis  the  Antichrist;  who  strokes 
the  belly  instead  of  scourging  the  back;"  qui  non  dorsa  caedit;  sed  ventrem 
palpat.     Hilarius  contra  Constant,  c.  5,  p.  1240. 

•-^  Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  (xv.  7),  who  had  a 
very  dark  and  s'perficial  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Liberius  *  *  * 
perseveranter  renitebatiir,  nee  visum  hominem,  nee  auditum  damnare,  nefas 
ultimum  saepe  exclamans  ;  aperte  scilicet  recalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbitrio.  Id 
euiui  ille  Athanasio  semper  infestus,  &c. 
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mous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and  bad  been  acknowledged  in  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica,^^^  by  the  impartial  judgment 
of  the  Latin  church.  They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of 
Athanasius,  who,  after  enjoying  so  many  years  Ids  seat,  liis 
re])utation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  was 
again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most  groundless  and  ex- 
travagant accusations.  Their  language  was  specious  ;  their 
conduct  was  honorable  ;  but  in  this  long  and  obstinate  con- 
test, which  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  on  a  single 
bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interesting  object  of  de- 
fending or  removing  the  intrepid  champion  of  tlie  Nicene 
faith.  The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise,  in 
ambiguous  language,  their  real  sentiments  and  designs;  but 
the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  witli  the  favor  of  the  people, 
and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should 
purge  themselves  from  the  susjMcion  of  lieresy  before 
tlicy  ])resumed  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  great  Atha- 
nasius,^^'^ 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  was  indeed  on  the  side 
of  Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the  clamors  of  a  factious  or 
venal  majority ;  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were 
not  dissolved,  till  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been 
solemidy  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Western,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  The  bishops  Avho 
had  opposed,  were  required  to  subscribe,  the  sentence,  and 
to  unite  in  religious  communion  with  the  suspected  leaders 
of  the  adverse  party.  A  formulary  of  consent  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent  bishops  : 
and  all  those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opinion  to 
the  public  and  ins])ired  wisdom  of  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Milan,  were  immediately  banished  by  the  emperor,  who  af- 
fected to  execute  tlie  degrees  of  tlie  Catholic  church. 
Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honorable  bnnd  of  con- 
fessors and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of  Cordova, 
Paulinus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vei- 
cellie,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  de- 
serve to  be  particularly  distinguished.     The   eminent   sta- 

120  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardica.  If  the 
bishoi)s  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would  have  been  Ot  to  7G. 
M.  de  Tillemont  (see  torn.  viii.  pp.  1147-115^)  is  justly  surprised  that  so  small  a 
majority  sliould  have  proceeded  so  vigorously  agaiust  their  adversaries,  thd 
pi'incii)a]  of  wliojn  they  iniiiiediately  deposed. 

127  Sulp.  Severus  iiiHist.  Sacra,  l.  ii.  p.  412. 
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tion  of  Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the  empire ; 
the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the  venerable 
Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favorite  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine,  and  the  father  of  the  Nicene  faith,  placed  those  prel- 
ates at  the  head  of  tlie  Latin  church  :  and  their  example, 
either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably  be  imi- 
tated by  the  episcoj^al  crowd.  But  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  some  time  ineffectual.  The 
Spaniard  declared  liimself  ready  to  suffer  under  Constan- 
tius,  as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under  his 
grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  liis 
sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and  his  own 
freedo-m.  When  he  was  banished  to  Beraea  in  Thrace,  he 
sent  back  a  large  sum  which  had  been  offered  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  journey ;  and  insulted  the  court  of 
Milan  by  the  liaughty  remark,  that  the  emperor  and  his 
eunuchs  might  want  that  gold  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their 
bishops.^-^  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius  was  at 
length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  confinement. 
The  Roman  j)ontiff  purchased  his  return  by  some  criminal 
compliances  ;  and  afterwards  ex])iated  his  guilt  by  a  season- 
able repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence  were  employed 
to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrejjit  bishop  of 
Cordova,  wliose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose  faculties 
were  perhaps  impaired  by  the  weight  of  a  hundred  years  ; 
and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the  Arians  provoked  some  of 
the  orthodox  party  to  treat  with  inhuman  severity  the 
character,  or  rather  the  memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old 
man,  to  whose  former  services  Christianity  itself  was  so 
deeply  indebted. ^-^ 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a  brighter  lustre 
on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered  with  un- 
shaken fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  i-eligious 
truth.  The  ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived 
them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  advice,  separated 
those  illustrious  exiles  into  distant  provinces,  and  carefully 
selected  the  most  inhospitable  spots  of  a  great   empire.^^^ 

128  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  xy.  7.  See  Theodoret,  L 
ii.  o«  16.     Athanas.  tom.  1.  pp.  834-8- >7.    Hilar.  Fragment  i. 

1-*  The  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont  (tom.  vii.  pp.  524-561),  who  in  the 
most  extravas^ant  terms  first  admires,  and  then  reprobates,  the  lishop  of  Cordova. 
In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall,  the  prudenoe  of  Athanasius  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

I'i'  The  confessors  of  ihe  West  were  successively  baTii^^hed  to  the  de.'^erts  of 
Ara^>ia  oi-  Thebiiis,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest  parts  of  Phry- 
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Yet  they  soon  experienced  that  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
the  most  barbarous  tracts  of  Cappadocia,  were  less  inhospi- 
table than  the  residence  of  those  cities  in  which  an  Arian 
bishop  could  satiate,  without  restraint,  the  exquisite  rancor 
of  theological  hatred.^^^  Their  consolation  was  derived  from 
the  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  independence,  from  the 
applause,  tlie  visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal  alms  of  their 
adherents, ^^'-^  and  from  the  satisfaction  which  they  soon  en- 
joyed of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  adversaries 
of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious  taste 
of  the  emperor  Constantius ;  and  so  easily  was  he  offended 
by  the  slightest  deviation  from  his  imaginary  standard  of 
Christian  truth,  that  he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those 
who  defended  the  consubstantiality^  those  who  asserted  the 
similar  substance^  and  those  who  denied  the  likeness  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Three  bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for 
those  adverse  opinions,  might  possibly  meet  in  the  same 
place  of  exile  ;  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  tem- 
per, might  either  ])ity  or  insult  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  their 
antagonists,  whose  present  sufferings  would  never  be  com- 
pensated by  future  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bishoj^s  of  the 
West  were  designed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the 
ruin  of  Athanasius  himself.-^^^  Six-and-twenty  months  had 
elapsed,  during  which  the  Imperial  court  secretly  labored, 
by  the  most  insidious  arts,  to  remove  him  from  Alexandria, 
and  to  withdraw  the  allowance  which  supplied  his  popular 
liberality.  But  when  the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and 
proscribed  by  the  Latin  church,  was  left  destitute  of  any 
foreign  support,  Constantius  despatched  two  of  his  secreta- 
ries with  a  verbid  commission  to  announce  and  execute  the 
order  of  his  banishment.  As  the  justice  of  the  sentence  was 
publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party  the  only  motive  which 

gia,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impious  Montaiiists,  &c.  When  the 
heretic  Ag tins  was  too  favorably  entertained  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilieia,  tlie  place 
of  his  exile  was  changed,  by  the  advice  of  Acacias,  to  Amblada,  a  distri(-t  inhab- 
ited by  savages,  and  infested  by  war  and  pestilence.     I'hilostorg,  1.  v.  c.  2. 

I'l  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  in  his  own  let- 
ters, published  by  Baronius,  A.I).  35G,  Ko.  92-10L\ 

1--  Caeteium  exulcs  satis  constat,  totius  orbis  stiuliis  oelebratos,  pecTUiiasque 
eis  in  sumptum  afFatim  congestas,  legationibus  quoque  eos  plcbis  Catholicse  ex 
omnibus  fere  provinciis  frequentatos.  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  p.  414.  Athanas. 
torn.  i.  pp.  83G,  8  tO. 

i«  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Athanasius 
may  be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able  Apology  to  Con- 
staiitius  (torn,  i,  p.  GT.'!),  his  first  Apology  for  his  /light  (p.'TOl),  his  prolix  Epistle 
to  the  Solitaries  (p.  808),  and  the  original  protest  of  the  people  of  Alexandria 
against  tlie  v.olences  committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  8GG).  Sozomen  (1.  iv.  c.  9)  has 
thrown  into  the  nanative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  circumstances. 
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could  restrain   Constantius  from    giving  his  messengers  the 
sanction  of  a  Avritten  mandate,  must  be  imputed  to  ]iis  doubt 
of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which   he 
might  expose  the  second  city,  and  the  most  fertile  province 
of  the  empire,  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the  resolution 
of  defending,  by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their  spirit- 
ual father.     Such  extreme  caution   afforded  Athanasius  a 
specious  pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an  or- 
(ier,  which  he  could  not  reconcile,  either  with  the  equity,  or 
with  the  former  declarations,  of  his  gracious  master.     The 
civil  powers  of  Egypt  found  themselves   inadequate   to  the 
task  of  persuading  or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his 
episcopal  throne  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated, that  all  proceedings  and  all  hostilities  should  be  sus- 
pended till  the  emperor's  pleasure  had  been  more  distinctly 
ascertained.     By  this  seeming  moderation,  the    Catholics 
were  deceived  into  a  false  and  fatal  security  ;  while  the  le- 
gions of  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Libya,  advanced,  by  secret 
orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather  to  sui'prise, 
a  capital  habituated  to  sedition,  and  inflamed  by  religious 
zeal.^^''     The  position  of  Alexandria,  between  the  sea  and 
the  Lake  Mareotis,  facilitated  the  approach   and  landing  of 
the  troops ;  who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
before  any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken,  either  to  shut 
the  gates  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts  of  defence.     At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three  days  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  Syrian  us,  duke  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  live 
thousand  soldiers,  armed  and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unex- 
pectedly invested  the  church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  arch- 
bishop, with  a  part  of  his  clergy  and  people,  perfoi-med  their 
nocturnal    devotions.      The    doors   of   the     sacred   edifice 
yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  every  horrid  circumstance  of  tumult  and  blood- 
shed ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  fragments  of 
military  w^eapons,  remained  the  next   day  an    unexception- 
able evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  the  enter- 
prise of  Syriai^us  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  irruption 
rather  than  as  an  absolute  conquest.     The  other  churches  of 
the  city  were  profaned  by  similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at 

*34  Athanasius  tad  lately  sent  for  Antony,  and  some  of  his  chosen  monks. 
They  descended  from  their  mountain,  announced  lo  the  Alexandrians  the  sanc- 
tity of  Athanasius,  and  were  honorably  conducted  hy  the  avchbislioi)  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  tlie  city.  Athanas,  torn.  ii.  po.  491,  492,  See  likewise  Kutinus,  iii.  164, 
ui  Vit.  Patr.  p.  254. 
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reastfour  months,  Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
a  licentious  army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  hos- 
tile faction.  Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed  ;  who  may 
deserve  the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither 
provoked  or  revenged  ;  bishops  and  presbyters  were  treated 
with  cruel  ignominy  ;  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped 
naked,  scourged  and  violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citi- 
zens were  plundered  ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  religious 
zeal,  lust,  avarice,  and  private  resentment,  were  gratified 
with  impunity,  and  even  with  applause.  The  Pagans  of 
Alexandria,  Avho  still  formed  a  numerous  and  discontented 
party,  were  easily  persuaded  to  desert  a  bishop  whom  they 
feared  and  esteemed.  The  hopes  of  some  peculiar  favors, 
and  the  apprehension  of  being  involved  m  the  general  pen- 
alties of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  famous  George 
of  Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiving  the  consecra- 
tion of  an  Arian  synod,  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne 
by  the  arms  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  appointed  Count 
of  Egypt  for  the  execution  of  that  important  design.  In 
the  use,  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  tyrant 
George  disregarded  the  laws  of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of 
humanity  ;  and  the  same  scenes  of  violence  and  scandal 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital,  were  repeated  in 
more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Encouraged 
by  success,  Constantius  ventured  to  approve  the  conduct 
of  his  ministers.  By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle,  the 
emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a 
popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic 
of  his  eloquence  ;  expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the 
most  reverend  George  the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as 
the  patron  and  benefactor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of 
Alexander  himself.  But  he  solemnly  declares  his  unalter- 
able resolution  to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  seditious 
adherents  of  the  wicked  Athanasius,  who,  by  flying  from 
justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt,  and  escaped  the  ignomini- 
ous death  which  he  had  so  often  deserved. ^^^ 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent 
dangers ;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary  man 
deserve  and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night 
when  the  church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops 
cf  Syrianus,  the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected, 

135  Athnnas.  tom.  i.  p.  G04.    The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secreta-  ies,  while  tliey 
express  their  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem  of  Athanasius. 
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with  calm  and  intre]^id  dignity,  the  approach  of  death. 
Wliilc  the  public  devotion  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage 
and  cries  of  terror,  he  animated  his  trembling  congregation 
to  express  their  religious  confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the 
psalms  of  David  which  celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of 
Israel  over  the  haughty  and  impious  tyrant  of  Egypt.  The 
doors  were  at  length  burst  open  :  a  cloud  of  arrows  was 
discharged  among  the  people ;  the  soldiers,  with  drawn 
swords,  rushed  forwards  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  dread- 
ful gleam  of  their  armor  was  reflected  by  the  holy  luminaries 
which  burnt  round  the  altar.^^''  Athanasius  still  rejected 
the  pious  importunity  of  the  monks  and  presbj-ters,  who 
were  attached  to  his  person  ;  and  nobly  refused  to  desert 
his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety  the  last 
of  the  congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the  night 
favored  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop  ;  and  though  he  ^^as 
oppressed  by  the  w^aves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he 
w  as  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion, 
he  still  recovered  his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian 
guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be  the  most 
acceptable  present  to  the  en]])eror.  From  that  moment  the 
primate  of  Egypt  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies, 
and  remained  above  six  years  concealed  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.^^"^ 

The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  exasperated  mon- 
arch had  endeavored,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Ethiopia,*  to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the 
most  remote  and  sequestered  regions  of  the  earth.  Counts, 
praefects,  tribunes,  whole  armies,  were  successively  em- 
l^loyed  to  pursue  a  bishop  and  a  fugitive  ;  the  vigilance  of 

136  These  minute  circumstances  are  curiou^?,  as  tliey  arc  literally  transcribed 
from  the  protest,  which  was  j)ubliciy  presenLed  throe  days  afterwards  by  the 
Caiholics  of  Alexandria.    See  Athanas.  torn.  4,  p.  867. 

i'^'"  The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  A  rnauld,  and  have  ex- 
patiated witii  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and  exile,  of  tliose  cele- 
brated doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  very  dexterously  managed  by  the 
Abb6  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien.  torn.  i.  p.  130. 


*  The  princes  were  called  Aeizanas  and  Saiazanas.    Athanasius  calls  them 
the  kings  of  Axum  (6i  ep  Av^ovfxei  Tupan/oi)-    In  the  superscription  of  his  letter, 

Constantius  gives  them  no  title,  Ni/cjjrrj?  Kofo-TavTio^  ^e-yiffro?  a€^a(jTo<;  Xi^iiva    Kai 

^aC,ava-  Mr.  Salt,  duringhis  lirst  journey  in  Ethiopia  (in  1806),  discovered,  in  the 
ruins  of  Axnm,  a  long  and  very  interesting  inscription  relating  to  these  princes. 
It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Aeizanas  over  the  Bongaitjp  (St. 
Martin  considers  them  the  Blemmyes.  whose  trne  name  is  Bedjah  or  Bodjah). 
Aeizanas  is  styled  king  of  ihe  Axumiles,  the  Homeritcs,  of  I\aeidnn,  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, of  the  Snbarites,  of  Silca,  of  Tiamo,  of  the  Bougaites,  and  of  Kaei.  It 
aiJpears  that  at  this  time  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  ruled  over  the  HomeriteS; 
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the  civil  and  military  powers  was  excited  by  llie  Imperial 
edicts ;  liberal  rewards  were  promised  to  the  man  who 
should  produce  Athanasius,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  and  the 
most  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  tliose  who 
should  dare  to  protect  the  public  enemy.^^**  But  the  deserts 
of  Thebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  wild,  yet  submis- 
sive fanatics,  who  preferred  the  commands  of  their  abbot  to 
the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  The  numerous  disciples  of 
Antony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as 
their  father,  admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  wliich 
he  conformed  to  their  strictest  institutions,  collected  every 
word  which  dropped  from  his  lips  as  the  genuine  effusions 
of  inspired  wisdom  ;  and  persuaded  themselves,  that  their 
prayers,  their  fasts,  and  their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious 
than  the  zeal  which  they  expressed,  and  the  dangers  which 
they  braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  innocence. ^"^  The 
monasteries  of  Egypt  were  seated  in  lonely  and  desolate 
places,  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or  trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the 
well-known  signal  which  assembled  several  thousand  robust 
and  determined  monks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  liad  been 
the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  Wlien  their  dark 
retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to  the 
executioner  ;  aucl  supported  their  national  character,  that 
tortures  could  "never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession 
of  a  secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.^^*^  The 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  de- 
voted their  lives,  was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well-disci- 
plined multitude  ;  and  on  the  nearer  ajDproach  of  danger,  he 
was  swiftly  removed  by  their  ofKcious  hands,  from  one 
place  of  concealment  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  formid- 
able  deserts  which  the  gloomy  and  credulous  temj^er  of 

133  Hinc  jam  toto  orbe  profugus  Athanasius,  ncc  tillus  ei  tutus  a<l  latendiim 
supererat  locus.  Tribuiii,  Piaifecti,  Comites,  exercitus  quoque,  a<l  pervesiij^aii- 
dum  euni  movcntur  edictis  Imperialibus ;  i)raiinia  delatoribus  proijonuiittir,  si 
qui:i  eum  vivuni,  si  id  minus,  caput  certe  Atlianasii  detuliss<;t.    Kulin.  1.  i.  c.  IG. 

J''-*  Gregor,  Nazianzen.  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  pp.  384,  o85.  See  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pp.  170-410,  ^'J0-S80, 

"0  Et  nulla  tonnentorum  vis  inveniri  adhuc  potuit ;  quae  obdurato  illius  tractiis 
latroni  invito  elicere  potuit,  ut  nomen  proprium  dicat.  Ammian.  xxii.  10,  and 
Valesius  ad  locum. 


the  inhabitants  of  Yemen.  He  was  not  yet  a  Christian,  as  he  calls  himself  son  of 
the  invincible  Mars,  vibi  0eov  avLKrirov  "Apewj.  Another  brother  besides  Saiuza- 
iias,  named  Adephas,  is  mentioned,  though  Aci/.anas  seems  to  have  been  sole 
king.  Sec  St.  INIartin,  note  on  Le  Beau.  ii.  151,  Salt's  Travels.  Silv.  de  Sacy. 
note  in  Annales  des  Voyages,  xii.  p.  53. — M. 
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superstition  hod  peopled  with  daBmons  and  savage  monsters. 
The  retirement  of  Atlianasius,  Avhicli  ended  only  with  tlie  life 
of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  ])art,  in  the  society 
of  the  monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as  guards,  as 
secretaries,  and  as  messengers  ;  but  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic  party 
tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  pursuit  was 
abated,  to  emerge  from  the  desert,  to  introduce  himself  into 
Alexandria,  and  to  trust  his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.  His  various  adventures  might  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He 
was  once  secreted  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  had  scarcely 
left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female 
slave  ;^^^  and  he  was  once  concealed  in  a  still  more  extraor- 
dinary asylum,  the  house  of  a  virgin,  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the  whole  city  for  her 
exquisite  beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as  she  related 
the  story  many  years  afterwards,  she  was  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a  loose  undress,  who, 
advancing  with  hasty  steps,  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the 
protection  which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision 
to  seek  under  her  hospitable  roof.  Tlie  pious  maid  accepted 
and  preserved  the  sacred  pledge  which  was  intrusted  to  her 
prudence  and  courage.  Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any 
one,  she  instantly  conducted  Athanasiusintoher  most  secret 
chamber,  and  watched  over  his  safety  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  friend  and  the  assiduity  of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the 
danger  continued,  she  regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and 
provisions,  washed  his  feet,  managed  his  correspondence, 
and  dexterously  concealed  from  the  eye  of  suspicion  this 
familiar  and  solitary  intercourse  between  a  saint  whose 
character  required  the  most  unblemished  chastity,  and  a 
female  Avhose  charms  might  excite  the  most  dangerous 
emotions. ^^^  During  the  six  years  of  persecution  and  exile, 
Atlianasius  repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and  faithful  ccm- 
j^anion  ;  and  the  formal  declaration,  that  he  saK^  the  councils 
of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,^^^  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  was 

1^1  Rufln.  1. 1.  0.  18.  Sozomen.l.  iv.  c.  10.  Tliis  and  tho  followincc  story  will 
be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Atlianasius  always  inhabited  the 
asylum  which  he  accidentally  or  occasionally  had  used. 

1*2  Palladiiis(Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  136,  In  ^'it.  Patrum,  p.  116),  the  original  author 
of  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in  her  old  n-^e  still  remem- 
bered with  plrasure  so  pious  and  honorable  a  connection.  I  cannot  induljTO  the 
delicacy  of  Baronius,  Valesius.  Tilleniont,  &c.,  who  almost  reject  a  story  so  un- 
worthy, as  they  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

"•■'  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  .Sf.i).  i  agree  with  Tilleinoi\t  (torn.  viii.  p.  11P7),  that  his 
expressions  imply  a  personal,  thoiigh  perhaps  secret,  visit  to  the  synods. 
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secretly  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convocation. 
The  advantage  of  personally  negotiating  with  his  friends, 
and  of  observing  and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies, 
might  justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and  danger- 
ous an  enterprise  :  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by  trade 
and  navigation  with  every  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean. 
"From  the  depth  of  his  inaccessible  retreat  the  intre])id  primate 
waged  an  incessant  and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  of 
the  Arians  ;  and  his  seasonable  writings,  which  were  dili- 
gently circulated  and  eagerly  perused,  contributed  to  nnite 
and  animate  the  orthodox  party.  In  his  public  apologies, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  himself,  he  sometimes 
affected  the  praise  of  moderation  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in 
secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed  Constantius  as  a 
weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his  family,  the 
tyrant  of  the  republic  and  the  Antichrist  of  the  church.  In 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch,  who  had 
chastised  the  rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of 
Sylvan  us,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetra- 
nio,  and  vanquished  in  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnentius, 
received  from  an  invisible  hand  a  Avound,  which  he  could 
neither  heal  nor  revenge  ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine  was  the 
first  of  the  Christian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength  of 
those  ])rinciples,  which,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  could  resist 
the  most  violent  exertions  "*  of  the  civil  power. 

The  persecution  of  Atlianasius,  and  of  so  many  respecta- 
ble bishops,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or 
at  least  for  the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  sub- 
ject of  indignation  and  discontent  to  all  Christians,  except 
those  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  The 
people  regretted  the  loss  of  their  faithful  pastors,  whose 
banishment  was  usually  followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger ^"^^  into  the  episcopal  chair;  and  loudly  complained, 
that  the  right  of  election  was  violated,  and  tliat  they  were 
condemned  to  obey  a  mercenary  usurper,  whose  person  was 
unknown,  and  whose  principles  were  suspected.     The  Catho- 

^**  The  epistle  of  Atlianasius  to  the  monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  which  the 
public  must  feel  to  bi-  true  (vol.  i.  pp.  834,  ^!^)G);  anil,  in  compliment  to  his  readers, 
he  has  introduced  the  comparisons  of  Pharaoh,  Ahab,  Belshazzar,  &c.  The 
boldness  of  Hilary  was  attended  with  less  danger,  if  he  jiublished  his  invective 
in  Gaul,  after  the  revolt  of  Julian  ;  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius, 
and  almost  challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont,  tom.  vii.  p. 
905. 

"-'  Atlianasius  Ctom.  i.  p.  Rll)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice,  which  he 
afterwards  exemplilics  (p.  Hfil)  in  the  pretended  election  of  Felix.  Three  eunuchs 
represented  the  ftoman  people,  and  three  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  as* 
Bumftd  the  functions  of  the  bishops  of  the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 
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lies  might  prove  to  the  -world,  that  they  Avore  not  involved 
in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of  their  ecclesiastieal  governor,  l)y 
])ub]icly  testifying  their  dissent,  or  by  totally  separating 
themselves  from  his  eommnnion.  The  first  of  tliese  methods 
was  invented  at  Antioeh,  and  practiced  with  sncli  success, 
tliat  It  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Christian  world.  Tlie 
doxology,  or  sacred  hymn,  winch  celebrates  the  glory  of  the 
Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflections; 
and  the  substance  of  an  orthodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  difference  of  a  disjunctive,  or  a 
copulative,  particle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more  regu- 
lar jisalmody,^^*^  were  introduced  into  the  pul)lic  service  by 
Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  two  devout  and  active  laymen,  who 
Avere  attached  to  the  Nicene  fnith.  Under  their  conduct  a 
swarm  of  monks  issued  from  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of 
well-disciplined  singers  were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Antioeh,  the  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,"''^  was  triumphantly  chanted  by  a  full  chorus  of 
voices;  and  the  Catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine,  the  Arian  jn'elate,  who  bad  usur])ed  the  throne  of 
the  venerable  Eustathius.  The  same  zeal  which  inspired 
their  songs  prompted  the  more  scrupulous  members  of  the 
orthodox  party  to  form  separate  assemblies,  which  were 
governed  by  the  presbyters,  till  the  death  of  their  exiled 
bishop  allowed  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  new  epis- 
copal pastor."^  The  revolutions  of  the  court  multiplied  the 
number  of  pretenders ;  and  the  same  city  was  often  dis- 
puted, under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or 
even  four,  bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  their  resj^ective  followers,  and  alternately  lost  and  re- 

"6  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72,  73,  pp.  966-984)  has 
coUected  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  church  sing- 
ing, botli  in  tlie  East  and  West.* 

^*7  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c,  13.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  subject  with  singu- 
lar accuracy  (p.  147,  &c.).  There  were  three  heterodox  forms  :  "  To  the  Father  by 
the  Son,  a«r/  in  the  Holv  Ghost";  "To  the  Father,  anrf  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
Ghost"  ;  and  "  To  tho  Father  in  the  Son  o/j(/the  Holy  Ghost." 

"3  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  ricrid 
party  of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a 
schism,  and  lasted  about  fourscore  years.  See  Tillemont.  Mem.  EccIcr.  torn.  vii. 
pp.  3.5-54.  11.37-11.58,  tom.  viii.  pp.  537-632,  1314-13.S2.  In  many  churches,  the 
Arians  and  HomooTisians,who  had  renounced  each  other's  communion,  continued 
for  some  time  to  join  in  prayer.    Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  14. 


*  Arius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  im- 
pressing his  doctrines  on  tlie  popular  ear  :  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers, 
and  travellers,  and  set  them  to  common  airs;  '•  beguiling  the  ignorant,  by  tho 
sweetness  of  his  music,  info  the  impiety  of  his  doctrines."  Philostorgius,  ii.  2. 
Arian  singers  used  to  parade  the  streets  of  Constantinople  by  night,  till  Chrj-sos- 
tom  arrayed  against  them  a  band  of  orthodox  choristers.    Sozomen,  \iii. — M. 
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gained  the  temporary  possessions  of  the  cliurch.  The  abuse 
of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman  government  new 
causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of  civil  society 
were  torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  rchgious  factions;  and 
the  obscure  citizen,  who  miglit  calmly  have  surveyed  the 
elevation  and  fall  of  successive  emperors,  imagined  and  ex- 
perienc^ed  that  his  own  life  and  fortune  were  connected  with 
tlie  interests  of  a  popular  ecclesiastic.  The  example  of  the 
two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind, 
under  tlie  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantino. 

I.  Tiie  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  sta- 
tion and  his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attach- 
ment of  a  great  people  ;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the 
prayers,  the  menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince. 
When  tlie  eunuchs  had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile  of 
Liberius,  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  a  tumult  en- 
gaged them  to  use  the  utmost  precautions  in  the  execution 
of  tlie  sentence.  The  capital  was  invested  on  every  side, 
and  the  praefect  was  commanded  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
bishop,  either  by  stratagem  or  by  open  force.  The  order 
was  obeyed,  and  Liberius,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  at  the 
hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftly  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Roman  people,  before  their  consternation  was  turned 
into  rage.  As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  banishment 
into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was  convened,  and  the 
clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a  public  and  solemn 
oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never  to  acknowledge  the 
usurper  Felix ;  who,  by  the  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  had 
been  irregularly  chosen  and  consecrated  within  the  walls  of 
a  profane  palace.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  their  pious  ob- 
stinacy subsisted  entire  and  unshaken  ;  and  when  Constan- 
tius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the  importunate  soli- 
citations of  a  people,  who  had  preserved,  as  the  last  remnant 
of  their  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign 
with  familiar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators 
and  most  honorable  citizens,  after  pressing  their  husbands 
to  intercede  in  favor  of  Liberius,  were  advised  to  undertake 
a  commission,  which  in  their  hands  would  be  less  dangerous, 
and  might  prove  more  successful.  The  emperor  received 
with  politeness  these  female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and 
dignity  were  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress 
and  ornaments :  he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of 
following  their  beloved  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions 
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of  the  enrtli ;  and  consentod  tliat  tlie  two  bishops,  Libcrius 
arul  Felix,  slioiild  govern  in  ])e:iCe  their  respective  congreg:i- 
tions.  But  the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  repiignvit  to  the 
practice,  and  even  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  times,  tliat 
when  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  ])ublio]y  read  in  the 
Circus  of  Home,  so  reasonable  a  project  of  accommodation 
was  rejected  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  eager  vehe- 
mence wliich  animated  the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment 
of  a  horse-race,  was  now  directed  towards  a  different  object; 
and  the  Circus  resounded  with  the  shout  of  thousands,  wlio 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  "One  God,  One  Christ,  One  Bishop!" 
The  zeal  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  cause  of  Liberius  was 
not  confined  to  words  alone  ;  and  the  dangerous  and  bloody- 
sedition  which  they  excited  soon  after  the  departure  of  Con- 
stantius determined  that  prince  to  accept  the  submission  of 
the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  undivided  do- 
minion of  the  capital.  After  some  ineffectual  resistance, 
his  rival  was  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  and  the  power  of  the  op])osito  faction  ;  the  adher- 
ents of  Felix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets,  in 
the  public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even  in  the  churches; 
and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon  the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the  massacres  of  Marius,  and 
the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.^"'^ 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  Christians  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong 
and  ])owerful  faction  of  Infidels,  who  envied  the  ]n-osperity, 
and  who  ridiculed,  even  in  their  theatres,  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  church.  Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  bosoin  of  tlie 
faith.  The  capital  of  the  East  had  never  been  polluted  by 
the  worsliip  of  idols  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  peo])le  had 
re3j)ly  imbibed  the  opinions,  the  virtues,  and  the  passions, 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  of  that  age  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  e])iscopal 
throne  was  disputed  by  Paul  and  JMacedonius.  l>y  tlieir 
zenl  and  abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station  to 
which  they  asj)ired3  and  if  the  moral  ch:iracter  of  Mace- 
donius  was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  a  prior  election   and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine. 

^*^  See,  on  tliis  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  Rome,  Ammianus.  xv.  7.  Athaiias. 
toni.  i.  p|>.  h;!4,  K(il.  Sozoinen,  1.  iv,  c.  IT).  Tlieotlorel,  1.  ii.  «'.  17.  Snip.  Sever. 
Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  413.  Hieronyni.  Chrou.  Marcellin.  et  Fuuslin.  Libell.  pp.  3,4. 
Tillemont,  Mdm.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  33G. 
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His  firm  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given 
Paul  a  place  in  the  calendar  among  saints  and  martyrs, 
exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  Arians.     In  the  space 
of  fourteen  years  he  was  five  times  driven  from  his  throne ; 
to  which  he  was  more  frequently  restored   by  the  violence 
of  the  j)e()])le,  than  by  the  permission  of  the  prince;  and  tlie 
power  of  Macedonius  could  be  secured  only  by  the  death  of 
his  rival.     The   unfortunate    Paul  was  dragged   in   chains 
from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  most  desolate 
places  of  Mount  Taurus,-^^^  confined  in   a  dark  and  narrow 
dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  and  at  length  strangled, 
by  the   order   of   Philip,  one  of   the  principal  ministers  of 
the  emperor  Constantius.^^^     The  hrst  blood  which  stained 
the  new  capital  was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest ;  and 
many  pei*sons  were  slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.     The  commission  of  en- 
forcing a  sentenr^e  of  banishment  against  Paul,  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Hermogenes,  the  master-general  of  tlie  cavalry  ; 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  fatal  to  himself.     The  Catholics 
rose  in  the  defence  of  their  bishop ;  the  palace  of  Hermo- 
genes was  consumed  ;  the  first  military  ofl5cer  of  the  emj^ire 
was  dragged  by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tino])le,  and,  after  he  expired,  his  lifeless  corpse  was  exposed, 
to   their  wanton   insults.-'^^     The  fate  of   Hermogenes   in- 
structed Philip,  the  Praetorian  j^raefect,  to   act  Avith  more 
precaution  on  a  similar  occasion.     In  the  most  gentle  and 
honorable  terms,  he  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippus,  which  had  a  private  communication 
with' the  palace  and  the  sea.     A  vessel,  which  lay  ready  at 
the  garden  stairs,  immediately  hoisted  sail ;  and,  while  the 
people  were  still  ignorant  of  the  meditated  sacrilege,  their 
bishop  was  already  embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica. 

^'^  Cucufius  was  the  last  stac^e  of  his  life  and  sufTeiings.  The  situation  of  that 
lonely  town,  en  the  confines  of  <  appadocia,  Cilicia,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  has 
occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity  ;  out  we  are  directed  to  thetrne  spot  by 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  C;csarea  to  Anazarbus.  See  Cellarii  Geograph. 
torn.  ii.  p.  213.     Wesseling  ad  Itinerar.  pp.  171i,  703. 

'■''•  .(\thanasin8  (torn.  i.  pp.  703,  813,  814)  a.iirms,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
that  Paul  was  murrlered  ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  common  fame,  but  even  to  the 
unsuspicious  testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of  the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  he 
ackjiowledgcs  that  the  heretics  attributed  to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  Athanasius  is  servilely  copied  by  Soctrates  (1.  ii.  c.  2Q  ;  but 
Sozonten,  who  discovers  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (1.  iv.  c.  2)  to  insinuate 
a  prudent  doubt. 

'^^  Ammianus  (xiv,  10)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tjragic  event.  But  we 
110  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history.* 


*  Tlie  murder  of  Hermogenes  took  place  at  the  first  expulsion  of  Paul  from 
the  see  of  Constantinople. — M. 

Vol.  II.— 17 
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They  soon  beheld,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates 
of  the  pabice  thrown  open,  and  the  usurper  Macedonius 
seated  by  the  side  of  tlie  praefect  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which 
Avas  surrounded  by  trooj^s  of  guards  with  drawn  swords. 
The  military  procession  advanced  towards  the  cathedi-al ; 
tlie  Arians  and  the  Catliolics  eagerly  rushed  to  occupy  that 
important  post ;  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the  tumult.  Ma- 
cedonius, who  was  supported  by  a  regular  force,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory ;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  clamor 
and  sedition ;  and  the  causes  which  appeared  the  least  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  dispute,  were  sufficient  to  noui'ish 
and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in 
which  the  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been  deposited 
Avas  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishop  transported  those  ven- 
erable remains  into  the  church  of  St.  Acacius,  This  prudent 
and  even  pious  measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  pro- 
fanation by  the  whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoou- 
sian  doctrine.  The  factions  immediately  flew  to  ai-ms,  the 
consecrated  ground  was  used  as  their  field  of  battle  ;  and 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  has  observed,  as  a  real 
fact,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the 
church  overflowed  with  a  stream  of  blood,  which  filled  the 
porticos  and  the  adjacent  courts.  The  writer  who  should 
impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious  principle,  would 
betray  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human  nature;  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  motive  which  misled  the  sin- 
cerity of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  disguised  the  licen- 
tiousness of  passion,  suppressed  the  remorse  which,  in  an- 
other cause,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  rage  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Constantinople. ^^^ 

The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constantius, 
which  did  not  always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and 
resistance,  was  justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his 
capital,  and  the  criminal  behavior  of  a  faction,  which  op- 
posed the  authority  and  religion  of  their  sovereign.  The 
ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile,  and  confiscation,  were 
inflicted  with  partial  rigor ;  and  the  Greeks  still  revere  tlie 
holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  a  reader,  and  a  subdeacon,  who 
were  accused  of  the  murder  of  Ilermogenes,  and  beheaded 

153  §60  Socrates.  ]  ji.  c.  6,  7,  12, 13,  15,  16,26,  27  38,  and  Sozomen,  1,  iii.  3,  4,  7, 
P,  1  iv.  c.  ii.  21.  TUe  Jj.ct3  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantinople,  of  wliich  Photius  has 
iiiado  an  ^bstpact  (Phot.  Bihliot.  pp.  1410-1430),  aifa  an  indifferent  oopy  of 
i^ese  hig'torians ;  but  a  modern  Greek,  who  could  write  the  life  of  a  saint  with- 
p'nt  adding  ^pjbles  and  miracles,  ia  entitled  to  some  commendation. 
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at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  By  an  edict  of  Constantius 
against  the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  those  who  refused  to  com- 
municate with  the  Arian  bishops,  and  particularly  with 
Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the  immunities  of  ecclesi- 
astics, and  of  the  rights  of  Christians  ;  they  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  possession  of  the  churches ;  and  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  execution  of  this  unjust  law,  in  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was  committed  to  the 
zeal  of  Macedonius ;  tlie  civil  and  military  powers  were 
directed  to  obey  his  commands  ;  and  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant  in  the  support  of  the  Ilomoiou- 
sio7i,  exceeded  the  commission,  and  disgraced  the  reign,  of 
Constantius.  The  sacraments  of  the  church  were  adminis- 
tered to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the  vocation, 
and  abhorred  the  princi])les,  of  Macedonius.  The  rites  of 
baptism  were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who,  for 
that  purpose,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  friends 
and  parents  ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held 
open  by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was 
forced  down  their  throat ;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were 
either  burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells,  or  inhumanly  com- 
pressed between  sharp  and  heavy  boards. ^^^  The  Novatians 
of  Constantmople  and  the  adjacent  country,  by  their  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  Ilomoousian  standard,  deserved  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Catholics  themselves.  Macedonius  was 
informed,  that  a  large  district  of  Paphlagonia  ^^^  was  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  those  sectaries.  He  resolved  either  to 
convert  or  to  extirpate  them  ;  and  as  he  distrusted,  on  this 
occasion,  the  efficacy  of  an  ecclesiastical  mission,  he  com- 
manded a  body  of  four  thousand  legionaries  to  march 
against  the  rel)els,  and  to  reduce  the  territory  of  Mantinium 
under  his  spiritual  dominion.  The  Novatian  peasants,  ani- 
mated by  despair  and  religious  fury,  boldly  encountered 
the  invaders  of  their  country;  and  though  many  of  the 
Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Roman  legions  were  van- 
quished by  an  irregular  multitude,  armed  only  with  scythes 

'54  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c  27,  38.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  21,  The  principal  assistants  of 
Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  Ijishops  of  Nicoinedia  and 
Cyzicus,  wlio  were  esteeuied  for  tlieir  virtues,  and  especially  for  their  clKuity.  1 
cannot  forbear  reminding  the  reader,  that  the  dilference  between  the  Jlomoousioii 
and  liomoiousion,  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theolojiical  eye- 

i-.j  VVe  are  ignciant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In  speaking  of 
these  four  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  the  author  of  the  acts  of 
St.  Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  aot^iuoi,  ijyaAayyeq,  ray ixara,  which  Nicephorus 
very  properly  translates  thousands-     A'ales.  ad  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  o8. 
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finfl  axes  ;  and,  except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an  ignominious 
flight,  four  thousancl  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  successor  of  Constantius  has  expressed,  in  a 
concise  but  lively  manner,  some  of  the  theological  calami- 
ties which  afflicted  the  em])ire,  and  more  especially  the 
East,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the  sla\e  of  his  own 
passions,  and  of  those  of  his  eunuchs:  "Many  wei-e  impris- 
oned, and  persecuted,  and  driven  into  exile.  Whole  ti'oops 
of  those  who  are  styled  heretics,  were  massacred,  particu- 
larly at  Cyzicus,  and  at  Samosata.  In  Paphlagonia,  Bithy- 
Tiia,  Gallatia,  and  in  many  other  provinces,  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  laid  waste,  and  utterly  destroyed. ^^^ 

While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controversy  consumed  the 
vitals  of  the  empire,  the  African  provinces  were  infested  by 
their  peculiar  enemies,  the  savage  fanatics,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Circuincellions^  formed  the  strength  and  scandal  of 
the  Donatist  party. J'^'^  The  severe  execution  of  the  laws  of 
Constantine  had  excited  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  resist- 
ance ;  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  son  Constans,  to  restore 
the  imity  of  the  church,  exasperated  the  sentiments  of  mutual 
hatred  which  had  first  occasioned  the  separation  ;  and  the 
methods  of  force  and  corruption  employed  by  the  two  Im- 
perial commissioners,  Paul  and  Macarius,  furnished  the 
schismatics  with  a  specious  contrast  between  the  maxims  of 
the  apostles  and  the  conduct  of  their  pretended  successors. ^^^ 
The  peasants  who  inhabited  the  villages,  of  Numidia  and 
INIauritania,  were  a  ferocious  race,  who  had  been  imperfectly 
reduced  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  laws  ;  who  were 
imperfectly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  who  were 
actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
their  Donatist   ceachers.     They  indignantly   supported  the 

I'"'"  Julian.  Epistol.  lii.  p.  436,  edit.  Spanh^im. 

157  See  Optatus  Milevitaims  (particularly  iii.  4).  with  the  Donatist  history,  by 
M.  Dupin,  and  tlie  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  e<lition.  The  numerous  cir- 
cumstances which  Augu:*tin  has  mentioTied,  of  the  fury  of  the  C'ircumcellio  8 
against  others,  and  again>>t  themselves,  have  been  laboriously  collected  by  Tille- 
inont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  vi  pp.  147-1G5  ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  de.ign, 
exposed  the  injuries  which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 

i-'S  It  is  amusing  enougli  to  observe  the  language  of  opposite  parties,  when 
they  speak  of  the  same  men  and  things.  Gratus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  begius  the 
acclamations  of  an  orthodox  synod, '' Gratias  Deo  omnipotenli  etChsistu  Jesu 
*  *  *  qui  imperavit  religiosissimo  Constant!  Imperatori,  ut  voLum  gereret 
imitatis,  et  mitteret  ministros  saTuti  operis  famulos  Del  Paulum  et  IMacarium." 
IMoiiument.  Vet.  ad  Cakem  Optati,  p.  313.  '"Ecce  subito  "  (says  the  Donatist 
author  of  the  Passion  of  Marcnlus^,  "  de  Constantis  regis  tyraniuc^  domo  *  *  * 
pollutuni  Marcarianae  persecntionis  murmur  inorepuit,  et  daahus  bestiis  ad 
Africam  missis,  eod^m  scilicet  IVIacario  et  Panlo,  execrandum  prorsus  ac  dirum 
ecclesiae  certamen  indictum  est;  ut  populns  Christianus  ad  unionem  cunis  tradi- 
toribus  faciendam,  nudatis  militum  gladiis  et  draconura  pra^sentibus  signis,  et 
tubarura  vocibus  cogeretur."    Monument  p.  304. 
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exile  of  their  bishops,  the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and 
the  interruption  of  tlieir  secret  assemblies.  The  violence  of 
the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained  by  a 
military  guard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal  violence ; 
and  the  blood  of  some  popular  ecclesiastics,  which  had  been 
shed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an 
eager  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  these  holy  martyrs. 
By  their  own  cruelty  and  rashness,  the  ministers  of  persecu- 
tion sometimes  provoked  their  fate  ;  and  the  guilt  of  an  ac- 
cidental tumult  precipitated  the  criminals  into  despair  and 
rebellion.  Driven  from  their  native  villages,  the  Donatist 
peasants  assembled  in  formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the 
Getulian  desert;  and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of  labor 
for  a  life  of  idleness  and  rapine,  which  was  consecrated  by 
the  name  of  religion,  and  faintly  condemned  by  the  doctors 
of  the  sect.  The  leaders  of  the  Circumcellions  assumed  the 
title  of  captains  of  the  saints  ;  their  principal  weapon,  as 
they  were  indifferently  provided  with  swords  and  spears,  was 
a  huge  and  weighty  club,  which  they  termed  an  Israelite  ; 
and  the  well-known  sound  of  "  Praise  be  to  God,"  which  they 
used  as  their  cry  of  war,  diffused  consternation  over  the  un- 
armed provinces  of  Africa.  At  first  their  depredations  were 
colored  by  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  but  tliey  soon  exceeded  the 
measure  of  subsistence,  indulged  without  control  their  intem- 
perance and  avarice,  burnt  the  villages  whicli  they  had 
pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  coun- 
tiy.  Tlie  occupations  of  husbandry,  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  were  interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Circumcellions  pre- 
tended to  restore  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind,  and  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  civil  society,  they  opened  a  secure  asylum 
for  the  slaves  and  debtors,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  their 
holy  standard.  When  they  were  not  resisted,  they  usually 
contented  themselves  with  plunder,  but  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion provoked  them  to  acts  of  violence  and  murder  ;  and  some 
Catholic  priests,  who  had  imprudently  signalized  their  zeal, 
were  tortured  by  the  fanatics  with  the  most  refined  and  wan- 
ton barbarity.  The  spirit  of  the  Circumcellions  was  not  al- 
ways exerted  against  their  defenceless  enemies  ;  they  engaged, 
and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of  the  ]n*ovince  ;  and  in 
the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they  attacked  in  the  open  f^eld, 
but  with  unsuccessful  valor,  an  advanced  guard  of  the  Im- 
perial cavalry.  The  Donatists  who  were  taken  in  arms,  re- 
ceived, and  they  soon  deserved,  the  same  treatment  which 
might  have  been  shown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 
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The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  sword, 
tlie  axe,  or  the  fire  ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation  were 
multiplied  in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  tlie  hope  of  mutual  for- 
giveness. In  the  beginning  of  the  pi-esent  century,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed  in  the  perse- 
cution, the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Camisards  ;  and  if  the  fanatics  of  Languedoc  surpassed  those 
of  Numidia,  by  tlieir  military  achievements,  the  Africans 
maintained  their  fierce  independence  Avith  more  resolution 
and  perseverance.^^® 

Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  tyranny  ; 
but  the  rage  of  the  Donatists  was  inllamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a 
\evy  extraordinary  kind ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed 
among  them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surely  be 
paralleled  in  any  country  or  in  any  age.  Many  of  these 
fanatics  were  possessed  with  the  horror  of  life,  and  the  de- 
sire of  martyrdom  ;  and  they  deemed  it  of  little  moment  by 
what  means,  or  by  Avhat  hands,  they  perished,  if  their  con- 
duct was  sanctified  by  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith,  and  tJie  hope  of  eternal  hap- 
piness.-^*^^  Sometimes  they  rudely  disturbed  the  festivals, 
and  profaned  the  temj^les  of  Paganism,  with  the  design  of 
exciting  the  most  zealous  of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  in- 
sulted honor  of  their  gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their 
way  into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  compelled  the  affrighted 
judge  to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  They 
frequently  stopped  travellers  on  the  public  higliways,  and 
obliged  them  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  reward,  if  they  consented,  and  by  the  threat  of 
instant  death,  if  they  refused  to  grant  so  very  singular  a 
favor.  When  they  were  disai^pointed  of  every  other  resource, 
they  announced  the  day  on  which,  in  the  presence  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  they  should  cast  themselves  headlong 
from  some  lofty  rock ;  and  many  precipices  were  shown, 
which  had  acquired  fame  by  the  number  of  religious  suicides. 
In  the  actions  of  these  desperate  enthusiasts,  who  were  ad- 
mired by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred  by 
the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  impartial  philosopher 
may  discover  the  influence  and  the  last  abuse  of  that  inflexible 

159  The  Histoire  des  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12  mo.  Villefranche,  1760,  may  bo 
recommended  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  some  attention  to  discover 
tbe  religion  of  the  author. 

100  The  Donatist  suicides  alleged  in  their  justification  the  example  of  Eazias, 
which  is  related  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees. 
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spirit,  which  was  originally  derived  from  the  character  and 
principles  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions,  which 
distracted  the  peace,  and  dishonored  the  triumph,  of  the 
church,  will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  Pagan  historian,  and 
justify  the  complaint  of  a  venerable  bishop.  The  experience 
of  Ammianus  had  convinced  him,  that  the  enmity  of  the 
Christians  towards  each  other,  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage 
beasts  against  man  ;^^^  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  patheti- 
cally laments,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by 
discord,  into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tempest,  and 
of  hell  itself.-^'^^  The  fierce  and  partial  writers  of  the  times, 
ascribing  all  virtue  to  themselves,  and  imputing  all  guilt  to 
their  adversaries,  liave  painted  the  battle  of  the  angels  and 
demons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject  such  pure  and  per- 
fect monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will  impute  an  equal, 
or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good  and  e^•il  to 
the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed  the  appella- 
tions of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated  in 
the  same  religion,  and  the  same  civil  society.  Their  hopes 
and  fears  in  the  present,  or  in  a  future  life,  were  balanced  in 
the  same  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error  might  be  in- 
nocent, the  faith  sincere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  corrupt. 
Their  passions  were  excited  by  similar  objects ;  and  they 
might  alternately  abuse  the  favor  of  the  court,  or  of  the 
people.  The  metaphysical  oj^inions  of  the  Athanasians  and 
the  Arians  could  not  influence  their  moral  character ;  and 
they  were  alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant  spirit  which  has 
been  extracted  from  the  pure  and  simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence,  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  own  history  the  honorable  epithets  of  political 
and  philosophical,^^^  accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montes- 
quieu, for  neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  Constantine,  by  which 
the  exercise  of  the  Pagan  worship  was  absolutely  suppressed, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of 
j^riests,  of  temples,  and  of  any  public  religion.  The  zeal  of 
the  philosophic  historian  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  in- 
duced him  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambiguous  testimony  of  those 

'<^  Nullas  infestas  homiiiibus  bestias,  ut  sunt  sibi  ferales  plerique  Christiano- 
rum,  expertus.     Ammiau.  xxii.  5. 

lo:!  Gregor,  Naziauzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  See  Tilleir.ont,  torn,  vi.  p.  501,  quarto 
edit. 

163  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  dcs  EtablissementsdesEurop^eiisdans 
lea  deux  ludes,  torn.  i.  p.  9. 
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ecclesiastics,  who  have  too  lightly  ascribed  to  their  favorite 
hero  the  merit  of  a  general  persecution.^^'*  Instead  of  al- 
leging this  imaginary  law,  which  would  have  blazed  in  the 
front  of  the  Imperial  codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the 
original  epistle,  Avhich  Constantine  addressed  to  the  followers 
of  the  ancient  religion ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer  dis- 
guised his  conversion,  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne. 
He  invites  and  exhorts,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  empire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
master ;  but  he  declares,  that  those  who  still  refuse  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  celestial  light,  may  freely  enjoy  their  tem- 
ples and  their  fancied  gods.  A  report,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  paganism  were  suppressed,  is  formally  contradicted  by 
the  emperor  himself,  who  wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of 
his  moderation,  the  invincible  force  of  habit,  of  prejudice, 
and  of  superstition .^^^  Without  violating  the  sanctity  of  his 
promise,  without  alaiTning  the  fears  of  the  Pagans,  the  art- 
ful monarch  advanced,  by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  to  under- 
mine the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric  of  polytheism.  The 
partial  acts  of  severity  which  he  occasionally  exercised, 
though  they  were  secretly  prompted  by  a  Christian  zeal, 
were  colored  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice  and  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  and  while  Constantine  designed  to  ruin  the  founda- 
tions, he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  the  ancient  religion. 
After  the  example  of  the  Avisest  of  his  predecessors,  he  con- 
demned, under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult  and 
impious  arts  of  divination ;  which  excited  the  vain  hopes, 
and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those  who  were 
discontented  with  their  present  condition.  An  ignominious 
silence  was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  which  had  been  publicly 
convicted  of  fraud  and  falsehood  ;  the  effeminate  priests  of 
the  Nile  were  abolished ;  and  Constantine  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  Roman  censor  when  he  gave  orders  for  the  demo- 
lition of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia ;  in  which  every  mode 
of  prostitution  was  devoutly  practiced  in  the  face  of  day, 


»M  According  to  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantiti.  1.  ii.  c.  45),  the  emperor  prohib- 
ited, both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  ra  ixvcraaa.  *  *  *  «  t^?  EiScoAoAoTpeia?  ; 
the  abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idohttry.  Socrates  (}.  i.  c.  17)  and  Sozomen  (1.  ii. 
c.  4,  5)  have  represented  the  conduct  of  Constantine  with  a  jnst  regard  to  triitli 
and  history,  which  has  been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21)  .ind  Orosius, 
(vii.  28).  Turn  deinde  (says  the  latter)  primus  Constantinus  ./ms/o  ordinoet/><o 
vicem  vertit  edicto  ;  siquidem  statuit  citra  ullam  hoiainum  caedem,  paganorum 
templa  claudi. 

""See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  56,  60.  In  the  sermon  to  the  as- 
sembly of  saints,  which  the  emperor  prououiiced  when  he  was  mature  in  years 
and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c.  xii.)  that  they  are  permitted  to  ofEer 
eacrilices,  and  to  exercise  every  part  of  their  religious  worship. 
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and  to  the  honor  of  Venus.^^*^  The  Imperial  city  of  Con- 
stantinople was,  in  some  measure,  raised  at  the  expense,  and 
was  adorned  with  the  spoils,  of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece 
and  Asia ;  the  sacred  property  was  confiscated  ;  the  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported,  with  rude  familiarity, 
among  a  people  who  considered  them  as  objects,  not  of 
adoration,  but  of  curiosity ;  the  gold  and  silver  were  re- 
stored to  circulation  ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  bishops,  and 
the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying, 
at  once,  their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resentment.  But 
these  depredations  Avere  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  Ro- 
man world  ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long  since  accus- 
tomed to  endure  tlie  same  sacrilegious  rapine,  from  the 
tyranny  of  princes  and  proconsuls,  who  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  design  to  subvert  the  established  religion.^^^ 

The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
father,  with  more  zeal,  and  with  less  discretion.  The  pre- 
tences of  rapine  and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied  ;^^^ 
every  indulgence  was  shown  to  tlie  illegal  behavior  of  the 
Christians;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Paganism;  and  the  demolition  of  the  temples  was  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  auspicious  events  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius.^^^  The  name  of  Constantius  is  pre- 
fixed to  a  concise  law,  which  Miight  have  superseded  the 
necessity  of  any  future  prohibitions.  "  It  is  our  pleasure, 
that  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cities,  the  temples  be  immedi- 
ately shut,  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the 
power  of  offending.  It  is  likewise  our  pleasure,  that  all  our 
subjects  should  abstain  from  sacrifices.  If  any  one  should 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sw^ord  of  vengeance, 
and  after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confiscated  to 
the  public  use.  We  denounce  the  same  penalties  against 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they  neglect  to  punish  the 

166  See  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constaiitin.  1.  iii.  c.  54-58,  and  1.  iv.  c.  23,  25.  Those 
acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  witli  tlie  suppression  of  the  Bacchanals,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  lsi>,  by  the  magistrates  of  Pagan  Home. 

^^'  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantiu.  1.  iii.  c.  54)  and  Libanius  (Urat.  pro  Templis, 
pp.  9,  10,  edit.  Gothof red)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege  of  Constantine,  which 
they  viewed  in  very  dilYerent  lights.  The  latter  expressly  declares,  that  "  he 
made  use  of  the  sacred  money,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship  ;  the 
temples  indeed  were  impoverished,  but  the  sacre<l  xites  were  performed  there." 
Lardner's  flewish  ajid  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 

'•''^  Ammianus  (xxii.  4)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were  spoliis  templo- 
rum  pasti.  Libanius  says  (Orat.  pro  Temp,  1.  p.  23)  that  the  emperor  often  gave 
away  a  temple,  like  a  dog,  or  a  liorse,  or  a  slave,  or  a  gold  cup  ;  but  the  devout 
philosopher  takes  care  to  observe,  that  these  sacrilegious  favorites  very  seldom 
prospered. 

'•"'^See  Gothof  red.  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  2C2.  Liban.  Orat.  Parental,  c.  x. 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsec.  torn,  vii,  p.  235. 
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criminals."  ^'^  But  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  formidable  edict  was  either  composed  without 
being  published,  or  was  published  Avitliout  being  executed. 
Tlie  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  wliich  arc  still 
extant  of  brass  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the  public  ex- 
ercise of  the  Pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine.  In  the  East,  as  Avell  as  in  the  West, 
in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  a  great  number  of  tem- 
ples were  respected,  or  at  least  were  spared  ;  and  the  devout 
multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  of  festivals, 
and  of  processions,  by  the  permission,  or  by  the  connivance, 
of  the  civil  government.  About  four  years  after  the  sup- 
posed date  of  this  bloody  edict,  Constantius  visited  the  tem- 
ples of  Rome ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behavior  is  recom- 
mended by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  succeeding  princes.  "  That  emperor,"  says 
Symmachus,  "  suffered  the  privileges  of  the  vestal  virgins  to 
remain  inviolate;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on 
the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted  the  customary  allowance  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  public  rites  and  sacrifices ;  and, 
though  he  had  embraced  a  different  religion,  he  never  at- 
tempted to  deprive  the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  an- 
tiquity." "^  The  senate  still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by 
solemn  decrees,  the  divine  memory  of  their  sovereigns ;  and 
Constantine  himself  was  associated,  after  his  death,  to  those 
gods  whom  he  had  renounced  and  insulted  during  his  life. 
The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  prerogatives,  of  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  assumed  by 
Augustus,  were  accepted,  without  hesitation,  by  seven  Chris- 
tian emperors ;  who  were  invested  with  a  more  absolute 
authority  over  the  religion  which  they  had  deserted,  than . 
over  that  which  they  professed.^'^ 

I'o  Placuit  omnibus  locis  atque  iirbibus  universis  claudi  protinus  teiTipla,  et 
accessu  vetitis  omnibus  liceiitiam  delinqnendi  perditis  abnegari.  Volumus  etiara 
cunctos  a  sacrificiis  abstinere.  Quod  siquis  aliquid  forte  hujusmodi  perpetraverit, 
gladio  sternatur:  facultates  etiani  perenipti  tisco  decernimus  vindicari  :  et  simiL'- 
ter  adtligi  rectoresprovinciarum  sit'ac-inora  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod.  Tlieodcfi. 
1.  xvi.  tit.  X.  leg.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in  the  date  of 
this  extravagant  law ;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which  the  negligence  of  magis- 
trates is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M.  de  la  Bastie  (Mem.  de  I'Acada- 
mie,  torn.  xv.  }>.  08)  conjectures,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than 
the  minutes  of  a  law,  the  hi  ads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scririis 
Memorije,  among  the  i»apers  of  Coiistautius,  aud  afterwards  inserted, as  a  worthy 
model,  in  the  Tlieodosian  Code. 

^'1  Symmach.  Epistol.  x.  54. 

^'2  The  fourtli  Dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  sur  le  Souverain  Pontificat  des 
Empereurs  Romains(in  theM^m.de  I'Acad.  lom.  xv.  pp.  75- 144),  is  a  very  learned 
and  judicious  performance,  which  explains  the  state,  and  proves  the  toleration, 
of  Paganism  from  Constantine  to  Gratian.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus,  that  Gra- 
tian  was  the  first  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  the  murmurs  of  bigotry  on  that  subject  are  almost  silenced. 
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The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of 
Paganism  /  ^"^  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was  less 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  princes  and  hisliops,  who  were 
more  immediately  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  do- 
mestic rebellion.  The  extirpation  of  idolatry '^''^  might  have 
been  justified  by  the  established  principles  of  intolerance  ; 
but  the  hostile  sects,  which  alternately  reigned  in  the  Imperial 
court,  were  mutually  apprehensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps 
exasperating,  the  minds  of  a  powerful,  though  declining  fac- 
tion. Every  motive  of  authority  and  fashion,  of  interest 
and  reason,  now  militated  on  the  side  of  Christianity  ;  but 
two  or  three  generations  elapsed,  before  their  victorious  in- 
fluence was  universally  felt.  The  religion  which  had  so  long 
and  so  lately  been  established  in  the  Koman  empire  was  still 
revered  by  a  numerous  people,  less  attached  indeed  to  spec- 
ulative opinion  than  to  ancient  custom.  The  honors  of  the 
state  and  army  were  indifferently  bestowed  on  all  the  sub- 
jects of  Constantino  and  Constantius ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  knowledge  and  weaMi  and  valor  was  still  engaged 

^"3  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  pagans  and  paganism,  I  shall  now 
trace  the  singular  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  words.  1.  Ua-yTj,  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signilies  a  fountain  ;  and  the  rural  neighbor- 
hood, which  frecjuented  the  same  fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  of 
pagns  and  pagans.  (Festus  sub  voce,  ajid  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Ueorgic.  ii.  382).  2. 
By  an  easy  extension  of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  synonymous, 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxviii.  5) ;  aniltlie  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name,  wliich 
has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  3.  The 
amazing  increase  of  the  military  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  correlative 
term  (Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  555) ;  and  all  the  ^^{'oyj/e  who  were  not  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  prince  were  branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
pagans.  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  24,  43,  77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  !(!.  Tertullian  de  Pallio,  c. 
4.)  4.  The  Christians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  their  adversaries,  who  refused 
his  sacrament ,  or  military  oath  of  baptism,  might  deserve  the  metaphoric  al  name 
of  pagans  ;  and  this  popular  reproach  "was  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  (A.  D.  365)  into  Imperial  laws  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18) 
and  theological  writings.  5.  Christianity  gradually  tilled  the  cities  of  the  em- 
pire :  the  old  religio)i,  in  the  timeof  Prudentius(advers.  Symmachuni,  1.  i.  ad  fin.) 
and  Orosins  (in  Pr.-efat.  Hist.),  retired  and  languished  in  oLiscure  villages  ;  and 
the  word  pagans,  with  its  new  significatiori,  reverted  to  its  primitive  origin.  6. 
Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of 
pagans  has  been  successively  applied  to  all  the  idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the 
old  and  new  world.  7.  The  Latin  Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on 
their  mortal  enemies,  the  Mahometans;  and  the  purest  Unitarians  were  branded 
with  the  unjust  reproach  of  i<lolatry  and  paganism.  See  Gerard  \  ossius,  Etynio- 
logicou  I>inguae  Latinae,  in  his  works,  tom.  i.  p.  42^  ;  Godefroy's  Commentary  on 
the  Theodosian  Code,  tom.  vi.  p.  250  ;  and  Ducange,  Medi.ne  et  lnlim:e  J^atinitau 
Glossar. 

^■^  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  ami  Athens,  E'SwAoj/  and  Aarpct'a  were  ancient 
and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness,  an  apparition  (Homer. 
Odys.  xi.  GO  I),  a  representation,  an  image,  created  cither  by  fancy  or  art.  The 
latter  <lenoted  any  sort  of  service  or  slavery.  The  Jews  of  Egypt,  who  translated 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5)  to  the 
religious  worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists, or  Grecian 
Jews,  has  beeji  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers  ;  and  the  reproach 
of  iflolafnj  (EifitoAoAaTpcta)  has  stigmatized  that  visible  and  abject  mode  of 
superstition,  which  some  sects  of  Christianity  should  not  hastily  impute  to  the 
polytheists  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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in  the  service  of  polytheism.  The  superstition  of  the  senator 
and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet  aiul  tlie  i)liilosopher,  was 
derived  from  very  different  causes,  but  they  met  with  equal 
devotion  in  tlie  tem])les  of  tlie  gods.  Their  zeal  was  insen- 
sibly provoked  by  the  insulting  trium])h  of  a  proscribed 
sect;  and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  tlie  well-grounded 
confidence,  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young 
and  valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from  the  arms  of 
the  Barbarians,  had  secretly  embraced  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

JULIAN  IS    DECLARED  EMPEROR  BY   THE  LEGIONS  OF    GAUL. 

HIS     3IARCH     AND     SUCCESS. THE     DEATH     OF     CONSTAN- 

TIUS. CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JULIAN. 

While  the  Romans  languished  under  the  ignominious 
tyranny  of  eunuchs  and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were 
repeated  with  transport  in  every  part  of  the  emjnre,  except 
in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  Tlie  barbarians  of  Germany 
had  felt  and  still  dreaded,  the  arms  of  the  young  Caesar ;  his 
soldiers  were  the  companions  of  his  victory ;  the  grateful 
provincials  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign  ;  but  the  favor- 
ites, Avho  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were  offended  by  his 
virtues;  and  they  justly  considered  the  friend  of  the  people 
as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the  fame  of  Julian 
was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  language  of  satire,  tried  the  efficacy  of  those  arts 
which  they  had  so  often  practiced  with  success.  They  easily 
discovered  that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affecta- 
tion ;  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  a  hairy  savage,  of  an  ape  in- 
vested with  the  purjjle,  were  applied  to  the  dress  and  person 
of  the  philosophic  warrior ;  and  his  modest  despatches  were 
stigmatized  as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious 
Greek,  a  sj^eculative  soldier,  Avho  had  studied  the  art  of 
war  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy.^  The  voice  of  mal- 
icious folly  was  at  length  silenced  by  the  shouts  of  victory ; 
the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  longer 
be  painted  as  an  object  of  contemj^t ;  and  the  monarch  him- 

^  Omnes  qui  plus  poteraiit  in  palutio,  adulandi  professores  jam  docti,  recte 
ooiisulta,  prospereque  complcta  veitebant  in  deiidituluin :  talia  sine  modo 
strepeiiles  iiisulse  ;  in  odium  veiiit  ciuu  victoriis  suis  ;  capella,  iion  Lomo  ;  ut 
hirsatua\  JuManurn  carpeute?,  appellantesque  loqua<en»  talpam,  et  purpuratam 
simiam,  et  litlerioneiu  (ira;cuni :  ct  his  coiij^ruentia  i)liuinia  alque  veriiacula 
priucipi  resonantes,  audire  ha^'c  talia-jue  gestienli,  virtutes  ejus  obniere  verbis 
impuuenlibus  conabautur.  et  Kegueni  incesseutes  et  limidum  et  umbratilem. 
gestaque  secus  verbis  comptioiibus  exornautem.    Ammianus,  s.  xvii.  11.* 


*  The  philosophers  retaliated  on  the  courtiers.  Marius  (says  Eunapius  in  a 
newly-di-scovered  fraf^uieiit)  v,as  wont  to  call  his  antagonist  Sylla,  a  beast  half 
lion  and  half  fox.  Constantius  had  nothing  of  the  lion,  but  was  .■surrounded  by  a 
whole  litter  of  foxes.  ]Mai.  Script.  13yz.  Nov.  Col.  ii.  238.  Niebuhr.  Byzant.  Hist. 
66.— M, 
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self  Avas  mejiTily  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant  the 
honorable  reward  of  liis  labors.  In  tlie  letters  crowned  with 
laurel,  Avliicli,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were  addressed 
to  the  provinces,  the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Con- 
stantius  had  made  his  dispositions  in  person  ;  he  had  sig- 
nalized his  valor  in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  his  military  conduct 
had  secured  the  victory  ;  and  tlie  ca})tive  king  of  the  bar- 
barians was  presented  to  him  on  the  field  of  battle,"  from 
Avhich  he  was  at  that  time  distant  about  forty  days'  journey.^ 
So  extravagant  a  fable  was  incapable,  however,  of  deceiving 
the  public  credulity,  or  even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  em- 
peror himself.  Secretly  conscious  that  the  applause  and  favor 
of  the  Romans  accompanied  the  rising  fortunes  of  Julian,  his 
discontented  mind  was  prepared  to  receive  the  subtle  poison 
of  those  artful  sycophants,  who  colored  their  mischievous 
designs  with  the  fairest  appearances  of  truth  and  candor.^ 
Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Julian,  they  acknowl- 
edged, and  even  exagger?,ted,  his  popular  fame,  superior 
talents,  and  important  services.  But  they  darkly  insinuated, 
that  the  virtues  of  the  Caesar  might  instantly  be  converted 
into  the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the  inconstant  multitude 
should  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their  duty;  or  if  the  gen- 
eral of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from  his  alle- 
giance by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  independent  greatness. 
The  personal  fears  of  Constantius  were  interpreted  by  his 
council  as  a  Ip.udable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety;  whilst 
in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he  disguised,  under 
the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  sentiments  of  hatred 
and  envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  inimita- 
ble virtues  of  Julian. 

The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  eastern  provinces,  offered  a  specious  ])retence 
for  the  design  which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial 
ministers.  They  resolved  to  disarm  the  Caesar;  to  recall 
those  faithful  troops  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ; 
and  to  employ,  in  a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch, 

2  Ammian.  xvi.  12.  The  orator  Theniistiiis  (iv.  p.  56. 57)  believed  whatever  was 
contained  in  the  Imperial  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constan- 
tinople. Aurelius  Vi(!tor,  who  published  his  Al)riilgnient  in  the  last  year  of 
(Constantius,  ascribes  the'Gernian  victoiies  to  the  wisdom,  of  the  emperor,  and  the 

foHxiva  of  the  Caesar.  Yet  the  historian,  soon  nfterwards.  wns  intlbied  1o  the 
favor  or  esteem  of  Julian  for  ihe  honor  of  a  hrnss  statue,  and  the  inipoitaiit 
offices  of  consular  of  the  second  Paunonia,  and  prjefect  of  the  citv.  Ammian. 
xxi.  10. 

3  Callido  nocendi  artificio,  accusatoriam  diritatem  landum  titulis  peragebant. 
*  *  *  Hae  voces  fuerunt  ad  inflammanda  odia  probis  omnibus  potentiores.  See 
Mamertiu.  in  Actione  Gratiarum  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  xi.  5,  G. 
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the  hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhme,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  While  Julian  used 
the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Paris  in  the 
administration  of  power,  which,  in  his  hands,  was  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  surprised  by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a 
tribune  and  a  notary,  with  positive  orders  from  the  emperor, 
which  they  were  directed  to  execute,  and  he  was  commanded 
not  to  oppose.  Constantius  si2;nified  his  pleasure,  that  four 
entire  legions,  the  Celtoe,  and  Petulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the 
Batavians,  should  be  separated  from  the  standard  of  Julian, 
under  which  they  had  acquired  their  fame  and  discipline  ; 
that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands  three  hundred  of  the 
bravest  youths  should  be  selected ;  and  that  this  numerous 
detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  army,  should  in- 
stantly begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  utmost  diligence 
to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia.^  The  Caisar  foresaw  and  lamented  the 
consequences  of  this  fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries, 
who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that 
they  should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The  public 
faith  of  Rome,  and  the  personal  honor  of  Julian,  had  been 
pledged  for  the  observance  of  this  condition.  Such  an  act 
of  treachery  and  oppression  would  destroy  the  confidence, 
and  excite  the  resentment,  of  the  independent  warriors  of 
Germany,  who  considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  vir- 
tues, and  freedom  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions. 
The  legionaries  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges  of 
Romans,  were  enlisted  for  the  general  defence  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  but  those  mercenary  troops  heard  with  cold  indif- 
ference the  antiquated  names  of  the  republic  and  of  Rome. 
Attached,  either  from  birth  or  long  habit,  to  the  climate  and 
manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Julian  ;  they  de- 
S])ised,  and  perhaps  hated,  the  emperor;  they  dreaded  the 

*  The  minute  interval,  which  may  be  interposed,  between  the  hyeme  adu/id 
and  tlie  priino  vtre  of  Ammianus  (xx.  1,  4),  instead  oi"  allowijig  a  sutHoient  space 
for  a  march  of  three  thousand  mile?,  would  render  the  orders  of  Constantius  as 
extravagant  as  they  weie  unjust.  The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  reached 
Syria  till  the  end  of  autumji.  The  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  been  inac- 
curate, and  his  language  incorrect.* 


*  The  late  editor  of  Ammianus  attempts  to  vindicate  his  author  from  the 
charge  of  inaccuracy,  *'It  is  clear,  from  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative,  that 
Constantius  entertained  this  design  of  demanding  his  troops  from  flulian,  imme- 
diately after  the  taking  of  Amida,  in  the  autumn  of  the  i»rece<ling  year,  and  had 
transmitted  his  onlers  into  Gaul,  before  it  was  known  that  Lupicinns  had  gone 
intoBiitain  with  the  Herulians  and  Batavians.  Wagner,  note  to  Amm.  xx.  4. 
But  it  seems  also  clear  that  the  troops  were  in  winter  quarters  (hiemabant)  when 
the  ordei*s  arrived.  Amraiauufl  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  incorrectness,  in  his 
language  at  least.— M. 
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laborious  march,  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning  des'^rts 
of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own  the  country  which  they 
had  saved  ;  and  excused  their  want  of  spirit,  by  pleading 
tlie  sacred  and  more  immediate  duty  of  protecting  their 
families  and  friends.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  inevita- 
ble danger.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted  of 
their  military  strength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty 
w^hich  had  been  imposed  on  their  fears  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  abilities  and  valor  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nom- 
inal army,  to  whom  the  public  calamities  would  be  imputed, 
must  find  himself,  after  a  vain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner 
in  the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  or  a  criminal  in  the  palace  of 
Constantius.  If  Julian  complied  with  the  orders  which  he 
had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of 
a  people  who  deserved  his  affection.  But  a  positive  refusal 
was  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremptory,  and 
perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his  commands,  left  not  any  room 
for  a  fair  apology,  or  candid  interpretation  ;  and  the  de- 
pendent station  of  the  Csesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause 
or  to  deliberate.  Solitude  increased  the  perplexity  of 
Julian  ;  he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the  faithful  counsels 
of  Sallust,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  office  bv  the 
judicious  malice  of  the  eunuchs  .  he  could  not  even  enforce 
his  representations  by  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who 
would  have  been  afraid  or  ashamed  to  approve  the  ruin  of 
Gaul.  The  moment  had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,^  the 
general  of  the  cavalry,  was  despatched  into  Britain,  to 
repulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  and  Florentius 
was  occupied  at-Vienne  by  the  assessment  of  the  tribute. 
The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  statesman,  declining  to 
assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dangerous  occasion,  eluded 
the  pressing  and  repeated  invitations  of  Julian,  who  rep- 
resented to  him,  that  in  every  important  measure,  the 
presence  of  the  proefect  was  indispensable  in  the  council  of 
the  prince.  In  the  mean  while  the  Caesar  was  opj^ressed  by 
the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations  of  the  Imperial 
messengers,  who  2:)resumed  to  suggest,  that  if  he  expected  the 

f>  Animianus,  xx.  1.  The  valor  of  Lupicinus,  and  his  niilifary  skill,  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  historian,  who,  in  his  afiectei  language,  accuses  tlie  general 
of  exalting  the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt 
whetlier  he  was  more  cruel  or  avaricious.  The  danger  from  the  Scots  and  Picts 
•was  so  serious,  that  Julian  himself  had  some  thoughts  of  passir.g  over  into  the 
island. 
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return  of  liis  ministers,  he  would  cliarge  himself  with  the 
guilt  of  the  delay,  and  reserve  for  tliem  the  merit  of  the 
execution.  Unable  to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian 
expressed,  in  the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his 
intention,  of  resigning  the  purple,  which  he  coukl  not  pre- 
serve with  honor,  but  whicli  he  could  not  abdicate  with 
safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  emi- 
nent subject,  and  that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to 
judge  of  the  public  welfare.  He  issued  the  necessary  orders 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  commands  of  Constantius; 
a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march  for  the  Alps  ;  and 
the  detachments  from  the  several  garrisons  moved  towards 
their  respective  places  of  assembly.  They  advanced  with 
diffiicultv  throufifh  the  tremblinc:  and  affriij-hted  crowds  of 
jDrovincials,  who  attempted  to  excite  tiieir  pity  by  sdent 
despair,  or  loud  lamentations ;  while  the  wives  of  the  sol- 
diers, holding  their  infants  in  their  arms,  accused  the  de- 
sertion of  their  husbands,  in  the  mixed  language  of  grief,  of 
tenderness,  and  of  indignation.  This  scene  of  general  dis- 
tress afflicted  the  humanity  of  the  Cicsar  ;  he  granted  a 
sufficient  number  of  post-wagons  to  transport  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  soldiers,'^  endeavored  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships which  he  was  constrained  to  inflict,  and  increased,  by 
the  most  laudable  arts,  his  own  popularity,  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  exiled  troops.  The  grief  of  an  armed  multitude 
is  soon  conA^erted  into  rage  ;  their  licentious  murmurs,  which 
every  hour  were  communicated  from  tent  to  tent  with  more 
boldness  and  effect,  prepared  their  minds  for  the  most  dar- 
ing acts  of  sedition ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  their  tribunes, 
a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dispersed,  which  painted  in 
lively  colors  the  disgrace  of  the  Caesar,  the  oppression  of  the 
Gallic  army,  and  the  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of  Asia.  The 
servants  of  Constantius  were  astonished  and  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed  the  Caesar 
to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops;  but  they  impru- 
dently rejected  the  honest  and  judicious  advice  of  Julian; 
who  proposed  that  they  should  not  march  through  Paris, 
and  suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  a2)proach  of  the  troops  was  announced, 

c  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  ctirsus  clavularis,  or  clabularis. 
These  post-wajjons  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,  and  were  supixjsed  to  carry 
lifteen  hun<ired  pounds  weight.    See  Vales,  ad  Animian.  xx.  4. 

Vol.  II.— 18 
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the  Caesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal 
which  liad  been  erected  in  a  ])lain  before  tlie  gates  of  the 
city.  After  distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers,  Avho  by 
their  rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  studied  oration  totlie  surrounding  mul- 
titude :  he  celebrated  their  exploits  with  grateful  applause  ; 
encouraged  them  to  accept,  with  alacrity,  the  lionor  of  serv- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  a  powerful  and  liberal  monarch  ;  and 
admonished  them,  that  the  commands  of  Augustus  required 
an  instant  and  cheerful  obedience.  The  soldiers,  Avho  were 
apjjrehensive  of  offending  their  general  by  an  indecent 
clamor,  or  of  belying  their  sentiments  by  false  and  venal 
acclamations,  maintained  an  obstinate  silence ;  and  after  a 
short  pause,  Avere  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  The  princi- 
pal officers  were  entertained  by  the  Caesar,  who  professed, 
in  the  warmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and  his 
inability  to  reward,  according  to  their  deserts,  the  brave 
companions  of  his  victories.  They  retired  from  the  feast, 
full  of  grief  and  perplexity  ;  and  lamented  the  hardship  of 
their  fate,  which  tore  them  from  their  beloved  general  and 
their  native  country.  The  only  expedient  Avhich  could  pre- 
vent their  separation  was  boldly  agitated  and  approved  ;  the 
popular  resentment  was  insensibly  moulded  into  a  regular 
conspiracy;  their  just  reasons  of  complaint  were  heightened 
by  passion,  and  their  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine;  as,  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops  were  indulged  in  licen- 
tious festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  impetuous  multi- 
tude, with  swords,  and  bows,  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
rushed  into  the  suburbs  ;  encompassed  the  palace  ;  "^  and,  care- 
less of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal  and  irrevocable 
words,  Julian  Augustus  !  The  prince,  whose  anxious 
suspense  was  interrupted  by  their  disorderly  acclamations, 

'  Most  probably  tbe  palace  of  the  batbs  {Tliermarnjn)^  of  which  a  soUd  and 
lofty  hull  still  subsists  in  the  Jiue  <le  la  JIarpe.  The  buildings  covered  a  tou- 
sideruble  space  of  the  modern  quarter  of  the  university,  and  the  gardens,  uinler 
the  Merovingian  kings,  communicated  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez. 
By  the  injuries  of  time  and  the  Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  a  maze  of  ruins,  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of  liceu- 
tious  love. 

Explicat  aula  sinus  montemque  amplectitur  alls  ; 

Multiplici  latebra  scelernm  tersura  ruborem. 
*    *    *    *    pereuntis  sajpe  pudoris 

Celatura  nefas,  Venerisque  a,tcoiiimod& /urtis. 

(These  lines  are  quoted  fiom  the  Architrenius,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  a  poetical  work  of  John 
de  Hauteville,  or  Hanville,  a  monk  of  St.  Albaa's.  about  the  year  IHH).  See 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissert,  ii.)  Yet  such  t/itj'/.'t  niight  be 
less  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the  theological  disputes  of  tbe  Sorhonne,  which 
have  been  since  agitated  ou  the  same  ground.  Bonamy,  ]Mem.  de  I'Academie, 
torn.  XV.  pp.  G78-682. 
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secured  the  cloors  against  tlieir  intrusion  ;  and  as  long  as  it 
was  in  liis  power,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from  the 
accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
soldiers,  whose  zeal  was  irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly 
entered  the  palace,  seized,  witli  respectful  violence,  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choice,  guarded  Julian  with  di-awn  swords 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  and 
with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as  their  emperor.  Pru- 
dence, as  well  as  loyalty,  inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting 
their  treasonable  designs ;  and  of  prej)aring,  for  his  op- 
pressed virtue,  the  excuse  of  violence.  Addressing  himself 
by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  individuals,  he  sometimes 
implored  their  mercy,  and  sometinjes  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion ;  conjured  them  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  their  immortal 
victories;  and  ventui-ed  to  promise,  that  if  they  would  im- 
mediately return  to  their  allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to 
obtain  from  the  emperor  not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon, 
but  even  the  revocation  of  the  orders  which  had  excited 
their  resentment.  But  the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of 
their  guilt,  chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian, 
than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was  in- 
sensibly turned  into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into 
rage.  The  inflexible  Ca)sar  sustained,  till  the  third  hour  of 
the  day,  their  ])rayers,  their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces  ; 
nor  did  he  yield,  till  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured,  that  if 
he  wished  to  live,  he  must  consent  to  reign.  He  was  exalted 
on  a  shield  in  the  presence,  and  amidst  the  unanimous  ac- 
clamations, of  the  troops  ;  a  i"ich  military  collar,  which  was 
offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want  of  a  diadem;^  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  promise  of  a  moderate  do- 
native;^ and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with  real  or 
affected  grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his 
apartment. -^"^ 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence, 
but  his  innocence  must  apj^ear  extremely  doubtful  ^^  in  the 

8  Even  in  tliis  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  tlie  forms  of  supersti- 
tious ceremony,  an<l  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious  nso  of  a  female  neck- 
lace, or  a  liorse  collar,  which  the  impatient  soldiers  would  have  employed  in  the 
room  of  a  diadem. 

'■'  An  C'lual  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  live  pieces  of  the  former,  one  pound 
of  the  latter;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  live  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our 
money. 

1'  Eor  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  authentic  and 
original  materials  ;  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem,  pp.  2«2,  2H3,  284), 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  -14-4H,  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Gricc.  tom.  vii.  pp.  2CJ)- 
273),  Ammianus  (xx.  4),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  pp.  151,  1.02,  Kui),  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  api)ears  to  follow  Ihe  more  respectable  authority  of  Kunapius.  With  such 
guides,  we  m'u/ht  neglect  Ihe  abhreviators  and  ec(desiastical  historians. 

11  Eutropius,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression,  "  consensu 
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eyes  of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and 
the  professions  of  princes.  His  lively  and  active  mind  was 
susceptible  of  the  various  impressions  of  hope  and  fear,  of 
gratitude  and  revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love 
of  fame,  and  of  the  fear  of  repronch.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  calculate  the  respective  weight  and  operation  of 
these  sentiments ;  or  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  action 
which  might  escape  the  observation,  while  they  guided,  or 
rather  impelled,  the  steps  of  Julian  himself.  The  discontent 
of  the  troops  was  produced  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ; 
their  tumult  was  the  natural  effect  of  interest  and  of  passion  ; 
and  if  Julian  had  tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under  the 
appearances  of  chance,  he  must  have  employed  the  most 
consummate  artifice  without  necessity,  and  probably  with- 
out success.  He  solemnly  declares,  in  the  presence  of 
Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  all  the 
other  deities,  that  till  the  close  of  the  evening  which  pre- 
ceded his  elevation,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs 
of  the  soldiers ;  ^^  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust 
the  honor  of  a  hero  and  the  truth  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  the 
superstitious  confidence  that  Constantius  was  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  favorite,  of  the  gods,  might 
prompt  him  to  desire,  to  solicit,  and  even  to  hasten  the 
auspicious  moment  of  his  reign,  which  was  predestined  to 
retore  the  ancient  religion  of  mankind.  When  Julian  had 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  a  short  slumber  ;  and  afterwards  related  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  seen  the  Genius  of  the  empire  waiting  with 
some  impatience  at  his  door,  pressing  for  admittance,  and 
reproaching  his  want  of  spirit  and  ambition.-^^  Astonished 
and  perplexed,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter, 
who  immediately  signified,  by  a  clear  and  manifest  omen, 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of  the  army. 
The  conduct  which  disclaims  the  ordinarv  maxims  of  reason, 
excites  our  suspicion  and  eludes  our  inquiry.  Whenever 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once  so  credulous  and  so  crafty, 

militum  "  (x.  15).  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance  might  excuse  his  fanati- 
cism, directly  charges  the  apostate  witli  presuinpLiou,  uiadness,  and  impious 
rebellion.  au^dSeia,  anoi/oia.,  aaepeta.     Orat.  iii-  p.  67. 

^^  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  2i^.  The  decout  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  do 
Julien,  II.  151*)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  devout  protestations  of  a  Pagan. 

!■*  Ainmian.  xx.  5,  with  the  note  of  Ijindenbrogiuson  theGeiiiusof  the  ominre. 
Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend  and  physician,  Oribasius 
(Epist.  xvii.  p.  384),  mentions  another  dream,  to  which,  before  the  event, he  gave 
credit;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep 
root  into  the  earth.  Even  in  his  sleep,  the  mind  of  the  Ciesar  must  have  been 
agitated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  hia  fortune.  Zosimus  (,1.  iii.  p.  155)  relates  a 
subsequent  dream. 
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has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble  mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes 
the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and  veracity. 

To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  ])rotect  the  persons 
of  his  enemies,^'*  to  defeat  and  to  deR])ise  the  secret  enter- 
prises which  were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were 
the  cares  which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of  the 
new  emperor.  Although  lie  was  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  station  which  lie  had  assumed,  he  was  still  desirous 
of  saving  his  country  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  of 
declining  a  contest  with  the  superior  forces  of  Constantius, 
and  of  preserving  his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of 
perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  mili- 
tary and  imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed  himself  in  the  field 
of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their  friend.  He 
recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented  their  sufferings,  ap- 
plauded their  resolution,  animated  their  hopes,  and  checked 
their  impetuosity ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he 
had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops,  that  if  the 
emperor  of  the  East  would  subscribe  an  equitable  treaty, 
they  would  renounce  any  views  of  conquest,  and  satisfy 
themselves  with  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  Gallic  prov- 
inces. On  this  foundation  he  composed,  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  army,  a  specious  and  moderate  ej)istle,^^  which 
was  delivered  to  Pentad ius,  his  master  of  the  offices,  and  to 
his  chamberlain  Eutherius  ;  two  ambassadors  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  answer,  and  observe  the  dispositions 
of  Constantius.  This  epistle  is  inscribed  with  the  modest 
appellation  of  Caesar ;  but  Julian  solicits  in  a  peremptory, 
though  respectful,  manner,  the  confirmation  of  the  title  of 
Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the  irregularity  of  his  own 
election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some  measure,  the  resentment 
and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had  extorted  his  rductant 
consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his  brother  Constan- 
tius ;  and  engages  to  send  him  an  annual  present  of  Spanish 
horses,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  select  number  of  Barbarian 
youths,  and  to  accept  from  his  choice  a  Praetorian  prajfect 
of  ap])roved  discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he  reserves  for 
himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  military  officers, 

*<  The  difficult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a.  rebellious  army  is  finely  described 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  1,80-85).  ButOtho  had  much  more  guilt  ajulniuch  less  abilities 
than  .luliau. 

''  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  letters,  objur- 
fT.'ito'ias  et  moidaces.  which  the  historian  had  not  seen,  and  would  not  have  pub- 
li.  bed.     Perhaps  they  never  existed. 
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with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the  sovereignty  of  tlic 
provinces  beyond  tlie  Alps.  He  admonishes  the  emperor 
to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice  ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of 
those  venal  flatterers,  who  subsist  only  by  the  discord  of 
princes  ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honorable 
treaty,  equally  advantageous  to  the  republic  and  to  the 
house  of  Constantine.  In  this  netrotiation  Julian  claimed 
no  more  than  he  already  possessed.  The  delegated  authority 
which  he  had  long  exercised  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  was  still  obeyed  under  a  name  more  in- 
dependent and  august.  The  soldiers  and  the  people  re- 
joiced in  a  revolution  which  was  not  stained  even  with  the 
blood  of  the  guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive  ;  Lupicinus  a 
prisoner.  The  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  new 
government  Avere  disarmed  and  secured  ;  and  the  vacant 
offices  were  distributed,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  merit,  by  a  prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of  the 
palace,  and  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers. ^"^ 

The  negotiations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  Avar.  The 
army,  Avhich  Julian  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  action, 
Avas  recruited  and  augmented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times. 
The  cruel  persecution  of  the  faction  of  Magncntius  had 
filled  Gaul  Avith  numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers. 
They  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  from 
a  prince  Avhom  they  could  trust,  submitted  to  the  restraints 
of  military  discipline,  and  retained  only  their  implncable 
hatred  to  the  person  and  government  of  Constantius.^'  As 
soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  ])ermitted  Julian  to  take  the 
field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  legions  ;  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cleves  ;  and  prepared 
to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe  of  Franki^, 
Avho  presumed  tlint  they  might  ravage,  AA-ith  impunity,  the 
frontiers  of  a  diA'ided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  Avell  as 
glory,  of  this  entci'iM-ise,  consisted  in  a  laborious  march  ; 
and  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  ])enetrate 
into  a  country  Avhich  former  princes  had  considered  as 
inaccessible.  After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  Barbarians, 
the  emperor  carefully   visited  the  fortifications  along  the 

IS  See  the  first  transnctions  of  Lis  reign,  in  Julian.  :ul  S.  P.Q.  Atlien.  pp.  285, 
28G.    Ammianus,  xx.  5,  8.     J.iban.  Urat.  Parent,  c.  4!l.  50,  pp.  273-275. 

17  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  bi),  pp.  27r>,  27*;.  A  stranjje  disorder,  since  it  coii- 
linued  above  seven  yoais.  In  Ihe  factions  of  the  (ireck  republics,  llie  exiles 
ainounted  to  20,con  persons  ;  and  Isocnites  assures  Pliilip  that  it  would  be  easicx* 
to  raise  an  nrmv  from  the  vagabonds  thaji  from  the  cities.  See  Hume's  E:Tayf , 
torn.  i.pp.  426,427. 
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Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil  ;  surveyed,  witli  peculiar  atten- 
tion, the  territories  which  he  had  recovered  from  the  hands 
of  the  Alemanni,  passed  through  Besan^on,^^  which  had 
severely  suffered  from  their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Vienne  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul  was 
improved  and  strengthened  with  additional  fortifications  ; 
and  Julian  entertained  some  hojies  that  the  Germans,  whom 
he  had  so  often  vanquished,  might,  in  his  absence,  be 
restrained  by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Yadomair^^  was  the 
only  prince  of  the  Alemanni  whom  he  esteemed  or  feared  ; 
and  while  the  subtle  Barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arras  threatened  the  state  with  an 
unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  The  policy  of  Julian  con- 
descended to  surprise  the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  own 
arts  :  and  Vadomair,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had 
incautiously  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  gover- 
nors, was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  sent 
away  prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barba- 
rians were  recovered  from  their  amazement,  the  emperor 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more 
crossing  the  river,  renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror 
and  respect  which  had  been  already  made  by  four  preced- 
ing expeditions.^*^ 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  to 
execute,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  their  important  com- 
mission. But,  in  their  passage  through  Italy  and  Illyricum, 
they  were  detained  by  the  tedious  and  affected  delays  of 
the  provincial  governors ;  they  were  conducted  by  slow 
journeys  from  Constantinople  to  Ca3sarea  in  Cappadocia; 
^ind  when  at  length  they  were  admitted  to  the  i)resence  of 
Constantius,  they  found  that  he  had  already  conceived, 
from  the  despatches  of  his  o\^'n  ofl[icers,  the  most  unfavorable 
o|>inion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian,  and  of  the  Gallic  army. 
The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience ;  the  trembling 
messengers  were  dismissed  with  indignation  and  contempt ; 
and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  furious  language  of  the 
monarch,  expressed  the  disorder  of  his  soul.     The  domestic 

18  Julian  (Epist.  xxxviii.  p.  414)  gives  a  short  description  of  Yesontio,  or 
Besanyon  ;  a  rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  River  I)oubs :  once  a  mag- 
nificent city,  filled  with  temples,  &c.,  now  reduced  to  a  small  town,  emerging, 
however,  from  its  ruins. 

'J  Vadomair  entered  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from  a  bar- 
barian kingdom  to  the  military  raidc  of  duke  of  Plurnicia.  He  still  retained  the 
same  artful  character  (Ainrnian.  xxi.  4);  but,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  he  sig- 
nalized hirf  valor  in  the  Armenian  war  (xxix.  1). 

'^^  Ammian.  xx.  10,  xxi.  ;3,  4.    Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  155. 
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connection,  wliich  miglit  have  reconciled  the  brother  and 
the  Imsbancl  of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by  tlie 
death  of  that  princess,  whose  pregnnncy  had  been  several 
times  fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.-^  The  empress 
Eusebia  had  preserved,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  the 
warm,  and  even  jealons,  affection  Avhich  she  had  conceived  for 
Julian  ;  and  her  mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the 
resentment  of  a  prince,  who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned 
to  his  own  passions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the 
terror  of  a  foreign  invasion  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  private  enemy :  he  continued  his  march 
towards  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to 
signify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle  Julian  and  his 
guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended  sovereign. 
He  required  that  the  presumptuous  Csesar  should  expressly 
renounce  the  appellation  and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he 
had  accepted  from  the  rebels  ;  that  he  sliould  descend  to 
his  foi-mer  station  of  a  limited  and  dependent  minister  ; 
that  he  should  vest  the  powers  of  the  state  and  anny  in  the 
hands  of  those  officers  who  were  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his  safety  to  the  assurances 
of  pardon,  which  were  announced  by  Epictetus,  a  Gallic 
bishop,  and  one  of  the  Arian  favorites  of  Constantius. 
Several  months  were  ineffectually  consumed  in  a  treaty 
which  was  negotiated  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Julian  per- 
ceived that  his  modest  and  respectful  behavior  served  only  to 
irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  re- 
solved to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance  of  a  civil 
war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience  to  the  qua3stoi' 
Leonas  :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Constantius  was  read  to  the 
attentive  multitude ;  and  Julian  protested,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering deference,  that  he  Avas  ready  to  resign  the  title  of 
Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  those  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation.  The  faint 
])roposal  was  impetuously  silenced  ;  and  the  acclamations  of 
*' Julian  Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the  authority  of  the 
army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic  which  you  have  saved," 

21  Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her  sister  Con- 
atantina,  in  the  suburb  of  the  ]"ia  Nomcntana.  Annnian.  xxi.  1.  Libanius  lias 
composed  a  verj-  weak  apology,  to  justify  his  hero  from  a  very  absurd  charge  of 
poisoning  his  wife,  and  rewarding  her  physician  with  his  mother's  jewels,  (See 
the  seventh  cf  seventeen  new  orations,  published  at  Venice,  1754,  from  a  MS.  in 
St.  Mark's  library,  jip,  117-127.)  Elpidius,  the  Prretoriiin  pr.-rfect  <>f  the  Kast,  lo 
whose  evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian  appeals,  is  arraigned  1  y  Libanius,  as 
effeminate  and  ungrateful  ;  yet  the  religion  of  IClpidius  is  praised  by  Jerom  (torn. 
t.  p.  243),  and  his  humanity  by  Ammianiis  (xxi.  6). 
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thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  fiekl,  and  terrified 
the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantms.  A  part  of  the  letter  was 
afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  honors  of  the 
purple  ;  whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and  ten- 
derness ;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy,  when  he  was 
left  a  helpless  orphan.  "  An  orphan  !  "  interrupted  Julian, 
who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  passions  :  "does  the 
assassin  of  my  family  reproach  me  that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ? 
He  urges  me  to  revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  stud- 
ied to  forget."  The  assembly  was  dismissed  ;  and  Leonas, 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from  the  pop- 
ular fury,  was  sent  back  to  his  master  with  an  epistle,  in 
which  Julian  expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of 
resentment,  which  had  been  supjiressed  and  imbittered  by 
the  dissimulation  of  twenty  years.  After  this  message, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  signal  of  irreconcilable  Avar, 
Julian,  who,  some  weeks  before,  had  celebrated  the  Christian 
festival  of  the  Epiphany, ^^  made  a  public  declaration  that 
he  committed  the  care  of  his  safety  to  the  immortal  gods  ; 
and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  religion  as  well  as  the 
friendship  of  Constantius.^^ 

The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate 
resolution.  Pie  had  discovered,  from  intercepted  letters,  that 
his  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  the 
monarch,  had  again  excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  prov- 
inces of  the  West.  The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of 
them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alj^s,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  march  of  two  armies  ;  and  the  size  of  those 
magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour,-^''  was  a  threatening  evi- 

"  Feriarum  die  quern  celebraiites  mense  Januario,  Christiaiii  Epiphania 
di<tit;int,  .progressus  in  eoriiin  eccle«iam,  solemuiter  iiuniiiie  oiato  discessit. 
Amniian.  xxi.  2.  Zoiiaras  observes,  that  it  was  on  Cliristmas  day,  and  his  asser- 
tion is  not  inconsistent ;  since  the  churches  of  Ejrypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps  Ciaul, 
celebrated  on  the  same  day  (tlie  sixth  of  January)  tlie  nativity  and  tlie  baptism 
of  their  Saviour.  The  Romans,  aa  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of  the  leal  date  of 
his  birth,  lixed  the  solemn  lestival  to  tlie  25th  of  December,  the  Brtimalia,  or 
winter  solstice,  when  the  Pagans  annually  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  sun.  See 
Binghan^/s  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  1.  xx.  c.  4,  and  Beausobre,  Hist. 
Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  pp.  Gf;0-7f)0. 

2^  The  public  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantiusand  Julian  must  be 
extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself  (Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q,.  Ailum.  p. 
'280).  J.ibanius  (Orat.  I'arent,  c.  ol,  p.  LiTG),  Animianus  (xx.  9),  Zoslmus  (1.  ill.  p. 
154),  and  even  Zonaras  (iom.  ii.  xiii.  ])p.  l:(),  21.  22),  who,  on  this  occasion,  appears 
to  have  possessed  and  usetl  f-ome  valuabh!  materials. 

24  Three  liundred  myriads,  or  thiee  millions  of  medimni,  a  corn  measure 
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dence  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  pre- 
pared to  surround  him.  But  the  Imperial  legions  were  still 
in  their  distant  quarters  of  xVsia;  the  Danube  was  feebly 
guarded ;  and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  1  a  sudden  incursion, 
the  important  provinces  of  lUyricum,  lie  might  expect  that 
a  people  of  soldiers  would  resort  to  his  standard,  and  that 
tlie  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  would  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  war.  lie  proposed  this  bold  enter- 
prise to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers  ;  inspired  them  with  a 
just  confidence  in  their  general,  and  in  themselves;  and  ex- 
horted them  to  maintain  their  reputation  of  being  terrible 
to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  obedient 
to  their  ofJcers.  His  spirited  discourse  was  received  with 
the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  same  troops  which  had 
taken  up  arms  against  Constantius,  when  he  summoned 
them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that  they 
would  follow  Julian  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Europe  or 
Asia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing  their  drawn 
swords  to  their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with  horrid 
imprecations,  to  the  service  of  a  leader  whom  they  cele- 
brated as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Ger- 
mans.-^ This  solemn  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dic- 
tated by  affeiJtion  rather  than  by  duty,  was  singly  opposed 
by  Kebridius,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  office  of 
Praetorian  prcefect.  That  faithful  minister,  alone  and  unas- 
sisted, asserted  the  rights  of  Constantius  in  the  midst  of  an 
armed  and  angry  multitude,  to  Avhose  fury  he  had  almost 
fallen  an  honorable,  but  useless  sacrifice.  After  losing  one 
of  his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced  the  knees 
of  the  prince  Avdiom  he  had  offended.  Julian  covered  the 
prasfect  with  his  Imperial  mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house, 
with  less  respect  than  was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an 
enemv.-^  The  hi^-h  office  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on 
Sallust;  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  were  now  deliv- 
ered from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the 
mild  and  equitable  administration  of  the  friend  of  Julian, 

familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  whi^h  contained  six  Roman  morJii.  Julian  explains, 
like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danj^er  of  his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  an  offensive  war,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  pp.  '2H>,  287.) 

2j  See  his  oration,  and  Ihe  behavior  of  the  troops,  in  Ammian.  xxi.  5. 

-''  He  steiiily  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  priTfoct.  whom  he  sent  into 
Tuscany.  (Anvnian.  xxi.  .">.)  Libamus,  with  -avncre  fury  insults  Xebvidius,  ap- 
pl.iuds  the  soldiers,  and  almost  censures  the  liumaiuty  of  Juliau,  (Orat.  Parent. 
c.  5o,  p.  27«.) 
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who  was  permitted  to  practice  tliose  virtues  which  he  liacl 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil. '^ 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  mucli  less  on  the  number 
of  his  troops,  than  on  the  celerity  of  liis  motions.  In  the 
execution  of  a  daring  enterprise,  lie  availed  liimself  of  every 
precaution,  as  far  as  prudence  could  suggest ;  and  where 
ju'udence  could  no  longer  accompany  his  steps,  he  trusted 
the  event  to  valor  and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Basil  he  assembled  and  divided  his  army.-^  One  body,  Avhich 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  Avas  directed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xevitta,  generid  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through 
the  midland  parts  of  Rha^tia  and  Noricum.  A  similar  divis- 
ion of  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  pre- 
pared to  follow  tlie  oblique  course  of  the  highways,  through 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  confines  of  Italy.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  generals  were  conceived  with  energy  and  pre- 
cision :  to  liasten  their  march  in  close  and  compact  columns, 
which,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ground,  might 
readily  be  changed  into  any  order  of  battle;  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  surprises  of  the  night  by  strong  posts  and 
vigilant  guards ;  to  ])revent  resistance  by  their  unexpected 
arrival;  to  elude  examination  by  their  sudden  departure; 
to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength,  and  the  terror  of  his 
name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the  walls  of  Sir- 
mium.  For  himself  Julian  had  reserved  a  more  difficult 
and  extraordinary  ]3art.  He  selected  three  thousand  brave 
and  actiAc  volunteers,  resolved,  like  their  leader,  to  cast  be- 
hind them  every  hope  of  a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  faith- 
ful band,  he  fearlessly  i)lunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Mar- 
cian,  or  Black  Forei-t,  which  conceals  the  soui-ces  of  the 
Danube;-^  and,  for  many  days,  the  fate  of  Julian  was  un- 
known to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his  march,  his  dili- 
gence, and  vigor,  surmounted  every  obstacle ;  he  forced  his 
way  over  mountains  and  morasses,  occupied  the  bi'idges  or 
swam  the  rivers,  pursued  his  direct  course,^*^  without  reflect- 
or Ammian.  xxi.  8.  In  this  promotion  Julian  obeyed  tlio  law  which  he  pub- 
licly imposed  on  himself.  Neque  civilis  (luiscjiium  judex  iier  milituris  rector,  alio 
quodam  prfeter  merita  suffragante,  ad  potiorem  veniat  gradum.  (Amn)ian.  xx. 
5.)  Absence  did  not  weaken  his  regard  for  Sallust,  with  whose  name  (A.  L).  :3G3) 
he  honored  tlie  consulship. 

2-^  Ammianus  (xxi.  8)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same  motive,  to 
Alexander  the  Great  and  oher  skilful  generals. 

-'■'  This  wood  was  n,  ]iarl  of  tc  great  llercynian  forest,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  stretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  l\auraci(nasil)  into  the  boundless 
regions  of  the  north.     See  riuvcr,  Gennnnia  Antiqua.  1.  iij.  c.  47. 

'•^'>  Compaio  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  r.?.,  pp.  27>^,  VTi),  with  Gregory  Xazianzen, 
Orat.  iii.  p.  68.    Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  this  inarch.    A 
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ing  whether  he  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  or  oi 
the  Barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged,  between  Ratisbon 
and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  designed  to  embark  his 
troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well-concerted  stratagem,  he 
seized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines,^^  as  it  lay  at  anchor ;  se- 
cured a  supply  of  coarse  provisions  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
indelicate,  but  voracious,  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army ;  and 
boldly  committed  himself  to  tlie  stream  of  the  Danube. 
The  labors  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with  inces- 
sant diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  favorable 
wind,  carried  his  fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven 
days  ;  ^^  and  he  had  already  disembarked  his  troops  at  Bono- 
nia,*  only  ninet'Cen  miles  from  Sirmium,  before  his  enemies 
could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid 
navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of 
his  enterprise ;  and  though  he  accepted  the  deputations  of 
some  cities,  which  hastened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early 
submission,  he  passed  before  the  hostile  stations,  which  were 
placed  along  the  river,  without  indulging  the  temptation  of 
sio-nalizinof  a  useless  and  ill-timed  valor.  The  banks  of  the 
Danube  were  crowded  on  either  side  with  spectators,  wlio 
gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  anticipated  the  importance  of 
the  event,  and  diffused  through  the  adjacent  country  the 
fame  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mor- 
tal speed  at  the  head  of  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  West. 
Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  com- 
manded the  military  powers  of  Illyricum,  was  alarmed  and 
perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports,  which  he  could  neither 
reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  some  slow  and  irresolute 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Ids  troops,  when 
he  was  surprised  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom 

modern  divine  might  apply  to  the  progress  of  Julian  the  lines  which  were  orig- 
inally designed  for  another  apostate  : — 

So  eagerly  the  fiend, 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  tlirotigh  si  rait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

31  In  that  interval  the  Nofitia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Laiiriaconsia 
(at  Lauriacum  or  Lorch),  the  Arlapensis,  the  Maginensis  ;  and  mejitions  tivo 
legions,  or  cohorts,  of  Libernarii.  who  should  be  a  sort  of  marines.  Sect.  Iviii. 
edit.  Labb. 

a2  Zosimus  alone  (1.  iii.  p.  156)  has  specified  this  interesting  circumstance. 
Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  R,  7.  8^,  who  accompanied  Julian.  :is  count  of 
the  saci-ed  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a  florid  and  picturesque  manner, 
challenges  Triptolemus  and  the  Argonauts  of  Greece,  &c. 


*  Banostar.    3Iannerf.—'M.. 
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Julian,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  pushed  for- 
Avards  with  some  light  infantry.  The  captive  general,  un- 
certain of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a  horse, 
and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian  ;  who  kindly  raised 
him  from  the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and  amaze- 
ment Avhich  seemed  to  stupefy  his  faculties.  But  Lucilian 
had  no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than  he  betrayed  his 
want  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror 
that  he  had  rashly  ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose 
his  person  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  "  Reserve  for  your  mas- 
ter Constantius  these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Julian, 
w^ith  a  smile  of  contempt :  "  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to 
kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant." 
Conscious  that  success  alone  could  justify  his  attempt,  and 
that  boldness  only  could  command  success,  he  instantly 
advanced,  at  the  liead  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the 
strongest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
As  lie  entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was  received 
by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and  people;  who, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged  sovereign  to  his  Impe- 
rial residence.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  the  Circus  ;  but,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy 
the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Iloemus  ; 
which,  almost  in  the  midway  between  Sirmium  and  Con- 
stantinople, separates  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  by 
an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  former,  and  a  gentle  declivity 
on  tlie  side  of  the  latter.^^  The  defence  of  this  important 
post  was  intrusted  to  the  brave  Nevitta ;  who,  as  well  as  the 
generals  of  the  Italian  division,  successfully  executed  the 
plan  of  the  march  and  junction  which  their  master  had  so 
ably  conceived.^* 

The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the 
inclination  of  the  peoj)le,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate 
effect  of  his  arms.^^  The  praefectures  of  Italy  and  Illyricum 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  w^ho  united 

3''  The  description  of  Ammianus,  which  roiglit  be  supported  by  collateral  evi- 
dence, ascertains  the  precise  situation  of  the  Ant/ustife  Succornin,  or  passes  of 
Succi.  M.  d'Anville,  from  tlie  trilling  resemblance  of  names,  has  j)laced  them 
between  Sardica  and  Kaissus.  For  my  own  justification,  I  am  obliged  to  men- 
tion the  onli/  error  which  I  have  discovei'ed  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  ad- 
mirable geographer. 

^  Whatever  circumstances  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianus  (xxi.  8,  9, 
10)  still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

^  Ammian.  xxi.  9, 10.  Libauius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.54,  pp.  279,  280,  Zosimus,  1. 
iii.  pp.  150,  157. 
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that  important  office  witli  the  vain  honors  of  the  consulsliip; 
and,  as  those  magistrates  had  retired  with  ])recipitation  to 
the  court  of  Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain 
tlie  levity  of  his  temper,  stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding, 
in  all  the  Acts  of  the  Year,  tlie  epitliet  of  fur/itive  to  the 
names  of  the  two  consuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been 
deserted  by  their  first  magistrates  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  an  emperor,  who,  conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  soldier 
with  those  of  a  philoso]:>her,  was  equally  admired  in  the 
camps  of  the  Danube  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his 
palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his  head-quarters  of  Sirmium 
and  Naissus,  he  distributed,  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire,  a  labored  apology  for  his  own  conduct ;  published 
the  secret  despatches  of  Constantius  ;  and  solicited  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind  between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom 
had  expelled,  and  the  other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians.^^ 
Julian,  whose  mind  was  dee])ly  wounded  by  the  re})roach  of 
ingratitude,  aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by 
arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his  cause ;  and  to  excel,  not 
only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  those  of  composition.  His 
epistle  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens  ^^  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  an  elegant  enthusiasm ;  which  prompted 
him  to  submit  his  actions  and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate 
Athenians  of  his  own  times,  with  the  same  humble  deference 
as  if  he  had  been  ])leading,  in  the  days  of  Aristides,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus.  His  application  to  the  senate 
of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to  bestow  the  titles  of 
Imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the  forms  of  the  expiring 
republic.  An  assembly  was  summoned  by  Tertullus,  pra^- 
fect  of  the  city;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read ;  and,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims  were  admitted 
wdthout  a  dissenting  voice.  His  oblique  censure  of  the  inno- 
vations of  Constantine,  and  his  passionate  invective  against 
the  vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less  satisfaction ; 
and  the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  unanimously 

36  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286)  positively  asserts,  that  he  intercepted  the 
letters  of  Constantius  to  the  Barbarians  ;  and  Libanius  as  positively  atiirms,  that 
he  read  tluMU  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities.  Yet  Animianus  (xxi.  4) 
expresses  himself  \\\\\\  cool  and  candid  hesitation,  Afnmce  sofiiis  admittenda  est 
tides.  He  specifies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constantius, 
which  supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them  ;  "  Ciesar  tuns  disci- 
plinam  non  habet." 

■'*'"  Zosimus  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Lacedicmonians.  The  substance  was  probabljMhe  same,  though  the  address  was 
properly  varied.  Ihe  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still  extant  (pp.  268-287),  and 
Las  afforded  much  valunble  information.  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abb6 
de  la  Bleterie  (I'ref.  it  I'Histoire  de  Jovien,  pp.  24,  25),  and  is  one  of  the  best 
manifestoes  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
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exclaimed,  "Respect,  we  beseech  yon,  tlie  author  of  your 
own  fortune."  ^'^  An  artful  expression,  Avhich,  according  to 
the  chance  of  war,  might  be  differently  explained;  as  a 
manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  usurper,  or  as  a  flat- 
tering confession,  that  a  single  act  of  such  benefit  to  the 
state  ouglit  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Constantius. 

The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rnpid  progress  of 
Julian  was  speedily  transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the 
retreat  of  Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Per- 
sian war.  Disofuisins:  the  ancruish  of  his  soul  under  the 
semblance  of  contempt,  Constantius  professed  his  intention 
of  returning  into  Europe,  and  of  giving  chase  to  Julian  ; 
for  he  never  spoke  of  his  military  expedition  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  hunting  party.^^  In  the  camp  of  Hie- 
rapolis,  in  Syria,  he  communicated  this  design  to  his  army ; 
slightly  mentioned  tlie  guilt  and  rashness  of  the  Caesar;  and 
ventured  to  assure  them,  that  if  the  mutineers  of  Gaul  pre- 
sumed to  meet  them  in  the  field,  they  would  be  unable  to 
sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes,  and  the  irresistible  weight  of 
their  shout  of  onset.  The  s})eech  of  the  emperor  was  re- 
ceived with  military  applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  president 
of  the  council  of  Hierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adu- 
lation, that  his  city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the 
vanquislied  rebel.^^  A  chosen  detachment  was  despatched 
away  in  post-wagons,  to  secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the 
pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits,  the  horses,  the  arms,  and  the 
magazines,  which  had  been  prepared  against  Sapor,  were 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  civil  war ;  and  the  do- 
mestic victories  of  Constantius  inspired  his  partisans  with  the 
most  sanguine  assurances  of  success.  The  notary  Gauden- 
tius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the  provinces  of  Africa ;  the 
subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted ;  and  the  distress  of 
Julian  was  increased  by  an  unexpected  event,  which  might 
have  been  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  Julian  had 
received  the  submission  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of 
archers,  who  Avere  stationed  at  Sirmium  ;  but  he  suspected 
with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops  which  had  been  dis- 

38  Aucforl  tun  rererentinm  rogamna.  Ammian.  xxi.  10.  It  is  amusing  enough 
to  observe  the  secret  contiicls  of  the  senate  between  flattery  and  fear.  See  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  85. 

39  Tanquam  venaticiam  praedam  cappret  :  hoc  enim  ad  lenienduni  suorum  me- 
tuni  subinde  praedioabat.     Anuuiaii.  xxii.  7.    • 

4 '  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xxi.  13.  The  \\\e  Theodotus 
afterwards  implored  and  obtained  liis  pardon  from  the  merciful  conqueror,  who 
signified  his  wish  of  diminishing  his  enemies  and  increasing  the  numbers  of  his 
friends  (xxii.  14> 
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tinguisliecl  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient, 
under  tlie  pretence  of  the  exposed  stale  of  the  Gallic 
frontier,  to  dismiss  tliem  from  tlie  most  important  scene  of 
action.  They  advanced,  with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Italy ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way, 
and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans,  they  resolved,  by 
the  instigation  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquiieia, 
and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  the  walls  of  that 
impregnable  city.  The  vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at 
once  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying an  immediate  remedy.  By  his  order,  Jovinus  led 
back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  siege  of  Aquiieia 
was  formed  with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with  vigor.  But 
the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  yoke  of 
discipline,  conducted  the  defence  of  the  place  with  skill  and 
perseverance ;  invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  their  courage  and  loyalty;  and  threatened  the 
retreat  of  Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  East.*^ 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preserved  from  the 
cruel  alternative  which  he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying 
or  of  being  himself  destroyed  :  and  the  seasonable  death  of 
Constantius  delivered  the  Roman  empire  from  the  calami- 
ties of  civil  war.  The  apj^roach  of  winter  could  not  detain 
the  monarch  at  Antioch ;  and  his  favorites  durst  not  opjDose 
his  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  A  slight  fever,  which  was 
perhaps  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  was  in- 
creased by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey;  and  Constantius 
was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve 
miles  beyond  Tarsus,  where  he  expired,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of 
his  reign.'*''     His   genuine   character,  which  w^as  composed 

*^  Ammian.  xxi.  7,  11,  12.  He  seems  to  describe  with  superfluous  labor,  the 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Aquiieia,  which,  on  this  occasion,  maintained  its  im- 
pregnable fame.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  68)  ascribes  this  accidental  re- 
volt to  the  wisdom  of  Constantius,  whose  assured  victory  he  announces  with 
some  appearance  of  truth.  Constantio  quern  credebat  procul  dubio  fore  victo- 
rem  :  nemo  enini  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  coustauti  sententia  discrepebat.  Ammian. 
xxi.  7. 

*'-  His  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammianus  (xxi.  14,  15, 
16);  and  we  are  authorized  to  despise  .ind  detest  the  foolish  calumny  of  Gregorj^, 
(Orat.  iii.  p.  6b),  who  accuses  Julian  of  contriving  the  death  of  his  benefactor. 
The  private  repentance  of  the  emperor,  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian 
(p.  60,  and  Orat.  xxi.  p.  389),  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible  with 
the  public  verbal  testament  which  prudential  considerations  might  dictate  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life.* 

*  Wagner  thinks  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment  altogether  a  fiction  of  the 
attendant  courtiers  and  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  hostile 
to  Julian.    Note  iu  loco  Ammiau.— M. 
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of  pride  and  weakness,  of  superstition  and  cruelty,  has  been 
fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical events.  The  long  abuse  of  power  rendered  him 
a  considerable  object  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries;  but 
as  personal  merit  can  alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity, 
the  last  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  world,  with  tlie  remark,  that  he  inherited  tlie  defects, 
without  the  abilities  of  his  father.  Before  Constantius  ex- 
pired, he  is  said  to  have  named  Julian  for  his  successor; 
nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  that  his  anxious  concern  for 
the  fate  of  a  young  and  tender  wife,  whom  lie  left  with 
child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last  moments,  over  the 
harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Eusebius,  and  his 
guilty  associates,  made  a  faint  attemj^t  to  prolong  the  reign 
of  the  eunuchs,  by  the  election  of  another  emperor ;  but 
their  intrigues  were  rejected  witli  disdain,  by  an  army 
which  now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  discord  ;  and  two 
officers  of  rank  were  instantly  despatched,  to  assure  Julian, 
that  every  sword  in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his 
service.  The  military  designs  of  that  prince,  who  had 
formed  three  different  attacks  against  Thrace,  were  pre- 
vented by  this  fortunate  event.  Without  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped  the  dangers  of  a  doubtful 
conflict,  and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a  complete  victory. 
Impatient  to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  new  capital 
of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Hagmus,  and  the  cities  of  Thrace.  When  he  reached 
Ileraclea,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  all  Constantinople 
was  poured  forth  to  receive  him,  and  he  made  his  triumi:)hal 
entry  amidst  the  dutiful  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the 
people,  and  the  senate.  An  innumerable  multitude  pressed 
around  him  with  eager  respect,  and  were  perliaps  disap- 
pointed when  they  beheld  the  small  stature  and  simple  garb 
of  a  hero,  whose  unexperienced  youth  had  vanquished  tlie 
Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who  had  now  traversed,  in  a 
successful  career,  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bosi)horus.^^  A  few 
days  afterwards,  when  the  remains  of  the  deceased  emjDeror 
were  landed  in  the  harbor,  the  subjects  of  Julian  applauded 
the  real  or  affected  humanity  of  their  sovereign.  On  foot, 
without  his   diadem,  and  clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he 

*3  Tn  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammianus  (xxii.  1,  2)  assumes  the 
lofty  tone  of  an  orator  or  poet;  while  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.56,  p.  'J.S1)  sinks 
to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

Vol.  IL— 19 
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accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited  :  and  if  these  marks 
of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute  to  the  birth 
and  dignity  of  his  Imperial  kinsman,  tlie  tears  of  Julian 
professed  to  the  world  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and 
remembered  only  the  obligations,  Avhich  he  had  received 
from  Constantius.^^  As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia 
were  assured  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders, 
obtained  an  easy  pardon  from  the  prudence  or  lenity  of 
Julian  ;  who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  acquired 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Roman  empire.^^ 

Pliilosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advan- 
tages of  action  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his 
birth,  and  the  accidents  of  his  life,  never  allowed  him  the 
freedom  of  choice.  He  might  perhaps  sincerely  have  pre- 
ferred the  groves  of  the  academy,  and  the  society  of  Athens  ; 
but  he  was  constrained,  at  first  by  ihe  will,  and  afterwards 
by  the  injustice,  of  Constantius,  to  expose  his  person  and 
fame  to  the  dangers  of  Imperial  greatness  ;  and  to  make  him- 
self accountable  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  millions.^^  Julian  recollected  with  terror  the  obser- 
vation of  his  master  Plato,^^  that  the  government  of  our 
flocks  and  herds  is  always  committed  to  beings  of  a  superior 
species  ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and  de- 
serves the  celestial  powers  of  the  gods  or  of  the  genii.  From 
this  principle  he  justly  concluded,  that  the  man  who  presTimes 
to  reign,  should  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  ; 
that  he  should  purify  his  soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial 
part ;  that  he  should  extinguish  his  appetites,  enlighten  his 
uaderstanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue  the  wild 

**  Tlie  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  by  Animianus  (xxi,  16),  Gregory  Ka- 
zianzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  ll!»),  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  27),  Libaniiis  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  Ivi.  p,  283),  and  Pbilostorgius  (.1.  vi.  c,  6,  with  Godefroy's  JJissertations, 
p.  2(J5).  These  writers,  and  their  followers.  Pagans,  Catholics,  Ariang,  beheld 
with  very  ditferent  eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor. 

*^  The  day  an«l  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perlectly  ascertained. '  The 
day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year  must  be  either  331  or  332. 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.693.  I)ucange,  Fam.  Byzantiu.  p.  50. 
I  have  preferred  the  earlier  date. 

*«  Julian  himself  (pp.  253-267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical  ideas  with 
much  eloquence  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate  epistle  to  Themistius. 
The  Abbe  de  la  Bleteiie  (tom.  ii.  pp.  H6-193),  who  h.-is  given  an  elegant  transla- 
tion, is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Themistius,  whose  oratiou9 
are  still  extant.         • 

*"  Julian,  ad  Themist.  p.  258.  Petavius  (not.  p.  95)  observes  that  this  passage 
is  taken  from  the  fourth  book  De  Legibus  ;  but  either  Julian  quoted  from  mem- 
ory, or  his  MSS.  were  ditferent  from  ours.  Xeuophou opens  the  Cyropsedia  with 
j^  siiqilar  retiectioi^ 
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beast,  wljicli,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of  Aristotle,'*^ 
seldom  fails  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot.  The  throne 
of  Julian,  which  the  death  of  Constantius  fixed  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis,  was  the  seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps 
of  vanity.  lie  despised  the  honors,  renounced  the  pleasures, 
and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his 
exalted  station  ;  and  there  were  few  among  his  subjects  who 
Avould  have  consented  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their 
actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philosophic  emperor 
imposed  on  himself.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,^^  who 
had  often  shared  the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  re- 
marked, that  his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of 
the  vegetable  kiild)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and 
active,  for  the  various  and  important  business  of  an  author, 
a  pontiff,  a  magistrate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and 
the  same  day,  he  gave  audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and 
wrote,  or  dictated,  a  great  number  of  letters  to  his  generals, 
his  civil  magistrates,  his  private  friends,  and  the  different 
cities  of  his  dominions.  He  listened  to  the  memorials  which 
liad  been  received,  considered  the  sul)ject  of  the  petitions, 
and  signified  his  intentions  more  rapidly  than  they  couhi  be 
taken  in  short-hand  by  the  diligence  of  his  secretaries.  He 
possessed  such  flexibility  of  thought  and  such  firmness  of 
attention,  that  he  could  employ  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate  ;  and  ])ursuG  at  once  three 
se^  eral  trains  of  ideas  without  liesitation,  and  without  error. 
While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew  with  agility 
from  one  labor  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  retired 
into  his  library,  till  the  public  business,  which  he  had  a]> 
pointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to  interrupt  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the  emperor  was 
still  less  substantial  than  the  former  meal ;  his  sleej)  was 
never  clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion  ;  and  except  in 
the  short  interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect  of 
policy  rather  than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed 
with  a  female  companion.^*'     He  was  soon  awakened  by  the 

*^  '  O  6c-  av9pu}7Tov  Kekevoiv  apxeiv,  TrpocrTiOiqcrL  (cai  OijpLov.  Aristot.  ap*  Julian  p. 
201.  The  MS.  of  Vossiua,  inieatislied  vvllh  the  Bingle  beast,  aitords  the  strongor 
reading  of  0r,pLa,  which  the  experience  oL'  d.spotihm  may  ■warrant. 

*-»  Libaniua  (Orat.  Parentalin,  e.  ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  pp.  310,  311.  312;  has  given  this 
interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He  himself  (in  ]\1isoi)ogon,  p. 
3.50)  mentions  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraids  the  gross  and  sensual  appetite  of 
the  people  of  Antiocli. 

^>  Lectulus  *  *  *  Vestalium  toris  purior,  is  the  praise  which  Mamertinus 
(Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  13)  addresses  to  Julian  himself.  Libanius  afnrms,  in  sober 
peremptory  language,  that  Julian  never  knew  a  woman  before  his  marriage,  or 
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entrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  preceding 
day  ;  and  liis  servants  were  obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while 
their  indefatigable  master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other 
refreshment  than  the  change  of  occupations.  The  predeces- 
sors of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  cousin,  indulged 
their  puerile  taste  for  the  games  of  the  Circus,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  complying  with  the  inclinations  of  tlie 
people  ;  and  they  frequently  remained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  as  idle  spectators,  and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid 
spectacle,  until  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty-four  races ^ 
was  completely  finished.  On  solemn  festivals,  Julian,  who 
felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable  dislike  to  these  frivolous 
amusements,  condescended  to  appear  in  the  Circus  ;  and  after 
bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five  or  six  of  the  races,  he 
hastily  withdrew  with  the  impatience  of  a  philosopher,  who 
considered  every  moment  as  lost  that  was  not  devoted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  or  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind.^^  By  this  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the 
short  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  the  dates  were  less  secure- 
ly ascertained,  we  should  refuse  to  believe,  that  only  sixteen 
months  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Constantius  and  the 
departure  of  his  successor  for  the  Persian  w^ar.  The  actions 
of  Julian  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  historian ; 
but  the  portion  of  his  voluminous  writings  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, remains  as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as 
of  the  genius,  of  the  emperor.  The  Misopogon,  the  Caesars, 
several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elaborate  work  against  the 
Christian  religion,  were  composed  in  the  long  nights  of  the 
two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he  j^assed  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reformation  of  the  Imj^erial  court  was  one  of  the  first 

after  the  death  of  his  wife  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixxxviii.  p.  313.  The  chastity  of 
Julian  is  coiitirmed  by  tlie  impartial  testimony  of  Ammiauus  (xxv.  4),  and  the 
partial  silence  of  the  Christians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the 
people  of  Antioch,  that  he  a/mo.s'/ rt/i/Jays  (oj?  eiTLtrav,  in  INlisopogon,  p.  345)  lay 
alone.  This  suspicious  expression  is  explained  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist. 
de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  pp.  103-109)  with  candor  and  ingenuity. 

^1  See  Salmasius  ad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty-fifth  race,  or  miftsus, 
was  added,  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariots,  four  of  which,  the 
four  colors,  started  each  heat. 

Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  cuitus. 

It  appears,  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Afefa  (Sueton.  in  Domi- 
tian.c.  4),and  (^from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Muxiuuis  at  Rome,  the  Hippo- 
drome at  Constantinople,  &c.)  it  might  be  about  a  four-mile  course. 

C2  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  .340.  Julius  Caesar  had  offended  the  Koman  people 
by  reading  his  despatches  dr.ring  the  actual  race.  Augustus  indulged  their  taste, 
or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to  the  important  business  of  the  Circus,  for 
which  he  professed  the  warmest  inclination.    Sueton.  in  August,  c.  xlv. 
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and  most  necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.^* 
Soon  after  liis  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he 
had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An  officer,  magniii- 
cently  dressed,  immediately  presented  himself.  "It  is  a 
barber,"  exclaimed  the  }>rince,  with  affected  surprise,  "that 
I  want,  and  not  a  receiver-gener;d  of  the  finances."^'*  He 
questioned  the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  emj)loyment ; 
and  was  infoi-med,  that  besides  a  lai-ge  salary,  and  some 
valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty 
servants,  and  as  many  liorses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thou- 
sand cup-bearers,  a  thousand  cooks,  were  distributed  in  the 
several  offices  of  luxury  ;  and  tlie  number  of  eunuchs  could 
be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day.^^  The 
monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superiority  of  merit 
and  virtue,  was  distinguished  by  the  oppressive  magnificence 
of  Ills  dress,  his  table,  his  buildings,  and  his  train.  The  stately 
palaces  erected  by  Constantino  and  his  sons,  were  decorated 
with  many  colored  marbles,  and  ornaments  of  massy  gold. 
The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify  their 
pride,  rather  than  their  taste  ;  birds  of  the  most  distant  cli- 
nmtes,  fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their 
natural  season,  Avinter  roses,  and  summer  snows.^^  The 
domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  expense  of  the 
legions;  yet  the  smallest  part  of  this  costly  multitude  was 
subservient  to  the  use,  or  even  to  the  splendor,  of  the  throne. 
The  monarch  was  disgraced,  and  the  people  was  injured,  by 
the  creation  and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure,  and 
even  titular  employments ;  and  the  most  worthless  of  man- 
kind might  purchase  the  ]>rivilege  of  being  maintained,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  labor  from  the  public  revenue.  The 
waste  of  an  enormous  household,  the  increase  of  fees  and 
perquisities,  which  were  soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and 
the  bribes  which  they  extorted  from  those  who  feared  their 
enmity,   or   solicited  their  favor,  suddenly   enriched   these 

•■•^  The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  Ammianns  (xxii.  4),LibaniMS, 
Orat.  (Parent,  c.  Ixii.  p.  288,  &c.),  INIainertijuis  (in  Panegyr,  Vet.  xi.  11),  Socrates 
(1.  iii.  c.  1.)  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  i^.  24). 

''*  E:^o  non  ratimia/em  jussi  sed  tonsorem  acoiri.  Zoiiaras  uses  the  less  natnral 
ima^e  ot  a,  senator.  Yet  an  ollicer  of  the  finances,  who  was  satiated  with  wealtli, 
might  desire  and  obtain  the  lionors  of  the  senate. 

"•^  MayctpOLis  fjikf  \(.Alov<;,  KOvpia<;  6e  ovk  cAcittou?,  oivovoou?  6 J  TrAet'ou?,  cr/J-rivrf 
TpaTr€<^OTToiC}i',  evi'ovxov<;  VTTfp  rd?  ixvia<;  -rrapa.  To'i(;  TroLnerrLV  eu  ^ot,  are  the  original 
words  of  Lil)anius,  which  I  have  faithfully  quoted,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of 
magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal  household. 

'•"'  The  expressions  (>f  IMamertinns  are  lively  and  forcible.  Qnin  etiam  pran- 
diorum  etcainarumelaboratas  magnitudines  Komanusi>opulus  sensit  ;  cum  qiiaisi- 
tissimse  dapea  non  gustu  sed  difhcultatibus  {estimarentur ;  miracula  avium, 
longiiiqui  maris  pisces,  alieni  temporis  poma,  ajstivEe  uives,  hibenise  rosae. 
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haughty  menials.  They  abused  their  fortune,  without  con- 
sidering their  past,  or  tlieir  future,  condition  ;  and  their 
rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extrav- 
agance of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken  robes  were  em- 
broidered with  gold,  their  tables  were  served  with  delicacy 
and  pi-ofusion  ;  the  houses  which  they  built  for  their  own  use, 
would  have  covered  the  farm  of  an  ancient  consul  ;  and  the 
most  honorable  citizens  were  oblio^ed  to  dismount  from  their 
horses,  and  respectfully  to  salute  a  eunuch  whom  they  met  on 
the  public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace  excited  the 
contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who  usually  slept  on 
the  ground,  who  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  indispensable 
calls  of  nature  ;  and  who  placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating, 
but  in  despising,  the  pomp  of  royalty. 

By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mischief  which  was  mag- 
nified even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve 
the  distress,  and  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  people  ;  who 
support  with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are 
convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  tliC  state.     But  in  the  execution  of  this  sal- 
utary work,  Julian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too  much 
haste  and  inconsiderate  severity.     By  a  single  edict,  lie  re- 
duced the  palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert, 
and  dismissed  with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and 
dependants,^^  without  providing  any  just,  or  at  least  benev- 
olent, exceptions,  for  the  age,  the  services,  or  the  poverty, 
of  the  faithful  domestics  of  the  Imperial  family.     Such  in- 
deed was  the  temper  of  Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed 
at  an  equal  distance  betwcv  n  the  opjDOsite  vices.     The  splen- 
did and  effeminate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the  curls  and  paint, 
the  collars  and  bracelets,  which  had  appeared  so  ridiculous 
in  the  person  of  Constantine,  were  consistently  rejected  by 
his  philosophic  successor.     But  Avith  the  fopperies,  Julian 
affected  to  renounce  the  decencies  of  dress;  and  seemed  to 
value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws  of  cleanliness.     In  a 
satirical  performance,  which  was  designed  for  the  public  eye, 
the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on 
the  length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his  hands ; 
protests,  that  although  the  greatest  part  of  his  body  was 
covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor  was  confined  to  his 

57  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towns  on  the  eunuchs 
(Orat.  vii.  against  Polyclct.  pp.  117-127).  Libauius  contents  himself  with  a  cold, 
but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed  to  belong  more  properly  to 
Constantius.    This  cliarge,  however  may  allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 
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head  alone ;  and  celebrates,  with  visible  complacency,  the 
shaggy  and  populous^^  beni-d  which  he  fondly  cherished, 
after  the  example  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian 
consulted  tlie  sim])le  dictates  of  reason,  the  llist  magistrate 
of  the  Romans  would  have  scorned  the  affectation  of  Diog- 
enes, as  well  as  that  of  Darius. 

But  tlie  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained 
imperfect,  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without 
punishing  the  crimes,  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  "We  are 
now  delivered,"  says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  "we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered  from 
the  voracious  jaws  of  the  Hydra.^^  I  do  not  mean  to  apply 
thatepithet  to  my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more;  may 
tlie  earth  lie  liirht  on  his  head  !  But  his  artful  and  cruel 
favorites  studied  to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  pi-ince,  whose 
natural  mildness  cannot  be  j^raised  without  some  efforts  of 
adulation.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  that  even  those 
men  should  be  oppressed  :  they  are  accused,  and  they  shall 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."  To  conduct 
this  inquiry,  Julian  named  six  judges  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  state  and  army  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  condemning  his  personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordi- 
nary tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  transferred  to  the  commissioners  an  absolute 
power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their  final  sentence,  without 
delay,  and  without  appeal.  The  office  of  president  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  venerable  praefect  of  the  East,  a  second  Sal- 
lust,^  whose  virtues  conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists, 
and  of  Christian  bishops.     He  was  assisted  by  the  eloquent 

w  111  the  Misopogon  (pp.  338,  339)  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture  of  himself, 
and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic  :  o.vth<i  npoatOcLKa  tov  ^aOw 

rovTOUL  TTuiyuii/a     *      *     *     *     ravTa   TOt  6La6eoi'TbJi'     a.ve)(Ofiat    Tuif    (ftOeipuji'    wtrnep  ev 

AoxM]?  Twy  Orfpiwf.  The  friends  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  adjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  olfensive  to  their 
delicacy  (Hist,  de  Joviea,  torn.  ii.  p.  94).  Like  him,  I  have  contented  mysel/ 
with  a  transient  allusion;  but  the  little  animal  which  Julian  names,  is  a  beast 
familiar  lo  man,  and  signilies  love. 

^''  Julian,  epist.  xxiii.  p.  389.  He  uses  the  words  no\vKe<j>a\ov  vSpav  in  writing 
to  his  friend  liermogenes,  who,  like  himself,  was  conversant  with  the  Greek 
poets. 

60  The  two  Sallusts,  the  prsefect  of  Gaul,  and  the  praefect  of  the  East,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  toni.  iv.  p.  696.  1  have  used  the 
surname  of  Sccutulus,  -Xs  a  convenient  epithet.  The  second  Sallust  extorted  tbe 
esteem  of  the  Christians  themselves  ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  condemned  his 
religion,  has  celebrated  his  virtues  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90).  See  a  curious  note  of  the 
Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  363.* 

*  Glbbonus  secundum  habet  pro  numero,  quod  tamen  est  viri  agnomen.  "Wag- 
ner, nota  in  loc.  A  mm.  It  is  not  a  raistak  ;  it  is  rather  an  error  in  laste.  Wag- 
ner liicliaes  to  transfer  the  chief  guilt  to  Arbeiio. — M. 
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Manicrtinus,"  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is  loudly 
celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his  own  applause. 
But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magistrates  was  overbalanced 
by  the  ferocious  violence  of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo, 
Jovinus,  ajnd  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would 
have  seen  with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was 
snj)posed  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  commission  ;  the  armed 
and  angry  leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encom- 
passed the  tribunal ;  and  the  judges  were  alternately  swayed 
by  the  laws  of  justice,  and  by  the  clamors  of  faction.®^ 

The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused  the 
favor  of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the 
insolence,  the  cofruption,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reign. 
The  executions  of  Paul  and  Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom 
was  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement 
by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans, 
whom  those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But 
Justice  herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pathetic  expression  of 
Ammianus  ^^)  appeared  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  Ursulus,  the 
treasurer  of  the  empire ;  and  his  blood  accused  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Julian,  whose  distress  had  been  seasonably  relieved 
by  the  intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest  minister.  The  rage 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  indiscretion, 
was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death  ;  and  the  emperor, 
deeply  wounded  by  his  own  reproaches  and  those  of  the 
public,  offered  some  consolation  to  the  family  of  Ursulus, 
by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the 
ensigns  of  the  prefecture  and  consulship,^^  Taurus  and  Flor- 
entius  were  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexor- 
able tribunal  of  Chalcedon.  The  former  was  banished  to 
Vercellie  in  Italy,  and  a  sentence  of  death  Avas  pronounced 
against  the  latter.  A  wise  prince  should  have  rewarded 
the  crime  of  Taurus :  the  faithful  minister,  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken 
refucre  in  the  court  of  his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  sover- 

61  Mamertinus  praises  the  emperor  (xi.  1.)  for  bestowing  the  offices  of  Treas- 
urer and  rrfetect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity.  &.C.,  like  himself.  Yet 
Ammianus  ranks  him  (xxi.  1.)  among  the  uiinisters  of  Julieii,  quorum  merita 
roiat  et  fidem. 

^-  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxi.  3), 
and  praised  by  Libanitis  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74,  pp.  299.  300). 

^  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videiur  flesse  justitia.  Libanius,  who  imputes 
his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts-  to  criminate  the  count  of  the  largesses. 

^*  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear  Taurus  summoned 
SB  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus.  The  summons  of  liis  colleague 
Florentius  was  probably  delayed  till  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  ^fQi\s. 
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eign.  But  the  guilt  of  Florentius  justified  the  severity  of 
tlie  judires ;  and  Jiis  escape  served  to  display  the  magna- 
nimity of  Julian,  who  nobly  checked  the  interested  diligence 
of  an  iiiiornier,  and  refused  to  learn  what  place  concealed 
the  wretched  fugitive  from  his  just  resentment.*^^  Some 
months  after  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedou  had  been  dissolved, 
the  pniitorian  vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius, 
and  Arteinius^^  duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antioch. 
Artemlus  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  great 
province  ;  Gaudentius  had  long  practiced  the  arts  of  calumny 
against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and  even  the  person  of 
Julian  himself.  Yet  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  and 
condemnation  were  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these 
wicked  men  obtained,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of 
suffering  for  tlie  obstinate  loyalty  with  whicli  they  had  sup- 
ported tlie  cause  of  Constantius.  The  rest  of  his  servants 
were  protected  by  a  general  act  of  oblivion  ;  and  they  were 
left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes  which  they  had  ac- 
cepted, either  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress  the 
friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest  principles 
of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executed  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty  of  the  throne. 
Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude, 
particularly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  redemanded  the  gifts 
which  they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed ;  he  fore- 
saw the  endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits ;  and  he  en- 
gaged a  promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred, 
that  if  they  would  repair  to  Ohalcedon  he  would  meet 
them  in  person,  to  hear  and  determine  their  complaints. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order, 
which  prohibited  the  watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyp- 
tian to  Constantinople;  and  thus  detained  his  disappointed 
clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore  till,  their  patience  and  money 
being  utterly  exhausted,  they  Avere  obliged  to  return  with 
indignant  murmurs  to  their  native  country.^'^ 

The  numerous  army  of  spies,  of  agents,  and  informers, 
enlisted  by  Constantius  to  secure  the  rej^ose  of  one  man, 

^  Ammian.  xx.  7. 

C6  For  tlie  guilt  aiul  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian  (Papist,  x.  p.  379)  and 
Ammianus  (xxii.  11.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  The  merit  of  Artemius,  who  deuioiished 
temples,  and  was  pui  to  death  by  an  apostate,  has  tempted  the  Greek  and  J^atiu 
churches  to  honor  him  as  a  martyr.  But  as  ecclesiastical  liistory  attests  tha;  lie 
was  not  only  a  tyrant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justify  this  indis- 
creet promotion.     Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1.31!). 

^?  See  Ammian.  xxii.  6.  and  Vales,  ad  locum  ;  and  the  Codex  Theodosianua,  L 
Si.  tit.    xxix.  leg.  1. ;  and  Godef roy's  Commentary,  torn.  i.  p.  218,  ad  locum. 
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and  to  interrupt  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  disbanded 
by  his  g'enerous  successor.  Julian  "was  slow  in  his  suspicions, 
and  gentle  in  his  punishments;  and  his  contempt  of  treason 
was  the  result  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage. 
Conscious  of  superior  merit,  he  Avas  persuaded  that  few 
among  his  subjects  would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  to 
attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat  themselves  on  his  vacant 
throne.  The  philoso])her  could  excuse  the  hasty  sallies  of 
discontent ;  and  the  hero  could  despise  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects which  surpassed  the  fortune  or  the  abilities  of  the  rash 
conspirators.  A  citizen  of  Ancj^ra  had  prepared  for  his  own 
use  a  purple  garment ;  and  this  indiscreet  action,  which,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been  considered  as 
a  capital  offence,^*^  was  reported  to  Julian  by  the  officious 
importunity  of  a  private  enemy.  The  monarch,  after  mak- 
ing some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and  character  of  liis  rival, 
despatched  the  informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple 
slippers,  to  complete  the  magnificence  of  his  Imperial  habit. 
A  more  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  do- 
mestic guards,  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the 
field  of  exercise  near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  revealed 
their  guilt ;  and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  pres- 
ence of  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  repre- 
sentation of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their  enterprise, 
instead  of  a  death  of  torture,  which  they  deserved  and  ex- 
pected, pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile  against  the  two 
principal  offenders.  The  only  instance  in  which  Julian 
seemed  to  depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency,  was  the 
execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  Avith  a  feeble  hand,  had  as- 
pired to  seize  tho  reins  of  empire.  But  that  youth  was  the 
son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of  cavalry,  who,  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  Gallic  war,  had  deserted  the  standard  of 
the  Caesar  and  the  republic.  Without  appearing  to  indulge 
his  personal  resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound  the 
crime  of  the  son  and  of  the  father ;  but  he  was  reconciled 
by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror endeavored  to  heal  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  justice.^^ 

^3  The  president  Montesquieu  (Considerations  snr  la  Grandeur,  Szc,  des  Ro- 
rnains*,  o.  xiv.  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  pp.  448,  44t))  excuses  this  minute  and  absurd 
tyranny,  by  supposinjj:  that  actions  the  most  indifferent  in  our  eyes  might  excite, 
in  a  Roman  njind,  the  idea  of  guilt  and  danger.  Tliis  strange  aiK)logy  is  sup- 
ported by  a  strange  misapprehension  of  the  Knglir.li  laws,  "  chez  une  nation  .  . 
.  .  oil  il  est  defendudo  boire  ii  la  sanle  d'une  oertaine  personne." 

^^  The  clemency  of  .Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  his 
life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammiauus  (xiii.  9, 10,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  aud 
Libanius  (Orat.  Tarcnt.  c.  99,  p.  323.) 
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Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.'^^ 
From  his  studies  lie  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sages 
and  heroes ;  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  ca- 
price of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  his 
pritle  was  sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection,  that  tlie  slaves 
who  would  not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy 
to  applaud  his  virtues."^^  He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system 
of  Oriental  despotism,  which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
the  patient  habits  of  fourscore  years,  had  established  in  the 
empire.  A  motive  of  superstition  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  design,  which  Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  re- 
lieving his  head  from  the  weight  of  a  costly  diadem  '^"'^  but 
he  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  Doniinus^  or  Lord^^  a  word 
which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile  and  humiliating  ori- 
gin. The  oflice,  or  rather  the  name,  of  consul,  was  cherished 
by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with  reverence  the  ruins  of 
the  republic  ;  and  the  same  behavior  which  had  been  as- 
sumed by  the  prudence  of  Augustus  was  adopted  by  Julian 
from  choice  and  inclination.  On  the  calends  of  January,  at 
break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and  Nevitta, 
hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor.  As  soon  as 
he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  leaped  from  his 
throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the 
blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his 
affected  humility.  From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the 
senate.  The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters  ; 
and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  of  ancient 
times,  or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct,  which,  in  their  eyes, 
degraded  the  majesty  of  the  purple."^^  But  the  behavior  of 
Julian  was  uniformly  supported.  During  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  he  had,  imprudently  or  designedly,  performed  the 

70  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad  Theniist.  p. 
261)  tlie  form  of  absolute  government,  the  7raju./3acrtAeta,  is  contrary  to  nature. 
Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher  choose,  however,  to  involve  this  eternal 
truth  in  artful  and  labored  obscurity. 

"  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  himself.  Am- 
mian.  xxii.  10. 

'-  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  95.  p.  320),  who  mentions  the  wish  and  design  of 
Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language  {^toiv  ovtcj  •^fv6v^^av  ....  oAA"  y\v 
d/xetVoji'  6  (cujAuoji'),  that  the  emperor  was  restrained  by  some  particular  revelation. 

73  Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  343.  As  he  never  abolishe<l,  by  any  public  law,  the 
proud  appellations  of  Despot,  or  Dominua,  they  are  still  extant  on  his  medals 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  pp.  38,  39) ;  and  the  private  displeasure  which  lie 
affected  to  express,  only  gave  a  different  tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court.  The 
Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  pp.  99-102)  has  curiously  traced  tho 
origin  and  progress  of  the  word  Dominus  under  the  Imperial  government. 
'  •*  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  28,  29,  30) 
celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astonished  and  intoxicated 
by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 
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manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of  the  consul.  Tlie 
moment  he  was  reminded  tliat  lie  had  trcsj)assed  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  anotJier  magistrate,  he  condemned  Iiimself  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  ])ounds  of  gold  ;  and  embraced  this  public 
occasion  of  declaring  to  the  world,  that  he  was  subject,  like 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws,"^  and  even  to  the 
forms,  of  the  republic.  The  s])irit  of  his  administration, 
and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nati\  ity,  induced  Julian 
to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constantinoj>le  the  same  honors, 
privileges,  and  authority,  which  were  still  enjoyed  by  the 
senate  of  ancient  Rome.'*'  A  legal  fiction  was  introduced, 
and  gradually  established,  that  one-half  of  the  national 
council  liad  migi-ated  into  the  East ;  and  the  despotic  suc- 
cessors of  Julian,  accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknowl- 
edged themselves  the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which 
was  permitted  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 
From  Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the  monarcli  was  ex- 
tended to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  ])rovinces.  He 
abolished,  by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  ex- 
emptions which  had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens  from 
the  service  of  their  country ;  and  by  imposing  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  j)ublic  duties,  he  restored  the  strength,  the 
sj)lendor,  or,  according  to  the  glowing  expression  of  Liba- 
nius,"'^  the  soul  of  the  expirinoc  cities  of  his  empire.  The 
venerable  age  of  Greece  excited  th.e  most  tender  compassion 
in  the  mind  of  Julian,  wliich  kindled  into  ra])ture  when  lie 
recollected  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  men  su[)erior  to 
heroes  and  to  gods,  who  have  bequeathed  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity the  monuments  of  their  genius,  or  the  example  of 
their  virtues.  He  relieved  the  distress,  and  restored  the 
beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Ei)irus  and  Peloponnesus."^     Athens 

"  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  : 
Si  male  condiderit  in  (juem  quis  cannina,  jus  est 

Judiciumque 

Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1.  82. 

Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  o37)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law  ,  an<l  the  Abb(^  de 
la  iileterie  (Hist,  deflovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  92)  has  eaj^erly  embraced  a  declaration  so 
agreeable  to  his  own  sybtem,  and,  indeed,  to  the  true  .spirit  of  the  Imperial  cou- 
Btitution. 

■''  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  158. 

77  H  T>}s-  /iouArjq  icrxi'?  >/'«))(»?  ToAeai?  (<jTiv.  See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  71.  p. 
206),  Ammiaiius  (xxii.  !)).  and  the  Theodosian  Code  (1-  xii.  lit.  i.  leg.  50-55).  with 
Godefrov's  Commentary  (lom  iv.  pp.  ;W0-404).  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Vnrta,  notwithslaiiding'very  ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in 
the  legal  history  of  the  empire 

'8  Quie  paido  ante  arida  et  siti  anhelantia  visebantur,  ea  nunc  perhii,  mun- 
dari,  madere.  Fora,  Deauibulacra,  (;ymna>ia,  hvtis  et  gaiidentibus  populis  fre- 
quentari  ;  dies  feslos,  et  eelebrari  veteres.  et  novos  in  honorem  principis  conse- 
crari  (Mainerliu.  xi.  D).  He  particularly  restored  the  city  of  Nicopolis  and  the 
Actiac  games,  v?hich  had  been  instituted  by  Augustus. 
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ackiiowleclo^ed  him  for  her  benefactor ;  Argos,  for  her  de- 
liverer. The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising  from  her  ruins 
with  the  honors  of  a  Roman  colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from 
the  adjacent  republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
games  of  the  Isthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphi- 
theatre with  the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this 
tribute  the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had 
inherited  from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred  office  of 
perpetuating  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Nemenn 
games,  claimed  a  just  exemption.  The  immunity  of  Elis 
and  Delphi  was  respected  by  the  Corinthians ;  but  the  pov- 
erty of  Argos  tempted  the  insolence  of  oppression ;  and  the 
feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies  were  silenced  by  the  de- 
cree of  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  s-eems  to  have  consulted 
only  the  interest  of  the  capital  in  which  he  resided.  Seven 
years  after  this  sentence,  Julian  '^^  allowed  the  cause  to  be 
referred  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  and  his  eloquence  was  inter- 
posed, most  probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of  a  city, 
which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon, ^^  and  had 
given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  conquerors. ^^ 

The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil  affairs, 
which  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian  ;  but  he  frequent- 
ly assumed  the  two  characters  of  Orator  ^^  and  of  Judge,^^ 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  modern  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligently  cultivated  by 
the  first  Caesars,  were  neglected    by  the  military  ignorance 

"5  Julian,  Epist.  xxxv.  pp.  407-411.  This  epistle, which  illustrates  the  declining 
age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Jileterie  ;  and,  strangely  disfigured 
by  the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  renderi]ig  areAna,  iributum,  and  LStuiTaL,  pop- 
ulus,   directly    contradicts  the  sense  of  the  original. 

8''  He  reigned  in  Mycenae  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  from 
Argos  :  bat  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourishied,  are  confounded  by  the 
Greek  poets.     Stial^o,  1.  viii.  p.  57t),  edit.  Amstel.  1707. 

81  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenns  and  Her- 
cules may  be  suspicious  ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  inquiry  by  the  judges 
of  the  Olympic  games  (Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  22),  at  a  tims  when  the  IVIacedonian  kings 
were  obscure  and  unpopular  in  Greece.  When  the^  Achcean  league  declared 
against  Philip,  it  was  thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire 
(T.  Liv.  xxxii.  22). 

82  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  75,  76,  pp.  300,  301), 
who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  1)  has  rashly 
asserted  that  .Julian  was  the  only  prince,  since  Julius  Csesar,  who  harangued  the 
senate.  All  the  predecessors  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3),  and  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors, ]iosscssed  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  i)ublic  ;  and  it  might  be  proved  by 
various  examples,  that  they  frequeiitly  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

^■■'  Aminianus  (xxi.  10)  has  impartially  slated  the  merits  and  defects  of  his 
judicial  prof-eedings.  Libiinins  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90,91,  p.  315,  &c.)  has  seen  only 
the  fiiir  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the  person,  expresses  at  least  the  du- 
ties, of  the  judge.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  }>.  120),  who  suppresses  the  vir- 
tues, and  exaggerates  even  the  venial  faults, of  the  Apostate,  triumphantly  asks, 
whether  such  a  judge  was  tit  to  be  seated  between  JMinos  aud  Rhadamanthus  in 
the  Elysiau  fields. 
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and  Asiatic  pride  of  the  successors ;  and  if  they  condescend- 
ed to  harano^ue  the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated 
with  silent  disdain  the  senators,  whom  they  despised.  The 
assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Constantius  had  avoided, 
were  considered  by  Julian  as  the  place  where  he  could  ex- 
hibit, with  the  most  propriety,  the  maxims  of  a  republican, 
and  the  talents  of  a  rhetorician.  He  alternately  practiced, 
as  in  a  school  of  declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of 
censure,  of  exhortation  ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  re- 
marked, that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the 
simple,  concise  style  of  Mcnelaus,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor, 
whose  words  descended  like  the  tlakes  of  a  winter's  snow, 
or  the  pathetic  and  forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The 
functions  of  a  judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompatible 
with  those  of  a  prince,  were  exercised  by  Julian,  not  only 
as  a  duty,  but  as  an  amusement ;  and  although  he  might 
have  trusted  the  integrity  and  discernment  of  his  PraetO' 
rian  praefects,  he  often  placed  himself  by  their  side  on  the 
seat  of  judgment.  The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind  was 
agreeably  occupied  in  detecting  and  defeating  the  chican- 
ery of  the  advocates,  who  labored  to  disguise  the  truth  of 
facts,  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.  He  sometimes 
forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet  or  unsea- 
sonable questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
and  the  agitation  of  his  body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with 
which  he  maintained  his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the  ad- 
vocates, and  their  clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
temper  prompted  liim  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the 
reproof  of  his  friends  and  ministers  ;  and  whenever  they 
ventured  to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  passions,  the 
sj^ectators  could  observe  the  shame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude, 
of  their  monarch.  The  decrees  of  Julian  were  almost  al- 
ways founded  on  the  principles  of  justice  ;  and  he  had  the 
firmness  to  resist  the  two  most  dangerous  temptations,  Avhicli 
assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the  specious  forms 
of  compassion  and  equity.  He  decided  the  merits  of  the 
cause  without  weighing  the  circumstances  of  the  parties ; 
and  the  poor,  whom  lie  wished  to  relieve,  were  condemned 
to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  adver- 
sary. He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  from  the  legis- 
lator;  ^'*  and  though  he  meditated  a  necessary  reformation 

84  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  fifty  .four 
have  Ireen  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  JuBtinian.  (Gothofred. 
Chron.  Legum,  pp.  64-67).  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleierie  (toni.  ii.  pp.  o2!t-3.S6)  iiaa 
chosen  one  of  these  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  Julian's  Latin  style,  which  is  forcible 
and  elaborate,  but  less  pure  than  his  Greek. 
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of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  those  laws, 
which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  sub- 
jects to  obey. 

The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their 
purple,  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately 
sink  to  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of  emer- 
ging from  their  obscurity.  But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian 
was,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  liis  fortune.  What- 
ever had  been  his  choice  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid 
courage,  lively  wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would  have 
obtained,  or  at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest 
honors  of  his  profession  ;  and  Julian  might  have  raised  him- 
self to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  general,  of  the  state  in  which 
lie  was  born  a  private  citizen.  If  the  jealous  capi-ice  of 
power  had  disappointed  his  expectations,  if  he  had  prudent- 
ly declined  the  paths  of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the 
same  talents  in  studious  solitude  would  have  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  kings  his  present  happiness  and  his  immortal 
fame.  When  we  inspect,  with  minut^?,  or  j)erhaps  malevo- 
lent attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  something  seems  want- 
ing to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole  figure.  Ilis 
genius  was  less  powerful  and  sublime  than  that  of  Caesar ;  nor 
did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of  Augustus.  The 
virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and  natural,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and  consistent.  Yet 
Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness,  and  prosperity 
with  moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Ro- 
mans beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no  distinction  between 
his  duties  and  his  pleasures ;  who  labored  to  relieve  the 
distress,  and  to  revive  the  spirit,  of  his  subjects;  and  who 
endeavored  always  to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and 
liappiness  with  virtue.  Even  faction,  and  religious  faction, 
was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nius, in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  that 
he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world. ^^ 

®  ....  Buctor  fortissimus  armis  ; 

Conditor  et  legum  celeberrinms  ;  ore  manftque 
Consultor  i)atriae  ;  sed  iioii  coiisu]tor  habeudai 
lleligionis  ;  umans  terceiituin  millia  Divuin. 
Perfldus  ille  Deo,  quamvis  non  pertidus  orlii. 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  450,  &c. 

The  consciousness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seams  to  have  raised  the  Chribtian 
poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     RELIGION     OF     JULIAN. UNIVERSAL     TOLERATION. — HE 

ATTEMPTS    TO    RESTORE    AND    REFORM    THE    PAGAN  WOR- 
SHIP.  TO     REBUILD    THE     TEMPLE      OF     JERUSALEM. HIS 

ARTFUL      PERSECUTION      OF      THE      CHRISTIANS. MUTUAL 

ZEAL    AND    INJUSTICE. 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputation  of 
Julian ;  and  the  enthusiasm  wliich  clouded  his  virtues  has 
exaggerated  the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults. 
Our  partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  pliilosophic 
monarch,  Avho  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal  liand,  the 
religious  factions  of  tlie  empire;  and  to  allay  the  theologi- 
cal fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  peojDle,  from 
tlie  edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A  more 
accurate  view  of  tlie  character  and  conduct  of  Julian  will 
remove  this  favorable  prepossession  for  a  prince  who  did 
not  escape  the  general  contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy 
the  singular  advantage  of  comparing  the  pictures  which 
have  been  delineated  by  his  fondest  admirers  and  his  im- 
placable enemies.  The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully 
related  by  a  judicious  and  candid  historian,  the  impartial 
S]>ectator  of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence  of 
liis  contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public  and  private 
declarations  of  the  emperor  himself ;  and  his  various  writ- 
ings express  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  religious  sentiments, 
which  policy  would  have  prompted  him  to  dissemble  rather 
than  to  affect.  A  devout  and  sincere  attachment  for  the 
gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  constituted  the  ruling  passion  of 
Julian  ;  ^  the  powers  of  an  enlightened  understanding  were 
betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  superstitious  pre- 
judice, and  the  phantoms  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
emperor  had  a  real  and  pernicious  effect  on  the  government 

1  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  religious  dis- 
course which  tiie  Imperial  poitilt'  composed  to  censure  the  bold  impietj'  of  a 
Cynic.  '  AAA'  o/ulw?  ovtw  8r'i  tl  tov?  0€ov<;  m^pLKa,  Kai  </)tAtj,  Kal  ai^ixt,  kol).  a^o/xat,  (cai 
5ra('6*  drrAd)?  ra  ToiauTa  Trpb?  auTov?  Trder^to,  oaainp  av  Tit  Ka\  oia  Trpb?  a\a.9ov<;  fiecriroTc;, 
■npo<;   SifiacTKdAbu?,  nphq   Trarepa?,  rrpb?  /CTjSe/mdi'a;.     Orat.  vii.  p.  212.     The  variety  Olid 

copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seem  inadequate  to  the  fervor  of  his  devotion. 
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of  the  empire.  The  vehement  zeal  of  the  Christians,  who 
despised  the  worship,  and  overturned  the  altars,  of  those 
fabulous  deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a  state  of  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of  liis  subjects  ; 
and  he  was  sometimes  tempted  by  the  desire  of  victory,  or 
the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  tlie  laws  of  })rudcnce,  and 
even  of  justice.  The  trium])h  of  the  party,  wliich  lie  de- 
serted and  opposed,  has  fixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name 
of  Julian ;  and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  sonorous  trumpet^  of  Gregory  Naz- 
ianzen^  I'he  interesting  nature  of  the  events  which  were 
crowded  into  the  short  reign  of  this  active  emperor  deserves 
a  just  and  circumstantial  narrative.  His  motives,  iiis  coun- 
sels, and  his  actions,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  religion,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostasy  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  enrh'-  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an 
orphan  in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The 
names  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of  slaverv 
and  of  religion,  were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  imagina- 
tion, which  was  susceptible  of  the  most  lively  impressions. 
The  care  of  his  infancy  was  intrusted  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,*  who  was  related  to  him  on  the  side  of  his 
mother;  and  till  Julian  reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  he  received  from  his  Christian  preceptors  the  education, 
not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint.  The  emj^eror,  less  jealous  of 
a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly  crown,  contented  himself 
wdth  the  imperfect  character  of  a  catechumen,  while  he 
bestowed  the  advantages  of    baptism  ^  on  the  nephews  of 

2  The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more  vaiiiLy,  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  heaven  and  eanh,  to  men  and  angels,  to  tlie  livijig  and 
tlie  dead  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Constantius  (ei  rt?  aia^Tjai?,  an  odd  Pagan 
expression).  He  concludes  with  a  bold  assurance,  that  he  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment not  less  d>irable,  and  much  more  portable,  than  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
See  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  50,  iv.  p.  134. 

^  See  this  long  invective,  which  In^s  been  injudiciously  divided  into  two  ora- 
tions iu  Gregory's  Works,  tom.  i.  pp.  49-1.34,  Paris,  lG3u.  It  was  published  by 
Gregory  and  his  friend  Basil  (iv.  p-  1.33),  about  six  months  after  the  deaLli  of  Ju- 
lian, when  his  remains  had  been  cairied  to  Tarsus  (iv.  p.  120  ;  but  while  fjovian 
was  still  oil  the  throne  (iii.  p.  54,  iv.  p.  117).  1  have  derived  much  assistance  from 
a  French  version  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons,  1735. 

■*  Nicomedise  ab  Eusebio  educatus  Episcopo,  quem  genere  longins  continge- 
bat  (Ammian.  xxii.  9).  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude  towards  that  Ariau 
prelate  ;  but  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  and  describes 
his  mode  of  education,  which  inspired  his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for 
the  genius,  and  perhaps  the  religion,  of  Homer.     Misopogon,  pp.  351,  352- 

^  Greg.  Xaz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  labored  to  effect  that  holy  mark  in  the  blood,  per- 
haps, of  a  Taurobolium.    Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  !)•  361,  No.  3, 4, 

Vol.  II.— 20 
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Constantine.*'  They  were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  ;  and  Julian  publicly  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Xicomedia.  The 
study  of  religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated,  ap- 
peared to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  truth  and  devotion." 
They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the  poor, 
gifts  to  tlie  clergy,  and  oblations  to  tlie  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  the  splendid  monument  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Caesarea, 
was  erected,  or  at  least  was  undertaken,  by  the  joint  labor 
of  Gallus  and  Julian.^  They  respectfully  conversed  with 
the  bishops,  who  were  eminent  for  superior  sanctity,  and 
solicited  the  benediction  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who 
had  introduced  into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary  hardships  of 
the  ascetic  life.^  As  the  two  princes  advanced  towards  the 
yeai*s  of  manhood,  they  discovered,  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments the  difference  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and  ob- 
stinate understanding  of  Gallus,  embraced,  with  implicit 
zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  which  never  influenced 
his  conduct,  or  moderated  his  passions.  The  mild  disposi- 
tion of  the  younger  brother  Avas  less  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel ;  and  his  active  curiosity  might  have 
been  gratified  by  a  theological  system  which  explains  the 
mysterious  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  opens  the  boundless 
prospect  of  invisible  and  future  worlds.  But  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield  the  passive  and  unre- 
sisting obedience  which  was  required,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church.  Their 
speculative  opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and 
guarded  by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments;  but  while 
they  prescribed  the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the 
words,  and  the  actions  of  the  young  prince ;  whilst  they 
silenced  his  objections,  and  severely  checked  the  freedom  of 
his  inquiries,  they  secretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius  to 
disclaim  the  authority  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides.     He  was 

*  Julian  himself  (Epist-  li.  p.  454)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that  he  had  been 
a  Christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

7  See  his  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58(, 
Socrates  "(1.  iii.  c.  1),  and  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  2).  He  escaped  very  narrowly  from 
being  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

"  The  share  of  the  work  which  liad  been  allotted  tr>  Gallus,  was  prosecuted 
with  vigor  and  success;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected  and  subverten  tho 
structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrile;:io'is  hand  of  ,Tulian.  Grcir.  iii.  pp. 
59,  60,  61.  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  attested  by  many  living  spectators,  would 
form  one  of  the  clearest  miracles  m  ecclesiastical  story. 

*  The  phlfoftopher  (Fragment,  p.  288),  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &o..  of  these 
solitary  fanatics  (See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  pp.  661.  6t>*2),  who  had  forw 
got  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  animal,  nfdptuTrov  4>va(i  no\iTi<ov 
fwow  KoX  riiJLfpov.  The  Pagan  supposes,  that  because  they  had  renounced  the 
gods,  they  were  possessed  and  tormented  by  evil  dajmons.  ' 
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educated  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the 
Arian  controversy.^^  The  fierce  contests  of  the  Eastern 
bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds,  and  the 
profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate  their  conduct,  in- 
sensibly strengthened  the  prejudice  of  Julian,  that  they 
neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion  for  which  they 
so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  proofs 
of  Christianity  with  that  favorable  attention  wliich  adds 
weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with  sus- 
picion, and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the 
doctrines  for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible 
aversion.  Whenever  the  young  princes  were  directed  to 
compose  declamations  on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  con- 
troversies, Julian  always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of 
Paganism  ;  under  the  specious  excuse  that,  in  the  defence 
of  the  weaker  cause,  his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be 
more  advantageously  exercised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honors  of  the 
purple,  Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom, 
of  literature,  and  of  Paganism.^^  The  crowd  of  soi)hists, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  royal 
pupil,  had  formed  a  strict  alliance  between  the  learning  and 
the  religion  of  Greece ;  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead 
of  being  admired  as  the  original  productions  of  human 
genius,  were  seriously  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of 
Apollo  and  the  muses.  The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are 
painted  by  tl>e  immortal  bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the 
minds  which  are  the  least  addicted  to  superstitious  credulity. 
Our  familiar  knowledge  of  their  names  and  characters,  their 
forms  and  attributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  airy  beings 
a  real  and  substantial  existence  ;  and  the  pleasing  enchant- 
ment produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary  assent  of  the 
imagination  to  those  fables,  which  are  the  most  repugnant 
to  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the  age  of  Julian,  every 
circumstance  contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify  the  illusion  ; 
tlie  magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia;  the  works  of 
those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in  pamting  or  in  sculpture, 
the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet ;  the  pomp  of  festivals 

10  See  Julian  apud  Cyril,  1.  vi.  p.  206,  1.  viii.  pp.  253,  2C2.  "You  persecute.'* 
savs  he,  "those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  precisely  in  ihti  way 
w^iich  you  approve."  He  shows  himself  a  tolerable  theologian  ;  but  he  main- 
tains that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  uot  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of 
Jesus,  or  of  Moseft. 

"  Libanius,  Orat.  Parentalis,  c  9,  10,  p.  232,  &c.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iii. 
p.  61.    Eunap.  Vit.  Sophist,  iu  Maximo,  pp.  68,  G9,  70,  edit.  Commelin. 
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and  sacrifices ;  the  successful  arts  of  divination ;  tne  popu- 
lar traditions  of  oracles  and  prodigies ;  and  the  ancient 
practice  of  two  thousand  years.  The  weakness  of  polythe- 
ism was,  in  some  measure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its 
claims  ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  most  licentious  skepticism. ^'^  Instead  of  an  in- 
divisible and  regular  system,  which  occupies  the  whole 
extent  of  the  believing  mind,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
was  composed  of  a  thousand  loose  and  liexible  parts,  and 
the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at  liberty  to  define  the  degree 
and  measure  of  his  relii^ious  faith.  The  creed  which  Julian 
adopted  for  his  own  use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  and, 
by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salutary  yoke 
of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  his 
reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One  of  the 
orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  Cvbele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effeminate 
j)riests  the  bloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends 
to  relate,  without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage 
of  the  goddess  from  the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which 
their  ambassadors  had  transported  over  the  seas,  was  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  sentiment,  and  divine  power.^^  For 
the  truth  of  this  prodigy  he  appeals  to  the  public  monu- 
ments of  the  city ;  and  censures,  with  some  acrimony,  the 
sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men,  who  impertinently 
derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  ancestors.^* 

But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced,  and 
warmly  encouraged,  the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and 
silently  withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  sanctu- 

12  A  modern  pliilosopher  has  ingeniously  compared  the  different  operation  of 
theism  and  polytlieisni,  \vith  regard  to  tlie  doubt  or  conviction  \vhi<li  tliey  pro- 
duce in  the  human  mind.  See  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444-457,  in  8vo,  edit. 
1777. 

!•»  The  Idaean  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  dis- 
gracing the  graver  moUesiy  of  the  Koman  ladies,  is  att  sted  by  a  cloi.d  t.f  wit- 
nesses. Their  evidence  is  collected  by  Drakenl  orch  (ad  Silium  Italitum,  xvii. 
33) ;  but  we  may  observe  that  Livy  (xxix.  14)  slides  over  the  transaction  with 
di-screet  ambiguity. 

1*  I  cajinot  refiain  from  transcribing  the  cmphatical  words  of  Julian  :  eVol  Si 
SoKfl  Tais  TToAfat  ntaTtvfiy  ixaWoi'  tol  ToiaOra  >j  tovtoicti  toT?  icom^o(c,  wi^  to  xltvxdpioy 
6piixv  fj.ev,  r<vie?  6e  ovSk  eV  ^AeVei.  Orat.  V.  p.  161.  Julian  likewise  dechir-  o  his 
firm  belief  in  the  nncilin,  the  lioly  shields,  which  dropped  from  henven  on  tlie  Quiri- 
iial  hill ;  and  pities  the  strange  blindness  of  the  Christians,  who  pref<^.red  the 
cross  to  these  celestial  trophies.    Apud  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  194. 
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ary  of  the  temple.  The  extravagance  of  the  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy proclaimed,  with  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  that  the 
pious  inquirer,  instead  of  being  scandalized  or  satisfied  with 
the  literal  sense,  should  diligently  ex})lore  the  occult  wisdom, 
V  hich  had  been  disguised,  by  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  un- 
der the  mask  of  folly  and  of  fal)k'.^'  The  philosophers  of 
the  Platonic  school,^*"'  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  divine 
lamblichus,  were  admired  as  the  most  skilful  masters  of  t::is 
allegorical  science,  Avhich  labored  to  soften  and  harmonize 
the  deformed  features  of  Paganism.  Julian  himself,  who 
was  directed  in  the  mysterious  jnirsuitby  ^desius,  the  ven- 
erable successor  of  lamblichus,  aspired  to  the  possession  of 
a  treasure,  which  he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn 
asseverations,  far  above  the  empire  of  the  world."  It  was 
indeed  a  treasure,  which  derived  its  value  only  from  oj^in- 
ion  ;  and  every  artist  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  ]n'ecious  ore  fi'om  the  surrounding  dross,  claimed 
an  equal  right  of  stamping  the  name  and  figure  the  most 
agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and 
Cybele  had  been  already  explained  by  Porphyry ;  but  his 
labors  served  only  to  animate  the  pious  industry  of  Julian, 
who  invented  and  published  his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient 
and  mystic  tale.  This  freedom  of  interpretation,  which 
might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the  vanity 
of  their  art.  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the  modern  reader 
could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  allusions,  the  forced 
etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the  mipenetrable  ob- 
scurity of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the  system  of 
the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  Pagan  mythology  were 
variously  related,  the  sacred  interpreters  were  at  liberty  to 
select  the  most  convenient  circumstances  ;  and  as  they  trans- 
lated an  arbitrary  cipher,  they  could  extract  from  anj/  fable 
am/  sense  Avhich  was  adapted  to  their  favorite  system  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked 
Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  pre- 
cept, or  some  physical  truth ;  and  the  castration  of  Atys  ex- 

''  See  tlie  principles  of  allegory,  in  Julian  (Orat.  vii.  pp.  216,  222).  His  rca- 
soning  is  less  absurd  than  th;it  of  some  modern  theologians,  who  assert  that  an 
extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  must  be  divine  ;  since  no  man  alive  could 
have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

16  Eunapius  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fanatical  his- 
tory ;  and  tlie  learned  Brucker  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  pp.  217-30.3)  has  em- 
ployed much  labor  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives  and  incomprehensible  doc- 
trines. 

^1  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  p,  222.  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  ;  and  trembles,  le.st  he  should  betray  too  much  of  these  holy  mysteries, 
which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impiots  Sardonic  laugh. 
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pliiincd  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics,  or 
the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error.^* 

Tlie  theoh)gical  system  of  Julian  a])pears  to  have  con- 
tained the  sublime  and  im})ortant  pnnci])les  of  natural  re- 
ligion. But  as  the  faith,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation, 
must  remain  destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  imprudently  relapsed  into  the  habits  of  vulgar  super- 
stition ;  and  the  popular  and  philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity 
seems  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  practice,  the  writings, 
and  even  in  the  mind  of  Julian. ^^  Tlie  pious  emperor  ac- 
knowledged and  adored  the  Eternal  Cause  of  the  universe, 
to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  perfections  of  an  infinite  nature, 
invisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaccessible  to  the  understanding, 
of  feeble  mortalsc  The  Supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather, 
in  the  Platonic  language,  had  generated,  the  gradual  suc- 
cession of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods,  of  dremons,  of  heroes, 
and  of  men ;  and  every  being  which  derived  its  existence 
immediately  from  the  First  Cause,  received  the  inherent 
gift  of  immortality.  That  so  precious  an  advantage  might 
not  be  lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had  in- 
trusted to  the  skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods  the  ofiice 
of  forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms. To  the  conduct  of  these  divine  ministers  he  dele- 
gated the  temporal  government  of  this  lower  Avorld  ;  but 
their  imperfect  administration  is  not  exempt  from  discord 
or  error.  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  divided  among 
them,  and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercury  or 
Venus,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of 
their  peculiar  votaries.  As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are 
confined  in  a  mortal  prison,  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our 
duty,  to  solicit  the  favor,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the 
powers  of  heaven ;  Avhose  pride  is  gratified  by  the  devotion 
of  mankind ;  and  whose  grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to 
derive  some  nourishment  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice.^''    The 

18  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever  issued 
from  the  riatoiiic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  i)oeiu  of  Catullus  on  the  same 
extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of  Atys,  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to 
sober,  pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irretrievable  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with 
pity,  a  eunu<  h  with  despair. 

iJ  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Cresars,  p.  308,  with 
Spanhcim's  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  in  Cyril,  1.  ii.  pp.  57,  58, 
and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Regem.  pp.  130-158,  ad- 
dressed, in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  to  the  prsefect  Sallust. 

'^>  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception  by  asc-ibing  it  to  his  favorite  Marcus 
Antoninus  (Cjesares.  p.  333).  The  Stoics  and  Platonists  hesitated  between  the 
analogy  of  bodies  and  the  purity  of  spirits  ;  yet  the  gravest  pliilosophers  inclined 
to  Ihe" whimsical  fancy  of  Aristophane'^  and  Lucian,  that  an  unbelieving  age 
nrglit  starve  the  immortal  gods.    See  Observations  de  Spanheim,  pp.  284,  444,  &c 
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inferior  gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to  animate  the 
statues,  and  to  inliabit  the  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to 
tlieir  honor.  They  might  occasionally  visit  the  earth,  but 
the  heavens  were  the  proper  throne  and  symbol  of  their 
glory.  The  invariable  order  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian,  as  a  proof  of  their  eternal 
duration  ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  were  the  workmanship,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of 
the  Omnipotent  King.  In  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  the 
visible  was  a  type  of  the  invisible  world.  Tlie  celestial 
bodies,  as  they  were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be 
considered  as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religions  wor- 
ship. The  Sun,  whose  genial  influence  pervades  and  sns- 
tains  the  universe,  justly  claimed  the  adoration  of  mankind, 
as  the  bright  representative  of  the  Logos,  the  lively,  the 
rational,  the  beneficent  image  of  the  intellectual  Father,^^ 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  sui> 
plied  by  the  strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic 
arts  of  imposture.  If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had 
been  practiced  only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the  support  of 
an  expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  the  interest  and  habits  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  But 
it  may  appear  a  subject  of  surj)rise  and  scandal,  that  the 
philosophers  themselves  should  have  contributed  to  abuse 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  mankind,^-  and  that  the  Gre- 
cian mysteries  should  have  been  supported  by  the  magic  or 
theurgy  of  the  modern  Platonists.  They  arrogantly  pre- 
tended to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to  explore  the  secrets 
of  futurity,  to  command  the  service  of  the  inferior  dj3emons, 
to  enjoy  the  view  and  conversation  of  the  su])erior  gods, 
and  by  disengaging  the  soul  from  her  material  bands,  to  re- 
unite that  immortid  particle  with  the  Infinite  and  Divine 
Si)irit. 

The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  tempted  the 
philosophers  with  the  ho])es  of  an  easy  conquest;  which, 
from  the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  j^ro- 

21  "  HAtov  Aeyw,  rh  ^wv  dyaXfta  kaX  €jiA\^V)fOv,  Kal  evvovv,  koX  ayaOoepyov  tou  vorjToO 
Trarpb?.  Julian.  Epjst.  li.  In  another  p]a<;o  (ai)U(l  Cyril.  1.  ii.  p-  GO),  he  calls  the 
Sun  (jod,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  believed  the  Platonician  Trinity  ;  and 
only  blames  the  Christians  for  preferring  a  moruU  to  an  ininiorlal  Lor/ns. 

"  The  sophists  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  t;ui}Us  of  the  des- 
ert ;  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favor  is,  that  they  are  of  a  let-s  j^loomy 
complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lamhlichus  evoked  the  genii 
of  love,  Eros  and  Anteros,  from  two  adjacent  founta  ns.  Two  beautiful  boys  is- 
sued from  the  water,  fondly  embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  hi.s  com- 
mand, pp,  26,  27. 
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ductive  of  tlie  most  important  consequences.^^  Julian  im- 
bibed the  first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  from  the 
mouth  of  ^desius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wander- 
ing and  persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declining  strength  of 
that  venerable  sage  \vn.s  unequal  to  the  ardor,  the  diligence, 
the  rapid  conception  of  his  pupil,  two  of  his  most  learned 
disciples,  Chrysantlies  and  Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  ow*n 
desire,  the  place  uf  their  aged  master.  These  philosophers 
seem  to  have  ])repared  and  distributed  their  respective  parts; 
and  they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints  and  affected  dis- 
putes, to  excite  the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant^  till  they 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  their  associate,  Maximus, 
the  boldest  and  most  skilful  master  of  the  Theurgic  science. 
By  his  hands,  Julian  was  secretly  initiated  at  Ephesus,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens 
confirmed  this  unnatural  alliance  of  ])hilosophy  and  super- 
stition. He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  solemn  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the  general  de- 
cay of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges  ot 
their  primaeval  sanctity;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  Julian, 
that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusmian  pontiff  to  the  court 
of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating,  by  mystic 
rites  and  sacrifices,  the  great  work  of  his  sanctitication.  As 
these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  depth  of  caverns, 
and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable  secret 
of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the  ini- 
tiated, I  shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid  sounds, 
and  fiery  aj^paritions,  which  were  j)resented  to  the  senses,  or 
the  imagination,  of  the  credulous  aspirant,^*  till  the  visions 
of  comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze  of 
celestial  light.-^^  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and  Eleusis,  the 
mind  of  Julian  Avas  penetrated  with  sincere,  deep,  and  un- 
alterable enthusiasm ;  though  he  might  sometimes  exhibit 
the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be 
observed,  or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most 
conscientious  fanatics.     From  that  moment  he  consecrated 

23  The  (lexterons  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  credulous 
pupil  into  eacli  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  l>y  Eunapius  (pp.  G9-7i>)  with  unsus- 
peciing  simplicity.  The  Ahb6  de  la  Bleterie  understands,  and  neatly  describes, 
the  whole  comedy  (Vie  de  Juli  n,  pp.  61-67). 

24  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  daemons 
instantly  di-appeared  (Greg.  N.iz.  Ovnt.  iii.  p.  71).  Gregory  supposes  that  ihey 
were  frightened,  but  the  priests  declared  that  they  were  indignant.  The  reader, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this  profound  question. 

23  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  ini  i  iation  is  shown  by  Dion, 
Chrysostom,  Tlaemi.stius,  Proclus,andStobaeus.  The  learneti  author  of  theDivina 
Legation  has  exhibited  their  words  (vol.  i.  pp.  239,  247,  248,  260,  edit.  1765),  which 
he  dexterously  or  forcibly  applies  to  his  own  hypothesis. 
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his  life  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and  while  the  occupations 
of  war,  of  government,  and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the 
whole  measure  of  his  time,  a  stated  portion  of  the  hours  of 
the  night  was  invariably  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private 
devotion.  The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  man- 
ners of  the  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  connected  with 
some  strict  and  frivolous  rules  of  religious  abstinence;  and 
it  was  in  honor  of  Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that 
Julian,  on  particular  days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some 
particular  food,  which  might  have  been  offensive  to  his  tute- 
lar deities.  By  these  voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared  his  senses 
and  his  understanding  for  the  frequent  and  familiar  visits 
with  which  he  was  honored  by  the  celestial  powers.  Not- 
withstanding the  modest  silence  of  Julian  himself,  we  may 
learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that  he 
lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  gods  and  goddesses; 
that  they  descended  upon  earth  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
their  favorite  hero ;  that  they  gently  interrupted  his  slum- 
bers by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair ;  that  they  warned 
him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  conducted  him,  by 
their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and  that 
he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly 
guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from 
that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of 
Hercules. ^^  These  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary 
effects  of  abstinence  and  fanaticism,  would  almost  degrade 
the  emperor  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the 
useless  lives  of  Antony  or  Pachomius  were  consumed  in 
these  vain  occupations.  Julian  could  break  from  the  dream 
of  superstition  to  arm  himself  for  battle  ;  and  after  vanquish- 
ing in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired  into 
his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  of  an  empire, 
or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature 
and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  of  Julian  was  in- 
trusted to  the  fidelity  of  the  initiated^  Avith  whom  he  was 
united  by  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.'-^'^  Tlie 
pleasing  rumor  was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adher- 

2"  Julian's  modesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  bints  ;  but  Libanius 
expatiates  with  pleasure  ou  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the  religious  hero.  (Legat. 
ad  Julian,  p.  157,  and  Orat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxii.  pp.  309,  310). 

2^  Libanius.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  x.  pp.  233,  k.'54.  Gallus  had  some  reason  to  suspect 
the  secret  apostasy  of  his  brother  ;  and  in  a  letter,  whicli  may  be  received  as  gen- 
uine, he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  anreslors ,  an  argument 
which,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p.  454,  and 
Hist,  de  Jovien.  torn.  ii.  p.  141. 
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ents  of  the  ancient  worslii]);  and  his  future  greatness  oecame 
the  object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  predictions  of 
tlie  Pagans,  in  every  province  of  the  empire.     From  the 
zeal  and  virtues  of  their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected 
the  cure  of  every  evil,  and  tlie  restoration  of  every  blessing; 
and  instead  of  disap]>roving  of  tlie  ardor  of  their  pious  wif^hes, 
Julian  ingenuously  confessed,  that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain 
a  situation  in  wliich  lie  might  be  usefid  to  his  country  and 
to  his  religion.     But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  a  hostile 
eye  by  the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  pas- 
sions alternately  saved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Julian. 
The  arts  of  magic  and  divination   were  strictly  prohibited 
under  a  despotic  government,  which  condescended  to  fear 
them  ;  and  if  the  Pagans  were  reluctantly  indulged  in  the 
exercise  of  their  superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian  would  have 
excepted  him  from  the  general  toleration.     The  apostate 
soon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his 
deatli  could  alone  have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions  of 
the  Christians.^^     But  tlie  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  a  hero  rather  than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by 
dissembling  his  religion;  and  tlie  easy  temper  of  polytheism 
permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  a  sect  which 
he  inwardly  despised.     Libanius  has  considered  the  hypoc- 
risy of  liis  friend  as  a  subject,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise. 
"  As  the  statues  of  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  "  wliich  have 
been  defiled  with  filth,  are  again  placed   in   a  magnificent 
temple,  so  the  beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of 
Julian,  after  it  had  been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies 
of  his  education.     His  sentiments  were  changed ;  but  as  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  avowed  his  sentiments, 
his  conduct  still  continued  the  same.     Very  different  from 
the  ass  in  ^Esop,  who  disguised   himself  with  a  lion's   hide, 
our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  under  the  skin  of  an 
ass;  and,  while  he  embraced  the  dictates  of  i-eason,  to  obey 
the  laws  of  prudence  and  necessity."  ^^     The  dissimulation 
of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years,  from  his  secret  initiation  at 
Epliesus  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war;  when  he  declared 
himself  at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Con- 
stantius.      This    state    of    constraint   might   contribute   to 
strengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  soon  as  lie  had  sa^.isfied  the 
obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals,  at  the  assemblies 

28  Gregoi-y  (iii.  p.  50),  with  inhuman  zeal,  censures  Constaiitius  for  ppariup-  the 
infant  apostate,  (xaKOJ?  cruj(^ci'Ta.)  His  French  transUitor  (p.  '^6o)  cautiously  ob- 
serves, tliat  such  oxprost-ions  must  not  be  prises  k  la  lettre. 

25  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  c.  ix.  p.  233. 
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of  the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a 
lover,  to  burn  his  free  and  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic 
chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But  as  every  act  of  dis- 
simulation must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  increased  the  aversion  of  Julian  for 
a  religion  which  oppressed  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  and 
compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct  re2>ugnant  to  the  noblest 
attributes  of  liuman  nature,  sincerity  and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer 
and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new  faith,  which  his  uncle  had? 
established  in  the  Roman  emj^ire ;  and  in  which  he  himself 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a 
philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his  dissent 
from  Christianity,  which  was  supported  by  the  number  of 
its  converts,  by  the  chain  of  ])rophecy,  the  splendor  of  mir- 
acles, and  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  elaborate  work,^*' 
which  he  composed  amidst  the  preparations  of  the  Persian 
Avar,  contained  the  substance  of  those  arguments  which  he 
had  Ions:  revolved  in  his  mind.  Some  frao-ments  have  been 
transcribed  and  preserved,  by  his  adversary,  the  vehement 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  ;^^  and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mix- 
ture of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  fanaticism.  Tiie 
elegance  of  the  style  and  the  rank  of  the  author,  recom- 
mended his  writings  to  the  ])ublic  attention  ;^^  and  in  the 
impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  the  celebrated 
name  of  Por|)hyry  was  effaced  by  the  su])erior  merit  or  repu- 
tation of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  either 
seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed  ;  and  the  pagans,  w^ho 
sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute,  de- 
rived, from  the  popular  work  of  their  Imperial  missionary, 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fallacious  objections.  But  in  the 
assiduous  prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the  em- 
peror of  the  Romans  imbibedthe  illiberal  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  a  polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable 
obligation  to  maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions; 
and  whilst  he  secretly  applauded  the  strength  and  dexterity 

30  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Grpco.  1.  v.  c.  viii.  pp.  88-00)  and  Lardner  (Heatlieu  Tes- 
timonies, vol.  iv.  pp.  44-47)  have  accnrately  compiled  all  that  can  now  be  discov- 
ered of  Julian's  work  against  the  Christians. 

3'  About  seventy  years  iifter  the  death  o£  Julian,  he  executed  a  task  which  had 
been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  contemptible  writer.  Even 
the  work  of  Cyril  lias  not  entirely  satisfied  the  most  favorable  judges;  and  the 
Abbe de  la  Bleterie  (Preface  a  I'Hist.  de.  Jovien,  pp.  30,  .32)  wishes  that  some  fheo- 
logier  philnsophr  (a  stange  centaut)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Julian. 

32  ijhanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxvii.  p. .';];}),  who  has  been  suspected  of  as- 
sisting his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat.  ix.  in  necem  Julian,  p. 
2")5,  e<lit.  Morel.),  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry.  His  judgment  maybe  arraigned 
(Socrates,  1.  in.  c.  2.!),  but  Libanius  cannot  be  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 
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with  which  he  wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was 
tempted  to  distrust  the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  under- 
standings, of  his  antagonists,  who  could  obstinately  resist 
the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence. 

Tlie  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation 
the  apostasy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power 
than  from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  conscious 
of  his  fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that 
the  flames  of  persecution  should  be  immediately  kindled 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods;  and  that  the  ingenious 
malice  of  Julian  would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death 
and  torture  which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inex- 
perienced fury  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes,  as  well 
as  the  fears,  of  the  religious  factions  were  apparently  disap- 
pointed, by  the  prudent  humanity  of  a  prince,^^  who  was 
careful  of  his  own  fame,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the 
rights  of  mankind.  Instructed  by  history  and  reflection, 
Julian  was  persuaded,  that  if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may 
sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence,  neither  steel  nor 
fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  mind.  The 
reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  altar ; 
but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims  the  sacrilegious  act 
of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy  is  hardened  and  exasper- 
ated by  oppression  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  persecution  subsides, 
those  who  have  yielded  are  restored  as  penitents,  and  those 
who  have  resisted  are  honored  as  saints  and  martyrs.  If 
Julian  adopted  the  unsuccessful  cruelty  of  Diocletian  and 
his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible  that  he  should  stain  his  mem- 
ory with  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories  to  the 
Catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength  and  increase 
from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Actuated  by 
these  motives,  and  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose  of 
an  unsettled  reign,  Julian  surprised  the  world  by  an  edict, 
which  Avas  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman,  or  a  philosopher. 
He  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  tlie 
benefits  of  a  free  and  equal  toleration ;  and  the  only  hardship 
which  he  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  was  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  tormenting  their  fellow-subjects,  whom  they 
stigmatized  with  the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  anrl  heretics. 
The  pagans  received  a  gracious  permission,  or  ratlier  an  ex- 

s' Liban ins  (Or.it.  Parent,  c.  Iviii.  pp.  283,  284)  har,  «!loqueiitly  explained  the 
toleratinijc  priiuiples  and  conduct  of  his  Imperial  friend.  In  a  very  remarkable 
epistle  to  tl>e  people  of  IJostra.  Julian  himself  (Kpist.  lii.)  professes  his  modera- 
tion, and  betrays  bis  zeal,  which  is  acknowledged  by  Annuianus,  and  exposed  by 
Gregory  (Orat.  lii.  p.  72.) 
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press  order,  to  open  all  their  temples  ;  ^'*  and  they  were  at  once 
delivered  from  the  oppressive  laws,  and  arbitrary  vexations, 
whicli  thev  had  sustained  under  tlie  reio-n  of  Constantine, 
and  of  liis  sons.  At  the  same  time,  the  bishops  and  cleriry, 
wlio  had  been  banished  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled 
from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  respective  churches;  the 
Donatists,  the  Novatians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Eunomians, 
and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous  fortune,  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Julian,  who  understood 
and  derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited  to  the  palace 
the  leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
agreeable  spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The  clamor 
of  controversy  sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim, 
"Hear  me  !  the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni ;" 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  enG^ao^ed  with  more 
obstinate  and  im})lacable  enemies  ;  and  though  he  exerted 
the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  concord, 
or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he  dis- 
missed them  from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  union  of  tlie  Chi'istians.  The  impartial  Ammianus 
has  ascribed  this  affected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  foment- 
ing the  intestine  divisions  of  the  church,  and  the  insidious 
design  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  was 
inseparably  connected  with  the  zeal  which  Julian  professed, 
to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire.^^ 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  the  character  of  su- 
preme pontiff ;  not  only  as  the  most  honorable  title  of 
Imperial  greatness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  important  office ;  the 
duties  of  which  he  was  resolved  to  execute  with  pious  dili- 
gence. As  the  business  of  the  state  prevented  the  emperor 
from  joining  every  day  in  the  public  devotion  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  dedicated  a  domestic  chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity 
the  Sun ;  his  gardens  were  filled  with  statues  and  altars  of 
the  gods  ;  and  each  apartment  of  the  palace  displayed  tlie 
appearance   of   a   magnificent  tem23le.     Every  morning  he 

3*  In  Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  command,  be- 
fore the  deatli  of  (JJojistautius  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  55,  p.  2.''0) ;  and  rJuliaii  de- 
clares himself  a  Pagan  in  his  public  manifesto  to  tlie  Athenians.  This  unques- 
tionable evidence  may  correct  the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammijuuis,  who  seems  to 
suppose  Constantinople  to  be  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to  the 
gods. 

3"'  Ammianus,  xxii.  5.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  5.  Bestia  moritur,  tranquillitas  redit 
*  *  *  omnes  episcopi  qui  de  propriis  sedibus  fuerant  exterminati  })er  indulgen- 
tiam  novi  jiriiicipis  ad  ecclesias  redeunt.  Jerom.  adversus  Luciferianos,  lorn.  ii. 
p.  143.  Optatus  accuses  the  Donatists  for  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate  (1.  ii. 
C.  16,  pp.  36,  37,  edit.  Dupiu.) 
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saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of 
another  victim  was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the  Sun  sunk 
below  the  liorizon ;  and  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  the  Genii 
of  the  night  received  their  respective  and  seasonable  honors 
from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of  Julian.  On  solemn 
festivals,  lie  regularly  visited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  god- 
dess to  whom  the  day  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and  peo- 
ple by  the  example  of  his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintaining 
the  lofty  state  of  a  monarch,  distinguished  by  tlie  splendor 
of  his  purple,  and  encompassed  by  the  golden  shields  of  his 
guards,  Julian  solicited,  with  respectful  eagerness,  the  mean- 
est offices  which  contributed  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior 
ministers,  and  of  female  dancers,  wdio  were  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  temple,  it  was  the  business  of  the  emperor  to 
bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife,  to 
slaughter  the  victim,  and,  thrusting  his  bloody  hands  into 
the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart 
or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  consummate  skill  of  an  harus- 
pex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future  events.  The  wisest  of 
the  Pagans  censured  this  extravagant  superstition,  which 
affected  to  despise  the  restraints  of  prudence  and  decency. 
Under  the  reign  of  a  prince.  Mho  practiced  the  rigid  max- 
ims of  economy,  the  expense  of  religious  worship  consumed 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  ;  a  constant  supply  of 
the  scarcest  and  most  beautiful  birds  Avas  transported  from 
distant  climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods;  a  hun- 
dred oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and 
the  same  day;  and  it  soon  became  a  popular  jest,  that  if  he 
should  return  with  conquest  from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed 
of  horned  cattle  must  infallibly  be  extinguished.  Yet  this 
expense  may  appear  inconsiderable,  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  splendid  j^resents  which  were  offered  either  by  the 
hand,  or  by  order,  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  celebrated 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  world  ;  and  with  the  sums 
allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient  temples,  which 
had  suffered  the  silent  decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries 
of  Christian  ra])ine.  Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  ex- 
liortations,  the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities 
and  families  resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected  cere- 
monies. "  Every  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  Libanius, 
with  devout  transport,  "  displayed  the  triumph  oi  religion  ; 
and  the  grateful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims, 
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the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and 
prophets,  without  fear  and  without  danger.  The  sound  of 
prayer  and  of  music  was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains ;  and  the  same  ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the 
gods,  and  a  supper  for  their  joyous  votaries."  ^^ 

But  tl]e  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the 
enterprise  of  restoring  a  religion  which  was  destitute  of 
theological  principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline ;  Avhich  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion, and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  consistent 
reformation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  more 
especially  after  that  office  had  been  united  with  the  Imperial 
dignity,  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Julian  named  for  his  vicars,  in  the  several  provinces, 
the  priests  and  philosophers  whom  he  esteemed  the  best 
qualified  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  his  great  design ; 
and  his  pastoral  letters,^^  if  we  may  use  that  name,  still  re- 
present a  very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes  and  intentions. 
lie  directs,  that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal  order  should  be 
composed,  without  any  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune,  of 
those  persons  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for  their  love 
of  the  gods,  and  of  men.  "If  they  are  guilty,"  continues 
he,  "  of  any  scandalous  offence,  they  should  be  censured  or 
degraded  by  the  superior  pontiff  ;  but  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  magistrates 
and  people.  Their  humility  may  be  shown  in  the  plainness 
of  their  domestic  garb;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy 
vestments.  When  they  are  summoned  in  their  turn  to 
ofiiciate  before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed 
number  of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple  ; 
nor  should  a  single  day  be  suffered  to  elapse,  without  the 
prayers  and  the  sacrifice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  of  individuals.  The  exercise 
of  their  sacred  functions  requires  an  immaculate  purity, 
both  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  even  when  they  are  dismissed 
from  the  temple  to  the   occupations  of  common  life,  it  is 

8"  The  restoration  of  tlie  Pagan  worship  is  described  by  Julian  (Misopogon,  p. 
346),  J^ibanius  (Orat.  Paretit.  c.  60,  pp.  286,  287,  and  Orat.  Consular,  ad  Julian,  pp. 
245,  216,  edit.  Morel.),  AnimianuB  (xxii.  12),  and  Gregory  Naziauzen  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
121).  These  writers  agree  in  the  essential,  and  even  minute,  facts  ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent lights  in  which  tliey  view  the  extnime  devc  tion  of  Julian,  are  expressive 
of  the  gradations  of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration,  mild  reproof  and  par- 
tial invective.  ^ 

3^  See  Julian.  Epistol.  xlix.  Ixii.  Ixiii.,  and  along  and  curious  fragment,  with- 
out beginning  or  end  (pp.  288-305).  The  supreme  pontiff  derides  the  Mosaic  liistory 
and  the  Christian  discipline,  prefers  the  Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
palliates  vt'ith  the  skill  of  a  Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of  images. 
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incumbent  on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue  tlie  rest 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  priest  of  the  gods  should  never 
be  seen  iii  theatres  or  taverns.  His  conversation  should  be 
chaste,  his  diet  temperate,  his  friends  of  honorable  reputa- 
tion ;  and  if  he  sometimes  visits  the  Forum  or  the  Palace,  he 
should  appear  only  as  the  advocate  of  those  who  have  vainly 
solicited  either  justice  or  mercy.  His  studies  should  be  suited 
to  the  sanctity  of  his  profession.  Licentious  tales,  or  com- 
edies, or  satires,  must  be  banished  from  his  library,  which 
ought  solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  philosophical  writ- 
ings ;  of  history,  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philos- 
ophy, which  is  connected  with  religion.  The  impious  opin- 
ions of  the  Epicureans  and  skeptics  deserve  his  abhorrence 
and  contempt ;  ^  but  he  should  diligently  study  the  sys- 
tems of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics,  which 
unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods ;  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  their  providence  ;  that  their  goodness  is  the 
source  of  every  temporal  blessing;  and  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  human  soul  a  future  state  of  reward  or  pun- 
ishment." The  Imperial  pontiff  inculcates,  in  the  most  per- 
suasive language,  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality  ; 
exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to  recommend  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  those  virtues  ;  promises  to  assist  their  indigence  from 
the  public  treasury;  and  declares  his  resolution  of  establish- 
ing hospitals  in  every  city,  where  the  poor  should  be  re- 
ceived without  any  invidious  distinction  of  country  or  of 
religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy  the  wise  and  humane 
regulations  of  the  church  :  and  he  very  frankly  confesses 
his  intention  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  applause,  as 
well  as  advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive 
practice  of  charity  and  beneficence.^'-*  The  same  spirit  of 
imitation  might  dispose  the  emperor  to  adopt  several  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  the  use  and  importance  of  which  were 
approved  by  the  success  of  his  enemies.  But  if  these  im- 
aginary plans  of  reformation  had  been  realized,  the  forced 
and   imperfect  copy   would   have   been   less   beneficial    to 

S8  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  301)  ihot  tl>PSO  impious  sects,  and  even  their 
writings,  are  exti!)guishecl,niay  be  consiH^c't  e"oug)i  wiih  the  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  is  unv\orthy  of  a  philosophe'*  to  wish  that  any  opiiiiousaud  arguments 
the  most  repugnant  to  his  own  should  be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. 

3'  Yet  he  insinuates,  that  the  Christians,  under  the  pretence  of  charity,  inveigled 
children  from  their  religion  aud  parents,  conveyed  them  on  shipboard,  and 
devoted  those  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servitude  in  a  remote  country 
(p.  305).  Had  the  charge  J)een  proved  it  Was  his  duty,  not  to  complain,  but  to 
punish. 
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Paganism,  than  honorable  to  Christianity.''^  The  Gentiles, 
who  peaceably  followed  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  were 
rather  surprised  than  pleased  with  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manners ;  and,  in  the  short  period  of  his  reign,  Julian  had 
frequent  occasions  to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervor  of  his 
own  party .^^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the 
friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  friends  and  brethren ;  and 
though  he  partially  ovei-looked  the  merit  of  Christian  con- 
stancy, he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance  of 
those  Gentiles  who  had  preferred  the  favor  of  the  gods  to 
that  of  the  emperor.^^  If  they  cultivated  the  literature,  as 
well  as  the  religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional 
claim  to  the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Muses  in 
the  number  of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he 
had  adopted,  piety  and  learning  were  almost  synonymous  ;  ^^ 
and  a  crowd  of  poets,  of  rhetoricians  and  of  philosophers, 
hastened  to  the  Imperial  court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places 
of  the  bishops,  who  had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius. 
His  successor  esteemed  the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far 
more  sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity  ;  he  chose  his  fav- 
orites among  the  sages,  who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult 
sciences  of  magic  and  divination  ;  and  every  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  was  assured  of 
enjoying  the  present  hour  in  honor  and  affluence."*^  Among 
the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  most  eminent  rank 
in  the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who  communicated, 
with  unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and 
his  religious  designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil 
war.^^  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace 
of  Constantinople,  he  despatched  an  honorable  and  pressing 

4'>  Gregory  Nazianzeri  is  facetious,  ingenious,  a,nd  argumentative  (Orat.  iii.  pp. 
101,  102,  &c.).  He  ridicules  the  folly  of  such  vain  iinitation  ;  and  amuses  himself 
with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  theological^  could  be  extracted  from  the 
(Grecian  fables. 

41  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  Christian 
bishops  and  presbyters  (Epist.  Ixiiv).  'Opdw  ovu  ■noWtji'  /u.ei/  6At7<optav  ovaav  r\^lv 
Trpo?  Toii?  ^ebus,  and  again,  rj/ua?  hi  ouTo  paflufAw?,  &c-     Epist.  Ixiii. 

42  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixeue,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twice 
as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priesthood  of  the  Phrygian 
goddess  at  Pessinus  (Julian.  Epist.  xxi).  He  applauds  the  lirmness  of  Sopaterof 
Hierapolis,  who  had  been  repeatedly  pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  apos- 
tatize (Epist.  xxvii.  p.  401). 

43  '  O  66  i/o/xi^a)>'  aSe\(f>a  Adyous  re  Kal  ^euiv  'iepa.     Orat.  Parent.  C.  77,  p.  302.     The 

same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian,  Libanius,  and  the  rest  of  their 
party. 

44  xhe  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode  of  divina- 
tion,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  12. 

^^  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.),  in  the  same 
Style  of  f  riendship  an<l  confidence,  are  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Maximus. 

Vol.  II.— 21 
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invitation  to  Maximus,  who  then  resided  at  Sardes  in  Lydia, 
with  Chrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies.  Tlie 
prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to  undertake 
a  journey  which  showed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of 
divination,  with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect : 
but  his  companion,  whose  fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast, 
persisted  in  his  interrogations,  till  he  had  extorted  from  the 
gods  a  seeming  consent  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  of  the 
emperor.  The  journey  of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of 
Asia  displayed  the  triumph  of  philosophic  vanity ;  and  the 
magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  the  honorable  reception 
which  they  prepared  for  the  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian 
was  pronouncing  an  oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The  emperor  immedi- 
ately interrupted  his  discourse,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  ;  where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the 
benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of  the 
philosopher.  Maximus,^^  who  soon  acquired  the  confidence, 
and  influenced  the  councils,  of  Julian,  was  insensibly  cor- 
rupted by  the  temptations  of  a  court.  His  dress  became 
more  splendid,  his  demeanor  more  lofty,  and  he  was  exposed, 
under  a  succeeding  reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the 
means  by  which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accumulated,  in 
the  short  duration  of  his  favoi*,  a  very  scandalous  proportion 
of  wealth.  Of  the  other  philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were 
invited  to  the  Imperial  residence  by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or 
by  the  success  of  Maximus,  few  were  able  to  preserve  their 
innocence  or  their  reputation.^^  The  liberal  gifts  of  money, 
lands,  and  houses,  were  insuflicient  to  satiate  their  repacious 
avarice  ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  justly  excited 
by  the  remembrance  of  their  abject  poverty  and  disinter- 
ested professions.  The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not  al- 
ways be  deceived :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise  the  char- 
ts Ennapius*  (in  Maximo,  pp.  77,  78,  79,  and  in  Clirysanthio,  pp.  147, 148)  has 
minutely  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  most  important 
events  of  the  age.  Yet  he  fairly  confesses  the  frailty  of  Maximus.  His  reception 
at  Constantinople  is  described  by  Libanxus  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  76,  p.  301)  and  Amnii- 
anus  (xxii.  7). 

"  Chrysanthius,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia,  was  created  high  priest  of  the 
province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured  him  after  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  he  lived  in  peace,  while  Maximus,  Prisons.  (Src,  were  persecuted  by 
the  Christian  ministers.  See  the  adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected 
by  Brucker,  torn.  ii.  pp.  281-293. 


*  Eunapius  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Dexippus.  Some  valuable 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  recovered  by  M.  Mai,  and  reprinted  in  Niebuhr'a 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians.— M. 
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acters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his  esteem ;  he 
desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence  and 
inconstancy  ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  degrading,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  profane,  the  honor  of  letters  and  of  religion.^^ 

The  favor  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  between 
the  Pagans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  prose- 
1}  tes  ^^  gratified  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  superstition 
and  vanity  ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  missionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each  individual 
richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Babylon,  he 
should  not  esteem  himself  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  reclaim  his  subjects  from  their 
impious  revolt  against  the  immortal  gods.^^  A  prince  who 
had  studied  human  nature,  and  who  possessed  the  treasures 
of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt  his  arguments,  his  prom- 
ises, and  his  rewards,  to  every  order  of  Christians ;  ^^  and 
the  merit  of  a  seasonable  conversion  was  allowed  to  supply 
the  defects  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a 
criminal.  As  the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine  of  abso- 
lute power,  Julian  applied  himself,  with  peculiar  diligence, 
to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his  troops,  without  whose  hearty 
concurrence  every  measure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuc- 
cessful; and  the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made  this  con- 
quest as  easy  as  it  was  important.  The  legions  of  Gaul  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of 
their  victorious  leader ;  and  even  before  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  his  friends, 
that  they  assisted  with  fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  ap- 
petite, at  the  sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  offered  in  his 
camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.^^     The  armies  of  the 

*»  See  Libauius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101,  102,  pp.  324,  325,  326)  and  Eunapius  (Vit. 
Sophist,  in  Pvoseresio,  p.  126).  Some  students,  whose  expectations  perhaps  were 
groundless,  or  extravagant,  retired  in  disgust  (Gi  eg.  Kaz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120).  It  is 
strange  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillemont'a 
chapters  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  960),  "La  Cour  de  Julien  est  pleine  de 
philosophes  et  de  gens  perdus." 

49  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired  to  the 
glorious  title  of  Convertisseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  success  in  making 
proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing  obsolete  in  France  ;  may  they 
never  be  introduced  into  England. 

•""'O  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probably  those  of  Julian 
himself  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59,  p.  285). 

51  When  Gregorv  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x.p.  1C7)  is  desirous  to  magnify  the  Christian 
firmness  of  his  brother  Caesarius.  physician  to  the  Imperial  court,  he  owns  that 
Casarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary',  ttoAw  iv  bn-Ao«r,  (cal  fjifyav 
if  Xoyuiv  Seit/oTrjTi.  lu  his  invcctives  he  scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage 
to  the  apostate. 

62  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.    Ammianus,  xxii.  12.    Adeo  ut  in  dies  psenesingu^oa 
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East,  which  aad  been  trained  under  the  standard  of  the  cross 
and  of  Constantius,  required  a  more  artful  and  expensive 
mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days  of  solemn  and  public  fes- 
tivals, the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and  rewarded  the 
merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was  encircled  with 
the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the  republic;  tlie  holy 
name  of  Christ  was  erased  from  the  Laharum ;  and  the 
symbols  of  war,  of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition,  were 
so  dexterously  blended,  that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the 
guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he  respectfully  saluted  the  person  or 
image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers  passed  successively  in 
review  :  and  each  of  them,  before  he  received  from  the  hand 
of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and 
services,  was  required  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into 
the  flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Some  Christian  con- 
fessors might  resist,  and  others  might  repent ;  but  the  far 
greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gold,  and  awed 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the  criminal  en- 
gagement ;  and  their  future  perseverance  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and 
of  interest.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  arts,  and  at 
the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have  purchased  the  service 
of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired 
for  his  troops  the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods,  and  for 
himself  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman  legions.^ 
It  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the  restoration  and  en- 
ciouragement  of  Paganism  revealed  a  multitude  of  pretended 
Christians  who,  from  motives  of  temporal  advantage,  liad 
acquiesced  in  the  religion  of  the  former  reign  ;  and  who 
afterwards  returned,  with  the  same  flexibility  of  conscience, 
to  the  faith  which  was  professed  by  the  successors  of  Julian. 
While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  labored  to  restore 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced 
the  extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  a  public  ej^istle^^  to  the  nation  or  community  of 

militoscarnisdistentiore  sagina  victitantesincultius,  potusque  aviditate  correpti, 
liumeris  impositi  traiiseuiitium  per  plateas,  ex  publici.i  sedibiis. . .  ad  sua  diver- 
soria  portarentur.  The  devout  prince  and  the  indignant  historian  describe  the 
same  scene  ;  aud  in  Illyricum  or  Antiocb,  similar  causes  must  have  produced 
similar  effects. 

^3  Gregory  (,Orat.  iii.  pp.  74,  75,  83-86)  and  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixxxi. 

Ixxxii.  pp.  307.  308),   Trtpi  Taur-rji'  T»)i' o'TToOSrji',  ovK  api'oOjuac  ttAoutoi'  a.vr,KuiaQ(x\.  /meyaf. 

The  sophist  owns  and  justifies  the  expense  of  these  military  conversions. 

M  Julian's  epistle  (xxv.)  is  addressed  to  the  community  of  the  Jews,  Aldus 
(Venet.  1499)  has  branded  it  with  an  ec  yi'ijaio?  .-  but  this  stigma  is  justly  removed 
by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  andSpanheim,  This  epistle  is  mentioned  by 
Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  22).  and  the  purport  of  it  is  coutirmed  by  Gregory  <^Orat.  iv.  p, 
111),  and  by  Julian  himself  (Fragment,  p.  295). 
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the  Jews,  dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  their 
misfortunes,  condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  their  con- 
stancy, declares  himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  ex- 
presses a  j)ious  hope,  that  after  his  return  from  the  Persian 
war,  he  may  be  ])ermitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the 
Ahniglity  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  The  blind  super- 
stition, and  abject  slavery,  of  those  unfortunate  exiles,  must 
excite  the  contempt  of  a  philosophic  emperor;  but  they 
deserved  the  friendship  of  Julian,  by  their  implacable  hatred 
of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren  synagogue  abhorred  and 
envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  church :  the  power  of 
the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ;  but  their  gravest 
rabbis  approved  the  i)rivate  murder  of  an  apostate;''^  and 
their  seditious  clamors  had  often  awakened  the  indolence  of 
the  Pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
the  Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of 
domestic  tyranny.  The  civil  immunities  which  had  been 
granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Severus,  were  gradually  repeafed 
by  the  Christian  princes  ;  and  a  rash  tumult,  excited  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine,^^  seemed  to  justify  the  lucrative  mqdes  of 
oppression  which  were  invented  by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs 
of  the  court  of  Constantius.  The  Jewish  patriarch,  who 
was  still  ])ermitted  to  exercise  a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held 
his  residence  at  Tiberias  ;^'^  and  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Palestine  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  a  people  who 
fondly  adhered  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  edict  of 
Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced  :  and  thev  viewed  from 
afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profaned  in  their 
eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Christians.^^ 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  ^^  enclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra, 
within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles.^  Towards 

55  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the  foundation. 
The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron.  pp.  IGl,  162,  edit, 
1<>1.  London,  1072")  and  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  tonj.  viii-  p.  120).  Constantine 
nmd(^  a  law  to  protect  Christian  converts  from  Judaism.  Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  xvi.  tit. 
viii.  leg.  1.     CJodefroy,  torn.  vi.  p.  215. 

"^  Kt  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentius)  JudjEorum  seditio,  quiPatri- 
cium,  nefarie  in  regni  speciem  sustulerunt,  oppressa.  Aurelius  Victor,  in  Con- 
stantio,  c.  xlii.     See  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Kmpe  ears,  torn.  iv.  p.  379,  in  4to. 

»'  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by  Keland.  Pal- 
estin.  torn.  if.  pi).  I(i.'^6-ini2. 

^  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  tliestate  of  the  Jews  under  Constantine  andhia 
Buccessors  (torn.  viii.  c.  iv.  pp.  lll-l.'j.^). 

69  Reland  (Palestin.  1.  i.  pp.  300,  390.  1.  iii.  p.  s:iS)  describes,  with  learning  and 
perspicuity,  Jerusalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent  country. 

60  1  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  D'Ajiville  (sur  I'Ancienno 
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the  south,  the  upper  town,  and  the  fortress  of  David  were 
erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion  ;  on  the  north 
side,  tlie  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious 
summit  of  Mount  Acra ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  industry, 
was  crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
After  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  arms  of 
Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  con- 
secrated ground,  as  a  sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion 
was  deserted ;  and  the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was 
filled  with  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  the  ^lian  col- 
ony, which  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Cal- 
vary. The  holy  places  were  polluted  with  monuments  of 
idolatry ;  and,  either  from  design  or  accident,  a  chapel  was 
dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the  spot  which  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. ^^  *  Almost  three 
hundred  years  after  those  stupendous  events,  the  profane 
chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  revealed 
the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent 
church  was  erected  on  that  mystic  ground,  by  the  first 
Christian  emperor ;  and  the  effects  of  his  pious  munificence 
were  extended  to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of 
God.«^ 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original 
monuments  of  their  redemption  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a 
successive  crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  East  :^^  and 

Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75).  The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  (Euseb.  Pre- 
parat.  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  3G~:  was  27  stadia,  or  2550  toises.  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot, 
assigns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modern  town.  The  circuit  is  defined  by  natural 
landmarks,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 

♦'1  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom  (tera.l.  p.  102,  torn.  vi.  p.  315),  and  the 
ample  details  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  i.  p.  569,  tom.  ii.  pp.  2fc9, 
294,  4to  edition). 

^2  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantln.  1.  iii.  c.  25-41 ,  51-53.  The  emperor  likewise  built 
churches  at  Bethleni,the  INlount  of  Olives,  and  the  oak  of  Mambre.  The  holy 
sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys  (Travels,  pp.  125-133),  and  curiously  delineated 
by  L,e  Bruyn  (Voyage  au  Levant,  pp.  288-296). 

*^  The  Itinerarv  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem  was  composed  in  the  year  333.  for 
the  use  of  pilgrims  ;  among  whom  Jerom  (tom.  i  p.  126)  mentions  the  Britons  and 
the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious  fashion  are  discussed  in  the  learned 
and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling  (Itinerar.  pp.  5.^7-545). t 


*0n  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  compare  the  chapter  in  Professor  Robin- 
son's Travels  in  Palestine,  which  has  renewed  the  old  controverey  with  great  vigor. 
To  me,  this  temple  of  Venus,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Hadrian  to  insult  the 
Christians,  is  not  the  least  suspicious  part  of  the  whole  legend. — M.  1845. 

t  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  is  collected  iu  the  first  chapter  of 
"Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreuzziige,— M, 
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their  piety  was  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  empress 
Helena,  who  appears  to  have  united  the  credulity  of  age 
with  the  warm  feelings  of  a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and 
heroes,  who  have  visited  the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient 
wisdom  or  glory,  have  confessed  the  inspiration  of  the  genius 
of  the  place  f*  and  the  Christian  who  knelt  before  the  holy 
sepulchre,  ascribed  his  lively  faith,  and  his  fervent  devotion, 
to  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  zeal 
perhaps  the  avarice,  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  cherished 
and  multiplied  these  beneficial  visits.  They  fixed,  by  un- 
questionable tradition,  the  scene  of  each  memorable  event. 
They  exhibited  the  instruments  which  had  been  used  in 
the  passion  of  Christ;  the  nails  and  the  lance  that  had 
pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side  ;  the  crown  of  thorns 
that  was  planted  on  his  head;  the  pillar  at  which  he  was 
scourged  ;  and,  above  all,  they  showed  the  cross  on  which 
he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign 
of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the  symbol  of  Christianity  in 
the  banners  of  the  Roman  legions.^  Such  miracles  as 
seemed  necessary  to  account  for  its  extraordinary  preserva- 
tion, and  seasonable  discovery,  were  gradually  propagated 
without  opposition.  The  custody  of  the  true  cross^  which 
on  Easter  Sunday  was  solemnly  exposed  to  the  people,  was 
intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  alone  might 
gratify  the  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of 
small  pieces,  which  they  enchased  in  gold  or  gems,  and  car- 
ried away  in  triumph  to  their  respectives  countries.  But 
as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce  must  soon  have  been 
annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  suppose,  that  the 
marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetation ; 
and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  diminished,  still 
remained  entire   and  unimi^aired.*^®     It  might  perhaps  have 

w  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  1)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

^•'  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  326,  No-  42-50)  and  Tillemont  (Mem  Eccles. 
torn.  vii.  pp.  8-16)  are  the  historians  and  champions  of  the  miraculous  invention 
of  the  cross,  under  tbe  reign  of  Constantine.  Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinus, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Rufinas,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The 
silence  of  Eusebius,  and  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  think, 
perplexes  those  who  believe.    See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  pp.  238-248. 

6o 'fiiig  naultiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinus  (Epist.  xxxvi.  See  Dupin.  Bib- 
liot.  Eccles.  torn,  iii.  p.  149),  who  seems  to  have  improved  a  rhetorical  tlourisli  of 
Cyril  into  a  real  fact.  The  same  supernatural  privilege  must  have  been  com- 
niunicated  to  the  Virgin's  milk  (Erasmi  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  778,  Lugd.  Batav.  1703, 
in  C'oUoq.  de  Peregrinat,  Religionis  ergo),  saints'  heads,  &c.,  and  other  relics, 
which  are  repeated  in  so  many  dilTernt  churches.* 


*  Lord  Mahon,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Feb.  1831), 
has  traced,  in  a  brief  but  interesting  manner,  the  singular  adventures  of  the 
"true  "cross.    It  is  curious  to  inquire,  what  authority  we  have,  except  of  late 
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been  expected,  that  the  influence  of  the  place  and  the  belief 
of  a  perpetual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some  salutary- 
effects  on  the  morals,  as  well  as  on  the  faith,  of  the  people. 
Yet  the  most  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
been  obliged  to  confess,  not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem w^ere  filled  with  the  incessant  tumult  of  business  and 
pleasure,^^  but  that  every  species  of  vice — adultery,  theft, 
idolatry,  poisoning,  murder — was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  holy  city.^^  The  wealth  and  preeminence  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  excited  the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well 
as  orthodox,  candidates ;  and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who, 
since  his  death,  has  been  honored  with  the  title  of  Saint, 
w^ere  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, of  his  episcopal  dignity.^ 

The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian  might  aspire  to 
restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem."^  As 
the  Christians  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of 
everlasting  destruction  had  been  pronounced  against  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Imperial  sophist  would 
have  converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  spe- 
cious argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth 
of  revelation.^^  He  was  displeased  with  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue  ;  but  he  approved  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  who  had  not  disdained  to  adopt  many  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.'^     The  local  and  national  deity  of 

^T  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  103),  who  resided  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Bethlem, 
describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  hispersoiial  experience. 

6^  Gregor.  Nyssen,  apud  Wesseling,  p.  539-  The  whole  epistle,  which  con- 
demns either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimage,  is  painful  to  the  Cath- 
olic divines,  while  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  Protestant  polemics. 

C9  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re- 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afterwards  changed  with  the 
times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  ^icene  faith.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn,  viii),  who  treats  his  memory  with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his 
virtues  into  the  text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

"">  Imperii  sui  memoriam  magnitudine  operum  gestiens  propagare.  Ammian. 
xxiii.  1.  Tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even  among  the  Gentiles, 
They  had  many  temples  in  each  citv  (at  Sichem  five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four) ;  but  the  wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation 
was  centred  in  one  spot. 

71  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  learned  and  dogmatic  AVarburton  ;  who,  with  the  authority  of  a  theol- 
ogian, pres<'ribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  discourse 
entitled  ./«/ia?j  (2d  edition,  London,  1751)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculi- 
arities which  are  imputed  to  the  Warburtonian  school. 

72  1  shelter  myself  behind  ]\Iaimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  Warbur- 
ton,  &c.,  who  have  fairly  derided  the  tears,  the  folly,  and  the  falsehood  of  gome 
superstitious  divines.    See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 


tradition,  for  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  There  is  none  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  the 
uniform  use  of  the  common  word  rorro?,  instead  of  any  word  expressing  ascent  or 
acclivity,  is  against  the  notion. — M. 
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the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by  a  polytheist,  who  desired 
only  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  gods  ;"^  and  such  was  the 
appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice,  that  his  emulation 
might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered, 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two  thousand  oxen, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.''*  These  con- 
siderations might  influence  his  designs  ;  but  the  prospect  of 
an  immediate  and  important  advantage  would  not  suffer 
the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain 
event  of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without 
delay,  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a  stately 
temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendor  of  the  church 
of  the  Resurrection  on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary  ;  tO 
establish  an  order  of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  would 
detect  the  arts,  and  resist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian 
rivals ;  and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose 
stern  fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  second,  and 
even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the  Pagan  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if  the  names 
of  emperor,  and  of  friend,  are  not  incompatible)  the  first 
place  was  assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the  virtuous  and 
learned  Alypius."^^  The  humanity  of  Alypius  was  tempered 
by  severe  justice  and  manly  fortitude;  and  while  he  exer- 
cised his  abilities  in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he 
imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and 
softness  of  the  odes  of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  whom 
Julian  communicated,  without  reserve,  his  most  careless 
levities,  and  his  most  serious  counsels,  received  an  extraor- 
dinary commission  to  restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  diligence  of  Alypius  required 
and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the  governor  of 
Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  deliverer,  the  Jcavs, 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  assembled  on  the  holy 

"  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295)  respectfully  styles  him  ^te'ya?  ^eo?,  and  mentions 
him  elsewhere  (Epist.  Ixiii.)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He  doubly  condemns 
the  Christians,  for  believing,  and  for  renouncing,  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 
Their  Deity  was  a  true,  but  not  the  ojibfy  God.     Apud  Cyril.  1.  ix.  pp.  .305,  3(  6. 

7*  1  Kings,  viii.  C3.  2  Chronicles,  vii.  5.  Joseph.  Antiquitat,  Judaic.  1.  viii.  c. 
4,  p.  431,  edit.  Havercamp.  As  tlie  blood  and  smoke  of  so  many  hecatombs  might 
be  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Christian  Kabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Le 
Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numbers.* 

''"•>  Julian,  epist.  xxix.  xxx.  La  Bleterie  has  neglected  to  translate  the  second 
of  these  epistles. 


*  According  to  the  historian  Kotobeddym,  quoted  by  Burckhardt  (Travels 
in  Arabia,  p.  276),  the  Khalif  Mokteder  sacrificed,  during  his  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  350,  forty  thousand  camels  and  cows,  and  fifty 
thousand  sheep.  Barthema  describes  thirty  thousand  oxen  slain,  and  their  car* 
casses  giveu  to  the  poor.    Quarterly  Keview,  xiii.  p.  39.— M. 
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mountain  of  their  fathers ;  and  their  insolent  triumph 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has  in  every 
age  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In 
this  j)ropitious  moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and 
the  women  their  delicacy  ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver 
were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbisli 
was  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple.  Every 
purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand 
claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labor  ;  and  the  commands  of  a 
great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole 
people."^^ 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and 
enthusiasm  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  which  is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan 
mosque,'^  still  continued  to  exhibit  the  same  edifying  spec- 
tacle of  ruin  and  desolation.  Perhaps  the  absence  and 
death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a  Christian 
reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  of  an  arduous  work, 
which  was  attempted  only  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  life 
of  Julian."^  But  the  Christians  entertained  a  natural  and 
pious  expectation,  that,  in  this  memorable  contest,  the 
honor  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal 
miracle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  fiery  eruption, 
which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations  of  the 
temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contemporary 
and  respectable  evidence.'^  This  public  event  is  described 
by  Ambrose,^^  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  which  must  proA'oke  the  severe  animadversion 
of   the   Jews ;   by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,^^  who  might 

75  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  tlie  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iv.  p, 
111)  and  Theodoret  (1.  iii,  c.  20), 

'J^  Built  by  Omar,  the  second  Khalif,  who  died  A,  D.  644.  This  great  mosque 
covers  the  whole  consecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  constitutes  al- 
most a  square  of  760  toises,  or  oue  Roman  mile  in  circumference.  See  D'Anville, 
Jerusalem,  p.  45. 

'8  Ammiauus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  363,  before  he  proceeds  to  men- 
tion the  thouphts  of  Julian.  Templum  ....  instaurare  suniptibus  cor/itabat 
imraodicis,  Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to  anticipate  the  design  ;  but  he  must 
have  understood,  from  former  examples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would 
have  demanded  many  years. 

'9  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret.  Philostorgius,  &c., 
add  contradictions  rather  than  authority.  Compare  the  objections  of  Basnage 
(Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  pp.  157-168)  with  Warbnrton's  answers  (Julian,  pp.  174- 
258).  The  bishop  has  ingeniously  explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  ap- 
peared on  the  garments  of  the  spectators  by  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural 
effects  of  lightning. 

8'J  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  epist.  xl.  p.  946,  edit.  Benedictin.  He  composed  this  fanatic 
epistle  (A.  D.  388)  to  justify  a  bishop  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrate for  burning  a  synagogue. 

81  Chrysostom,  tom.  i.  p.  580,  advers.  Judseos  et  Gentes,  tom.  ii.  p.  574,  de  Sto 
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appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation 
at  Antioch  ;  and  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,^^  who  published 
his  account  of  the  miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  same 
year.  The  last  of  these  writers  has  boldly  declared,  that 
this  praeternatural  event  was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ; 
and  his  assertion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by 
the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus^^^ 
The  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without 
adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  master,  has  recorded,  in  his 
judicious  and  candid  history  of  his  own  times,  the  extraor- 
dinary obstacles  which  interrupted  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  "  Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  urged,  with  vigor  and  diligence,  the 
execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near 
the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  render- 
ed the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched 
and  blasted  workmen  ;  and  the  victorious  element  continuing 
in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to 
drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  * 

Babyla,  edit.  Montfau9on.  I  Lave  followed  the  common  and  natural  siipposi 
tioii ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the  composition  of  these  sermons 
in  the  year  383,  is  confident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

^'^  Gre^.  Nazienzon.  Orat.  iv.  pp.  110-113.  To  6*  ovv  Trepi/SoTjTo*/  naa-i  ^aO/txa,  koX 
OvSe  TOis  aflcoi?  avTo  i?  ani.a'TOOfj.ei'oy,  ke^mv,  ep\bfjiai. 

^Aramian.  xxiii  1.  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque 
provincise  rector,  metuendiglobi  flammarum  prope  fundament  a  crebrisassultibus 
erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  opei  antibus  inaccessum  ;  hocque 
modo  eleineuto  destinatius  repellente,  cessavit  inceptum.  Warburton  labors  (pp. 
60-90)  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Liba- 
nius,  and  to  employ  the  evidence  of  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Such  witnesses  can  only  be  received  by  a  very  favorable  judge. 


*  Michaelis  has  given  an  ingenious  and  sufficiently  probable  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  incident,  which  the  positive  testimony  of  Ammianus,  a  con- 
temporary aiid  a  pagan,  will  not  permit  us  to  call  in  question.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Tacitus.  That  historian,  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  says  [I  omit  the 
first  part  of  the  quotation  adduced  by  M.  Guizot,  which  only  by  a  most  extraor- 
dinary mistranslation  of  muri  introrsus  sinuati  by  ^^en/oncemens"  could  be 
made  to  bear  on  the  question. — M].  "The  Temple  itself  was  a  kind  of  citadel, 
which  had  its  own  walls,  superior  in  their  workmanship  and  construction  to 
those  of  the  city.  The  porticos  themselves,  which  surrounded  the  temple,  were 
an  excellent  fortification.  There  was  a  fountain  of  constantly  running  water; 
subterranean  excavations  under  the  mountain ;  reservoirs  and  cisterns  to  collect 
the  rain-water.''^  Tac.  Hist.  v.  ii.  12-  These  excavations  and  reservoirs  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  The  latter  furnished  water  during  the  wholo  siege 
of  Jerusalem  to  1,100,000  inhabitants,  for  whom  the  fountain  of  Siloe  could  not 
have  sufliced,  and  who  had  no  fresh  rain-water,  the  siege  having  taken  place 
from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  August,  a  peiiodof  the  year  during 
which  it  rarely  rains  in  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  excavations,  they  served  after,  and 
even  before,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  to  contain  liot  only  maj^azines 
of  oil,  wine,  and  corn,  but  also  the  treasures  which  were  laid  up  in  the 
Temple.  Josephus  has  related  several  incidents  which  show  their  extent.  When 
Jeru.salem  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  Titus,  the  rebel  chiefs,  placing 
their  last  hopes  in  these  va.st  subterranean  cavities  ruTroi/oMov?,  vnoyaia,  6iaJpvx«?). 
formed  a  design  of  concealing  themselves  there,  and  remaining  during  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city,  and  until  the  Romans  had  retired  to  a  distance.  The 
greater-  part  had  Mot  time  to  execute  their  design  ;  but  one  of  them,  Simon,  the  son 
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Such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must  astonish 
an  incredulous,  mind.  Yet  a  ])hilosopl»er  may  still  require 
the  original  evidence  of  imj^artial  and  intelligent  spectators. 
At  this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident  of  nature 
■would  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  tlie  effects,  of  a 
real  ])rodigy.  This  glorious  deliverance  would  he  s];eedily 
improved  and  magnitied  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  active  credulity  of  the  Christian  m  orld  ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Tioman  historian, 
careless  of  theological  disputes,  might  adorn  his  work  with 
the  specious  and  splendid  miracle.^"* 

^  Dr.  Lardner.  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  presumes  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  famous  miracle.  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  47- 
71. )t  The  silence  of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a  suspii  ion  that  the  same  siory  which 
was  celebrated  at  a  distance,  might  be  despised  on  the  spot. 


of  Gioras,  having  provided  himself  with  food,  and  tools  to  excavate  the  earth,  de- 
scended into  this  retreat  wiih  t-onie  c<  mpanions  ;  he  remained  theie  till  TiiUS 
had  set  out  for  Home  :  under  the  pressure  of  famine  he  issued  forih  f'li  a  suilden, 
in  the  very  place  where  the  Temple  had  stood,  and  appeared  in  the  niidsi  of  the 
Roman  guard.  He  was  seized  and  carried  to  Kome  for  the  triumph.  His  appear- 
ance made  it  be  suspected  that  other  Jews  might  have  chosen  the  same  asylum  ; 
search  was  made,  and  a  great  number  discovered.  Joseph,  de  Isell.  Jud.  1.  vii. 
c.  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  excavations  were  the  remains 
of  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  it  wa.s  the  custom  to  work  to  ;i  great  extent  under 

f round :  no  other  date  can  be  assigned  to  them.  The  Jews,  on  thtir  icturn 
rom  the  captivity,  were  too  poor  to  undertake  such  works  ;  and,  although 
Herod,  on  rebuilding  the  Temple,  made  some  excavations  (Josejih.  Ant.  Jud.  xv. 
11,  vii.),  the  haste  with  which  that  building  was  completed  will  not  anp\\  us  to 
suppose  that  they  belonged  to  that  period.  Some  were  use<l  for  sewers  and  drains, 
others  served  to  conceal  the  immense  treasures,  of  which  Crassus,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before,  plundered  the  Jews,  and  which  doubtless  bad  been  ^ince 
replaced.  The  Temple  was  deslioyed  A.  I).  10  ;  the  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild 
it,  and  the  fact  related  by  Ammianus,  coincide  with  the  year  363.  There  had 
then  elapsed  betueen  these  two  epochs  an  interval  of  near  300  years,  during 
wliich  the  excavations,  choked  up  w  ith  ruins,  must  have  become  full  of  inflam- 
mable air.  The  workmen  emnloyed  by  Julian,  as  they  were  di":ging.  arrived  at 
the  excavations  of  the  Temple  ;  they  would  take  torches  to  exjdore  them  ;  sud- 
den llames  repelled  those  who  approached;  explosions  were  heard,  and  these 
phenomena  were  renewed  every  time  that  they  penetrated  into  new  sub- 
terranean passages.*  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  tlie  relation  of  an  event 
nearly  similar,  by  elosephus.  King  lierod  having  heard  that  immense  treasures 
had  been  concealed  in  the  sepulchre  of  David,  he  descended  into  it  with  a  few 
confidential  persons  ;  he  found  in  the  first  subterranean  chamber  only  jew  els  antl 
precious  stulfs  ;  but  liaving  wished  to  penetrate  into  a  second  i'hamber.  which  )iad 
been  long  closed,  he  was  repelled,  when  he  opened  it,  by  llames  which  killed 
those  who  accompanied  him.  (.\nt.  Jud.  xvi.  7,  i.)  As  here  there  is  no  room  f»T 
miracle,  this  fact  may  be  consideied  as  a  new  proof  of  the  veracity  of  that  re- 
lated by  Ammianus  and  the  contemporary  writeis.— G. 

To  the  illustrations  of  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  chambers  addi-.cod  by 
]\Ti<haeli8,  raav  be  adderi.  tbat  when  John  c>f  Gischala,  during  the  siege,  surprised 
tlie  Temple,  tiie  party  of  Kleazar  took  refuge  within  them.  Bell.  Jud.  >  i.  o,  i. 
The  ^'udden  sinking  of  the  hill  of  Sion  when  Jeru>alem  was  ot  cuy>ied  by  I>ar- 
chocab,  may  liave  been  connected  with  similar  excavations.  IHst.  of  Jews,  vol. 
iii.  IL'2  and  IM).— M. 

•It  is  a  fact  now  popularly  known,  that  when  mines  which  have  been  long 
closed  are  opened,  one  of  two  things  takts  rlace  ;  either  the  torches  r.io  extin- 
guished and  the  men  fall  first  into  a  swoon  and  soon  die  ;  or,  if  the  air  is  infiuni- 
mable.  a  little  Hame  is  seen  to  fiicker  round  the  lamp,  whidi  spreatls  and  multi- 
plies till  the  contiapration  becomes  general,  is  followed  by  an  explosion,  and  till* 
all  who  arv.  in  the  way. — (}. 

t  Gibbon  haa  forgotten  Basnage,  to  whom  Warburton  replied.— M. 
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The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  con- 
nected with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  church.  Julian  still 
continued  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
witliout  distinixuishins:  whether  this  universal  toleration 
proceeded  from  his  justice  or  his  clemency.  He  affected  to 
pity  the  unhappy  Christians,  who  were  mistaken  in  the  most 
important  object  of  their  lives ;  but  his  pity  was  de- 
graded by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  inibittered  by  ha- 
tred ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style 
of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly  wound, 
whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  As  he 
was  sensible  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  their 
Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use 
of  the  less  honorable  appellation  of  Galil^ans.^^  He  de- 
clared, that  by  the  folly  of  the  Galilaeans,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  sect  of  fanatics,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the 
gods,  the  empire  had  been  i-educed  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict,  that  a  frantic 
patient  might  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence. ^^ 
An  ungenerous  distinction  was  admitted  into  the  mind  and 
counsels  of  Julian,  that,  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
religious  sentiments,  one  part  of  his  subjects  deserved  his 
favor  and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled  only  to 
the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could  not  refuse  to  an 
obedient  people.^'  According  to  a  principle,  pregnant  with 
mischief  and  oppression,  the  emperor  transferred  to  the 
pontiffs  of  his  own  religion  the  management  of  the  liberal 
allowances  from  the  public  revenue,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Constantine  and  his 
eons.  The  proud  system  of  clerical  honors  and  immuni- 
ties, which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and 
labor,  was  levelled  to  the  ground;  the  hopes  of  testamen- 
tary donations  were  intercepted  by  the  rigor  of  the  laws, 
and  the  priests  of  the  Christian  sect  were  confounded  with 

^  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81.     And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the  invariable 

fractice  of  Julian  himself.     Warburton  has  justly  observed  (p.  35),   that  the 
latonists  believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words  ;  and  Julian's  dislike  for 
the  name  of  C'hiist  might  proceed  from  superstition,  as  well  as  from  contempt. 

^*^  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  2S8.     Pfe  derides  the  /uwpi'a  raAtAacoji/  (Kpist.  vii.),  and 
Bo  far  loses  sight  of  the  princii^les  of  toleration,  as  to  wish  (Epist.  xlii.)  uKovrat 

tacrdai. 

*^  Ov  yap  /Lioi  ^efxif  e<rTt  KOfii^enev  ri  iKeaipeiv 

A»'€pa?,  oi  Ke  deoKTiv  a.Tre)(0uiVT  aOauaroiaiu- 

These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 

bigot  (Epist.  xlix.),  are  taken  from  the  si>e(*ch  of  vKolus,  when  he  refuses  to  grant 
Ulys.nes  a  fresh  supply  of  winds  (Odyss.  X.  7.'1).  J>ibaiiius  (Orat.  Parent,  c  lix.  p. 
2iHJ)  attempts  to  justify  this  partial  behavior  by  an  apology,  in  which  persecution 
peeps  through  the  mask  of  candor. 
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the  last  and  most  ignominious  class  of  the  people.  Sunh  of 
these  regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  soon  afterwards 
imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The 
peculiar  distinctions  which  policy  has  bestowed,  or  super- 
stition has  lavished,  on  the  sacerdotal  order,  must  be  con- 
fined to  those  priests  who  profess  the  religion  of  the  state. 
But  the  will  of  the  legislator  was  not  exempt  from  prejudice 
and  passion  ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy 
of  Julian,  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  all  the  temporal 
honors  and  advantages  which  rendered  them  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.** 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric.*^  The  motives  alleged  by  the  em- 
peror to  justify  this  partial  and  oppressive  measure,  might 
command,  during  his  lifetime,  the  silence  of  slaves  and 
the  applause  of  flatterers.  Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  a  word  which  might  l)e  indifferently  applied  to 
the  language  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  :  he  contempt- 
uously observes,  that  the  men  who  exalt  the  merit  of  im- 
plicit faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
science  ;  and  he  vainly  contends,  that  if  they  refuse  to  adore 
the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  they  ought  to  content 
themselves  with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galilaeans.^^  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  intrusted  to  masters 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  who  were  elected  by  the  magis- 
trates, maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  distinguished 
by  many  lucrative  and  honorable  privileges.  The  edict  of 
Julian  appears  to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  profes- 
sors of  all  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved 
to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  candidates,  was  authorized 
by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  punish,  the  religious  constancy 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Christians.^^     As  soon   as  the 

*8  These  laws,  which  affected  the  clergy,  may  be  found  in  the  slight  hints  of 
Julian  himself  (Epist.  lii.),  in  the  vague  declamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  pp.  86, 
87),  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  5). 

8y  Inclemens  *  *  *  ♦  perenni  obruendum  silentio.  An\mian.  xxii.  10,  xxv. 
5. 

S3  The  edict  itself,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Julian  (xlii.).  may 
be  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory  (,Orat.  iii.  p.  90).  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  vii.  pp.  1291-]294>  has  collected  the  seeming  dilTorences  of  an- 
cients and  moderns.  They  may  be  easilv  reconciled.  The  Christian;  were  <//?•<  ctly 
forbid  to  teach,  they  were  indirectly  forbid  to  Icarr^  :  since  they  would  not  fre- 
quent the  schools  of  the  Pagans. 

»'  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  de  medicis  et  professoribus,  leg.^  (ptiblished 
the  17th  of  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of  July,  A-  D.  303),  v.ith 
Godefroy's  Illustrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 
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resignation  of  the  more  obstinate  ^^  teachers  had  established 
the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  sophists,  Julian  in- 
vited the  rising  generation  to  resort  with  freedom  to  the 
public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence,  that  their  tender  minds 
would  receive  the  impressions  of  literature  and  idolatry.  If 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by 
their  own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  from  ac- 
cepting this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must,  at 
the  same  time,  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education. 
Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years^ 
the  church  would  relapse  into  its  primaeval  simplicity,  and 
that  the  theologians,  who  possessed  an  adequate  share  of 
the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of 
defending  the  truth  of  their  own  principles,  or  of  exj^osing 
the  various  follies  of  Polytheism.^^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  design  of  Julian  to 
deprive  the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of 
knowledge,  and  of  power;  but  the  injustice  of  excluding 
them  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  his  general  policy,  rather  than  the  immediate 
consequence  of  any  positive  law.®*  Superior  merit  might 
deserve,  and  obtain,  some  extraordinary  exceptions  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  officers  were  gradually 
removed  from  their  employments  in  the  state,  the  army, 
and  the  provinces.  The  hopes  of  future  candidates  were 
extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of  a  prince,  who 
maliciously  reminded  them,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a 
Christian  to  use  the  sword,  either  of  justice,  or  of  war;  and 
who  studiously  guarded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with 
the  ensigns  of  idolatry.  The  powers  of  government  were 
intrusted  to  the  pagans,  who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  for 

M  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution,  Sicut  a  majoribus  nostria 
compertum  habenius,  omnes  ubique  propemodum  *  ♦  ♦  *  officium  quam 
fidem  deserere  maluerunt,  vii.  30.  Proaeresius,  a  Christian  sophist,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  partial  favor  of  the  emperor.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  185,  edit.  Scaliger. 
Kunapius  in  Proseresio,  p.  126. 

^  They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their  own  schools. 
Within  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  Christian  imitations  of  Honier  (a 
Bacred  historv  in  twenty-four  books),  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander  ;  and 
Sozomen  is  satisfied,  that  they  equalled,  or  excelled,  the  originals.* 

^  It  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates  (Epist.  vii).,  wpoTLfj-av^ai 
jxeVToi  Tov?  ,c^eo(re/3er?  Kal  iravv  4>-qu.'i  i>e'iv.  Sozomen  (1.  V.  c.  18)  and  hocrates  (1,  lii. 
c.  13)  must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  95),  not  less  ))rone 
to  exaggeration,  but  more  restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  of  his  contempor- 
ary readers. 


*  Socrates,  however,  implies  that,  on  the  death  of  Julian,  they  were  contempt- 
uously thrown  aside  by  the  Christians,  twj'  6e  oi  n-orot  iv  i.<rf^  tov  iin  ypa(priya^ 
^oYi^ovTat.    Socr.  Hist.  iii.  16.— M. 
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the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the 
emperor  was  often  directed  by  the  rules  of  divination,  the 
favorites  whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
gods,  did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation  of  mankind/^^ 
Under  the  administration  of  their  enemies,  the  Christians 
had  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  apprehend.  The  temper 
of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty :  and  the  care  of  his  repu- 
tation, which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  re- 
strained the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating  the  laws  of 
justice  and  toleration,  which  he  himself  had  so  recently 
established.  But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority 
were  placed  in  a  less  conspicuous  station.  In  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than 
the  commands,  of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured  to  exercise 
a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries,  on 
whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  confer  the  honors  of 
martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who  dissembled  as  long  as  pos- 
sible his  knowledge  of  the  injustice  that  was  exercised  in 
his  name,  expressed  his  real  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his 
officers,  by  gentle  reproofs  and  substantial  rewards.^® 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression,  with  which 
they  were  armed,  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  Christians  to 
make  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the  temples  which  they 
had  destroyed  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  zeal  of  the 
triumphant  church  had  not  always  expected  the  sanction  of 
the  public  authority ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure  of 
impunity,  had  often  marched  at.  the  head  of  their  congrega- 
tions, to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  The  consecrated  lands,  which  had  increased  the 
patrimony  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly 
defined,  and  easily  restored.  But  on  these  lands,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  Pagan  superstition,  the  Christians  had  fre- 
quently erected  their  own  religious  edifices :  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  church  before  the  temple  could  be 
rebuilt,  the  justice  and  piety  of  the  emperor  were  applauded 
by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplored  and  execrated  his 
sacrilegious  violence.^'^  After  the  ground  was  cleared,  the 
restitution  of  those  stately  structures  which  had  been  lev- 

"5  ■^r}(^cjr  ^fuiv  /cat  6toou?  Kal  /xrj  St'Soi?.     Libaiiius,  Or.it.  Parent,  c.  S8,  p.  314. 

00  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  pp.  74,  91,  r»2.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  d 
C.  Some  drawback,  may,  liovvever,  be  allowed  for  the  violence  of  (heir  zeal,  not 
less  partial  than  the  zeal  of  ,lulian. 

w  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Libanias  (Orat.  Parent,  o.  CO,  p.  286) 
with  the  passion.ate  exclamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  pp.  8(>,  87),  we  may  find 
it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  two  orators  are  really  describing  the 
game  events. 
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elled  with  the  dust,  and  of  tlie  precious  ornaments  which 
had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses,  swelled  into  a  very 
larire  account  of  daniac^es  and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  in- 
jury  liad  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge 
this  accumulated  demand  :  and  the  inipai'tial  wisdom  of  a 
legislator  would  liave  been  displayed  in  balancing  the  ad- 
verse claims  and  complaints,  by  an  equitable  and  temperate 
arbitration.  But  the  whole  em})ire,  and  ])articularly  the 
East,  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  rash  edicts  of  Ju- 
lian; and  the  Pagan  magistrates,  inflamed  by  zeal  and 
revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inadequate  property, 
the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under  the  preceding 
reign,  JVIaik,  bishop  of  Arethusa,^^  had  labored  in  the  con- 
version of  his  people  with  arms  more  effectual  than  those  of 
persuasion.^^  The  magistrates  required  the  full  value  of  a 
temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal; 
but  as  they  were  satisfied  of  liis  poverty,  they  desired  only 
to  bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest 
compensation.  They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they 
inhumanly  scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard  ;  and  his  naked 
body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  suspended,  in  a  net,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  and  ex])osed  to  the  stings  of  insects 
and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.-^^'^  From  this  lofty  station, 
Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his  (*rime,  and  to  insult  the 
imjootent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He  was  at  length  rescued 
from  their  hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  his 
divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the  virtue  of  their 
pious  confessor  ;  the  Catholics  ambitiously  claimed  his  alli- 
ance ;^*'^  and  the  Pagans,  who  might  be  suscei3tible  of  shame 

°8  Rcstan,  or  Aretliusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  between  En^esa 
(//.;m.s)  ami  Epiijliauia  (//ama,'/i),  was  founded,  or  at  least  named,  by  Seleucus 
Klcator.  Its  peculiar  agra  dates  from  the  year  of  Rome  085,  according  to  the 
medals  of  the  city.  In  tlie  (iecline  of  the  Seleucides,  Eniesa  and  Arethusa  were 
usurped  by  tixe  Arab  Sanipsiceramus,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Rome,  were 
not  extinguished  in  the  reij^n  of  Vespasian.  See  D'Anville's  Maps  and  Geogra- 
phic Ancieime,  torn.  ii.  p.  134.  Wesseling,  Ilineraria,  p.  188,  and  Noris.  Epoch. 
Syro-Macedon.  i>[).  80,  4f?l,  482. 

0^  Sozomen,  I,  v.  o.  10.  It  is  surprising  that  Gregory  and  Theodoret  should  sup- 
press a  circumstance,  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  liave  eidianced  the  religiouri 
merit  of  the  confe.s.sor. 

^''*>  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  tragically  painted 
(Orat.  iii.  ))p.  88-91),  are  contirmca  by  the  unexceptionable  and  reluctant  evi- 
dence of  Libanius.  Map/co?  ckcivo?  Kpefxafxevo?,  Kal  fJ.acTTLyovfxei'O';,  kol  tov  ntoyuivoi 
avTijj  TiAAo/xeVov,  navra  eueyKtov  ai'Spetaj?  vvu  tcr6,>c6?  ecrri  Tat?  Ti/aai?,  xac  ^O-vy  wov, 
Trepi'aaxTVTo?  ewjv?.     Epist.  730,  pp.  330,  351.     Edit.  Wolf,  Anistel.  17.38. 

^'1  IlepiuaYrjTo?,  certatim  euiu  sibi  ((Jhrisiiani)  vindlcant.  It  is  thus  that  La 
Croze  and  Woliius  <ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word,  whose  true  signilication 
ha<l  been  mistaken  by  foi-mer  interpreters,  .and  even  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliothtque 
An<;icnne  et  IModcme,  torn.  iii.  p.  371).  Yet  Tillemont  is  strangely  puzzled  to  un- 
derstand (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1309)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mis- 
take a  Semi-Arian  hisliop  for  a  saint. 

Vol.  II.— 22 
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or  remorse,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  sucli  un- 
availing cruelty .■^^■^  Julian  spared  his  life  ;  but  if  the  bishop 
of  Arethusa  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian, ^^*  posterity 
will  condemn  the  ingratitude  instead  of  praising*  the  clem- 
ency, of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedo- 
nian kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the 
most  elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world.^'^^  A 
magnificent  temple  rose  in  honor  of  the  god  of  light ;  and  his 
colossal  figure  ^°^  almost  filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which 
Avas  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill 
of  the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a 
bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring 
out  a  libation  on  the  earth ;  as  if  he  supplicated  the  vener- 
able mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous 
Daphne  :  for  the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction ;  and  the 
fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  had  transported  the  amorous  tale 
from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The 
ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  bv  the  roval  colony  of 
Antiocb.  A  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth 
and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from  the  Cas- 
talian  fountain  of  Daphne.^^^  In  the  adjacent  fields  a 
stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privilege,^*^"  which  had  been 
purchased  from  Elis  :  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  annually  a})plied  to  the  public  pleas- 
ures.^^^     The  perpetual  resort   of    j^ilgrims  and  spectators 

102  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust  (Greg.  Naziaiizen,  Orat.  iii.  pp.  90,  91). 
Libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  tliey  should  find  many  Marks:  yet 
he  allows,  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrated  Avealth,  he  deserved  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  Marsyas  ;  to  be  flayed  alive  (Epist.  7:^0,  pp.  :!4i)-3ol.) 

It*  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apostate,  Mark  had 
deserved  ttiu  more  than  he  had  suffered. 

i'J4  The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo  (I.  xvi.  pp.  1089, 
1090,  edit.  Amstel.  1707).  Libanius  (Naenia,  pp.  185-188.  Antiochic.  Orat.  xi.  pp.  380, 
381),  and  Sozomen  (1.  v.  c.  19).  Wesseling  (Itinerar.  p.  581)  and  Casaubon  (ad 
Hist.  August,  p.  61)  illustrate  this  curious  subject. 

I'Ji*  Simulacrum  in  eoOlympiaci  Jovis  imitamenti  aiquipaians  magnitudinem. 
Ammian.  xxii.  13.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  sixty  feet  high,  and  his  bulk  \va» 
consequently  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand  men.  See  a  curious  Memoirt  of  the 
Abbe  Gedoyii  (Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  198). 

1^  Hadrian  read  the  history  or  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  the 
Castalian  stream  ;  a  trick  which,  according  to  tlie  physician  Vandale  (,de  Oracu- 
lis,  pp.  281,  282),  might  be  easily  performed  by  chemical  preparations.  The  em- 
peror stopped  the  source  of  such  dangerous  knowledge  ;  which  was  again  opened 
by  the  devout  curiosity  of  Julian. 

lOJ  It  was  purchased,  A.  I).  41,  in  the  year  92  of  the  ara  of  Antioch  (Noris. 
Epoch.  Syro-]Maced.  pp.  139-174),  for  the  term  of  ninety  Olympiads.  But  the 
Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  See  the  curious  details  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  JNIalala  (tom.  i.  pp.  290, 
320,  372-381),  a  Avriter  whose  merit  and  authority  are  conlined  within  the  limits  of 
his  native  citv. 

1"^  Fifteen  "talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  Sosibius,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
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insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple,  the 
stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  tlie 
splendor,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincird  city. 
The  temple  and  the  village  were  dce))ly  bosomed  in  a 
thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  readied  as  far 
as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most 
sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thou- 
sand streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill, 
preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious 
sounds  and  aromatic  odors ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was 
consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vig- 
orous youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires; 
and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne, 
to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  and 
the  philosopher  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual 
paradise ;  ^^^  where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  re- 
ligion, imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue. 
But  the  groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy 
the  veneration  of  natives  and  strangers ;  the  privileges  of 
the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by  tlie  munificence  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors ;  and  every  generation  added  new  orna- 
ments to  the  splendor  of  the  temple.^^'^ 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened 
to  adore  the  Apollo  of  Dajjhne,  his  devotion  w^as  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impatience.  His  lively 
imagination  anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of 
libations,  and  of  incense ;  a  long  procession  of  youths  and 
virgins,  clothed  in  white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  an  innumerable 
people.  But  the  zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the 
reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different  channel.  Instead  of 
hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy 
city  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  emperor  complains  that  he 
found  only  a  single  goose,  provided  at  the  expense  of  a 
priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed  teni- 


Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the  age  of  Constantino, 
are  compared  in  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6  (Hudson,  Geograpli.  Minor, 
torn.  iii.). 

i^^J  Avidio  Cassio  Syriacas  legiones  dedi  luxuria  diffluentes  et  Daphnicia  mori- 
bus.  Tliese  are  the  vvoids  of  tlie  emperor  ]\Iarcus  Antoninus  in  an  original 
letter  preserved  by  his  biographer  in  Hist.  August,  p.  41.  Cassias  dismissed  or 
punished  every  soldier  who  was  seen  at  Daphne. 

Ji*^  Aliquantum  agrornm  Daphnensibns  dedit  (/'rtm;)^//).  quo  lucus  ibi  f^patio- 
Bior  fieret ;  delectatus  anwiiitate  loci  et  ariuarum  abundantia.  Eutropius,  vi. 
14.    Sextus  liufus,  de  Provinciis,  c.  IG. 
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ple."^  The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had  been  reduced 
to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christian  and  funereal  rites.  After  Babylas  "'^  (a 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of 
Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by 
the  order  of  Caesar  Gallus,  was  transported  into  the  midst  of 
the  grove  of  Daphne.  A  magnificent  church  Avas  erected 
over  his  remains ;  a  portion  of  tlie  sacred  lands  was  usurped 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clero^v,  and  for  the  burial  of  the 
Christians  of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the 
feet  of  their  bisliop ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with 
their  affrio-hted  and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as  another 
revolution  seemed  to  restore  the  fortune  of  Paganism,  tlie 
church  of  St.  Babylas  was  demolished,  and  new  buildings 
were  added  to  the  mouldering  edifice  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  and  most  serious 
care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from  the 
odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living  Christians,  who  had 
so  effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm. ^^^ 
The  scene  of  infection  was  purified,  according  to  the  forms 
of  ancient  rituals ;  the  bodies  were  decently  removed  ;  and 
the  ministers  of  the  church  were  ])ermitted  to  convey  the 
remains  of  St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  Avithin 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  modest  behavior  which  might 
have  assuaged  the  jealousy  of  a  hostile  government  was 
neglected,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians. 
The  lofty  car,  that  transported  the  relics  of  Babylas,  was 
followed,  and  accompanied,  and  received,  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  ;  Avho  chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the 
Psalms  of  David  the  most  expressive  of  their  contempt  for 
idols  and  idolaters.  The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumph  ; 
and  the  triumph  was  an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  em- 
peror, wha  exerted  liis  pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment. 
During  the  night  which  terminated  this  indiscreet  proces- 
sion, the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames ;  the  statue  of 
Apollo  was  consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were  left 

"1  Julian  (Misopogon,  pp.  361,  302)  disooveis  his  own  character  with  that 
naiveie,  that  unconscious  simplicity  wliich  always  constitutes  genuine  humor. 

112  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusebiiia  in  t'le  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
(Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  2.'),  3!)).  His  triumph  over  two  emperors  (the  Inst  fabulous, 
the  second  historical)  is  dilTusely  celebrated  by  Chrysostom  (_tom.  ii.  pp.  536-579, 
edit.  Moutfau9on).  Tillemont  (^tem.  Eccles.  tom.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  267-302, 459-465) 
becomes  almost  a  skeptic. 

i'"' Ecclesiastical  critics,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  exult  in  the  con- 
fession of  .lulian  (Alisopogon,  p.  3G1)  and  Libanins  (L.npnia,  p.  1S5^,  that  Apollo 
was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  o7!f  dead  man.  Yet  Ammianus  (\xii.  12)  clears 
and  purities  the  whol;^  ground,  according  to  the  rites  which  the  Athenians  for- 
merly practiced  in  the  Isle  of  Delos. 
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a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christians  of 
Antioch  asserted,  Avith  religious  confidence,  that  the  power- 
ful intercession  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  tlie  lightnings  of 
heaven  against  the  devoted  roof  :  but  as  Julian  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  miracle, 
he  chose,  without  hesitation,  without  evidence,  but  with 
some  color  of  probability,  to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne  to 
the  revenge  of  the  Galiloeans."^  Their  offence,  had  it  been 
sufficiently  proved,  might  have  justified  tlie  retaliation, 
which  was  immediately  executed  by  the  order  of  Julian,  of 
shutting  the  doors,  and  confiscating  the  wealth,  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Antioch.  To  discover  tlie  criminals  who  were 
guilty  of  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of 
the  church,  several  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  tortured  ;  "^  and 
a  presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Count  of  the  East.  But  this  hasty  act  was 
blamed  by  the  emperor  ;  who  lamented,  with  real  or  affected 
concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  ministers  would 
tarnish  his  reign  witli  the  disgrace  of  persecution.-^-^^ 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  Avas  instantly  checked 
by  the  froAvn  of  their  sovereign ;  but  Avhen  the  father  of  his 
country  declares  himself  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  license 
of  popular  fury  cannot  easily  be  restrained,  nor  consistently 
punished.  Julian,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the 
devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syi'ia,  Avhose  pious 
inhabitants  had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Galilagans;  and  faintly  complains,  that  they  had  re- 
venged the  injuries  of  the  gods  with  less  moderation  than  he 
should  have  recommended.""  This  imperfect  and  reluctant 
confession  may  ajopear  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  narra- 
tives ;  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Csesarea,  Ilelio- 
polis,  &c.,  tlie  Pagans  abused,  without  prudence  or  remorse, 
the  moment  of  their  prosperity  ;  that  the  unhappy  objects 
of  tlieir  cruelty  were  released  from  torture  only  by  death ; 

m  Julian  (in  Misopof^on,  p.  3G1)  rather  insinuates,  than  affirms,  their  guilt. 
Amniiamis  (xxii.  i:,)  treats  the  imputation  as  Itvisisimus  rumor,  and.  relates  tho 
Btory  with  extraordinary  randor. 

11^  Quo  tarn  atroci  casu  repente  oonsnmpto,  ad  id  usque  imneratoj-is  ira  pro- 
vexit,  ut  qufestiones  ncitare  juberet  solito  acnoros  (yet  Julian  hlaniP8  the  lenity 
of  the  magistrates  of  Antioeh),  et  majorem  eeclesiam  Aniiorhife  claudi.  This 
inter<]li(!tion  was  performed  with  some  cireumstances  of  indignity  and  profana- 
tion ;  and  Ihe  seasonable  death  of  the  X)rincipal  aetor.  Julian's  uncle,  is  related 
with  mueh  superstitious  complacency  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie.  Vie  de  Julien, 
pp.  302-.'3;V.). 

i"j  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be  suspected, 
we  may  allege  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Acta  Sincern  of  Kuinart,  i>.  59L 
The  complaint  of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  air. 

11'  Julian   Misopogon,  p.  361. 
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that  as  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  tnrough  the 
streets,  they  were  pierced  (such  was  tlie  universal  rage)  by 
the  s])its  of  cooks,  and  the  distaffs  of  enraged  women ;  and 
tiiat  the  entrails  of  Christian  priests  and  virgins,  after  they 
had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed  with 
barley,  and  contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals 
of  the  city.-^^^  Such  scenes  of  religious  madness  exhibit  the 
most  contemptible  and  odious  picture  of  human  nature  ;  but 
the  massacre  of  Alexandria  attracts  still  more  attention, 
from  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  the  rank  of  the  victims,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

George,^^^  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  surnamed 
the  Cappadocian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilici-a,  in  a  ful- 
ler's shop.  From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised 
himself  by  the  talents  of  a  parasite ;  and  the  patrons,  whom 
he  assiduously  flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  depen- 
dent a  lucrative  commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the  army 
with  bacon.  His  employment  was  mean  ;  he  rendered  it  in- 
famous. He  accumulated  wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud 
and  corruption  ;  but  his  malversations  were  so  notorious, 
that  George  was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of 
justice.  After  this  disgrace,  in  Avhich  he  appears  to  ha^e 
saved  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  honor,  he  embraced, 
with  real  or  affected  zeal,  the  profession  of  Arianism.  From 
the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  of  learning,  he  collected  a  valua- 
ble library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology;^"® 
and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  promoted  George  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.  The  entrance  of 
the  new  archbishop  was  that  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror;  and 
each  moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty  and 
avarice.     The  Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were  aban- 

^is  See  Gi'egoi-y  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  871.  Sozomcn  (1.  v.  c.  9)  may  be  consid- 
ereil  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and 
had  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeno,  who,  as  bishop  of  jNIaiunia,  lived  to  the 
age  of  a  hundred  (1.  vii.  c.  28).  Philostorgius  (1.  vii.  c.  4,  with  Godefrov's  Disser- 
tations, p.  284)  adds  some  tragic  circumstances,  of  Christians  who  were  literally 
sacriliced  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  &c. 

i'3  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cappadocia  are  described  by  Ammianua 
(xxii.  11),  Gregory  of  Kazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  pi).  382,  385,  38!',  SDO),  and  Epiphanius 
(Hjcres.  Ixxvi).  The  invectives  of  the  two  saints  might  not  deserve  much 
credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  impartial  in- 
fidel. 

12"  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  sent  orders 
to  preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves  who  might  be 
siispected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises  the  merit  of  the  collection,  from 
whence  he  had  borrowed  and  transcribed  several  manuscripts  while  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  Cappadocia.  Ilt^  could  wish,  itideed,  that  the  worlds  of  lh(>Galil.'P.ans 
might  perish  ;  but  he  rHquiros  an  cx.act  account  ev(>n  of  those  theological  vol- 
urnes,  lest  other  treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confounded  in  tlieir  loss, 
.lulian.  Epist.  ix.  xxxvi. 
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doned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature  and  education,  to  ex- 
ercise the  office  of  persecution ;  but  he  oppressed  with  an 
impaitial  hand  the  various  inhabitants  of  his  extensive 
diocese.  The  primate  of  Egypt  assumed  tlie  pomp  and  in- 
solence of  his  lofty  station  ;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices 
of  his  base  and  servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria were  impoverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost  univer- 
sal, monopoly,  which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt,  paper, 
funerals,  &c. :  and  the  spiritual  father  of  a  great  people  con- 
descended to  practice  the  vile  and  pernicious  arts  of  an  in-' 
former.  The  Alexandrians  could  never  forget,  nor  forgive, 
the  tax,  which  he  suggested,  on  all  tlie  houses  of  the  city  ; 
under  an  obsolete  claim,  that  the  royal  founder  liad  conveyed 
to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Cassars,  the  perpetual 
property  of  the  soil.  The  Pagans,  who  had  been  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout 
avarice  ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  j^il- 
la^^ed  or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in 
a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  *'  How  long  will  these  sepul- 
chres be  permitted  to  stand  ?  "  Under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  he  was  expelled  by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  justice 
of  the  people ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle, 
that  the  civil  and  military  powei's  of  the  state  could  restore 
Lis  authority,  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The  messenger  who 
proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian,  announced 
the  downfall  of  tlie  arclibishop,  George,  with  two  of  his  ob- 
sequious ministers.  Count  Diodorus,  and  Draoontius,  master 
of  the  mint,  were  ignominiously  dragged  in  cliains  to  the 
public  prison.  At  tlie  end  of  twenty-four  days,  the  prison 
was  forced  open  by  the  rage  of  a  superstitious  multitude, 
impatient  of  the  tedious  .forms  of  judicial  ])roceedings.  The 
enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  insults; 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbishop  and  his  associates  were 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a 
camel ;  *  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party  ^^^  was 
esteemed  a  shining  example  of  evangelical  patience.  The 
remains  of  these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea  ; 
and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  disap])oint  the  devotion  of  the  Christians,  and  to  in- 
tercept the  future  honors   of  these  martyrs^  who  had  been 

121  Pbilostorgius,  with  cautious  malice,' insinuates  their  guilt,  /cai  rrji/  'AOavaat'ou 
yviAifJ-rji/  (TTparriyqaaL  t^s  Trpd^ews,  1.  Aii.  c.  ii.     GodefiOJ',  p.  267. 


*  Julian  himself  says,  that  tliey  tore  him  to  pieces  lilie  dogs,  ToA/xa  Srjfj.o^  ixmcp 

o\  Kvve%  anapaTTfiy.        Kpist.  X. — M. 
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punished,  like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their 
religion. ^^^  The  fears  of  tlie  Pagans  were  just,  and  their 
precautions  ineffectual.  The  meritorious  death  of  the  arch- 
bishop obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of 
Athanasius  was  dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seem- 
ing conversion  of  those  sectaries  introduced  his  worship  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.^-*-  The  odious  strangrer, 
disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed 
the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero  ;  ^-*  and 
the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed^-^* 
into  the  renowned  St.'  George  of  England,  the  patron  of 
arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  tlie  garter.^-*^ 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  infonned  of  the 
tumult  of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa, 
that  the  proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  in- 
sulted the  weakness  of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed  such 
disorders  as  ought  not  to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a 
w^ell-regulated  state.  Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of 
justice,  the  exasperated  prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edessa,^-^  by  which  he  confiscated  the  Avhole 
property  of  the  church  :  the  money  Avas  distributed  among 
the  soldiers  ;  the  lands  were  added  to  the  domain  ;  and  this 

122  Cineres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metuens  iit  cTamabat,  ne,  collectis  siipremis, 
sedes  illis  ex&iruereutur  lit  reliquis,  qui  deviare  a  religioiie  compulsi,  pertulere 
cruciabiles  poenas,  adusque  gloriosam  mortem  intemerata  lido  progressi,  et  nunc 
Martyres  appellantur.  Ammiau.  xxii.  11,  Epiplianius  proves  to  the  Arians 
that  George  was  not  a  martyr. 

1-3  Some  Donatists  (Oplatus  Milev.  pp.  60,  303,  edit.  Dnpin  ;  and  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  713,  in  4to.)  and  Priscillianists  ^Tillemont,  Jlem.  Eccles. 
torn.  viii.  p.  517,  in  4to.)  have  in  like  manner  usurped  the  honors  of  the  Catholic 
saints  and  martyrs. 

1-*  The  sainis  of  Cappadocia,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories,  were  ignorant  of  their 
holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius  (A.  1),  494),  the  first  Catholic  Avho  acknowledges 
St.  George,  places  him  among  the  martyrs  "  qui  Deo  magis  quam  hominibus  noti 
sunt."  He  rejects  his  Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps  not 
the  oldest,  of  the  spurious  Acts,  are  still  extar.t ',  a]id,throngli  a  <  loud  of  liction, 
Tve  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  sustained,  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandria,  against  the  magician  Atlianaaius. 

1=^5  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as  extremely 
probable.    See  the  Longueruana,  tom.  i.  p.  194.* 

i-<5  A  curious  history  of  Ihe  W'orship  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth  century 
(when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at  Kome,  and  at  'J'reves 
in  Gaul\  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  PleyJin  (History  of  St.  George,  2d  edition, 
London,  1G3S',  in  4to.  p.  42r)  and  the  Bollandists  (Act.  SS.  Tdens.  April,  tom.  iii.  pp 
100-163).  His  fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  prt^ 
ceeded  from  the  Crusades,  i-'  Julian.  Epist,  xliii. 


*  The  late  Dr.  Milner  (the  Koman  Catholic  bishop)  wrote  a  tract  to  vindicate 
the  existence  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  England.  He  succeeds,  I 
think,  in  tracing  the  worship  y^.f  St.  George  up  to  a  period  whi(;h  makes  it  improb- 
able that  so  notorious  an  Arian  could  be  palmed  upon  tlie  (  aiholic  church  as  a 
Raint  and  a  martyr.  The  Acts  rejected  by  Gel.'isius  may  have  been  of  Arian  ori- 
gin, and  designed  to  engraft  the  story  of  Iheir  hero  on  the  obscure  adventures  of 
some  earlier  saint.  See  an  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  i}ito  the  ICxistence 
and  Character  of  Saint  George,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Milner,  E.  S.  A.,  London,  17(»2.— M. 
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act  of  oppression  was  ag^gravated  by  the  most  ungenerous 
irony.  "  I  show  myself,"  says  Julian,  "  the  true  friend  of 
the  Galila3ans>  Their  admirable  law  has  promised  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and  they  will  advance  with 
more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  salvation,  when 
they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance  from  the  load  of  temporal 
possessions.  Take  care,"  pursued  the  monarch,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  "  take  care  how  you  provoke  my  patience  and 
humanity.  If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on 
the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and  you  will  have 
reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and  exile,  but  fire  and 
the  sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexandria  were  doubtless  of  a 
more  bloody  and  dangerous  nature  :  but  a  Christian  bishop 
had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  Pagans  ;  and  the  public  epistle 
of  Julian  affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the  partial  spirit  of 
his  administration.  His  reproaches  to  the  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria are  mingled  with  expressions  of  esteem  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  he  laments,  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  should  have 
departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners  which  at- 
tested their  Grecian  extraction.  He  gravely  censures  the 
offence  which  they  had  committed  against  the  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity  ;  but  he  recapitulates,  with  visible  compla- 
cency, the  intolerable  provocations  Avhich  they  had  so  long 
endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George  of  Cappadocia. 
Julian  admits  the  principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people  ;  yet,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  founder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis,  their 
tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
guilty  city,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a 
brother.^^^ 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  Athana- 
sius,  amidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  from  Avhence  his  unworthy  competitor  had  been  pre- 
cipitated :  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered 
with  discretion,  the  exercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to 
inflame,  but  to  reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.  His 
pastoral  labors  were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
Egypt.  The  state  of  the  Christian  world  was  present  to  his 
active  and  capacious  mind  ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the 
reputation  of  Athanasius,  enabled  him  to  assume,  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical  Dictator.^^^ 

123  Julian.  Eplst.  x.  He  allowed  his  friends  to  assuage  his  anger.  Ammian, 
xxii.  11. 

123  See  Athanas.  ad  Rnfin.  torn.  ii.  p.  40,  41,  and  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  21.  pp. 
395,  396  ;  who  justly  states  the  tein{)erate  zeal  of  the  primate,  as  much  more  mer- 
itorious  than  his  i)rayers,  his  fasts,  his  persecutions,  <Jtc. 
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Tliree  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  majority  of  the 
bisho])s  of  the  West  had  ionorantly,  or  reluctantly,  sub- 
scribed the  Confession  of  Rimini.  They  repented,  they 
believed,  but  they  dreaded  tlie  unseasonable  rioror  of  tlieir 
orthodox  brethren  ;  and  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than 
their  faith,  they  might  throw  themselyes  into  the  arms  of  the 
Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity  of  a  2:)ublic  penanc(?,which  must 
degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the 
same  time  the  domestic  differences  concerning  the  union 
and  distinction  of  the  divine  persons,  were  agitated  witli  some 
heat  among  the  Catholic  doctors  ;  and  the  progress  of  this 
metaphysical  controversy  seemed  to  threaten  a  public  and 
lasting  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the 
wisdom  of  a  select  synod,  to  which  the  name  and  presence 
of  Athanasius  gave  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  the 
bishops,  who  had  unwarily  deviated  into  error,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  the  churcli,  on  the  easy  condi- 
tion of  subscribing  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  without  any  formal 
acknowledgment  of  tlieir  past  fault,  or  any  minute  definition 
of  their  scliolastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate  of 
Egypt  had  already  prepared  the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  meas- 
ure ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent 
spirits,  ^^°  the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the 
j^eace  and  liarmony  of  the  Christians. ^^^ 

The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  im- 
proved the  season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  Avas  interrupted 
by  the  hostile  edicts  of  the  emperor.'^^  Julian,  who  despised 
the  Christians,  honored  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  pe- 
culiar liatred.  For  his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbi- 
trary distinction,  repugnant  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  his 
former  declarations.  He  maintained,  that  the  Galila3ans, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile,  were  not  restored,  by  that 
general  indulgence,  to  the  possession  of  their  respective 
churches  ;  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  a  crim- 

130  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of  Cajjjliari.  See 
his  adventures  iuTilleinout  (Mem.  Eccles.  toni.  vii.  pp.  !)00-!)'26)  ;  and  observe  how 
the  color  of  the  narrative  insensibly  changes,  as  the  confessor  becomes  a  schis- 
matic. 

1^1  Assensus  est  huic  sententia;  Occidens.  et,  per  tam  necespariuni  concilium, 
Satanne  faucibiis  niundus  ereptus.  The  lively  and  artful  dialotjue  of  Jerom 
against  the  Luciferians  (toni  ii.  pp.  135-155)  exhibits  an  original  picture  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical policy  of  the  times. 

1J2  Tillcmont,  wliosupi)oses  that  George  was  massacred  in  August,  crowds  the 
actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space  (?lem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  ]>.  360).  An 
original  fragment,  published  by  the  INlarquis  Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter  library 
of  Verona  (Osservazioni  Lettevarie,  torn.  iii.  pp.  60-02),  affords  many  important 
iatcs,  which  are  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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hial,  who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  emperors,  shouhl  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepisco])al  throne  of 
Alexandria,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign. 
As  a  punishment  for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  ban- 
ished Athanasius  from  the  city;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
suppose  that  this  act  of  justice  would  be  highly  agreeable  to 
his  pious  subjects.  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  people 
soon  convinced  him,  that  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians 
were  Christians  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians 
Avere  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  oppressed  primate. 
But  the  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  instead  of  persuad- 
ing him  to  recall  his  decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to  all 
Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  The  zeal  of  the 
multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inexorable  :  he  Avas 
alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head  of  a  tumul- 
tuous city,  a  daring  and  popular  leader  ;  and  the  language 
of  his  resentment  discovers  the  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athanasius.  The  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence 
of  Ecdicius,  praefect  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened 
from  his  lethargy  by  a  severe  reprimand.  "Though  you 
neglect,"  says  Julian,  "  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject, 
at  least  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct 
towards  Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My  intentions 
have  been  long  since  communicated  to  you.  I  swear  by  the 
great  Serapis,  that  unless,  on  the  calends  of  December, 
Athanasius  has  departed  from  Alexandria,  nay,  from  Egypt, 
the  officers  of  your  government  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my  temper  :  I  am  slow  to 
condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to  forgive."  This  epistle 
was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript,  written  with  the  emper- 
or's own  hand.  "  The  contempt  that  is  shown  for  all  the 
gods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  should  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear,  with  more 
pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from  all  Egjpt. 
The  abominable  wretch  !  Under  my  reign  the  baptism  of 
several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has  been  the  effect 
of  his  persecutio'ns.  "  ^^^  The  death  of  Athanasius  was  not 
expressly  commanded  ;  but  the  praefect  of  Egypt  understood 
that  it  was  safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to   neglect,  the 

133  Tov  /xtapbj', 'b<r   eT6Kfxy\<T€v  'EAATji/t'Sa?,  c'tt'  e/xoi),  yvvalKa<;  riav  (Tn.(Triv(x)v  j3a7rTl<rai, 

SnoKea-,fai.     I  have  preserved  tlie  ambiguous  sense  of  llie  last  word,  the  ambiguity 
of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  tind,  or  to  create,  guilt. 
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orders  of  an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop  prudently 
retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Desert ;  eluded,  with  his 
usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy;  and  lived  to 
triumph  over  the  ashes  of  a  prince,  who,  in  words  of  for- 
midable import,  had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom 
of  the  Galilasan  school  were  contained  in  the  single  j^ersoa 
of  Athanasius.-^^* 

I  haA'-e  endeavored  faithfully  to  represent  the  artful  sys- 
tem by  which  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  effects,  without 
incurring  the  guilt,  or  reproach,  of  persecution.  But  if  the 
deadly  spirit  of  fanaticism  perverted  the  heart  and  under- 
standing of  a  virtuous  prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
confessed  tliat  the  real  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  in- 
flamed and  magnified  by  human  passions  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm.    The  meekness  and  resimiation  which  had  dis- 

•  •  •         •     >  ^ 

tinguished  the  primitive  disciples  of  the  gospel,  was  the 
object  of  the  applause,  rather  than  of  the  imitation,  of  their 
successors.  The  Christians  who  had  now  possessed  above 
forty  years  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
empire,, had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,^^^ 
ana  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  saints  alone  were  entitled 
to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  enmity  of  Julian 
deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  Avhich  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  favor  of  Constantine,  they  complained  of  the 
most  cruel  oppression  ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters 
and  heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  ortho- 
dox party.^^^  The  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no  longer 
countenanced  by  the  magistrates,  were  still  committed  by 
the  zeal  of  the  people.  At  Pessinus  the  altar  of  Cybele 
was  overturned  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and 
in  the  city  of  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
the  sole  place  of  worship  which  had  been  left  to  thePngans, 
was  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tumult.  On  these 
occasions,  a  prince,  who  felt  for  the  honor  of  the  gods,  was 
not  disposed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice  ;  and  his 
mind  was  still  more  deeply  exasperated,  when  he  found  that 

"*  The  three  epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and  conduct  with 
regard  to  Athanasins,  should  be  disposed  in  the  following  chronoli'gical  order, 
xxvi.  X.  vi.*  See,  likewise,  Greg.  Nazianzen,  xi.  p.  3!<3.  Sozonien,  1.  v.  c.  15. 
Socrates,  1,  iii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  9,  and  lilleinont,  INIeni.  Eccles.  torn, 
viii.  pp.  361-3G8,  who  has  used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  BoUandists. 

i^''  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  pp.  61,  62). 

130  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus  (.de  Schismat.  Donatist. 
1.  ii.  c.  16,17).     ^ 


*  The  sentence  in  the  text  is  from  Epist.  11.,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria,— M. 
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the  fanatics,  who  had  deserved  and  suffered  the  punishment 
of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honors  of  martyr- 
dom.•^^'^  The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian  Avere  assured  of 
the  hostile  designs  of  their  sovereign  ;  and,  to  their  jealous 
apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  government  migjit 
afford  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,  Avho 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be 
condemned  :  but  their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examin- 
ing the  merits  of  the  cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  al- 
lowed their  claims,  and  imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge 
to  the  partial  malice  of  religious  persecution. -^^^^  These 
present  hardships,  intolerable  as  they  might  appear,  Avere 
represented  as  a  slight  prelude  of  the  impending;  calamities. 
The  Christians  considered  Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty 
tyrant ;  Avho  suspended  tlie  execution  of  Ids  revenge  till  he 
should  return  victorious  from  the  Persian  Avar.  They  ex- 
l^ected,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign 
enemies  of  Kome,  he  Avould  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask  of 
dissimulation;  that  the  amphitheatres  Avouid  stream  Avith 
the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops;  and  that  the  Christians 
Avho  still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  Avould  be 
depriA^ed  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  society.-^^^ 
Every  calumny  ^"^^  that  could  Avound  the  reputation  of  the 
lApostate,  Avas  credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and 
liatred  of  his  adversaries  ;  and  their  indiscreet  clamors  pro- 
voked the  temper  of  a  sovereign,  Avhom  it  was  their  duty  to 
respect,  and  their  interest  to  flatter.  They  still  protested, 
that  prayers  and  tears  Avere  their  only  Aveapons  against  the 
impious  tyrant,  Avhose  head  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of 
offended  Heaven.     But  they  insinuated,  with  sullen  reso- 

"7  Greg.  Nazianzen,   Orat.  iii.  p.  91,  iv._  p.   i:53.      He   praises  the  rioters  of 

CSL'Sarea.  rovTwu  8e  ruiv  ixeya\o<}>vioi>  Kal  ^(pixiof  ei?  evae^eiav.  Soe  Sozomeii,  1.  V.  4, 
11.  Tilleinont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  pp.  619,  (;50)  owns,  that  tlieir  behavior  was 
not  dans  I'ordre  conimun  ;  but  he  is  perlectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil 
always  celebrated  the  festival  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

i^»  Julian  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christinn  city  at  Maiuma,  the 
port  of  Gaza;  ar.d  his  sentence,  though  it  might  he  imputed"  to  bigotry,  was 
never  reversed  by  his  successors.  Sozouien,  1.  v.  c.  3.  Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  ii. 
p.  791. 

139  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  pj).  93,  91,  95.  Orat.  iv.  p.  Ill),  pretends  to  speak  from 
the  information  of  Julian's  conlidants,  whom  Orosius  (vii.  30)  could  not  have 

36Cn 

i*"  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacrifices  of  boys 
and  girls;  and  positively  affirms,  that  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  Orontes.  See  Tbcodoret,  1.  iii.  c.  2G,  27  ;  and  the  equivocal  candor  of  the 
Abbe  de  la  P>leterie,  A'ie  de  Julien.  pp.  351.  352.  Yet,  confemporarii  malice  could 
not  impute  to  Julinn  the  troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  West  which 
Baronins  so  greedily  swallows,  and  TiUemout  so  faintly  rejects  (Mem.  Eccles. 
lorn,  vii,  pp.  1295-1315) 
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lution,  that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect  or 
weakness ;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human  virtue, 
the  patience  which  is  founded  on  principle,  may  be  ex- 
liausted  by  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
how  far  the  zeal  of  Julian  Avould  have  prevailed  over  his 
good  sense  and  humanity ;  but  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  tlie 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  church,  we  shall  be  convinced, 
that,  before  the  emperor  could  have  extinguislied  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  he  must  have  involved  his  country  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.^'*^ 

^^1  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying  (Orat.  iv.  pp.  12§.  124).  Yet 
when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  church  of  Nazianzus.  he  would 
have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  aiid  people  (Orat. 
xix.  p.  30>^/.  See  the  reflections  of  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  by  TiUemont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  575). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

KESTDEN^CE  OF   JULIAJi"   AT    ANTIOCH. HIS  SUCCESSFUL  EXPE- 

DITIOX  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. PASSAGE  OF  THE  TIGRIS. 

THE    RETREAT    AND    DEATH    OF    JULIAN. ELECTION    OF 

JOVIAN. HE    SAVES    THE    ROMAN    ARMY    BY    A    DISGRACE- 
FUL   TREATY. 

The  philosopliical  fable  which  Julian  composed  undei-  the 
name  of  tlie  C^sars,^  is  one  of  tlie  most  agreeable  and  in- 
structive productions  of  ancient  wit.^  During  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared 
a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as 
a  worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had 
reigned  over  liis  martial  people,  and  the  vanquished  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  immortals  were  placed  in  just  order  on 
their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of  the  Ca3sars  was  spread 
below  the  Moon  in  the  upper  region  of  tlie  air.  The  tyrants, 
who  would  have  disgraced  the  society  of  gods  and  men,  were 
thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tar- 
tarean abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Caesars  successively  advanced 
to  their  seats ;  and  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the 
blemishes  of  their  respective  characters,  were  maliciously 
noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moralist,  who  disguised 
the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  under  the  mask  of  a  Bacchanal.^ 
As  soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice  of  Mercury  pro- 
claimed the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  crown  should  bo 

1  See  this  fable  or  satire,  pp.  306-336  of  the  Leipsig  edition  of  Julian's  works. 
The  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheini  (Paris,  1C83)  is  coarse,  lan- 
guid, and  correct ;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illustrations,  &c.,  are  piled  on  ea<h 
other  till  they  form  a  muss  of  557  close-printed  quarto  pages.  The  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  pp.  241-393)  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit. 
a:;  well  as  the  sense,  of  the  original,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  concise  ana 
curious  notes. 

2  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etymology,  origin, 
resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  satyrs,  a  dramatic  i)iece,  which  was 
acted  after  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  Latin  satires  (from  Satura),  a  miscellaneous 
composition,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  But  the  Caesars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an 
original  cast,  tiiat  the  critic  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascribe 
them.* 

^  This  mixed  character  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth  eclogue  of 
Virgil. 


See  also  Casaubon  de  Satira,  with  Rambach's  observations. — M. 
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the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  '«vere  selected  as  the  most 
illustrious  candidates  ;  tlie  effeminate  Constantine^  was  not 
excluded  from  this  honorable  competition,  and  tlie  great 
Alexander  was  invited  to  dispute  the  ])rize  of  glory  with  the 
Roman  heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates  was  allowed  to  dis- 
play the  merit  of  his  own  exploits ;  but  in  the  judgment  of 
the  gods,  the  modest  science  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  [power- 
fully than  the  elaborate  orations  of  his  haughty  rivals. 
When  the  judges  of  this  awful  contest  proceeded  to  examine 
the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of  action,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Imperial  Stoic  appeared  still  more  decisive  and 
conspicuous.^  Alexander  and  Cassar,  Augustus,  Trajan  and 
Constantine,  acknowledged,  with  a  blush,  that  fame,  oi-  power, 
or  pleasure  had  been  the  important  object  of  their  labors  : 
but  the  gods  themselves  beheld,  with  reverence  and  love,  a 
virtuous  mortal,  who  had  practised  on  the  throne  the  lessons 
of  philosophy  ;  and  who,  in  a  state  of  human  imperfection, 
had  aspired  to  imitate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
The  value  of  this  agreeable  composition  (the  Caesars  of 
Julian)  is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author.  A  prince, 
who  delineates,  with  freedom,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  his 
predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line,  the  censure  or  appro- 
bation of  his  own  conduct. 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred  the 
useful  and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus  ;  but  his  ambitious 
spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alexander ;  and  he  so- 
licited, with  equal  ardor,  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude.  In  the  season  of  life  when  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigor, 
the  em])eror,  who  Avas  instructed  by  the  experience,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  success,  of  the  German  w^ar,  resolved  to  signal- 
ize his  reign  by  some  more  splendid  and  memorable  achieve- 
ment. The  ambassadors  of  the  East,  from  the  continent  of 
India,  and  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,^  had  respectfully  saluted  the 

4  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condeniii  tlie  partiality  of  Juli.an 
against  his  uncle  Constantine.  and  tlie  Cliiistian  religion.  On  this  ocoaeioii,  the 
interpreters  are  compelled,  hy  a  most  sacred  interest,  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance, and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their  author. 

i>  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But  when  he 
seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher  he  was  sensihle  that  mankind  had 
much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  thau  to  Alexander.  (Orat.  ad  Themistiuin, 
p.  264.) 

»j  Inde  nationibus  Indicis  certatim  cum  donis  optimates  mittentibus  .... 
ab  usque  Divis  et  Serendirls.  Amiuian.  xxii.  7.  Ihis  island,  to  which  the  names 
of  Taprobana.  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  successively  applied,  manifests 
how  imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin  Wfie  known  to 
the  Romans.    1.  Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  freedman,  who  farmed  the  cus- 
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Roman  purple.'  The  nations  of  the  West  esteemed  and 
dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic  victory,^  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbarians  of  the  Danube  would 
be  restrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties 
by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications 
with  which  he  strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  fron- 
tiers. The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only 
rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms  ;  and  he  resolved, 
by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  to  chastise  the  haughty  na- 
tion which  had  su  long  resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty  of 
Rome.®  As  soon  as  the  Persian  monarch  was  informed  that 
the  throne  of  Constantius  was  filled  by  a  prince  of  a  very 
different  character,  he  condescended  to  make  some  artful,  or 
perhaps  sincere,  overtures  towards  a  negotiation  of  peace. 
But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished  by  the  firmness  of 
Julian ;  who  sternly  declared,  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  hold  a  peaceful  conference  among  the  flames  and  ruins  of 
the  cities  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  who  added,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to  treat  by  ambassadors,  ag 
he  himself  had  determined  to  visit  speedily  the  court  of 
Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperer  urged  the  diligence 
of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals  were  named  ;  a 
formidable  army  was  destined  for  this  important  service,  and 
Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months  after 

toms  of  the  Ked  Sea,  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  \xpon  this  strange  and 
undiscovered  coast :  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives  ;  and  the  king  of 
Ceylon,  who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  The  power  and  justice  cf  Rome,  was  per- 
Buaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  emperor.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  24.)  2.  The 
geographers  (and  even  Ptolemy)  have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times,  the  real 
size  of  this  new  world,  which  they  extended  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  China.* 

7  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Ammianus,  who  unwarily 
deviates  into  gross  tlattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the 
short  duration  «of  the  reign  cf  Julian. 

8  (4otho3  .'^a^pe  fallaces  et  perfidos  ;  hostes  quaerere  se  meliores  aiebat :  illis 
enim  suflicere  mercalores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  sine  conditionis  discrimine 
venumdantur,  (Ammian.  xxii.  7-)  Within  less  than  fifteen  years,  these  Gothic 
filaves  threatened  and  subdued  their  masters. 

9  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caesar,  who  depreciated  the  fame  and  merit  of 
an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crassus  and  Antony  had  felt  the  Persian  arrows ;  and 
that  the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single 
province  of  Mesapotamia  or  Assyria  (Caesares,  p.  324). 


*  Tlie  name  of  Diva  gens  or  Divorum  regio,  according  to  the  probable  conjec- 
ture of  M.  Letronne  (Trois  Mem.  Acad.  p.  127),  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
whole  eastf^rn  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  from  Ceylon  to  llie  Ganges.  The 
name  may  be  traced  in  Devipatnam,  Devidan,  Devicotta,  Divinelly,  the  point  of 
Divy. 

M.  Letronne,  p.  121,  considers  the  freedaian  with  his  embassy  from  Ceylon  to 
have  been  an  impostor. — M. 

Vol.  II.— 23 
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the  death  of  his  predecessor.  Ills  ardent  desire  to  march 
into  the  heart  of  Persia,  was  checked  by  the  indispensable 
duty  of  regulating  the  state  of  the  empire  ;  by  his  zeal  to 
revive  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  friends ;  who  represented  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  salutary  interval  of  winter  quarters,  to  restore  the  ex- 
hausted strength  of  the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  discipline 
and  spirit  of  the  Eastern  troops.  Julian  was  persuaded  to 
fix,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  his  residence  at  Antioch,  among 
a  people  maliciously  disposed  to  deride  the  haste,  and  to 
censure  the  delays,  of  their  sovereign.-^*^ 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that  his  personal  connec- 
tion Avith  the  capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of 
mutual  satisfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very 
false  estimate  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  manners  of 
Antioch.-^^  The  warmth  of  the  climate  disposed  the  natives 
to  the  most  intemperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opu- 
lence ;  and  the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended 
with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion  was 
the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only  pursuit,  and  the  splendor  of 
dress  and  furniture  was  the  only  distinction  of  the  citizens 
of  Antioch.  The  arts  of  luxury  were  honored  ;  the  serious 
and  manly  virtues  Avere  the  subject  of  ridicule :  and  the  con- 
tempt for  female  modesty  and  reverent  age  announced  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  love 
of  sj^ectacles  was  the  taste,  or  rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians  : 
the  most  skilful  artists  were  procured  from  the  adjacent 
cities ;  ^^  a  considerable  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to 
the  public  amusements ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games 
of  the  theatre  and  circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness 
and  as  tlie  glory  of  Antioch.  The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince 
who  disdained  such  glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  hap- 
piness, soon  disgusted  the  delicacy  of  his  subjects :  and  tlie 
effeminate  Orientals  could  neither  Imitate,  nor  admire,  the 
severe  simplicity  which  Julian  always  maintained,  and  some- 
times affected.  The  days  of  festivity,  consecrated,  by  ancient 
custom,  to  the  honor  of  the  gods,  were  the  only  occasions  in 

^'>  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  ia  declared  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  7, 12),  Libanins 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  79,  80,  pp.  305,  306),  Zosimus  (1.  ill.  p.  158),  and  Socrates  (1.  iii. 
c.  19) . 

^1  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  exhibit  the  same  • 
picture  of  Antioch.     The  miniature  w  hich  the  Al)b(i  de  la  Bleterio  has  copied 
from  thence  (Vie  de  Julian,  p.  332),  ia  elegant  and  correct. 

12  Laodicea  furnished  charioteers ;  Tyre  and  Berytus,  comedians ;  Csesarea, 
pantomimes  ;  Heliopolis,  singers  ;  Gaza,  gladiators  ;  Ascalon,  wrestlers  ;  and 
Castabala,  rope-dancers.  See  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6,  in  the  third  tomo 
pf  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers. 
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"whicli  Julian  relaxed  his  philosophic  severity;  and  those  fes- 
tivals were  tlie  only  days  in  which  the  Syrians  of  Antioch 
could  reject  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  The  majority  of 
the  people  supported  the  glory  of  the  Christian  name,  which 
had  been  first  invented  by  their  ancestors  :  ^^  they  contented 
themselves  with  disobeying  the  moral  precepts,  but  they 
were  scrupulously  attached  to  the  speculative  doctrines  of 
their  religion.  The  church  of  Antioch  was  distracted  by 
heresy  and  schism  ;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasia,ns,  the 
followers  of  Meletius  and  those  of  Paulinus,^^  Avere  actuated 
by  the  same  pious  hatred  of  their  common  adversary. 

The    strongest  prejudice    was    entertained  against    the 
character   of   an    apostate,  the    enemy  and    successor   of   a 
prince  who  had  engaged  the  affections   of   a  very  numerous 
sect ;  and  the  removal   of  St.  Babylas   excited   an  implaca- 
ble opposition  to  the  ])erson  of  Julian.     His   subjects   com- 
plained, with  superstitious  indignation,  that  famine  had  pur- 
sued the  emperor's  steps  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  and 
the  discontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the 
injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.     The   inclem- 
ency of  the  season  had  affected  the  harvests  of  Syria ;  and 
the  price  of  bread,^^  in  the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  natural- 
ly risen  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  corn.     But  the  fair 
and  reasonable  proportion  was   soon  violated  by  the   rapa- 
cious arts  of  monopoly.     In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party  as  his  ex- 
clusive property,  is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object  of 
trade,  and  is  required  by  a  third  for  the  daily  and   neces- 
sary support  of  life,  all  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  agents 
are  accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  defenceless  consumers. 
The  hardships   of  their  situation  were  exaggerated  and  in- 
creased by  their  own  impatience  and  anxiety  ;  and  the   ap- 

13  "KpKTTov  6e  ayaTTcoi'Te?,  ex^Te  iroXiouxoi'  avTi  toO  Aio?.  Tli6  people  of  Antiocll 
ingeniously  professed  their  attachment  to  the  Chi  (Christ),  and  the  Kappa.  (Con- 
stantius.)     Julian  in  Misopogon.  p.  3o7. 

i<  The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty-five  years  (A.  D.  330-415),  was 
inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  il;at  city,  by  the  Indiscreet  ordination  of  Paii- 
linus.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  803  of  the  quarto  edition  (Paris, 
1701,  &e.),  which  henceforward  1  shall  quote. 

ij  Julian  states  three  different  proportions,  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  modii  of 
•wheat  for  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of  plenty  and  scarcity  (in 
Misopogon,  p.  3G9).  From  this  fact,  and  from  some  collateral  examples,  I  con- 
clude, that  niider  the  snccepsors  of  Constantine,  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was 
about  thivty-two  Rhillings  the  Enrjlish  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average 
price  of  the'sixtv-four  first  yeirs  of  the  present  century.  See  Arbutbnot's  Tables 
of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  pp.  88,  80.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  12.  M<5m, 
de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  pp.  718-721.  Smith's  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  This  last  I  am 
proud  to  quote  as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a  friend. 
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prehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced  the  appearances 
of  a  fam'ne.     When  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Antioch  com- 
plained of  tlie  hii^h  price  of  poultry  and  fish,  Julian  publicly 
declared,  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  reg- 
ular supply  of  wine,  oil,  and  bread  ;  but  he  acknowledged, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  people.     With  this  salutary  view,  the  emper- 
or ventured  on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of  fix- 
ing, by  legal  authority,  the    value  of  corn.      He   enacted, 
that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
had  seldom  been  known  in  the  most  plentiful  years  ;    and 
that  his  own  example  might  strengthen  his   law^s,  he  sent 
into    the   market  four  hundred  and  twenty-two   thousand 
modii^  or  measures,  which   were  drawn  by  his  order  from 
the  granaries  of  Plierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of  Egypt. 
The  consequences  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  were  soon 
felt.     The  imperial  wheat  was  purchased  by  the  rich  mer- 
chants ;  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  of  corn,  withheld  from 
the  city  the  accustomed  supply ;  and  the  small  quantities 
that  appeared  in   the  market  Avere  secretly  sold  at  an  ad- 
vanced and  illegal  price.     Julian  still  continued  to  applaud 
his  own  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the   people   as  a 
vain   and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch  that 
he  had  inherited  the  obstinacy,  though  not   the    cruelty,  of 
his  brother  Gallus.^°     The  remonstrances  of  the  municipal 
senate  served  only  to  exasperate  his  inflexible   mind.     He 
w^as  persuaded,  perhaps  wdth  truth,  that  the  senators  of  An- 
tioch who  possessed  lands,  or  w^ere  concerned  in  trade,  had 
themselves  contributed  to  the  calamities   of  their  country ; 
and  he   imputed  the  disrespectful  boldness  which   they  as- 
sumed, to  the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  pj'ivate  in- 
terest.    The  whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the 
most  noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  were  sent,  under  a  guard, 
from  the  palace  to  the  prison ;  and  though  they  Avere  ]:)er- 
mitted,   before   the  close  of    evening,   to    return    to    their 
respective  houses,^'^  the  emperor  himself  could  not  obtain 
the  forgiveness  which  he  had  so  easily  granted.     The  same 
grievances  were  still  the  subject  of  the  same  complaints, 
which  were  industriously  circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity 

10  Nunqnam  a  proposito  decliiiabat,  Galli  similis  fratris,  licet  incruentus 
Ammiaii.  xxii.  14.  Tlie  iLjnoiaiice  of  the  most  enlightened  piiuces  may  claim 
some  excuse  ;  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  Julian's  own  defence  (in  Miso- 
pogon.  pp.  368,  369),  or  the  elaborate  apology  of  Libauius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.xcvii. 
pp.  321). 

17  Their  short  and  easy  conflnemeut  is  gently  touched  by  Libaniaa  (Orat.  Par- 
ental, c.  xcviii.  pp.  322,  323). 
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of  the  Syrian  Greeks.  During  the  licentious  days  of  the 
Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded  with  insolent 
songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  personal 
conduct,  and  even  the  heard,  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
spirit  of  Antiocli  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  tlie 
magistrates,  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.^^  The 
disciple  of  Socrates  was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popu- 
lar insults  ;  but  the  monarch,  endowed  with  a  quick  sensi- 
bility, and  possessed  of  absolute  power,  refused  his  passions 
the  gratification  of  revenge.  A  tyrant  might  have  pro- 
scribed, wdthout  distinction,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
citizens  of  Antiocli ;  and  the  unwarlike  Syrians  must  have 
patiently  submitted  to  the  lust,  the  rapaciousness,  and  the 
crueltv,  of  the  faithful  leijions  of  Gaul.  A  milder  sentence 
might  have  deprived  the  capital  of  the  East  of  its  honors 
and  privileges ;  and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  subjects,  of 
Julian,  w^ould  have  applauded  an  act  of  justice,  which  as- 
serted tlie  dignity  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  repub- 
lics^ But  instead  of  abusing,  or  exerting,  the  authority  of 
the  state,  to  revenge  Ids  personal  injuries,  Julian  contented 
himself  with  an  inoffensive  mode  of  retaliation,  which  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to  employ.  He  had 
been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels  ;  in  his  turn,  he  composed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Enemy  of  the  Beard^  an  ironical  con- 
fession of  his  own  faults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the  licentious 
and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This  Imperial  reply 
was  publicly  exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace;  and  the 
MisopoGOX  "^^  still  remains  a  singular  monument  of  the 
resentment,  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion,  of 
Julian.  Though  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.^^ 
His  contempt  was  expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  grati- 
fied, by  the  nomination  of  a  governor  ^^  worthy  only  of  such 

1"  Libaiiius  (ad  Aiitiochenos  de  Imperatoris  ira,  c.  17,  18,  19,  in  Fabricius, 
Biblio  .  Graec.  torn.  vii.  pp.  221-223),  like  a  skilful  advocate,  severely  censures  the 
lolly  of  the  people,  who  suffered  for  the  crime  of  a  few  obscure  and  drunken 
wretches. 

'J  Ubanius  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii.  p.  213)  reminds  Antioch  of  the  recent  chas- 
tisenn'i,t  or  ("jesarea  ;  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  Z'^T))  iiisin  ;ates  how 
severely  'iarenluni  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the  Koniaii  aniUjissadors. 

^'  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  st.-e  Animianus  (xxii.  1  0,  Libauius  (Orat, 
Parentalis,  c  xcix.  p.  ;ji.';{),  Gr«  gory  Nazianzen  (Drat.  iv.  p.  l.!."}).  and  the  Chronicle 
of  Anliodi,  by  Jolm  Malala  (torn.  ii.  pp.  1.'),  IG).  1  have  essential  ob  ipations  to 
tlie  translation  and  notes  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  pp. 
1-138). 

21  Ammianus  very  justly  remarks,  Coactus  dissimulare  pro  tempore  ira  suf- 
flabatur  interna.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts  forth  into  seri- 
ous and  direct  invective. 

"'■^  Ipse  auteni  Antiochiam  egressnrus,  Heliopoliten  quendam  Alexandrum 
Syriac.TD  jurisdictioni  pr.-cfecit,  turbulentum  et  ssevura  ;  dicebatque  non  ilium 
nicruis.se,  sed  Antiochensibus  avaris  et  contumeliosis  hujusmodi  judicera  cou- 
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subjects;  and  the  emperor,  forever  renouncing  the  ungrate- 
ful city,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  pass  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.^^^ 

Yet  y\ntioch  possessed  one  citizen,  whose  genius  and  vir- 
tues might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and 
folly  of  his  country.  The  sophist  Libanius  was  born  in 
the  capital  of  the  East,  he  publicly  professed  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  declamation  at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Constanti- 
nople, Athens,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  An- 
tioch.  His  school  w^as  assiduously  frequented  by  the  Gre- 
cian youth ;  his  disciples,  who  sometimes  exceeded  the 
number  of  eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable  master ; 
and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from  one 
city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favorable  opinion  which 
Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superior  merit. 
The  preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but  solemn 
assurance,  that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of  their 
adversary :  the  curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked 
and  inflamed ;  he  secretly  procured  the  writings  of  this 
dangerous  sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed,  in  the  perfect 
imitation  of  his  style,  the  most  laborious  of  his  domestic 
pupils.'*  When  Julian  ascended  the  throne,  he  declared 
his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward  the  Syrian  sophist, 
who  had  preserved,  in  a  degenerate  age,  the  Grecian  purity 
of  taste,  of  manners,  and  of  religion.  The  emperor's  pre- 
possession was  increased  and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride 
of  his  favorite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost  of 
the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  Libanius 
calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch ;  withdrew  from 
court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  coldness  and  indifference  ; 
required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  A'isit ;  and  taught  his 
sovereign  an  important  lesson,  that  he  might  command  the 
obedience  of  a  subject,  but  that  he  must  deserve  the  attach- 
ment of  a  friend.  The  sophists  of  every  age,  despising,  or 
affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and 
fortune,^^  reserve  their  esteem  for  the  superior  qualities   of 

venire.  Ammian.  xxiii.  2.  Libanius  (Epist.  722,  pp.  .346,  347),  who  confesses  to 
Julian  himself,  that  he  had  shared  the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alex- 
ander was  a  useful,  though  harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of 
Antioch. 

2^  Julian,  in  IMisopogon,  p.  364.  Ammian.  xxiii.  2,  and  Valesius,  ad  loc. 
Libanius,  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his  loyal  and  penitent 
city  of  Antioch. 

'*  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xii.  pp.  230,  231. 

"  Eunapius  reports,  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of  Praetorian 
prefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  p.  135).  The 
critics  have  observed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one  of  the  epistles  (xviii.  edit.  Wolf) 
of  Libanius  himself. 
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the  mind,  with  which  they  tliemselves  are  so  plentifully  en- 
dowed. Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a  venal 
court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple  ;  but  he  was  deeply 
flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and 
the  envy  of  an  independent  i^hilosopher,  who  refused  his 
favors,  loved  his  person,  celebrated  his  fame,  and  protected 
his  memory.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Libanius  still 
exist ;  for  the  most  part,  they  are  the  vain  and  idle  composi- 
tions of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the  science  of  Avords;  the 
productions  of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of 
his  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet  the  sophist  of  An- 
tioch  sometimes  descended  from  this  imaginary  elevation  ; 
he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate  correspondence  ;  ^^  he 
praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times ;  he  boldly  arraigned 
the  abuses  of  public  and  ])rivate  life;  and  he  eloquently 
])leaded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just  resentment  of 
Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the  common  calamity  of  old 
age,^'  to  lose  whatever  might  have  rendered  it  desirable; 
but  Libanius  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviv- 
ing the  religion  and  the  sciences,  to  which  he  had  conse- 
crated his  genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  and  his  bigotry, 
which  darkened  the  prospect  of  the  visible  world,  did  not 
inspire  Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  of  celestial  glory  and 
happiness.^* 

The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to  take  the 
field  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring;  and  he  dismissed,  with 
contempt  and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Antioch,  who  accom- 
panied the  emperor  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory, 
to  which  he  was  resolved  never  to  return.  After  a  laborious 
march  of  two  days,^^  he  halted  on  the  third    at  Bersea,  or 

20  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters — a  mode  of  composition  in  which  Libanius 
was  thought  to  excel — are  siiU  extant,  and  already  publLshed.  The  critica  mny 
praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity  ;  yet  Dr.  Bentley  (Di.ssertatioji  upon  Pha- 
laris,  p.  487)  might  justly,  though  quaintly  observe,  that  "  you  feel,  by  the  empti- 
ness and  deadnesa  of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with 
his  eU)0\v  on  his  desk." 

2?  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  «ieventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age  (A.  D.  390),  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events  of  a  still  later  date. 

-^  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious  narrative  of  his  own 
life  (toni.  ii.  pp.  1-84,  edit.  Morell),  of  which  Eunapius  (pp.  130-135)  has  left  a 
concise  and  unfavorable  account.  Among  the  moderns,  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  iv.  pp.  571-57G),  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Groec.  torn.  vii.  pp.  376-414),  and 
Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  torn.  iv.  pp.  127-1G3),  have  illustrated  the  charac- 
ter and  wiitijigs  of  this  famous  sophist. 

2J  From  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  territory  of  Chah  is,  the  road  over  hills,  and 
through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad  ;  and  the  loose  stones  were  cemented  only 
withisand  (Julian,  epist.  xxvii).  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Romans  should 
have  neglected  the  great  communication  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates. 
See  Wesseliug  Itinerar.  p.  190.  Bergier,  Hist,  dea  Grands  Chemins,  torn.  iL 
p.  100. 
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Aleppo,  where  lie  had  the  mortification  of  finding  a  senate 
almost  entirely  Christian ;  who  received  with  cold  and 
formal  demonstrations  of  respect  the  eloquent  sermon  of 
the  apostle  of  paganism.  The  son  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious citizens  of  Beraea,  who  had  embraced,  either  from  in- 
terest or  conscience,  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  angry  parent.  The  father  and  the  son  were 
invited  to  the  imperial  table.  Julian,  placing  himself  be- 
tween them,  attempted,  without  success,  to  inculcate  the 
lesson  and  example  of  toleration  ;  supported,  with  affected 
calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Christian,  who 
seemed  to  forget  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  the  duty  of 
a  subject ;  and  at  length,  turning  towards  the  afflicted 
youth,  "  Since  you  have  lost  a  father,"  said  he,  "  for  my 
sake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  supply  his  place."  ^  The  em- 
peror was  received  in  a  manner  much  more  agreeable  to  his 
wishes  at  Batnae,*  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a  grove 
of  cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Hiera* 
polls.  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  decently  pre- 
pared by  the  inhabitants  of  Batnte,  who  seemed  attached 
to  the  worship  of  their  tutelar  deities,  Apollo  and  Jupiter ; 
but  the  serious  piety  of  Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult 
of  their  applause;  and  he  too  clearly  discerned,  that  the 
smoke  w  hich  arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flat- 
tery, rather  than  of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent 
temple  which  had  sanctified,  for  so  many  ages,  the  city  of 
Hierapolis,^^  no  longer  subsisted ;  and  the  consecrated 
wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal  maintenance  to  more  than 
three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten  its  downfall.  Yet 
Julian  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  a  philosopher 
and  a  friend,  whose  religious  firmness  had  withstood  the 
pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and  Gal- 
lus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  in  their 
passage  through  Hierapolis.     In  the  hurry  of  military  prep- 

30  Julian  a,lludes  to  this  incident  (epist.  xxvii.)>  which  is  more  distinctly  re- 
lated by  Theodoret  (1.  iii.  c.  22).  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  father  is  applauded 
by  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  534),  and  even  by  La  Bleterie  (Vie 
de  Julien,  p.41cS). 

31  S  !e  the  curious  treatise  de  Dea  Syria,  inserted  among  the  works  of  Lucian 
(torn.  iii.  pp.  4")  1-490,  edit.  Reitz).  The  singular  appellation  of  iVinw.s  vetus  (Ani- 
mian.  xiv.  8)  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  Hierapolis  had  been  the  royal  seat 
of  the  Assyrians. 


*  This  name,  of  Syriac  origin,  is  found  in  the  Arabic,  and  means  a  place  in  a 
valley  whire  waters  meet.  Julian  says,  the  name  of  the  city  is  Barbaric,  the 
situation  Greek.  BapfSanKhy  ovoaa  rovTo,  x'^p'-ov  ea-rly  'EWrjvLKoi'.  The  geognipher 
Abulfeda  (tab.  Sj'riac.  p.  129,  edit.  Koehler)  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  to  justify 
the  praises  of  Julian. — St.  Martin,  Notes  to  Le  Beau,  iii.  56.— M. 
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aration,  and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  corre- 
spondence, the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and 
uniform.  He  had  now  undertaken  an  important  and  diffi- 
cult war;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still 
more  attentive  to  observe  and  register  the  most  trifling  pre* 
sages,  from  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  divination,  any 
knowledge  of  futurity  could  be  derived.^^  He  informed 
Libanius  of  his  progress  as  far  as  Hierapolis,  by  an  elegant 
epistle,"^  which  displays  the  facility  of  his  genius,  and  his 
tender  friendship  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch. 

Hierapolis,*  situate  almost  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes,^* had  been  appointed  for  the  general  I'cndezvous  of  the 
Roman  troops,  Avho  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on 
a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  previously  constructed.'^''  If 
the  inclinations  of  Julian  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his 
predecessor,  he  might  have  wasted  the  active  and  important 
season  of  the  year  in  the  circus  of  Samosata  or  in  the 
churches  of  Edessa.  But  as  the  warlike  emperor,  instead  of 
Constantius,  had  chosen  Alexander  for  his  model,  he  ad- 
vanced without  delay  to  Carrha?,^^  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles  from  Hier- 
apolis. The  temple  of  the  Moon  attracted  the  devotion  of 
Julian  ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days  was  principally  employed 
in  completing  the  mimense  preparations  of  the  Persian  war. 
The  secret  of  the  expedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his 
own  breast ;  but  as  Carrhse  is  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal,  whether  it  was 
his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on  the  side  of 
Tigi'is,  or  oh  that  of  the  Euphrates.     The  emperor  detached 

32  Julian  (epist.  xxviii.)  kept  a  regular  account  of  all  the  fortunate  omens  ; 
but  he  suppresses  the  inausijicious  signs,  which  Animianus  (xxiii.  2)  has  care- 
fully recorded. 

^  Julian  epist,  xxvii.  pp.  390-402. 

3*  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  M.  d'An- 
ville,  for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Paris,  1780,  in  4to.), 
which  particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of  Julian. 

"5  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  niiles  of  each  other.  1.  Zeugma, 
celebrated  by  the  ^ancients  ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the  moderns;  and,  3.  The 
bridge  of  Menbigz)  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  distance  of  four  parasangs  from  the 
city.t 

^6  Ilaran,  or  Carrhae,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  of  Abra- 
ham. See  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens  (ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin),  a  work 
from  which  I  liave  obtained  much  Oriental  knowledge  concerning  the  ancient 
and  modern  geography  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.^ 


*  Or  Bambyce,  now  Bambouch;  Manbedj,  Arab.,  or  Maboug,  Syr.  It  was 
twejity-four  Roman  miles  from  the  Fuphrates. — M. 

t  Djisr  Manbedj  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  Zeugma.  St.  Martin,  iii.  58. 
— M. 

X  On  an  inedited  medal  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Tochon,  of  tho 
Academy  of  Inacviptions,  it  is  read  XAPPAN.    St.  Martin,  iii.  80. — M. 
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an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  commana  of  his 
kinsman  Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke 
of  Egypt.  Tliey  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march  to- 
wards Nisibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  from  the  desultory 
iifcursionS  of  the  enemy,  before  they  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  Tigris.  Their  subsequent  operations  were  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  generals  ;  but  Julian  expected,  that  after 
wastine  with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media 
and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of  Ctesi- 
phon  about  the  same  time  that  he  himself,  advancing  with 
equal  steps  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  should  be- 
siege the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  success  of 
this  well-concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  powerful  and  ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 
who,  without  exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions, 
might  detach  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.^"  But  the 
feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus,^^  king  of  Armenia,  had  degenerated 
still  more  shamefully  than  his  father  Chosroes,  from  the 
manly  virtues  of  the  great  Tiridates  ;  and  as  the  pusillani- 
mous monarch  was  averse  to  any  enterprise  of  danger  and 
glory,  he  could  disguise  his  timid  indolence  by  the  more  de- 
cent excuses  of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  expressed  a 
pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Constantius,  from  whose 
hands  he  had  received  in  marriage  Olympias,  the  daughter 
of  the   praefect   Ablavius ;    and  the    alliance  of    a  female, 

3"  See  Xenopbon.  Cyropfed.  1,  iii.  p.  189,  edit.  Hutchinson.  Artavasdes  might 
have  supplied  Marc  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  aimed  and  disciplined  after  the 
Paithian  maimer  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio,  torn.  v.  p.  117). 

3^  Moses  of  Choreii'^  (Hist.  Arraeniac.  1.  iii.  c.  11,  p,  242)  fixes  his  accession  (A. 
D.  354)  to  the  17th  year  of  Constantius.* 


♦  Arsaces  Tiranus,  or  Diran,  had  ceased  to  reign  twenty-five  years  before,  in 
337.  The  intermediate  changes  in  Armenia,  and  the  character  of  this  Ai'saces, 
the  son  of  Diran,  are  trace«l  by  M.  St.  Martin,  at  considerable  length,  in  his  sup- 
plement to  Le  Beau,  ii.  208-242.  As  long  as  his  Grecian  queen  Olympias  main- 
tained her  influence,  Arsaces  was  faithful  to  the  Koman  and  Christian  alliance. 
On  the  accession  of  Julian,  the  same  induence  made  his  lidelity  to  waver  ;  but 
Olympias  having  been  poisoned  in  the  sacramental  bread  by  the  agency  of  Phar- 
andsem,  the  former  wife  of  Arsaces,  another  change  took  place  in  Armenian 
politics  unfavorable  to  the  Christian  interest.  The  Patriarch  Nai-ses  retired 
from  the  impious  CO  rt  to  a  safe  seclusion.  Yet  Pharandseni  was  equally  hos- 
tile to  the  Persian  influence,  and  Arsaces  began  to  support  with  vigor  the  cause 
of  Julian.  He  made  an  inroad  into  the  Persian  dominions  with  a  body  of  Huns 
and  Alans  as  auxiliaries  ;  wasted  Aderbidgan  ;  and  Sapor,  who  had  been  defeated 
near  Tauriz,  was  engaged  in  making  head  against  his  troops  in  Persarmenia,  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Julian.  Such  is  M.  St.  INIartin's  view  (iii.  27fi,  ot  scq.), 
which  rests  on  the  Armenian  historians,  Faustus  o?  Byzantium,  and  Mesrob  the 
biographer  of  the  Patriarch  Narses.  In  the  history  of  Armenia  by  Father 
Chamitch.  and  translated  by  Avdall,  Tiranis  still  king  of  Armenia,  at  the  time 
of  Julian's  death.  F.  Chamitch  follows  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  authority  of 
Gibbon.— M. 
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who  had  been  educated  as  the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor 
Constans,  exalted  the  dignity  of  a  Barbarian  king.^^  Tira- 
nns  professed  the  Christian  religion ;  he  reigned  over  a 
nation  of  Christians ;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  conscience  and  interest,  from  contributing  to  the 
victory,  which  would  consummate  the  ruin  of  the  church. 
The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus  was  exasperated  by  the  in- 
discretion of  Julian,  who  treated  the  king  of  Armenia  as  his 
slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The  haughty  and 
threatening  style  of  the  Imperial  mandates  ^"^  awakened  the 
secret  indignation  of  a  prince,  who,  in  the  humiliating  state 
of  dependence,  was  still  conscious  of  his  royal  descent  from 
the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the  East,  and  the  rivals  of  the 
Roman  power.f 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  con- 
trived to  deceive  the  spies  and  to  divert  the  attention  of 
Sapor.  The  legions  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards 
Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the 
right ;  traversed  the  level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrhss ;  and 
reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  strong  town  of  Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum,  had 
been  founded  by  the  Macedonian  kings.  From  thence  the 
emperor  pursued  his  march,  above  ninety  miles,  along  the 
winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  till,  at  length,  about  one 
month  after  his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  discovered  the 
towers  of  Circesium,$  tiie  extreme  limit  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions. The  army  of  Julian,  the  most  numerous  that  any 
of  the  Caesars  had  ever  led  against  Persia,  consisted  of  sixty- 
five  thousand  effective  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  The 
veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  Romans  and  Bar- 
barians, had  been  selected  from  the  different  provinces ; 
and  a  just  preeminence  of  loyalty  and  valor  was  claimed  by 
the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of 
their  beloved  prince.     A  formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxil- 

35  Ammian.  xx.  11.  .  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856)  says,  in  general  terms,  that 
Constantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  tois  /3ap/3apots,  an  expression  more  suita- 
ble to  a  Roman  than  a  Chiistian. 

■*'^  Amniianus  (xxiii.  2)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion,  monueraf. 
Muratoi  i  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Grsec.  torn.  vii.  p.  86)  has  published  an  epistle 
from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces  ;  lierce,  vulgar,  and  (though  it  might  deceive 
Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  5)  most  probably  spurious.  La  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn, 
ii.  p.  'S6^)  translates  and  rejects  it.* 


♦  St.  Martin  considers  it  genuine  :  the  Armenian  writers  mention  such  a  let- 
ter, iii.  37. — M. 

+  Arsaces  did  not  abandon  the  Roman  alliance,  but  gave  it  only  feeble  support. 
St.  Martin,  iii.  41.— M. 

X  Kirkesia,  the  Carchemish  of  the  Scriptures.— M. 
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iaries  had  been  transported  from  another  climate,  and 
almost  from  another  world,  to  invade  a  distant  country,  of 
whose  name  and  situation  they  were  ignorant.  The  love  of 
ra])Hie  and  war  allured  to  the  Imperial  standard  several 
tribes  of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whose  service  Julian 
had  commanded,  while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment  of 
the  accustomed  subsidies.  The  broad  channel  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ^'^  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships, 
destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants,  of 
the  Roman  army.  The  military  strength  of  the  fleet  was 
composed  of  fifty  armed  galleys :  and  these  were  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which 
might  occasionally  be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary 
bridges.  The  rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed  of  timber, 
and  partly  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils 
and  provisions.  The  vigilant  humanity  of  Julian  had  em- 
barked a  very  large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of 
wine ;  and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of  superfluous 
camels  that  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
River  Chaboras  falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium  ;  ^^ 
and  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  march,  the 
Romans  passed  the  little  stream  which  separated  two 
mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The  custom  of  ancient  disci- 
pline required  a  military  oration  ;  and  Julian  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence.  He  animated  the 
impatient  and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the  in- 
flexible courage  and  glorious  triumphs  of  their  ancestors. 
He  excited  their  resentment  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  in- 
solence of  the  Persians ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  imitate 
his  firm  resolution,  either  to  extirpate  that  perfidious  nation, 
or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  The 
eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced  by  a  donative  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every  soldier;  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly  cut  away,  to  convince 
the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes  of  safety  in  the 

<i  Latissimum  flumeu  Eiiphraten  artabat.  Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  Somewhat 
higher,  at  the  fords  of  Tliapsacus,  the  river  is  four  stadia,  or  SOO  yards,  almost 
half  an  English  mile,  broad,  (Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  41,  edit.  Hutchinson, 
with  Foster's  Observations,  p,  20,  &C.,  in  the  2d  volume  of  Spelinan's  transla- 
tion). If  the  breadth  of  tlie  Eupluatesat  Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  thin  1.30 
yards  (Voyages  de  Niebulir,  torn.  ii.  p.  335),  the  enormous  dilference  must  chiefly 
arise  from  the  depth  of  the  channel. 

42  Munimentum  tutissimum  et  fabrfe  politum,  cujus  moenia  Abora  (the  Orien- 
tals aspirate  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates  ambiunt  flumina,  velut  spalium 
insulare  tingentes.    Ammian.  xxiii.  5. 
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success  of  their  arms.  Yet  tlie  prudence  of  the  emperor 
induced  him  to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four 
thousand  men  was  left  at  Circesium,  which  completed,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison  of  that  impor- 
tant fortress.^^ 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy's 
country,^  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the 
order  of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns.^^  The 
strength  of  the  infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole 
army,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the  i:)eculiar  command 
of  their  master-o;eneral  Victor.  On  the  ri2:ht,  the  brave 
Nevitta  led  a  column  of  several  legions  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  almost  always  in  sight  of  the  fleet.  The 
left  flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by  the  column  of 
cavalry.  Ilormisdas  and  Arintha3us  were  ajjpointed  gen- 
erals of  the  horse  ;  and  the  singular  adventures  of  Ilorm- 
isdas ^®  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice.  He  was  a  Per- 
sian prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Sassanides,  who,  in  the 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison 
to  the  hospitable  court  of  the  great  Constantine.  Ilormisdas 
at  first  excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired  the 
esteem,  of  his  new  masters ;  his  valor  and  fidelity  raised 
him  to  the  military  honors  of  the  Roman  service ;  and, 
though  a  Christian,  he  might  indulge  the  secret  satisfaction 
of  convincing  his  ungrateful  country,  that  an  oppressed  sub- 
ject may  prove  the  most  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the 
disposition  of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and 
flanks  of  the  army  were  covered  by  Lucilianus  with  a  flying 
detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  light-armed  soldiers,  whose 
active  vigilance  observed  the  most  distant  signs,  and  con- 
veyed the  earliest  notice,  of  any  hostile   approach.     Dagal- 

•*3  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  described  by  bimself  (Epist. 
xxvii.),  Ammiiinus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  3,  4,  5),  Libanius  (Urat,  Parent,  c.  108,  100, 
pp.  'M2,  '3:i6)f  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  pp.  IGO,  IGl,  162),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  1),  and  John  Mal- 
ala  (torn.  ii.  p.  17). 

**  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (xxiii.  6,  pp.  396-419, 
edit.  Gronov.  in  4to.),  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  or  provinces  (as  far  as  the 
Seric,  or  Chinese  frontiers),  which  weie  subject  to  the  Sassanides. 

*j  Ammianus  (xxiv,  1)  and  Zosimus  (1.  lii.  pp.  162,  163)  have  accurately  ex- 
pressed the  order  of  march. 

4j  The  adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of  fable  (Zosi- 
mus, 1.  ii.  pp.  100-102  ;  Tillemout,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  198).  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  brother  (frater  germanus)  of  an  eldeat 
and  posthumous  child:  nor  do  1  recollect  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that 
title.* 


*  St.  Martin  conceives  that  he  was  an  elder  brother  by  another  mother,  who 
had  several  children,  ii.  24. — M. 
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aiphus,  and  Secundinus  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the 
troops  of  the  rear-guard  ;  the  baggage  securely  proceeded 
in  the  intervals  of  the  columns ;  and  tlie  ranks,  from  a 
motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed  in  such 
open  order,  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended  almost 
ten  miles.  The  ordinajy  post  of  Julian  Avas  at  the  head  of 
the  centre  column  ;  but  as  he  preferred  the  duties  of  a  gen- 
eral to  the  state  of  a  monarch,  he  rapidly  moved,  with  a 
small  escort  of  light  cavalry,  to  the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks, 
wherever  his  presence  could  animate  or  protect  the  march 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  country  which  they  traversed 
from  the  Chaboras,  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Assyria,  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and 
barren  waste,  which  could  never  be  improved  by  the  most 
powerful  arts  of  human  industry.  Julian  marched  over  the 
same  ground  which  had  been  trod  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  Avhich 
is  described  by  one  of  the  companions  of  his  expedition,  the 
sage  and  heroic  Xenophon.^^  "  The  country  was  a  plain 
throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood  ;  and 
if  any  other  kind  of  shi'ubs  or  reeds  grew  there,  they  had  all 
an  aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  could  be  seen.  Bustards 
and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,'*^  appeared  to  be  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  desert ;  an  1  the  fatigues  of  the  march 
Avere  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the  chase."  The  loose 
sand  of  the  desert  wis  frequently  raised  by  the  wind  into 
clouds  of  dust ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  of 
Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the  ground 
by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected  hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  Avere  abandoned  to  the 
antelopes  and  Avild  asses  of  the  desert ;  but  a  a* ariety  of 
populous  towns  and  villages  Avcre  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are  occa- 
sionally formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of  Anah,  or  An- 
atho,^^  the  actual  residence  of  an  Arabian  emir,  is  composed 
of  two  long  streets,  Avhich  enclose,  Avithin  a  natural  fortifica- 
tion, a  small  island  in  the  midst,  and  tAvo  fruitful  spots  on 

*'  See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  pp.  45,  4G.  This  pleasing  work  is  orig- 
inal and  authentic.  Yet  Xenophon's  niemoiy,  perhaps  many  years  after  tho 
expedition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  liim  ;  and  the  distances  which  he  marks  are 
often  larger  than  eitlier  a  soldier  or  a  geograi>her  will  allow. 

■5^  .Mr.  Spelman,  tho  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis  (vol.  i.  p.  51),  con- 
founds the  antelope  with  the  roebuck,  and  the  wild  ass  with  the  zebra. 

^•>  See  Voyages  do  Tavernier,  part  i.  1.  iii.  p.  SIG,  and  more  especially  A'iaggi  di 
Pietro  della  A^alle,  to;n .  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  G71,  &c.  lie  was  ignorant  of  the  old  iiame 
and  condition  of  Annah.  Our  blind  travellers  seldom  possess  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  countries  which  they  visit.  Shaw  and  Touniefort  deserve  an 
honorable  exception. 
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either  side,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of 
Anatho  showed  a  disposition  to  stop  the  in^irch  of  a  Roman 
emperor;  till  they  were  diverted  from  such  fatal  presump- 
tion by  the  mild  exhortations  of  Prince  Hormisdas,  and  the 
approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army.  They  implored, 
and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Julian,  who  transi)lanted 
the  people  to  an  advantageous  settlement,  near  Chalcis  in 
Syria,  and  admitted  Pusa^us,  the  governor,  to  an  honorable 
rank  in  his  service  and  friendship.  But  the  impregnable 
fortress  of  Thilutha  could  scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege  ;  and 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  insulting 
promise,  that,  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior  provinces 
of  Persia,  Thilutha  would  no  longer  refuse  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open 
towns,  unable  to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with 
precipitation;  and  their  houses,  filled  witli  spoil  and  pro- 
visions, were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  who  mas- 
sacred without  remorse  and  without  punishment,  some  de- 
fenceless w^omen.  During  the  march,  the  Surenas,*  or  Per- 
sian general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces,  the  renowed  emir  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,^*^  incessantly  hovered  round  the  army ; 
every  straggler  was  intercepted ;  every  detachment  w  as 
attacked ;  and  the  valiant  Ilormisdas  escaped  with  some 
difiiculty  from  their  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally 
repulsed ;  the  country  became  every  day  less  favorable  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry  ;  and  when  the  Romans  arrived  at 
Macepracta,  they  perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure 
their  dominions  from  the  incursions  of  the  Medes.  These 
preliminaries  of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  em- 
ployed about  fifteen  days  ;  and  we  may  comjDute  near  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  fortress  of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of 
Macepracta.^^  t 

'^  Famosi  nominis  latro,  says  Ammiaiius  ;  a  liigli  encomium  for  an  Arab.  The 
tribe  of  Gassaii  had  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and  reigned  some  time  in  Dam- 
ascus, under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kings,  or  emirs,  from  the  time  of  romi)ey 
to  tliat  of  tlie  Khalif  Omar.  D'Heibelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  S60.  Po- 
cocke,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabicse,  pp.  75-78.  The  name  of  Rodosaces  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  list.t 

^1  See  Ammianus  (xxiv.  1,  2),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  110,  111,  p.  334),  Zosi- 
mus  (1.  iii.  pp.  Iu4-I6h). 

*  This  is  not  a  title,  but  the  name  of  a  great  Persian  family.    St.  Martin,  iii. 

79.— :m. 

t  Kodosaces-Malek  is  king.  St.  Martin  considers  that  Gibbon  has  fallen  into 
an  error  ii»  bringing  the  triiie  of  Gassan  to  the  Euphrates.  In  Ammianus  it  is 
Assan.  M.  St.  Mariin  would  read  Massanitarum,  the  same  with  the  Mauzanitie 
of  Malala.— M. 

t  This  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  word  has  relation  to  its  position  ;  it  onsily  bears  the 
signification  of  the  division  of  the  waters.  M.  St.  M,  considers  it  the  JNlassice  of 
Pliny,  V.  26.    St.  Martin,  iii.  83.— M. 
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The  fertile  province  of  Assyria,"  which  stretched  beyond 
the  Tigris,  as  far  •as  the  mountains  of  Media,^  extended  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta 
to  the  territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.^'*  The  whole  country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar 
name  of  Mesopotamia;  as  the  two  rivers,  which  are  never 
more  distant  than  fifty,  approach  between  Bagdad  and 
Babylon,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other.  A  multi- 
tude of  artificial  canals,  dug  without  much  labor  in  a  soft 
and  yielding  soil,  connnected  the  rivers,  and  intersected  the 
plain  of  Assyria.  The  uses  of  these  artificial  canals  were 
various  and  important.  Tliey  served  to  discharge  the  super- 
fluous waters  from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  season  of 
their  resi^ective  inundations.  Subdividing  themselves  into 
smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they  refreshed  the  dry  lands, 
and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain.  They  facilitated  the 
intercourse  of  j^eace  and  commerce ;  and,  as  the  dams  could 
be  speedily  broke  dowm,  they  armed  the  despair  of  the  As- 
syrians with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden  deluge  to  the 
progress  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Assyria,  nature  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the 
vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree  ;  *  but  the  food  which  sup- 
ports the  life  of  man,  and  particularly  wheat  and  barley, 
were  produced  with  inexhaustible  fertility  ;  and  the  husband- 
man, who  committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  Avas  frequently 
rewarded  with  an  increase  of  two,  or  even  of  three,  hundred. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  interspersed  with  groves  of  in- 
t 

52  The  description  of  Assyria  is  furnished  by  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192,  «S:c.),  "w-ho 
sometimes  writes  for  children.,  and  sometimes  for  philosophers;  by  StrabO'(_l, 
xvi.  i)p.  1070-1082),  and  by  Ammianus  {].  xxiii.  c  G).  The  most  usefrJ  of  the 
modern  travellers  are  Tavernier  (part  i.  1.  ii.  pp.  226-25{''),  Of.er  (toni.  ii.  pp.  35- 
69,  and  180-224),  and  Kiebuhr  (tom.  ii.  pp.  172-288).  Yet  1  much  regret  that  the 
/j-alc  Arabi  of  Abulfeda  has  not  been  translated. 

5a  Ammianus  remarks  tb.at  the  primitive  Assyria,  wliich  comprehended  Niiius 
(Nineveh),  and  Arbela,  had  assumed  the  more  recent  and  peculiar  appellation 
of  Adiabene  ;  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredon,  Vologesia,  and  Apollonia,  as  the 
extreme  cities  of  the  actual  province  of  Assyria. 

5^  The  two  rivers  uniie  at  Apamea,  or  Corna  (one  hundred  miles  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf),  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Fasitigris,  or  Shat-m-Arab.  'the  Eu- 
phrates formerly  reached  the  s^ea  by  a  separate  channel,  which  was  obstructed 
and  diverted  by  the  citizens  of  Orchoi>,  about  tweniy  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
modern  Basra.  (D'Anville,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  luscriptious,  tom. 
XXX.  pp.  170-191). 

*  We  are  informed  by  INIr.  Gibbon,  that  nature  has  denied  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Assyria  some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  lig-tree. 
/This  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  age  of  Ammianus  IMarcellmus,  but  it  is  not 
so  at  the  present  day  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  grape,  the  olive,  and  the 
fig,  are  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  province,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  gar- 
den.   Macdonald  Kinneir,  Geogr.  INIem.  on  Persia,  ji.  239.— M. 
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numerable  palm-trees ;  ^^  and  the  diligent  natives  celebrated, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to 
which  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the 
fruit,  were  skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  espe- 
cially those  of  leather  and  linen,  einj>loyed  the  industry  of  a 
numerous  people,  and  afforded  valuable  materials  for  foreign 
trade;  which  ap})ears,  however,  to  have  been  conducted 
by  the  hands  of  strangers.  Babylon  had  been  converted  into 
a  royal  park;  but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital,  new 
cities  had  successively  arisen,  and  the  populousness  of  the 
country  was  displayed  in  the  multitude  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, which  were  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
strongly  cemented  with  bitumen ;  the  natural  and  peculiar 
production  of  the  Babylonian  soil.  While  the  successors  of 
Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria  alone  main- 
tained, during  a  third  part  of  the  year,  the  luxurious  plenty 
of  the  table  and  household  of  the  Great  King.  Four  con- 
siderable villages  were  assigned  for  the  sul)sistence  of  his 
Indian  dogs;  eight  hundred  stallions,  and  sixteen  thousand 
mares,  Avere  constantly  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  countr}^, 
for  the  royal  stables ;  and  as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  paid 
to  the  satrap,  amounted  to  one  English  bushel  of  silver,  we 
may  compute  the  annual  revenue  of  Assyria  at  moive  than 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. ^^ 

The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  cal- 
amities of  war;  and  the  philosopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless 
people  the  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  their  haughty  master  in  the  Roman  provinces. 
The  trembling  Assyrians  summoned  the  rivers  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  completed,  with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their 
country.  The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable;  a  flood 
of  waters  was  poured  into  the  camp;  and,  during  several 
days,  the  troops  of  Julian  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the 
most  discouraging  hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  perseverance  of  the  legionaries,  who  were 

B5  The  learned  Kjempfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  traveUer,  has  ex- 
hausted (.Auioenitat.  Exoticae,  Fascicul.  iv.  pp.  660-7G4)  the  whole  aubject  of  pahu- 
treiis. 

»"  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  Artaha  of  silver  each  day.  The 
well-known  proiiortion  of  weiglits  and  measures  (see  Bishop  Hooper's  elaboiaie 
Inquiry),  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  that  metal, 
will  ali'onl,  after  a  ghort  process,  the  annual  revenue  which  1  Iiave  stated.  Yet 
the  Great  King  received  no  more  than  1,000  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (252,000/.) 
from  Assyria.  The  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  192,  1.  iii. 
c.  89-96)  reveals  an  important  difference  between  the  gross,  and  the  net,  revenue 
of  Persia  ;  the  sums  paid  by  the  province,  and  the  gold  or  silver  deposited  in  tlie 
royal  treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually  save  three  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 

Vol.  II.— 24 
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inured  to  toil  as  Avell  as  to  danger,  and  wlio  felt  themselves 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  The  damage  was 
gradually  repaii-ed  ;  the  waters  were  restored  to  their  proper 
channels ;  whole  groves  of  palm-trees  were  cut  down,  and 
placed  along  the  broken  parts  of  the  road  ;  and  the  army 
passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper  canals,  on  bridges  of  float 
ing  rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the  help  of  bladdei*s.  T  wo 
cities  of  Assyria  presumed  to  resist  the  arms  of  a  Roman 
emperor:  and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their 
rashness.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Ctesiphon,  Perisabor,*  or  Anbar,  held  the  second 
rank  in  the  province  ;  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well  for- 
tified, surrounded  with  a  double  Avail,  almost  encompassed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the  valor  of 
a  numerous  garrison.  The  exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were 
repulsed  with  contempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince 
were  wounded  by  a  just  reproach,  that,  unmindful  of  his 
royal  birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against  his 
king  and  country.  The  Assyrians  maintained  their  loyalty 
by  a  skilful,  as  well  as  vigorous,  defence ;  till  the  lucky 
stroke  of  a  battering-ram,  having  opened  a  large  breach,  by 
shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the  Avail,  they  hastily  retired 
into  the  fortifications  of  the  interior  citadel.  The  soldiers 
of  Julian  rushed  impetuously  into  the  toAvn,  and  after  the 
full  gratification  of  CA^ery  military  appetite,  Perisabor  Avas 
reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  engines  Avhich  assaulted  the  cita- 
del were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  smoking  houses.  The 
contest  Avas  continued  by  an  incessant  and  mutual  discharge 
of  .missile  Aveapons  ;  and  the  superiority  Avhich  the  Romans 
might  derive  from  the  mechanical  poAvers  of  their  balistJB 
and  catapultae  Avas  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  But  as  soon  as  an  Jlele- 
polls  had  been  constructed,  Avhich  could  engage  on  equal 
terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts,  the  tremendous  aspect  of  a 
moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  of  resistance  or  of 
mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into  an  humble 
submission ;  and  the  place  Avas  surrendered  only  two  days 
after  Julian  first  appeared  under  the  Avails  of  Perisabor.  Two 
thousand  fiA^e  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes,  the  feeble 

*  Libanius  says  that  it  was  a  great  city  of  Assyria,  called  after  the  name  of 

the  reigning  king  :  r\v  ttoAi?  '  Auisvptixiv  jneydATj  roii  TOTc  tia<Ti.\ivovTo<;  exruji'u/ji.o?. 
The  orator  of  Anlioch  is  not  mistaken.  The  Persians  and  Syrians  called  it  Fy- 
rouz  Schapoiir  or  Fyrouz  Schahbour ;  in  Persian,  the  victory  of  Schahpour.  "it 
owed  that  name  to  Sapor  the  First.  It  was  before  called  Anbar.  St.  Martin,  iii. 
85.— M. 
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remnant  of  a  flourishing  people,  were  permitted  to  retire  : 
the  plentiful  magazines  of  coi-n,  of  arms,  and  of  splendid 
furniture,  were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops,  and 
partly  reserved  for  the  public  service  ;  the  useless  stores  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total  ruin 
of  Perisabor. 

Tlie  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalclia,  which  was 
defended  by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two 
strong  and  solid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the  safe- 
guard of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor,  apprehensive 
of  leaving  such  an  important  fortress  in  his  rear,  immedi- 
ately formed  the  siege  of  Maogamalcha  ;  and  the  Roman 
army  was  distributed,  for  that  purpose,  into  three  divisions. 
Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  a  detachment  of 
heavy-armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  country,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon. 
The  conduct  of  the  attack  was  assumed  by  Julian  himself,  who 
seemed  to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  the  military  en- 
gines which  he  erected  against  the  waits ;  while  he  secretly 
contrived  a  more  efficacious  method  of  introducing  his  troops 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  the  direction  of  Nevitta 
and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches  were  opened  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  and  gradually  prolonged  as  far  as  the  edge 
of  the  ditch.  The  ditch  was  speedily  filled  with  earth  ;  and, 
by  the  incessant  labor  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was  carried  under 
the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  sustained  at  sufficient  in- 
tervals, by  props  of  timber.  Three  chosen  cohorts,  advanc- 
ing in  a  single  file,  silently  explored  the  dark  and  danger- 
ous passage ;  till  their  intrepid  leader  whispered  back  the 
intelligence  that  he  was  ready  to  issue  from  his  confinement 
into  the  streets  of  the  hostile  city.  Julian  checked  their 
ardor,  that  he  might  insure  their  success  ;  and  immediately 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  by  the  tumult  and 
clamor  of  a  general  assault.  The  Persians,  who,  from  their 
wall.^,  contemptuously  beheld  the  progress  of  an  impotent 
attack,  celebrated  with  songs  of  trium])h  the  glory  of  Sapor; 
and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor  that  he  might  ascend 
the  starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before  he  could  hoj)e  to  take 
the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.  The  city  was  already 
taken.  History  has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private  soldier, 
the  first  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted  tower. 
The  passage  was  widened  by  his  comjianions,  who  pressed 
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forwards  with  impatient  valor.  Fifteen  Imndrecl  enemies 
were  already  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  Tlie  astonished  gar- 
rison abandoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety ; 
the  gates  Avere  instantly  burst  open ;  and  the  revenge  of  the 
soldier,  unless  it  were  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  sa- 
tiated by  an  undistinguishing  massacre.  The  governor,  who 
had  yielded  on  a  promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disre- 
spectful words  against  the  honor  of  Prince  Hormisdas.*  The 
fortifications  w*ere  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  not  a  vestige 
was  left,  that  the  city  of  Maogamalcha  had  ever  existed. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with 
three  stately  palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with  every  pro- 
duction that  could  gratify  the  luxury  and  pride  of  an  Eastern 
monarch.  The  pleasant  situation  of  the  gardens  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  improved,  according  to  the  Persian 
taste,  by  the  symmetry  of  flowers,  fountains,  and  shady 
walks :  and  spacious  parks  were  enclosed  for  the  reception 
of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were  maintained 
at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase. 
The  park  walls  were  broken  down,  the  savage  game  was 
abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces  of 
Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  command  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  Julian,  on  this  oc(;asion,  showed  himself  ignorant, 
or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which  the  prudence  and 
refinement  of  polished  ages  have  established  between  hostile 
princes.  Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our 
breasts  any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A 
simple,  naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  ar- 
tist, is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all  these  rude  and  costly 
monuments  of  Barbaric  labor  :  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply 
affected  by  the  ruin  of  a  palace,  than  by  the  conflagration  of 
a  cottage,  our  humanity  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.^' 

Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Per- 
sians;  and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  in- 
vader of  their  country  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion, 

5'  The  operations  of  the  Assyrian  war  are  circumstantially  related  by  Am- 
mianus  (xxiv.  2,  3,  4,  5),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  112-123,  pp. '333— 347),  Zosinius 
(1.  iii.  pp.  1G8-1^;0),  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  pp.  11.!,  ]44).  The  military 
criticisms  of  the  saint  are  devoutly  copied  by  Tillemont,  his  faithful  slave. 


*  And  as  guilty  of  a  double  treachery,  having  first  engaged  to  surrender  the 
city,  and  afterwards  valiantly  defended  it.  Gibbon,  perhaps,  should  have  no- 
ticed this  charge,  though  he  may  have  rejected  it  as  improbable.  Compare  Zosi- 
mus,  iii.  23. — M. 
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who  vomited  from  his  mouth  a  consuming  iire.^^  To  his 
friends  and  sokliers  tlie  philosophic  liero  appeared  in  a  more 
amiable  light;  and  his  virtues  were  never  more  conspicu- 
ously di8])layed,  than  in  the  last  and  most  active  period  of 
his  life.  lie  ])i-ac::ced,  without  effort,  and  almost  without 
merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
According  to  the  dictates  of  that  artificial  wisdom,  which 
assumes  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind  and  body,  lie 
sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence  of  the  most  natural 
appetites.^^  In  the  warm  climate  of  Assyria,  which  solicited 
a  luxurious  people  to  the  gratification  of  every  sensual  de- 
sire,^*^  a  youthful  conqueror  ])reserved  his  chastity  pure  and 
inviolate ;  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motive 
of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite  beauty,^^ 
who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would  have  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honor  of  his  embraces.  With  the  same 
firmness  that  he  resisted  the  allurements  of  love,  he  sustained 
the  hardships  of  war.  Wlien  the  Romans  marched  through 
the  flat  and  flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot,  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  shared  their  fatigues  and  animated  their 
diligence.  In  every  useful  labor,  the  hand  of  Julian  was 
prompt  and  strenuous ;  and  the  Imperial  purple  was  wet 
and  dirty  as  the  coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier. 
The  two  sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  opportunities 
of  signalizing  his  personal  valor,  which,  in  the  improved 
state  of  the  military  art,  can  seldom  be  exerted  by  a  prudent 
general.  The  emperor  stood  before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor, 
insensible  of  his  extreme  danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops 
to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he  was  almost  over- 
whelmed under  a  cloud  of  missile  weapons  and  huge  stones, 
that  were  directed  against  his  person.  As  he  examined  the 
ext<*rior  fortifications  of  Maogamalcha,  two  Persians,  de- 
voting themselves  for  their  country,  suddenly  rushed  upon 
him  with  drawn  cimeters:  the  emperor  dexterously  received 
their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield ;  and,  with  a  steady  and 

58  Libanius  de  ulcisconda  Juliani  iiece,  c.  13,  p.  162. 

55  The  laiiious  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alexaixler,  and  Scipio,  were  acts  of  justice. 
Julian's  diastity  vva.s  voluntaiy,  and,  in  liis  opinion,  meritorious. 

*5'' Sallust  (ap.  Vet.  Scholiast.  Juvenal.  Satir.  i.  ]{)4>  observes,  that  nihil  cor- 
ruptius  moribus.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freely  niinyled  with  the 
men  in  licentious  banquets  ;  and  a-;  they  felt  the  inlo.\icatioii  of  wine  and  love, 
they  gradually,  and  almost  complelely,  threw  aside  the  encumbrance  of  dress; 
ad  ulti'uum  ima  corporum  vela  .tenta  projicinnt.     Q.  Curlius,  v.  1. 

o  Kx  virginibus  autem,  qu:c  specios.-e  sunt  capta',  ot  in  Perside.  ubi  faemina- 
rum  i)ulcliritudo  excellit,  nee  oontrectare  aliquam  voluit  nee  videre.  Ammian. 
xxiv.  4.  The  native  race  of  Peisians  is  small  and  ugly;  but  it  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  perpetual  mixture  of  Circassian  blood  (Kerodot.  1.  iii.  c.  97.  Buf- 
lon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  420). 
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■\vell-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  adversaries  dead  at  his 
feet.  The  esteem  of  a  prince  who  possesses  the  virtues 
whicli  he  a2:)provcs,  is  the  noblest  recompense  of  a  deserving 
subject;  and  the  authority  which  Julian  derived  from  his 
personal  merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce  the  rigor 
of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  witli  death  or  ignominy 
the  misbehavior  of  three  troops  of  horse,  who,  in  a  skirmish 
w^th  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their  honor  and  one  of  tlieir 
standards:  and  he  distinguished  with  obsidional^^  crowns 
the  valor  of  the  foremost  soldiers,  who  had  ascended  into 
the  city  of  Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor,  the 
firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  insolent  avarice 
of  the  arm}',  who  loudly  complained,  that  their  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred  pieces  of 
silver.  His  just  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave  and 
manly  language  of  a  Roman.  "  Riches  are  the  object  of 
your  desires ;  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians ; 
and  the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  country  are  proposed  as  the 
prize  of  your  valor  and  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added 
Julian,  "the  Roman  republic,  wliich  formerly  possessed  such 
immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretched- 
ness ;  since  our  princes  liave  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and 
interested  ministers,  to  purchase  with  gold  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  revenue  is  exhausted ;  the  cities 
are  ruined  ;  tlie  provinces  are  dispeopled.  For  myself,  the 
only  inheritance  that  I  have  received  from  my  royal  ances- 
tors is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear;  and  as  long  as  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  every  real  advantage  is  seated  in  the  mind,  I 
shall  not  blush  to  acknowledge  an  honorable  poverty,  which, 
in  the  days  of  ancient  virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of 
Fabricius.  That  glory,  and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if 
you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Heaven  and  of  your  leader. 
But  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are  determined  to  re- 
new the  shameful  and  mischievous  examples  of  old  seditions, 
proceed.  As  it  becomes  an  emperor  who  has  tilled  the  iirst 
rank  among  men,  I  am  prepared  to  die,  standing;  and  to 
despise  a  precarious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may  depend  on 
an  accidental  fever.  If  I  have  been  found  unworthy  of  the 
command,  there  are  now  among  you  (I  speak  it  with  pride 
and  pleasure),  there  are  many  chiefs  whose  merit  and  ex- 
perience are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  important  war. 

62  Obsidioiuilibus  coronis  donati.  Aramian.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Julian  or  liis 
historian  were  unskilful  antiquaries.  He  should  have  given  iniiral  crowns. 
The  obsi.r/ioiial  were  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  besieged  city 
(Aulas  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  v,  6). 
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Such  has  been  the  temper  of  my  reign,  that  I  can  retire, 
without  regret,  and  without  apprehension,  to  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  station."®^  The  modest  resolution  of  Julian 
was  answered  by  the  unanimous  applause  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience of  the  Romans,  who  declared  their  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, w^hile  they  fought  under  the  banners  of  their  heroic 
prince.  Their  courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and 
familiar  asseverations  (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths  of 
Julian),  "So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yoke!" 
*'  Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendor  of  the  re- 
public ! "  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent  passion  of  his 
soul :  but  it  was  not  before  he  traijipled  on  the  ruins  of 
Maogamalcha,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  say,  "  We  have 
now  provided  some  materials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch."^ 
The  successful  valor  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
obstacles  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon. 
But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege,  of  the  capital  of  Per- 
sia, was  still  at  a  distance:  nor  can  the  military  conduct  of 
the  emperor  be  clearly  ajiprehended,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful 
operations. ^^  Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  cariosity  of  travellers  has 
observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city.  The 
name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  forever  ex- 
tinguished; and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek 
colony  had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian  language  and  man- 
ners, the  primitive  appellation  of  Coche.  Coche  was  situate 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris;  but  it  w^as  naturally  con- 
sidered as  a  suburb  of  Ctesiplion,  with  which  w^e  may  sup- 
pose it  to  liave  been  connected  by  a  permanent  bridge  of 
boats.  The  united  parts  contributed  to  form  the  common 
epithet  of  Al  Modain,  the  cities",  Avhicli  the  Orientals  have 
bestowed  on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sassanides;  and 
the  whole  circumference  of  tlie  Persian  capital  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by 
ini2)racticable  morasses.  Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the 
camp  of  Julian  was  fixed,  and  secured,  by  a  ditch  and  ram- 

C3  I  jjive  this  speech  as  original  and  genuine.    Animi.inns  mi-ht  hear,  ooiilfl 
transcribe,  and  was  incapable  of  inventing  it.    I  liave  used  some  slight  freedoms, 
and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  sentence. 
.  ^*  Ammian.  xxiv.  3.     Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  122,  p.  346. 

65  M.  d'Anville  (^lem.  dii  I'AcadcniJe  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  pp.  246- 
2.59)  has  ascertained  the  tiue  position  and  distunce  of  Babvlon,  Seleucia,  Ctesi- 
phon, Ba;^dad,  &c.  The  lioman  traveller,  Pietro  della  Valle  (loni.  i.  lett.  xvii. 
pp.  650-780),  seems  to  be  the  most  inlellig(;iit  sjjectatjr  of  that  famous  piovince. 
He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  hut  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 
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part,  against  the  sallies  of  the  numerous  and  enterprising 
garrison  of  Coche.  In  tliis  fruitful  and  pleasant  country, 
the  Romans  were  plentifully  supplied  with  water  and  for;.r  •.' ; 
and  several  forts,  which  might  have  emban-assed  the  motions 
of  the  army,  submitted,  after  some  resistance,  to  the  efforts 
of  their  valor.  The  fleet  passed  from  the  Euphrates  into  an 
artificial  derivation  of  that  river,  which  pours  a  copious  and 
navigable  stream  into  the  Tigris,  at  a  small  distance  heloin 
the  great  city.  If  they  had  followed  this  royal  canal,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha/^  the  intermediate  situation 
of  Coche  would  have  separated  the  fleet  and  ai-my  of  Julian  ; 
and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering  against  the  current  of  the 
Tigris,  and  forcing  their  Avay  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
capital,  must  have  been  attended  with  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the  emperor  foresa^v 
the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As  he  had  minutely 
studied  the  operations  of  Trajan  in  the  same  countr}',  he 
soon  recollected,  that  his  warlike  predecessor  had  dug  a  new 
and  navigable  canal,  Avhich,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand, 
<?onveyed  the  waters  of  the  Kahar-Malcha  into  the  river 
Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  cities.  From  the  informa- 
tion of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascertained  the  vestiges  of  this 
ancient  work,  which  were  almost  obliterated  by  design  or 
accident.  By  the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad 
and  deep  channel  was  sjx^edily  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  Euphrates.  A  strong  dike  was  constructed  to  inter- 
rujjt  the  ordinary  cun-ent  of  the  Xahar-3Ialcha  :  a  flood  of 
waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their  new  bed ,'  and  the  Ro- 
man fleet,  stcering-^  their  triumphant  course  into  the  Tigris, 
derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual  ban'iers  which  the  Persians 
of  Ctesiphon  had  erected  to  oppose  their  passage. 

As  it  became  necessary  to  transport  the  ]wuman  army 
over  the  Tigris,  another  labor  presented  itself,  of  less  toil, 
but  of  more  danger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.  Tlie 
stream  was  broad  and  rapid  ;  the  ascent  steep  and  diflicult  ; 
and  the  intrenchments  which  had  been  fonned  on  the  ridge 
of  the  opposite  bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  anny  of 
heavy  cuirassiers,  dexterous  archei's,  and  huge  elephants  ; 
who  (according  to  the  extraA'agant  hyperbole  of  Libanius) 
could  trample  with  the  same  ease  a  field  of  com,  or  a  legion 

66  The  Royal  Canal  {Nahar-MalclicC)  xai^X.  be  successively  restored,  altered, 
divided,  &c.  (Cellarius,  Geograpli.  Autiq.  toni.  ii.  p.  453);  and  these  changes  may 
serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of  antiquity.  In  the  tine  of  Julian, 
it  mu&t  have  faUen  into  the  Euphrates  heJoxty  Ctesiphon, 
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of  Romans.*''^  In  the  presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  was  impracticable  ;  and  the  intrepid 
prince,  who  instantly  seized  the  only  possible  expedient,  con- 
cealed liis  design,  till  the  moment  of  execution,  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Barbarians,  of  his  own  troops,  and  even  of 
his  generals  themselves.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  ex- 
amining the  state  of  the  magazines,  fourscore  vessels*  were 
gradually  unladen  ;  and  a  select  detachment,  apparently 
destined  for  some  secret  expedition,  was  ordered  to  stand  to 
their  arms  on  the  first  si^-nal.  Julian  diso^uised  the  silent 
anxiety  of  his  own  mind  with  smiles  of  confidence  and  joy  ; 
and  amused  the  hostile  nations  with  the  spectacle  of  military 
games,  which  he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the  walls  of 
Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to  pleasure";  but,  as  soon 
as  the  hour  of  supper  was  passed,  the  emperor  summoned 
the  generals  to  liis  tent,  and  acquainted  them  that  he  had 
fixed  that  night  for  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  They  stood 
in  silent  and  respectful  astonishment ;  but,  when  the  vener- 
able Sallust  assumed  the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience, 
the  rest  of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight  of 
his  prudent  remonstrances.*^^  Julian  contented  himself  with 
observing,  that  conquest  and  safety  depended  on  the  attempt ; 
that  instead  of  diminishing,  the  number  of  their  enemies 
would  be  increased,  by  successive  reenforcements  ;  and  that 
a  longer  delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the 
stream,  nor  level  the  height  of  the  bank.  Tlie  signal  was  in- 
stantly given,  and  obeyed  ;  the  most  impatient  of  the  legion- 
aries leaped  into  five  vessels  that  lay  nearest  to  the  bank  ;  and 
as  they  plied  their  oars  with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  lost, 
after  a  few  moments,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  flame 
arose  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  Julian,  who  too  clearly  un- 
derstood that  his  foremost  vessels,  in  attempting  to  land, 
had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterously  converted  their  ex- 

^"  Kai   fi.eyedeai.i',   cAet/javrwi',    o  ?    Icrov    epyov   5ta    ara)(v<j)v    eAfletv,    Ka'i    c^aAoyyo?. 

Rieu  ii'est  bean  que  le  vrai  ;  a  maxim  which  should  be  inscribed  on  the  desk  of 
every  rhetorician. 

*'^  Libanius  allud<s  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.  I  have  ventured  to 
name  Sallusf.  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  leaders,  quod  acri  inetii  territi  duces 
concordi  precatii  tleri  prohibere  tentarentf 


*  This  is  a  mistake  ;  each  vessel  (according  to  Zosimus  two,  according  to  Am- 
mianus five)  had  eighty  men.  Amm.  xxiv.  6,  with  Wagner's  note.  GiVjbon  must 
have  read  octoffenas  for  nctdgenis.  The  five  vessels  selected  for  this  service  were 
remarkably  large  and  strong  provision  transports.  The  strength  of  the  tleet  re- 
mained with  Julian  to  carry  over  the  army. — M. 

t  It  is  evident  that  Gibbon  ha-;  mistaken  the  sense  of  Libanius  ;  his  words  can 
only  apply  to  a  commander  of  a  detachment  and  not  to  so  eminent  a  i)erson  as 
the  Praefect  of  the  East.    St.  Martin,  iii.  113.— M. 
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treme  clanger  into  a  presage  of  victory.  "  Our  fellow- 
soldiers,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "are  already  masters  of  the 
bank  ;  see — they  make  the  appointed  signal ;  let  ns  hasten 
to  emulate  and  assist  their  courage."  The  united  and  rapid 
motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  tlie  current,  and 
they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with  sufficient 
speed  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  rescue  their  adventurous 
companions.  The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and  lofty  ascent 
were  increased  by  the  weight  of  armor,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  A  shower  of  stones,  darts,  and  fire,  was  inces- 
santly discharged  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants ;  who,  after 
an  arduous  struggle,  climbed  the  bank  and  stood  victorious 
upon  the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a  more  equal 
field,  Julian,  who,  with  his  light  infantry,  had  led  the  attack,*'^ 
darted,  through  the  ranks  a  skilful  and  experienced  eye  :  his 
bravest  soldiers,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Homer,''°  were 
distributed  in  the  front  and  rear  :  and  all  the  trumpets  of 
the  Imperial  army  sounded  to  battle.  The  Romnns,  after 
sending  up  a  military  shout,  advanced  in  measured  steps  to 
the  animating  notes  of  martial  music  ;  launched  their  formid- 
able javelins;  and  rushed  forward  with  drawn  swords,  to 
deprive  the  Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage 
of  their  missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement  lasted 
above  twelve  hours  ;  till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians 
was  changed  into  a  disorderly  flight,  of  which  the  shameful 
example  was  given  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas 
himself.  They  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  ;  and 
the  conquerors  might  have  entered  the  dismayed  cit^',"^^  if 
their  general,  Victor,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to  desist  from  a  rash  at- 
temjjt,  wliich  must  be  fatal,  if  it  were  not  successful.  On 
their  side,  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  loss  of  only 
seventy-five  men  ;  while  they  affirmed,  that  the  Barbarians 
liad  left  on  the  field  of  battle  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or 
even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  The  spoil  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  riches  and  luxury  of  an 
Oriental  camp ;  large  quantities  of  silver  and  gold,  splendid 

69  Hinc  Imperator (says  Ammiamis)  ipse  cum  levis  armatur.'B  aiixiliis  per 

prima  postreuiaque  discurreiis,  &c.  Yet  Zosimus,  liis  friend,  does  not  uHow  him 
to  pass  the  river  till  two  days  after  the  batile. 

'^  Secundum  Homericam  dispo-^itionem.  A  similar  disposition  is  ascribed  to 
the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  Homer  was  never  absent 
from  the  mind  of  Julian. 

'"'  Persas  terrore  subito  miscuernnt,  versisque  asrminibns  totius  gent  is,  apertas 
Ctesiphontis  portas  victor  miles  intrasset.  ni  major  prifdarum  octasio  fuisset, 
quam  cura  victori;e  (Scxtus  Kufus  de  Provinciis,  c,  28).  Their  avarice  might  dis- 
pose them  to  hear  the  advice  of  Victor. 
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arms  and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of  massive  silver.* 
The  victorious  emperor  distributed,  as  the  rewards  of  valor, 
some  honorable  p^ifts,  civic,  and  mural,  and  naval  crowns  ; 
Av^hich  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more  precious  than 
the  wealth  of  Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the 
god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the  victims  thi-eatened 
the  most  inauspicious  events  ;  and  Julian  soon  discovered, 
by  less  ambiguous  signs,  that  he  had  now  reached  the  term 
of  his  prosperity." 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  domestic  guards, 
the  Jovians  and  Ilerculians,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which 
composed  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army,  Avere  securely 
wafted  over  the  Tigris."^^  While  the  Persians  belield  from 
the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  the  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country, 
Julian  cast  many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full 
expectation,  that  as  he  himself  had  victoriously  penetrated 
to  the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, Sebastian  and  Procopius,  Avould  be  executed  with 
the  same  courage  and  diligence.  His  expectations  Avere  dis- 
appointed by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian  king,  Avho  per- 
mitted, and  most  probably  directed,  the  desertion  of  his 
auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans  ;  "^^and  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  two  generals,  Avho  Avere  incapable  of  form- 
ing or  executing  any  plan  for  the  public  service.  When  the 
emperor  had  relinquished  the  hope  of  this  important  reen- 
forcement,  he  condescended  to  hold  a  council  of  Avar,  and 
approA'ed,  after  a  full  debate,  the  sentiment  of  those  generals, 
who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  as  a  fruitless  and  per- 
nicious undertaking.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  by 
Avhat  arts  of  fortification  a  city  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  predecessors  of  Julian  could  be  rendered  impregnable 

'-  The  labor  of  tLe  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  ami  the  victory,  are  de- 
scribed l)y  Amniiaiuis  (xxiv.  5,  G),  IJbanivis  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  124-128,  pp.  'M"!-'A5^), 
Greg.  Naicianzen  (Urat.  iv.  p.  115),  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  pp.  181-183),  and  Sextus  Kufus 
(de  Provincii8,  c-  28). 

'•*  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  first  only 
had  passed  during  the  night  (Ainmian.  xxiv.  6).  The  naa-q  dopvcfyopia,  whom  Zosi- 
mus transports  on  the  third  day  (1.  iii.  p.  183),  might  consist  of  the  protectors, 
among  whom  the  historian  Ammianus,  and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually 
servecl ;  some  schools  of  the  domestics,  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Herculians, 
who  often  did  duty  as  guards. 

'*  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iii.  c.  15,  p.  240)  supplies  us  with  a  na- 
tional tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  1  have  Ixnrowed  only  the  leading  circum- 
stance, which  is  consistent  with  truth,  probability,  and  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent. 
C.  131,  p.  3H3). 


*  The  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon,  according  to  a  new  fragment  of  Eunapius,  were 
so  full  of  provisions,  that  the  soldiers  were  in  danger  of  sulfering  from  excess. 
Mai,  p.  200.  Eunapius  in  Niebuhr.  Nov.  Byz.  Coll.  08.  Julian  exhibited  warlike 
dances  and  games  in  his  camp  to  recreate  the  soldiers.     Ibid — M. 
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against  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Romans,  commanded  by 
a  brave   and  experienced  general,  and   abundantly  supplied 
with  ships,  provisions,  battering  engines,  and  military  stores. 
But  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  love  of  glory,  and  con- 
tempt of  danger,  which  formed  the  character  of  Julian,  that 
he  was   not  discouraged  by  any  trivial  or  imaginary   ob- 
stacles.''^    At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the  siege  of 
Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy  and  disdain,  the  most 
flattering  offers  of  a  negotiation  of  peace.     Sapor,  who  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostentation   of  Con- 
stantius,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  suc- 
cessor.    As  far  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythia,  the  sa- 
traps of  the  distant  provinces  were  ordeied  to  assemble  their 
troops,  and  to  march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
monarch.     But  their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their  mo- 
tions  slow ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the 
field,  he  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces,  and  the  slaughter  of 
his  bravest  troops,  who   defended  the  passage  of  the  Tigris. 
The  pride  of  royalty  was  humbled  in  the  dust;  he  took  his 
repasts   on  the   ground;  and  the    disorder   of   his   hair  ex- 
pressed the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.    Perhaps  he  would 
not  have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one-half  of  his  kingdom, 
the  safety  of  the  remainder  ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  sub- 
scribed himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  faithful  and  depen- 
dent ally  of  the  Roman  conqueror.     Under  the  pretence  of 
private  business,  a  minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  se- 
cretly despatched  to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas,  and 
to  request,  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant,  that  he  might  be 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor.     The  Sassanian 
prince,  whether  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  humanity, 
whether  he  consulted  the  sentiments  of  his  birth,  or  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  was  equally  inclined  to  promote  a 
salutary  measure,  which  would   terminate  the  calamities  of 
Persia,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  Rome.     lie  was  astonished 
by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who  remembered,  most 
unfortunately   for  himself  and  for  his  country,  that  Alex- 
ander had   uniformly  rejected  the  propositions   of  Darius. 
But  as  Julian  was  sensible,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  hon- 
orable peace  might  cool  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  he  earnestly 
requested,  that  Hormisdas  would  privately  dismiss  the  min- 

75  Civitas  inexpugiiabilis,  facinus  audax  et  importuinim.  Aniniiamis,  xxiv.  7. 
His  fellow-soldier,  Eutropiiis,  turns  aside  from  the  difficulty,  Assyrianique  po{>- 
ulatus,  castra  apud  Ctesiphontem  stativa  aliquandiu  liabuit  :  remeansque  victor, 
&c.,  X.  16.    Zosimus  is  artfnl  or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inaccurate. 
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ister  of  Sapor,  and  conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  canip.'^^ 

The  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian,  forbade  him  to 
consume  his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon  ; 
and  as  often  as  he  defied  the  Bai-barians,  who  defended  the 
city,  to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  prudently  replied, 
that  if  he  desired  to  exercise  his  valor,  he  might  seek  the 
army  of  the  Great  King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted 
the  advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  imitate 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance 
into  the  inland  provinces,  till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend 
w^itli  him,  pei-haps  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of 
Asia.  The  magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and  be- 
trayed, by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part  full  of 
danger,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.''  With  a  train  of  faith- 
ful followers,  he  deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp  ;  exposed,  in 
a  specious  tale,  the  injuriee  which  he  had  sustained;  exag- 
gerated the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  monarchy;  and  confidently  offered 
himself  as  the  hostage  and  guide  of  the  Roman  march. 
The  most  rational  grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged,  without 
effect,  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Hormisdas  ;  and  the 
credul;>us  Julian,  receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was 
persuaded  to  issue  a  hasty  order,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  his  prudence,  and  to  endanger 
his  safety.  Pie  destroyed,  in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy, 
which  had  been  transported  above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so 
great  an  expense  of  toil,  of  treasure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve, 
or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two  small  vessels  were  saved,  to  ac- 
company, on  carriages,  the  march  of  the  army,  and  to  form 
occasional  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  A  supply 
of  twenty  days'  provisions  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magazines,  Avith  a  fleet  of  eleven 
hundred  vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were 
aba)>doned  to  the  flames,  by  the  absolute  command  of  the 
emperor.     The  Christian  bishops,   Gregory  and   Augustin, 

TO  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c  130,  p,  554,  c.  139,  p.  3G1.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  21. 
The  ecclesiastical  liistorian  imputes  the  refusal  of  pe  ice  to  the  advice  of  Maxi- 
mus.  Such  advice  was  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  the  philosopher  wag 
likewise  a  magician,  who  flattered  the  liopes  and  passions  of  his  master. 

'7  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrus  (Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iv.  pp.  115,  116)  may 
derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  abbreviators  (Sextus  Kufus  and 
Victor),  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent  c.  l.'M,  p.  357)  and  Am- 
mianus  (xxiv.  7.)  The  course  of  genuine  history  is  interrupted  by  a  most  un- 
Beasoiiable  chasm  iu  the  text  of  Ammiauus. 
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insult  the  madness  of  the  Apostate,  who  executed,  with  his 
own  hands,  the  sentence  of  divine  justice.  Their  authority, 
of  less  weight,  perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed 
by  the  cool  judgment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  wlio  was 
himself  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who  could  not 
disapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the  troops."^^  Yet  there 
are  not  wanting  some  specious,  and  ])erl]aps  solid,  reasons, 
wliich  might  justify  the  resolution  of  Julian.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended  above  Babylon,  nor 
that  of  the  Tigris'  above  Opis.'^  The  distance  of  the  last- 
mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  consider- 
able ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet  against 
the  stream  of  a  rapid  river, ^^  which  in  several  places  was 
embarrassed  by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts.^^  The  power 
of  sails  and  oars  was  insufficient ;  it  became  necessary  to  tow 
the  ships  against  the  current  of  the  river;  the  strength  of 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and 
servile  labor ;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to  return 
home  without  achieving  any  enterprise  worthy  of  the  genius 
or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  advis- 
able to  advance  into  the  inland  country,  the  destruction  of 
the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only  measure  wdiich  could 
save  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous  and 
active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured  from  the  gates 
of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious,  we 
should  now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  a 
hero,  who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat, 
left  them  only  ^he  alternative  of  death  or  conquest.^^ 

The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  wagons,  which 
retards  the  operations  of  a  modern  army,  was  in  a  great 
measure  unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans.^     Yet,  in 

"  See  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  132,  133,  pp.  356,  357), 
ZosimuB  (1.  iii.  p.  183),  Zoiiaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  20),  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  116),  and 
Augustin  (de  Civitate  Dei.  1.  iv.  c.  29,  l.v.  c.  21).  Of  these  Libanius  alone  attempts 
a  faint  apology  for  his  hero  ;  who,  according  to  Ammianus,  pronounced  his  own 
condemnation  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

"  Consult  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  194),  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  1074),  and  Tavernier  (part  i. 
1.  ii.  p.  152.) 

«o  A  celeritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam.  Plin.  Hist. 
Natur.  vi.  31. 

*>!  One  of  these  dikes,  which  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  cataract,  is  de- 
scribed by  Tavernier  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  220)  and  Thevenot  (part  ii.  1.  p.  193.)  The 
Persians,  or  Assyrians,  labored  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river  (Strabo, 
1.  XV.  p,  1075.     D'Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  pp.  98,  99). 

82  Recollect  the  successful  and  applauded  rashness  of  Agathocles  and  Cortex, 
who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Mexico. 

83  See  the  judicious  refloctions  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  sur  la  Tactique,  torn. 
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every  age,  the  subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of  a  prudent  general: 
and  that  subsistence  could  only  be  drawn  from  his  own  or 
from  the  enemy's  country.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Julian 
to  maintain  a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to 
preserve  the  conquered  places  of  Assyria,  a  desolated  prov- 
ince c(  uM  not  afford  any  large  or  regular  supplies,  in  a  sea- 
8;)n  of  tlie  year  when  the  lands  were  covered  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Euphrates,^^  and  the  unwholesome  air  was  dark- 
ened with  swarms  of  innumerable  insects.^^  The  appearance 
of  the  hostile  country  was  far  more  inviting.  The  extensive 
region  that  lies  between  the  River  Tigris  and  the  mountains 
of  Media,  was  filled  with  villages  and  towns  ;  and  the  fertile 
soil,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  a  very  improved  state  of  cul- 
tivation. Julian  might  expect,  tliat  a  conqueror,  who  pos- 
sessed the  two  forcible  instruments  of  persuasion,  steel  and 
gold,  would  easily  procure  a  plentiful  subsistence  from  the 
fears  or  avarice  of  the  natives.  But,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was  instantly  blasted. 
Wherever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  open 
villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns  ;  the  cattle 
was  driven  away;  the  grass  and  ripe  corn  were  consumed 
with  fire  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames  had  subsided  which  in- 
terrupted the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld  the  melancholy  face 
of  a  smoking  and  naked  desert.  This  desperate  but  effectual 
method  of  defence  can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  people  who  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property ; 
or  by  the  rigor  of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  consults 
the  public  safety  without  submitting  to  their  inclinations  the 
liberty  of  choice.  On  the  present  occasion  the  zeal  and 
obedience  of  the  Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  Sapor ; 
and  the  emperor  was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of 
provisions,  which  continually  w^asted  in  his  hands.  Before 
they  were  entirely  consumed,  he  might  still  have  reached  the 
wealthy  and  unw^arlike  cities  of  Ecbatana  or  Susa,  by  the 

ii.  pp.  287-353,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Guichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires 
Militaires,  torn.  i.  pp.  351-382,  on  the  baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Roman 
armies. 

«■»  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the  Armenian 
mountains.  The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  latter  in  July.  These  circum- 
stances are  well  explained  in  the  Geographical  Dissertation  of  Foster,  inserted 
in  Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

*2  Ammianus  (xxiv.  8)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  theinconveniency  of  the  flood, 
the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  and  rav- 
aged by  the  Curds  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for 
the  seed  which  is  cast  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husband- 
men. Voyage  de  Niebuhr.  torn.  ii.  pp.  279,  285. 
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effort  of  a  rapid  and  well-directed  march ;  ^^  but  he  was  de- 
prived of  this  last  resource  by  his  ii^norance  of  the  roads, 
and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Ivonians  wandered 
several  days  in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad  ;  tlie 
Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into  tlie  snare, 
escaped  from  their  resentment;  and  his  followers,  as  soon  as 
they  were  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  secret  of  the  con- 
spiracy. The  visionary  conquests  of  Ilyrcania  and  India, 
which  had  so  long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of 
Julian.  Conscious  that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause 
of  the  public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of 
safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer, 
either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the  only  practicable 
measure,  he  embrnced  the  resolution  of  directing  his  steps 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  the  design  of  saving 
the  army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene  ;  a 
fertile  and  friendly  province,  which  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  desponding  troops  obeyed  the 
signal  of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days  after  they  had  passed 
the  Chaboras,  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  subverting 
the  throne  of  Persia.^*^ 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  coun- 
try, their  march  was. observed  and  insulted  from  a  distance, 
by  several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry ;  who,  showing  them- 
selves sometimes  in  loose,  and  sometimes  in  closer  order, 
faintly  skirmished  with  the  advanced  guards.  These  detach- 
ments were,  however,  supported  by  a  much  greater  force ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  tow- 
ards the  Tigris  than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain. 
The  Romans,  who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a 
safe  and  speedy  retreat,  endeavored  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  this  formidable  appearance  was  occasioned  by  a  troop 
of  wild  asses,  or  perliaps  by  the  approach  of  some  friendfy 
Arabs.  They  halted,  pitched  their  tents,  fortified  their 
camp,  passed. the  whole  night  in  continual  alarms;  and  dis- 
covered, at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  Persians.  This  army,  which  might  be  consid- 
ered only  as  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  was  soon  followed 

*8  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic,  pp.  5,  6,  in  Hudson,  Geograpli.  Minor, 
torn,  ii.)  reckons  12!tschiT»ni  fronj  Seleucia,and  Thevenot  (part  i.  1.  i-  ii.  pp.  l.'09-245), 
128  hours  of  march  from  Bagdad  to  Ecbatana,  or  Ramadan.  These  measures  cannot 
exceed  ajj  ordinary  parasang,  or  three  Roman  miles. 

*7  Tlie  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesiphon  is  circumstantially,  but  not  clearly, 
described  by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  7,  8),  Libanins  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  134,  p.  357,  and 
Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  183).  T)>e  two  last  seem  ignorant  that  their  conqueror  was  re- 
treating ;  and  Libanius  absurdly  confines  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
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by  the  main  body  of  cuirassiers,  archers,  and  elephants, 
commanded  by  Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many 
of  the  principal  satraps ;  and  fame  and  expectation  exagger- 
ated the  strength  of  the  remaining  powers,  which  slowly 
advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Sapor  himself.  As  the  Ro- 
mans continued  their  march,  their  long  array,  which  was 
forced  to  bend  or  divide,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the 
ground,  afforded  frequent  and  favorable  opportunities  to 
their  vigilant  enemies.  The  Persians  repeatedly  charged 
with  fury;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  firmness; 
and  the  action  at  Maronga,  which  almost  deserved  the  name 
of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a  considerable  loss  of  satraps  and 
elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their  mon- 
arch. These  splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  with- 
out an  adequate  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans :  sev- 
eral officers  of  distinction  were  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  the  emperor  himself,  who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger, 
inspired  and  guided  the  valor  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to 
expose  his  person,  and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  which  still  constituted  the 
strength  and  safety  of  the  Romans,  disabled  them  from 
making  any  long  or  effectual  pursuit;  and  as  the  horsemen 
of  the  East  were  trained  to  dart  their  javelins,  and  shoot 
their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  every  possible  direction,*^ 
the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never  more  formidable  than  in  the 
moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight.  Bug  the  most  cer- 
tain and  irreparable  loss  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  time. 
The  hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  fainted  under  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Assyr- 
ian summer ;  their  vigor  was  exhausted  by  the  incessant 
repetition  of  march  and  combat ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
army  was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and  dan- 
gerous retreat,  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every 
day,  every  hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and 
price  of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman  camp.^®  Julian, 
who  always  contented  himself  with  such  food  as  a  hungry 
soldier  would  have  disdained,  distributed,  for  the  use  of  the 

8*  Cbardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modern  travellers,  describes  (torn.  iii.  pp.  57» 
58.  &C-,  edit,  in  4to.)  the  education  and  dext-^rity  of  the  Persian  horsemen.  Bris- 
sonius  (de  Regno  Persico,  pp.  650,  661,  &c.)  has  collected  the  testimonies  of  an- 
tiquity. 

8J  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  choenix  sold  for  fifty  drachmae,  or,  in  other 
•words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  ;  Ijarley  bread  was  sold 
for  its  weiglit  in  silver.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of 
Plutarrh  (tom.  v.  pp.  102-llfi),  without  perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Julian 
were  piueued  by  the  same  enemies,  and  involved  iu  the  same  distress. 

Vol.  II.— 25 
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troops,  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  household,  and  what- 
ever could  be  spared,  from  the  sumpter-horses,  of  the  trib- 
unes and  generals.  But  this  feeble  relief  served  only  to 
aggravate  the  sense  of  the  public  distress ;  and  the  Romans 
began  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  that,  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  they  should 
all  perish,  either  by  famine,  or  by  the  sword  of  the  Bar- 
barians.®*^ 

While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were 
still  devoted  to  study  and  contemplation.  Whenever  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind 
was  agitated  with  painful  anxiety;  nor  can  it  be  thought 
surprising,  that  the  Genius  of  the  empire  should  once  more 
appear  before  him,  covering  with  a  funeral  veil  bis  head, 
and  his  horn  of  abundance,  and  slowly  retiring  from  the 
Imperial  tent.  The  monarch  started  from  his  couch,  and 
stepping  forth  to  refresh  his  wearied  spirits  with  the  cool- 
ness of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld  a  fiery  meteor,  which 
shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished.  Julian  was 
convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  countenance  of 
the  god  of  war;®^  the  council  which  he  summoned,  of  Tus- 
can Haruspices,®^  unanimously  pronounced  that  he  should 
abstain  from  action ;  but  on  this  occasion,  necessity  and 
reason  were  more  prevalent  than  superstition ;  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched 
through  a  hilly  country ;  and  the  hills  had  been  secretly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Persians.  Julian  led  the  van  with  the  skill 
and  attention  of  a  consummate  general ;  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  intellioence  that  his  rear  was  suddenlv  attacked.  The 
heat  of  the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass  ; 
but  he  snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and 
hastened,  with  a  sufficient  reenforcement,  to  the  relief  of 
the  rear-guard.  A  similar  danger  recalled  the  intrepid 
prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front;  and,  as  he  galloped  be- 
tween the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left  was  attacked,  and 

w  Animian.  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  lii.  pp.  184,  185,  186.  Libauius,  Orat. 
Parent,  c.  134,  135,  pp.  357,  358,  359.  The  sophist  of  Antiooh  appears  ignorant  that 
the  troops  were  hungry. 

91  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se  ^larti  sacra 
factui-um  (xxiv.  C.)  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  ujuoninion  between  the 
gods  and  their  insolent  votaries  ;  and  even  the  prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet 
had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded  Neptune  f  >  om  the  honors  uf  public  pro- 
cessions.    See  Hume's  Philosophical  Reflections.     Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

92  They  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain  but  lucrative  science,  which 
had  been  invented  in  Hetruria  ;  and  professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  fligua 
and  Oldens  from  the  ancint  books  of  Tarquitius,  a  Tuscan  sage. 
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almost  overpowered  by  a  furious  charge  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  and  elephants.  This  huge  body  was  soon  defeated, 
by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  light  infantry,  Avho  aimed 
their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  effect,  against  the  backs 
of  the  horsemen,  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The  Bar- 
barians fled  ;  and  Julian,  who  Avas  foremost  in  every  danger, 
animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His 
trembling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by  the  disorderly 
throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sov- 
ereign that  he  was  without  armor;  and  conjured  him  to  de- 
cline the  fall  of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,®^  a 
cloud  of  darts  and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying 
squadrons;  and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm, 
transpierced  the  ribs,  and  lixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
liver.  Julian  attempted  to  draw  the  deadly  weapon  from 
his  side ;  but  liis  fingers  were  cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the 
steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse.  His  guards  flew 
to  his  relief,  and  the  wounded  emperor  was  gently  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The  report  of  the  melancholy 
event  passed  from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Ro- 
mans inspired  them  with  invincible  valor,  and  the  desire  of 
revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained 
by  the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the  total 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some  honor 
from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained  against  the  left 
wing,  where  Anatolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was  slain,  and 
the  prsefect  Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event 
of  the  day  was  adverse  to  the  Barbarians.  They  adandoned 
the  field  ;  their  two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,®^ 
fifty  nobles  or  satraj^s,  and  a  multitude  of  their  bravest  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  if  Julian  had  sur- 
vived, might  have  been  improved  into  a  decisive  and  useful 
victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  recovery 
from  the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss 
of  blood,  were  expressive  of  his  martial  spirit.  lie  called 
for  his  horse  and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into  the 
battle.     His  remaining  strength  was  exhausted  by  the  pain- 

93  Claraabaiithinc  iiide  candidati  (see  the  note  of  Valeshis)  quos  disjecerat  terror, 
ut  fugieiiLiiim  molem  tanquaiii  ruinam  male  compositi  culmiuis  decliuaret. 
Aniiniaii.  xxv.  3. 

"^  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans,  that  it  was  his  practice  to  comfort 
the  faiuilies  of  his  deceased  satraps,  by  sending  them,  as  a  jiresent,  the  hea<Is  of 
the  guards  and  officers  wlio  had  not  fallen  by  their  master's  side.  Libanius,  de  uocQ 
Julian,  ulcis.  c.  xiii.  p.  163. 
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ful  effort ;  and  the  surgeons,  wlio  examined  his  wound,  dis- 
covered the  symptoms  of  approaching  death.  He  emjiloyed 
tlie  awful  moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and 
a  sage ;  the  philosophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this 
fatal  expedition,  compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with  the  pris- 
on of  Socrates  ;  and  the  spectators,  whom  duty,  or  friend- 
sliip,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  round  his  couch,  listened 
with  respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of  their  dying 
emperor.^'^  "  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  seasonable 
period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge, 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  na- 
ture. I  have  learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  the  soul 
is  more  excellent  than  the  body ;  and  that  the  separation 
of  the  nobler  substance  should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather 
than  of  affliction.  I  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an 
early  death  has  often  been  the  reward  of  piety  ;  ^®  and  I 
accept,  as  a  favor  of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that  secures 
me  from  the  dano;er  of  diso^racinfTC  a  character,  which  has 
hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude.  I  die 
without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am 
pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life  ;  and  I 
can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  tlfe  supreme  authority,  that 
emanation  of  the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my 
hands  pure  and  immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  de- 
structive maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  considered  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government.  Submitting 
my  actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  mod- 
eration, I  have  trusted  the  event  to  the  care  of  Providence. 
Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare  ;  but  when  the  imperious 
A'oice  of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms,  I  exposed  my 
person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the  clear  foreknowledge 
(which  I  had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I 
was  destined  to  fall  by  the  sword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me 
to  perish  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of 
conspiracy,  or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  lie 
has  given  me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honorable  career,  a  splendid 

9'''  The  chfiTacter  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  3uspioioii  that 
lie  had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration.  Avhich  Ammi:uiiis  heard,  and 
has  transcribed.  The  version  of  the  Abbe  <le  l.i  Bleterie  is  faithful  and  elegant. 
I  have  followed  him  in  expressing  the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is 
darkly  insinuated  in  the  orisrinal. 

'•'«  Herodotus  (.1.  i.  c  ^h,  has  displayed  that  doctrinfe  in  an  agreeable  tale.  Yet 
the  Jupiter  (in  the  16th  book  of  the  Iliad),  who  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the  death 
of  Sarpedou  his  son,  bad  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory  beyond 
the  grave. 
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and  glorious  departure  from  this  world ;  and  I  hold  it 
equally  absurd,  equally  base,  to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the 
s:r.)ke  of  fate.  Thus  much  I  have  attempted  to  say;  but 
my  strength  fails  me,  and  I  feel  the  approach  of  death.  I 
shall  cautiously  refrain  from  any  word  that  may  tend  to 
influence  your  suffrages  in  tlie  election  of  an  emperor.  My 
choice  miglit  b3  imprudent  or  injudicious  ;  and  if  it  should 
not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  army,  it  might  be  fatal 
to  the  person  whom  I  should  recommend.  I  shall  only,  as 
a  good  citizen,  express  my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may  be 
blessed  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous  sovereign." 
After  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a  firm  and 
gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a  military  testa- 
ment,^^ the  remains  of  his  private  fortune  ;  and  making  some 
inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  understood, 
from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that  Anatolius  was  killed ; 
and  bewailed,  with  amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of 
his  friend.  At  the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate 
grief  of  the  spectators  ;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace, 
by  unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  in  a  few  mo- 
ments would  be  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars.^^ 
The  spectators  were  silent ;  and  Julian  entered  into  a  meta- 
physical argument  with  tlie  philosophers  Priscus  and  Max- 
imus,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The  efforts  which  he  made, 
of  mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably  hastened  his  death. 
His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh  violence  ;  his  respir- 
ation was  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of  the  veins  ;  he 
called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
drunk  it,  expired  without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  midniglit. 
Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  about 
eight  months,  from  the  death  of  Constantius.  In  his  last 
moments  he  displayed,  perha})s  with  some  ostentation,  the 
love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the  ruling  pas- 
sions of  Ills  life.^^ 

0^  The  soldiers  who  made  their  verbal  or  nuncupatory  testaments,  upon  actual 
service  (in  procinctu),  were  exempted  from  the  formalities  of  the  Roman  law. 
See  Heiiie<;cius  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Komaii.  torn,  i.  p.  504),  and  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.). 

'•»**  This  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  jethereal  pul)s*ance  of  the 
universe,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato:  but  it  seems  to  exclude 
any  persoiial  or  conscious  immortality.  See  Warburton's  learned  and  rational  ob- 
servations.    Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199-216. 

^'  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ammiaiius  (xxv.  3),an 
intelligent  si>ectator.  Libaniiis,  who  turns  with  horror  from  the  scene,  lias  sup- 
plied some  cir(!\imstances  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  1.36-140,  pp.  359-.362).  The  calumnies 
of  Gregory,  and  the  legends  of  more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  silently  despised.* 


•  A  very  remarkable  fragment  of  Eunapius  describes,  not  without  spirit,  the 
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The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
empire,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  him- 
self, who  had  neglected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of 
his  designs,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  nomination  of  an 
associate  and  successor.  But  the  royal  race  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his  own  person  ;  and  if  he  enter- 
tained any  serious  thoughts  of  investing  with  the  purple  the 
most  worthy  among  the  Romans,  he  was  diverted  from  his 
resolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice,  the  jealousy  of 
power,  the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural  presumption 
of  health,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  unexpected 
death  left  the  em]:ire  without  a  master,  and  without  an  heir, 
in  a  state  of  j^erplexity  and  danger,  which,  in  the  space  of 
fourscore  years,  had  never  been  experienced,  since  the  elec- 
tion of  Diocletian.  In  a  government,  which  had  almost 
forgotten  the  distinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  su- 
periority of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  official 
rank  were  accidental  and  precarious ;  and  the  candidates, 
who  might  aspire  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  could  be 
supported  only  by  the  consciousness  of  personal  merit,  or 
by  the  hopes  of  popular  favor.  But  the  situation  of  a 
famished  army,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  host  of  Bar- 
barians, shortened  the  moments  of  grief  and  deliberation. 
In  this  scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased prince,  according  to  his  own  directions,  was  decently 
embalmed  ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals  convened 
a  military  senate,  at  wdiich  the  commanders  of  the  legions, 
and  tlie  officers  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  invited 
to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not  passed 
away  without  some  secret  cabals ;  and  when  the  election  of 
an  emperor  was  proj^osed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to 
agitate  the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthaeus  collected  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius  ;  the  friends  of  Julian 
attached  themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus  and 
Nevitta ;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  might  be  appre- 
hended from   the  discord  of   two   factions,  so   opposite  in 

Btruggle  between  the  terror  of  the  army  on  account  of  their  perilous  situation, 
and  their  grief  for  the  death  of  Julian.  "  Eve.i  the  vulgar  felt  that  they  would 
soon  ]irovid;3  a  general,  but  such  a  general  as  Julian  they  wouhl  iicver  lind,  oven 
though  a  ^od  in  the  form  of  man — n-AdcrTo?  ^tbi  Julian,  who,  with  a  mind  equal 
to  ih-i  divinity,  triumphed  over  the  evil  propensities  of  human  nature, —  *  *  who 
held  commerce  wiih  immaterial  brings  while  yet  in  the  material  body, — who  con- 
descended to  rule  because  a  ruler  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind." 
Mai,  Nov.  Coll.  ii.  2G1.  Eunapius  in  Niebuhr,  G9.  The  n-AdcrTo?  0*6?,  to  whicli 
Julian  la  thus  advantageously  compared,  is  manifestly,  as  M.  Mai  observes,  a 
bitter  sneer  at  the  Incarnate  Deity  of  the  Christians.  The  fragment  is  followed 
by  an  indignant  comment  by  some  Christian  writer.    Ibid. — M. 
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their  character  and  interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government, 
and  perliaps  in  their  religious  principles.  The  superior 
virtues  of  Salhist  coukl  alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and 
unite  their  suffrages;  and  the  venerable  praifect  would  im- 
mediately have  been  declared  the  successor  of  Julian,  if  he 
himself,  with  sincere  and  modest  firmness,  had  not  alleged 
his  age  and  infirmities,  so  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the 
diadem.  The  generals,  who  were  surprised  and  perplexed 
by  his  refusal,  showed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  salutary 
advice  of  an  inferior  oflicer,^^*^  that  they  should  act  as  they 
would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  ;  that  they 
should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the 
present  distress;  and,  if  they  w^ere  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed 
with  united  and  deliberate  counsels  in  the  election  of  a  law- 
ful sovereign.  While  they  debated,  a  few  voices  saluted 
Jovian,  who  was  no  more  thnnjirst^'^^  of  the  domestics,  with 
the  names  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  The  tumultuary 
acclamation  *  was  instantly  repeated  by  the  guards  who 
surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the 
extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince,  astonished  with 
his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invested  with  the  Imperial 
ornaments,  and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 
generals,  whose  favor  and  protection  he  so  lately  solicited. 
The  strongest  recommendation  of  Jovian  ^vns  the  merit  of 
his  father,  Count  Varronian,  wlio  enjoyed,  in  honorable 
retirement,  the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the  obscure 
freedom  of  a  private  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for 
wine  and  women ;  yet  he  supported,  with  credit,  the  char- 
acter of  a  Christian  ^"^  and  a  soldier.  Without  being  con- 
spicuous for  any  of  the  ambitious  qualifications  which  excite 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  mankind,  the  comely  person  of 
Jovian,  his  cheerful  temper,  and  familiar  wit,  had  gained 

100  Honoratior  aliquis  miles;  perhaps  Amniianus  himself.  The  modest  and 
judicious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at  which  he  was  undoubt- 
edly present  (xxv.  5). 

^^^  The  primus  or  primlcerius  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator;  and  though 
only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  duUes.  Cod.  Theodosian.  1.  vi.  tit. 
xxiv.     These  jjrivileges  are  perhaps  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Jovian. 

!<>'-'  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  22),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  3),  and 
Theodoret  (1.  iv.  c.  1),  ascT'ibe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  confessor,  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign;  and  piously  suppose  that  he  refused  the  purple,  till  ihe  whole 
army  unanimously  exclaimed  that  they  were  Christiajis.  Ainmianus,  calmly 
pursning  liis  nanative,  overthrows  the  legend  by  a  single  sentence.  Hostiis  pro 
Joviano  extisque  inapectis,  pronuntiatum  est,  &c.,  xxv.  6. 


*  The  soldiers  ."supposed  that  the  acclamations  proclaimed  the  name  of  Julian, 
restored,  as  they  fondly  thought,  to  health,  not  that  of  Jovian.    Amm.  in  loc. — M, 
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the  affection  of  his  fellow-sohliers ;  and  the  generals  of  both 
parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular  election,  wliich  liad  not  been 
conducted  by  the  arts  of  their  enemies.  The  pride  of  this 
unexpected  elevation  was  moderated  by  the  just  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  same  day  might  terminate  the  life  and  reign 
of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing  voice  of  necessity  was 
obeyed  without  delay;  and  the  first  orders  issued  by  Jovian, 
a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor  had  expired,  were  to  pros- 
ecute a  march,  which  could  alone  extricate  the  Romans  from 
their  actual  distress.-^^^ 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed  by 
his  fears;  and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his  deliver- 
ance. The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of  Julian,  which  a 
deserter  revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor,  inspired  the  de- 
sponding monarch  with  a  sudden  confidence  of  victory.  He 
immediately  detached  the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten 
thousand  Immo7^tals,^'^^  to  second  and  support  the  pursuit ; 
and  discharged  the  whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  The  .rear-guard  was  thrown 
into  disorder ;  the  renowned  legions,  which  derived  their 
titles  from  Diocletian,  and  his  warlike  colleague,  were  broke 
and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants  ;  and  three  tribunes 
lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  stop  the  flight  of  their  sol- 
diers. The  battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persever- 
ing valor  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with 
a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants ;  and  the  army, 
after  marching  and  fighting  a  long  summer's  day,  arrived, 
in  the  evening,  at  Samara,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  Ctesiphon.^^^  On  the  ensuing  day, 
the  Barbarians,   instead  of  harassing  the  march,  attacked 

^03  Ammianxi3  (xxv.  10)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait  of  Jovian  ; 
to  which  the  j'ounger  Victor  has  added  some  remarkable  strokes.  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  pp.  1-238)  has  composed  an  elaborate  history 
of  his  short  reign  ;  a  work  remarkably  distinguished  by  elegance  of  style,  critical 
disquisition,  and  religious  prejudice. 

i*^  Regius  equitatus.  It  appears,  from  Procopius,  that  the  Immortals,  so 
famous  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  may  use  that  improper 
word,  by  the  Sassanides.     Brison  de  Kegno  Persico,  p.  268.  &c. 

I'J^The  obscure  villages  of  (he  inland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor  can 
■we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell ;  but  M.  D'Anville  has  demonstrated 
the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  aiul  Dura,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
(Geographie  Ancienne,  tom.  ii.  p.  248.  L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigro,  pp,  95, 97.)  In  the 
ninth  century,  Sumere,  or  Suinara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  of  name,  the 
royal  residence  of  the  khalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.* 


*  Sermanray,  called  by  the  Arabs  Samira,  where  D  Anville  placed  Samara,  is 
too  much  to  the  south,  and  is  a  modern  town  built  by  Caliph  Motasen.  Serra- 
man-rai  means,  in  Arabic,  it  rejoices  every  one  who  sees  it.  St.  Martin,  iii.  133. 
— M. 
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the  camp  of  Jovian  ;  which  had  been  seated  in  a  deep  and 
sequestered  valley.  From  tlie  hills,  the  archers  of  Persia 
insulted  ai  d  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries  ;  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  desperate  courage 
through  the  Praetorian  gate,  was  cut  in  pieces,  after  a 
doubtful  conflict,  near  the  Imperial  tent.  In  the  succeed- 
ing night,  the  camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by  the  lofty 
dikes  of  the  river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  inces- 
santly exposed  to  the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens, 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  city  of  Dura,^^^  four  days  after 
the  death  of  Julian.  The  Tigris  was  still  on  their  left; 
their  hopes  and  provisions  were  almost  consumed  ;  and  the 
impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondly  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  far  distant,  re- 
quested their  new  sovereign,  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  hazard  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  Avisest  officers,  Jovian  endeavored  to  check  their  rash- 
ness ;  by  representing,  that  if  they  possessed  sufficient  skill 
and  vigor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, 
they  would  only  deliver  themselves  naked  and  defenceless 
to  the  Barbarians,  who  had  occupied  the  opposite  banks. 
Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  importunities,  he  con- 
sented, with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the 
Khine  and  Danube,  should  attem])t  the  bold  adventure, 
which  might  serve  either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  warn- 
ing, for  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
they  swam  the  Tigris,  surprised  an  unguarded  post  of  the 
enemy,  and  displayed  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their 
resolution  and  fortune.  The  success  of  this  trial  disposed  the 
emperor  to  listen  to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  who  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of 
sheep,  oxen,  and  goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fas- 
cines.^^^  Two  important  days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual 
labor ;  and  the  Romans,  who  already  endured  the  miseries  of 
famine,  cast  a  look  of  despair  on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the 
Barbarians;  whose  numbers  and  obstinacy  increased  with  the 
distress  of  the  Imperial  army.^*^^ 

106  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  against  the  rebels  of 
Media  and  Persia  (Polybiut;,  1.  v.  c.  48,  52,  pp.  548,  5r;2,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  8vo). 

">'  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand,  and 
wisely  rejected.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  iii.  pp.  255,  256,  257.  It  anpears,  from 
our  modern  travellers,  that  rafts  floating  on  bladders  perform  the  trade  and  nav- 
igation of  the  Tigris. 

108  The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Jovian  are  related  byAmmianus 
(XXV.  6),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  146,  p.  364),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  pp.  189, 190, 191). 
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In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  spirits  of  the 
Romans  were  revived  by  the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient 
presumption  of  Sapor  had  vanislied :  lie  observed,  with 
serious  concern,  that,  in  tlie  repetition  of  doubtful  combats, 
he  had  lost  liis  most  faithful  and  intre])id  nobles,  his  bravest 
troops,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  train  of  elephants :  and 
the  experienced  monarch  feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of 
despair,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  unexhausted 
powers  of  the  Roman  empire;  which  might  soon  advance 
to  relieve,  or  to  revenge,  the  successor  ot  Julian.  The 
Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  satrap,*  appeared 
in  tlie  camp  of  Jovian  ;  ^^^  and  declared,  that  the  clemency 
of  his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to  signify  the  conditions  on 
which  he  would  consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Ciiesar 
with  the  relics  of  his  captive  army.f  The  hopes  of  safety 
subdued  the  firmness  of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor  was 
compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers,  to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace ;  t  and  the  prasfect 
Sallust  was  immediately  sent,  wdth  the  general  Arinthreus, 
to  understand  the  pleasure  of  the  great  King.  The  crafty 
Persian  delayed,  under  various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreement;  started  difficulties,  required  explanations, 
suggested  expedients,  receded  from  his  concessions,  in- 
creased his  demands,  and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  till  he  had  consumed  the  stock  of  provisions 
which   yet   remained   in   the   camp  of  the  Romans.     Had 

Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairness  of  Libanius,  the  ocular  testimony  of  Eutro- 
pius  (uno  a  Persis  atque  altero  proelio  victus,  x.  17)  must  incline  us  to  suspect 
that  Ammianus  has  been  too  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms. 

1 "'-'  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c  20)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of  national 
vanity.  Tanta  reverentia  nominis  Romaui  fuit,  ut  a  Persis  primus  de  pace 
sermo  haberetur. 


•  He  is  called  Junius  by  John  Malala  ;  the  same,  M.  St.  Martin  conjectures, 
with  a  satrap  of  Gordyeiie  named  Jovianus,  or  Joviniauus  ;  mentioned  in 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,'xviii.  6.— M. 

t  The  Persian  historians  couch  the  message  of  Shah-pour  in  these  Oriental 
terms  :  "I  have  reassembled  my  numerous  army.  I  am  resolved  to  revenge  my 
subjects,  who  have  been  plundered,  made  captives,  and  slain.  It  is  lor  this  that 
I  have  bared  my  arm,  and  girded  my  loins.  If  you  consent  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  to  deliver  up  the  booty  wiiich  has  been  plundered, 
and  to  restore  the  city  of  Nisibis,  which  is  in  Irak,  and  belongs  to  our  empire, 
though  now  in  your  possession,  I  will  sheath  the  sword  of  war;  but  should  you 
refuse  these  terms,  the  hoofs  of  my  horse,  which  are  hard  as  steel,  shall  elface 
the  name  of  the  Romans  from  the  earth  ;  a)id  my  glorious  ciintter,  that  destroys 
like  lire,  shall  exterminate  the  people  of  your  empire."'  These  authorities  do 
not  mention  the  death  of  Julian.    Malcolm's  Persia,  i   87.— M. 

t  The  Paschal  chronicle,  not,  as  M.  St.  Martin  says,  supported  by  John 
Malala,  places  the  mission  of  this  ambassador  before  the  death  of  Julian.  Tho 
king  of  Persia  was  then  in  Persarmenia,  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Julian  ;  he 
only  arrived  at  the  army  subsequent  to  that  event.  St.  Martin  adopts  this  view, 
and  finds  or  extorts  support  for  it,  from  Libanius  and  Ammianus,  iii.  158.— M. 
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Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a  bold  and-  prudent 
measure,  he  would  have  continued  his  march,  with  unre- 
mitting diligence  ;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have 
suspended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians;  and,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely  reached 
the  fruitful  province  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  only  of 
one  hundred  miles. ^^*^  The  irresolute  emperor,  instead  of 
breaking  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected  his  fate 
with  patient  resignation  ;  and  accepted  the  humiliating  con- 
ditions of  peace  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
refuse.  The  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to 
the  Persian  monarchy.  He  acquired,  by  a  single  article,  the 
impregnable  city  of  Nisibis  ;  which  had  sustained,  in  three 
successive  sieges,  the  effort  of  his  arms.  Singara,  and  the 
castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, were  likewise  dismembered  from  the  empire.  It  was 
considered  as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
fortresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects  ;  but 
the  conqueror  rigorously  insisted,  that  the  Romans  should 
forever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.f  A 
peace,  or  rather  a  long  truce,  of  thirty  years,  was  stipulated 
between  the  hostile  nations  ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  solemn  oaths  and  religious  ceremonies ;  and 
hostages  of  distinguished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered 
to  secure  the  performance  of  the  conditions."^ 

The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  saw  with  indignation  the 
sceptre  of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Christian 
successor,  professes  to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in 
contenting  himself  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  If  he  had  stretched  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the 
claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might  liave  been  secure,  says 
Libanius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refusal.     If  he  had  fixed, 

^J''  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Animianus,  a  soldier  and  a 
spectator.  Yet  it  is  ditricult  to  understand  how  the  mountains  of  Corduene  could 
extend  over  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  low  as  the  conflux  of  the  Ti<^ri8  and  the  great 
Zab  ;  or  how  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  could  march  one  hundred  miles  in 
four  days.* 

1"  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  AmmianuB 
(xxv.  7),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142,  p.  364),Zosimii8  (1.  iii.  PP.  1^^.  im\  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (Orat.  iv.  pp.  117,  W^,  who  imputes  the  distress  to  Julian,  the  deliver- 
ance to  Jovian),  and  Eutropius  (x.  17).  The  last-mentioned  writer,  who  was 
present  iu  a  military  station,  styles  this  peace  neceesarium  quidem  sed  ignob- 
ilera. 


*  Yet  this  appears  to  be  the  case  (in  modern  maps)  the  march  is  the  diffi- 
culty.—M. 

t  Sapor  availed  himself,  a  few  years  after,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Armenians.    See  St.  M.  iii.  163.— M. 
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as  the  boundary  of  Persia,  the  Orontes,  tlie  Cydnus,  the 
Saiiiiarius,  or  even  the  Thracian  Bospliorus,  flatterers  would 
not  liave  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince 
tlie  timid  monarch,  that  liis  remaining  provinces  would  still 
afford  tlie  most  ample  gratifications  of  power  and  luxury.^^^ 
Without  adopting  in  its  full  force  this  malicious  insinuation, 
Ave  must  acknowledcre,  that  the  conclusion  of  so  ii^nominious 
a  treaty  was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian. 
The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune, 
rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  that  he  might  prevent  the  designs 
of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  establish  his  doubtful  reign  over  the  legions  and  prov- 
inces which  were  still  ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultu- 
ous choice  of  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris."^  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  same  river,  at  no  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  fatal  station  of  Dura,^^*  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
without  generals  or  guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned, 
above  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native  country,  to 
the  resentment  of  a  victorious  monarch.  The  difference  of 
their  conduct  and  success  dej^ended  much  more  on  their 
character  than  on  their  situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resign- 
ing themselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and  private  views 
of  a  single  person,  the  united  councils  of  the  Greeks  were  in- 
spired by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  assembly  ; 
where  the  mind  of  each  citizen  is  filled  Avith  the  love  of 
glory,  the  pride  of  freedom,  and  the  contempt  of  death. 
Conscious  of  their  superiority  over  the  Barbarians  in  arms 
and  discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to  ca- 
pitulate :  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience, 
courage,  and  military  skill ;  and  the  memorable  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  insulted  the  Aveakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy. ^^^ 

As  the  price  of  liis  diss^raceful  concessions,  the  emperor 
might  perhaps  have  stipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry 

"2  Libanius,  Orf.t.  Parent,  c.  143,  pp.  .':64,  ."65. 

"^  CoiiUiiionibus  ....  dispendiosis  Koinanre  reipublicreimpositis  ....  qui- 
bus  cupidior  rcgni  quain  gloriie  Jovianus,  imperio  rudis,  atlquievit.  Sextus 
Rufus  de  Proviiiciis,  c.  20.  La  Bleterie  has  expressedj  in  a  long,  direct  oration, 
these  epecious  considerations  of  public  and  private  interest  ^Hist.  de  Jovien, 
torn.  i.  p.  39,  &c.). 

"*  Tlie  generals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus  (Anabasis,  L  ii.  p. 
156,  1.  iii.  p.  2"2G),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  -lOO  feet  broad,  which  falls  into 
the  Tigris  fourteen  hours  below  Mosul.  The  error  of  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the 
greater  and  lesser  Zah  the  names  of  the  }Vo//  (Lycus),  and  the  Goat  (Capros). 
They  created  these  animals  to  attend  the  Tigej-  of  the  Kast. 

"5  The  Ct/rop<c(fia  is  vague  and  languid  ;  the  Anabasis  circumstantial  and 
animated.    Such  is  the  eternal  dillereuce  between  fiction  and  truth. 
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llomans  sliould  be  plentifully  supplied ;  "^  and  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which 
was  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But,  if 
Jovian  presumed  to  solicit  those  equitable  terms,  they  were 
sternly  refused  by  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  East,  whose 
clemency  had  pardoned  the  invaders  of  his  country.  The 
Saracens  sometimes  intercepted  the  stragglers  of  the  march; 
but  the  generals  and  troops  of  Sapor  respected  the  cessation 
of  arms ;  and  Jovian  Avas  suffered  to  explore  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  small  ves- 
sels, which  had  been  saved  from  the  conflagration  of  the 
fleet,  performed  the  most  essential  service.  They  first  con- 
veyed the  emperor  and  his  favorites  ;  and  afterwards  trans- 
ported, in  many  successive  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the 
army.  But,  as  every  man  was  anxious  for  his  personal 
safety,  and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the  hostile  shore, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow  re- 
turns of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on  light 
hurdles,  or  inflated  skins  ;  and,  drawing  after  them  their 
horses,  attempted,  with  various  success,  to  swim  across  the 
river.  Many  of  these  daring  adventurers  were  swallowed 
by  the  waves  ;  many  others,  who  were  carried  along  by  the 
^violence  of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice  or 
cruelty  of  the  wild  Arabs  ;  and  the  loss  which  the  army 
sustained  in  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  inferior  to 
the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
were  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they  were  delivered  from 
the  hostile  pursuit  of  the  Barbarians ;  but,  in  a  laborious 
march  of  two  hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  endured  the  Inst  extremities  of  thirst  and  hun- 
ger. They  wej*e  obliged  to  traverse  the  sandy  desert, 
which,  in  the  extent  of  seventy  miles,  did  not  afford  a  sin- 
gle blade  of  sweet  grass,  nor  a  single  spring  of  fi'csh 
water  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhospitable  waste  was  untrod 
by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends  or  enemies.  Whenever  a 
small  measure  of  flour  could  be  discovered  in  the  camp, 
twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily  purchased  with  ten 
pieces  of  gold ;  ^"  the  beasts  of   burden  were  slaughtered 

J16  According  to  Ilufinus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was  stipulated  by 
the  treaty,  and  Tbeodoret  attirms,  that  the  oi>li<j;ation  was  faithfully  discharged 
hy  the  Persians.  Such  a  fact  is  probable,  but  undoubtedly  false.  See  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  702. 

11'  We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  iv.  95),  who  describes  a 
similar  distress  of  Caesar's  array  in  Spain  : — 

Saeva  fames  aderat 


Miles  eget :  toto  censu  nou  prodigus  emit 
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and  devoured ;  and  the  desert  was  strewed  with  tlie  arms 
and  baggage  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  wliose  tattered  gar- 
ments and  meagre  countenances  displayed  their  i:)ast  sufter- 
ings  and  actual  misery.  A  small  convoy  of  provisions 
advanced  to  meet  the  array  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur ;  and 
the  supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the 
fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thilsaphata,"^  the 
emperor  most  graciously  received  the  generals  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  the  remains  of  a  once  flourishing  army  at  length 
rejjosed  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  mes- 
sengers of  Jovian  had  already  proclaimed,  in  the  language 
of  flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return ;  and  the 
new  prince  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure 
the  allegiance  of  t,he  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe,  by 
placing  the  military  command  in  the  hands  of  those  officers, 
who,  from  motives  of  interest,  or  inclination,  would  firmly 
support  the  cause  of  their  benefactor."^ 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  the 
success  of  his  expedition.  They  entertained  a  fond  persua- 
sion that  the  temples  of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  the  East ;  that  Persia  would  be  reduced  to  the 
humble  state  of  a  tributary  province,  governed  by  the  laws 
and  magistrates  of  Pome;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt^ 
the  dress,  and  manners,  and  language  of  their  conquerors  ; 
and  that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would  study  the 
art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian  masters.^-*^  The  progress 
of  the  arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his  communication  with 
the  empire ;  and,  from  the  moment  that  he  passed  the 
Tigris,  his  affectionate  subjects  were  ignorant  of  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their  contemplation  of 
fancied  triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumor  of 
his  death  ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after  they  could  no 

Exiguam  Cererem.    Proh  lucri  pallida  tabes  ! 
Nou  deest  prolate  jejunus  venditor  auro. 

See  Guichardt  (Nouveaux  M^moires  Militaires,  torn.  i.  pp.  379-382).  His  analysis 
of  the  two  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa  is  the  noblest  monument  that  has  ever 
been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Caesar, 

ii«M.  D'Anville  (see  his  JNlaps,  and  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  pp.  92,  93)  traces 
their  march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Hatia,  Ur,  and  Thihaphata,  -whicli 
Ammianus  has  mentioned.*  He  does  not  complain  of  tl>e  Samiel,  the  deadly 
hot  wind,  which  Thevenot  (Voyages,  part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  192)  so  much  dreaded. 

11'-*  The  retreat  of  Jovian  ia'described  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  9),  Libanius  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  143,  p.  305),  and  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p."  194). 

1-'^  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  145,  p.  366).  Such  were  the  natural  hopes  and 
wishes  of  a  rhetorician. 


*  Hatra,  now  Kadhr.     Ur,  Kasr  or  Skervidgi.    Thilsaphata  is  unknown.— M. 
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longer  deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event.'^^  The  messen- 
gers of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious  tale  of  a  prudent 
and  necessary  peace  :  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and  more 
sincere,  revealed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ignominous  treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people 
were  filled  with  astonishment  and  grief,  with  indignation 
and  terror,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  unworthy 
successor  of  Julian  relinquished  the  five  provinces  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius  ;  and  that  he 
shamefully  surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important 
city  of  Nisibis,  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the 
East.^-"^  The  deep  and  dangerous  question,  how  far  the  pub- 
lic faith  should  be  observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible 
with  the  public  safety,  was  freely  agitated  in  popular  con- 
versation; and  some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  em- 
peror would  redeem  his  pusillanimous  behavior  by  a  splendid 
act  of  patriotic  perfidy.  The  inflexible  spirit  of  the 
Roman  senate  had  always  disclaimed  the  unequal  conditions 
which  were  extorted  from  the  distress  of  her  captive 
armies ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the  national 
honor,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the  hands  of 
the  Barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of  Jovian 
would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient 
times.-^^^ 

But  the  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  his 
constitutional  authority,  was  the  absolute  master  of  the 
laws  and  arms  of  the  state;  and  the  same  motives  which 
had  forced  him  to  subscribe,  now  pressed  him  to  execute, 
the  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire 
at  the  expense  of  a  few  provinces;  and  the  respectable 
names  of  religion  and  honor  concealed  the  personal  fears 
and  ambition  of  Jovian.  Notwithstanding  the  dutiful  so- 
licitations of  the  inhabitants,  decency,  as  well  as  prudence, 
forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nisibis;  but 

^21  Tho  people  of  Carrhae,  a  city  devoted  to  Paganism,  buried  the  inauspicious 
messenger  under  a  pile  of  stones  (Zosinius,  1.  iii.  p.  196).  Libauius,  when  bo 
received  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  on  his  sword  ;  but  be  recollected  that 
Plato  bad  condemned  suicide,  and  that  be  must  live  to  compose  the  Panegyric  of 
Julian  (Libanius  de  Vita  sua,  torn,  ii.  pp.  45,  46). 

1"  Ammianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  admitte<l  as  fair  and  credible  witnesses  of 
the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  Antioch  reviled  an  ignominious 
peace,  which  exposed  them  to  the  Persians,  on  a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier 
(Excerpt.  Valesiana,  p.  845,  ex  Jobanne  Antiocheno). 

123  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  pp.  212-227),  though  a 
severe  casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  liis 
promise:  since  he  cou/d  not  dismember  the  empire,  nor  alienate,  without  their 
consent,  the  allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have  never  found  much  delight  or 
instruction  in  eucn  political  metaphysics. 
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the  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the  ambassador 
of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the  citadel  the 
standard  of  the  X^rreat  King,  and  proclaimed,  in  his  name, 
the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.  The  principal 
citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had  confided 
in  the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet.  They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at  least,  not 
to  deliver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  Barbarian 
tyrant,  exasperated  by  the  three  successive  defeats  which  he 
had  experienced  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  pos- 
sessed arms  and  courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of  their 
country ;  they  requested  only  the  permission  of  using  them 
in  their  own  defence ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted 
their  independence,  they  should  implore  the  favor  of  being 
again  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  his  subjects.  Their  argu- 
ments, their  eloquence,  their  tears,  were  ineffectual.  Jovian 
alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the  sanctity  of  oaths ;  and,  as 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown 
of  gold,  convinced  the  citizens  of  their  hopeless  condition, 
the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim,  "  O  emper- 
or !  may  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of  your 
dominions ! "  Jovian,  who  in  a  few  weeks  had  assumed 
the  habits  of  a  prince,^-^  was  displeased  with  freedom,  and 
offended  with  truth :  and  as  he  reasonably  supposed,  that 
the  discontent  of  the  people  might  incline  them  to  subm.it 
to  the  Persian  government,  he  published  an  edict,  under 
pain  of  death,  that  they  should  leave  the  city  within  the 
term  of  three  days.  Ammianus  has  delineated  in  lively 
colors  the  scene  of  universal  despair,  which  he  seems  to 
have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  comf)assion.^-^  The  martial 
youth  deserted,  with  indignant  grief,  the  walls  which  they 
liad  so  gloriously  defended :  the  disconsolate  mourner 
dropped  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or  husband, 
which  must  soon  be  profaned  by  tlie  rude  hand  of  a  Barba- 
rian master ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the  threshold,  and 
clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house  where  he  had  passed  the 
cheerful  and  careless  hours  of  infancv.  The  hio^hways  were 
crowded  with  a  trembling  multitude :  the  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  sex,  and  age,  Avere  lost  in  the  general  calamity. 
Every  one    strove  to  bear    away  some  fragment  from  the 

i-'i  At  Nisibis  be  performed  a  royal  act.  A  bra^e  officer,  his  namesake,  who 
had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from  supper,  thrown  into  a, 
well,  and  stoned  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial  or  evidence  oi  guilt. 
Ammian.  xxv.  8. 

1-3  See  xxv.  9,  and  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  pp.  194, 195. 
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wreck  of  his  fortunes ;  and  as  they  could  not  command  the 
immediate  service  of  an  adequate  number  of  horses  or 
wagons,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  them  the  greatest 
part  of  their  valuable  effects.  The  savage  insensibility  of 
Jovian  appears  to  have  aggravated  the  hardsliips  of  these 
unliappy  fugitives.  They  were  seated,  however,  in  a  new- 
built  quarter  of  Amida;  and  that  rising  city,  with  the  reen- 
forcement  of  a  very  considerable  colony,  soon  recovered  its 
former  splendor,  and  became  the  caj^ital  of  JVIesopotamia.^-'' 
Similar  orders  were  despatched  by  the  emperor  for  the 
evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  cjustle  of  the  Moors ;  and  for 
the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  tlie  fruits  of  his  victory;  and 
this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been  considered  as  a 
memorable  aera  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  predecessor  of  Jovian  liad  sometimes  relinquished  the 
dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable  provinces ;  but,  since 
the  foundation  of  tlie  city,  the  genius  of  Rome,  the  god 
Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  had 
never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious  enem3^^-'^ 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  engagements,  which 
the  voice  of  his  peo])le  might  liave  tempted  him  to  violate, 
he  hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  liis  disgrace,  and  pro- 
ceeded witli  liis  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Antioch.^'^* 
Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal,  he  w^as 
prompted,  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last 
honors  on  the  remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign :  ^^  and 
Procopius,  who  sincerely  bew^ailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman, 
was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  under  the 
decent  pretence  of  conducting  the  funeral.  The  corpse  of 
Julian  was  transported  from  Nisibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow 
march  of  fifteen  days;  and,  as  it  passed  through  the  cities 
of  the  East,  was  saluted  by  the  hostile  factions,  with  mourn- 
ful lamentations  and  clamorous  insults.  The  Pagans  already 
placed  their  beloved  hero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose 
worship  he  had  restored ;  while  the  invectives  of  the  Chris- 
es* Chron.  Paschal,  p.  300.  The  ecclesiastical  NotitijB  may  be  consulted. 
»27  Zosinuis,  1.  iii,  pp.  192,  193.  Seitus  liufus  de  Prov^nciis,  c.  29.  Augustin  de 
Civitat.  Dei.  1.  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  position  must  be  applied  and  interpreted 
with  Koiiie  caution. 

i'^*  Ammiaiius,  xxv.  9.  Zwsimus,  1.  iii.  p.  196.  He  might  be  edax,  et  vino 
Venerique  indulgens.  But  I  ugree  with  LaBleterie  (torn.  i.  pp.  148-154)  in  reject- 
ing the  foolisli  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap.  Suidain)  celebrated  at  Antioch, 
by  the  emperor,  h.is  wifi.,  and  a  troop  of  concubines. 

J^J  The  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie  (toni.  i.  pp.  156-209)  handsomely  exposes  the  brutal 
bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian  to  the  dogs,  ne  cespititia 
quidem  sepultura  dignus. 

Vol.  II.— 26 
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tians  pursued  the  soul  of  the  Apostate  to  hell,  and  his  body 
to  the  grave. ^^^  One  party  lamented  the  approaciiing  ruin 
of  their  altars ;  the  other  celebrjited  tlic  marvellous  deliver- 
ance of  the  church.  The  Christians  applauded,  in  lofty  and 
ambiguous  strains,  the  stroke  of  divine  vengeance,  which 
had  been  so  long  suspended  over  the  guilty  head  of  Julian. 
They  acknowledged  that  the  death  of*  the  tyrant,  at  the  in- 
stant lie  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  revealed  to  the 
saints  of  Egj^pt,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia ;  ^^^  and  instead  of 
suffering  him  to  fall  by  the  Persian  darts,  their  indiscretion 
ascribed  the  heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of  some  mortal 
or  immortal  champion  of  the  faith.^^^  Sucli  imprudent  dec- 
larations were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice,  or  credulity, 
of  their  adversaries  ;  ^^^  who  darkly  insinuated,  or  conii- 
dently  asserted,  that  the  governors  of  the  cluirch  liad 
instigated  and  directed  the  fanaticism  of  a  domestic  assaf^;- 
sin.^^^  Above  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  the 
charge  was  solemnly  and  vehemently  urged,  in  a  public  ora- 
tion, addressed  by  Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 
His  suspicions  are  unsupported  by  fact  or  argument;  and 
we  can  only  esteem  the  generous  zeal  of  the  sophist  of 
Antioch  for  the  cold  and  neglected  ashes  of  his  friend. ^^^ 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in 
the  triumphs,  of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should 
be  corrected  by  that  of  satire  and  ridicule ;  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the  glory 

'30  Compare  tlio  sophist  and  the  saint  (Libanius,  Monod.  torn.  ii.  p.  251,  and 
Orat.  Parent,  c.  145,  p.  367,  c.  156,  p. 377,  with  Gregory  Nazianz.en,  Orat.  iv.  \^\}. 
125-13-).  The  Christian  orator  faintly  mutters  pome  exhortations  to  modesty 
and  forgiveness  ;  but  h3  is  well  satisfied,  that  the  real  sulferings  of  Julian  will 
far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments  of  Ixion  or  Tantalus. 

131  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  549)  has  collected  these  visions. 
Some  saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the  night  on  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, &c. 

J^i  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  2)  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  tyrannicide;  but  the 
■whole  passage,  which  a  Jesuit  miglit  have  translated,  is  prudently  suppressed  by 
the  president  Cousin. 

'^  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  rumor  was  scattered, 
telo  cecidisse  Romano.  It  was  carried,  by  some  deserters,  to  the  Persian  camp; 
and  the  Komans  were  reproache<l  as  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  by  Sapor  and 
his  subjects  (Ammian.  xxv.  6.  Libanius  de  ulciscenda  Juliani  nece,  c.  xiii.  p. 
162, 163).  It  was  urged,  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim 
the  promised  reward  (Liban.  Oiat.  Parent,  c.  141,  p.  3fi.1).  But  the  flying  horse- 
man, who  darted  the  fat.'il  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  efl'ect ;  or  he  might 
be  slain  in  the  same  action.     Ammianiis  neither  feels  nor  in-pires  a  suspicion. 

134*  OoTt?  ivT6\i\v  ttAtjuxLv  t<P  <r(f>u>v  avrvtv  anxouTt.  I'his  dark  and  ambiguous 
expression  may  point  to  Athanasius,  the  first,  without  a  rival,  of  the  Chilstiau 
clergy  (Libanius  de  ulcis.  Jul.  nece,  c.  5,  p.  149.  La  Bleterie,  Hist,  de  Jovien, 
torn.  i.  p.  179). 

135  xhe  orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Gr»c.  torn.  vii.  pp.  145-179)  scatters  suspi- 
cions, demands  an  iiKiuiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofs  might  still  bo  obtainotl. 
He  ascribes  the  success  of  theHuus  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  revenging  Julian's 
d^ath. 
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of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections  should  not 
be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  tlie  world. ^•^'^  This  custom  was 
practiced  in  the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who 
resented  his  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited, 
witli  the  applause  of  a  Christian  audience,  the  lively  and  ex- 
ao-o-erated  representation  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor.  Ilis  various  character  and  singular  man- 
ners afforded  an  am})le  scope  for  ])leasantry  and  ridicule. ^^^ 
In  the  exercise  of  his  uncommon  talents,  he  often  descended 
below  the  majesty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transformed 
into  Diogenes ;  the  philosopher  was  degraded  into  a  priest. 
The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by  excessive  vanity  ;  his 
superstition  disturbed  the  ])eace,  and  endangered  the  safety, 
of  a  mighty  empire ;  and  his  irregular  sallies  were  the  less 
entitled  to  indulgence,  as  they  appeared  to  be  tlie  laborious 
efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of  Julian 
were  interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  but  his  stately  tomb, 
which  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  baidcsof  the  cold  and  limpid 
Cydnus,^^^  was  displeasing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved 
and  revered  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The 
philosopher  expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish,  that  the  dis- 
ciple of  Plato  might  liave  rejjosed  amidst  the  groves  of  the 
academy  ;^"^  while  the  soldier  exclaimed,  in  bolder  accents, 
that  the  ashes  of  Julian  should  have  been  mingled  with 
those  of  Ca3sar,  in  tlie  field  of  Mars,  and  among  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Roman  virtue. ^^*^  The  history  of  ])rinces  does 
not  very  freouently  renew  the  example  of  a  similar  com- 
petition. 

135  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that  frugal 
emperor,  anxiously  inquired,  how  much  it  cost.  Fourscoie  thousand  pounds 
(centies).  Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber. 
Sucton.  in  Vespasian,  c.  19,  with  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Grouovius. 

13?  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  pp.  119, 120)  compares  this  supposed  ignominy  and  ridicule 
to  the  funeral  honors  of  Coustantius,  whose  body  was  chanted  over  Mount 
Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels. 

1  8  Quiiitus  Curtius.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions  has  been 
often  censured.  Yet  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  <lescribe  a  river, 
whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

^33  Lib.'inius,  Orat.  I'arent.  c.  15fi,  p.  377.  Yet  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude 
the  libra]] ty  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the  tomb  of  Julian  {de  ulcis. 
Jul.  nece,  c,  7.  p.  l.'J2). 

1*^  Cujus  suprema  ct  cineres,  si  qui  tunc  justfe  consuleret,  non  Cydnus  videre 
deberet,  quamvis  gratissimuH  amnis  et  liquidus  :  sed  Md  perpetuandam  glo:iara 
recte  factorum  pra;terlanibere  Tiberis,  intersecans  urbem  ateruam,  divorumquo 
veterum  mouumenta  prsestringens.    Ammian.  xxv.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    GOVERNMENT     AND    DEATH   OF    JOVIAN. ELECTION    OF 

VALENTINIAN,    WHO    ASSOCIATES     HIS     BROTHER    VALENS, 
AND    MAKES    THE    FINAL    DIVISION  OF    THE    EASTERN  AND 

WESTERN   EMPIRES. REVOLT  OF    PROCOPIUS. CIVIL  AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ADMINISTRATION. GERMANY. BRITAIN. 

AFRICA. THE    EAST. THE    DANUBE. DEATH    OF    VAL- 
ENTINIAN.  HIS    TWO    SONS,  GRATIAN    AND    VALENTINIAN 

II.,    SUCCEED    TO    THE    WESTERN    EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of  the 
empire  in  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation.  The 
Roman  army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a  neces- 
sary, treaty;^  and  the  first  moments  of  peace  were  conse- 
crated by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity of  the  church  and  state.  The  indiscretion  of  his  pre- 
decessor, instead  of  reconciling,  had  artfully  fomented  the 
religious  war :  and  the  balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve 
between  the  hostile  factions,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the 
contest,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival 
claims  of  ancient  possession  and  actual  favor.  The  Chris- 
tians had  forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Pagans 
had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  church.  In  private  families, 
the  sentiments  o^  nature  w^ere  extinguished  by  the  blind  fury 
of  zeal  and  revenge ;  the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated 
or  abused ;  the  cities  of  the  East  were  stained  with  blood  ; 
and  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in  the 
bosom  of  their  country.  Jovian  was  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Cliristianity ;  and  as  he  marched  from  Nisibis  to 
Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  the  Labarum  of  Constan- 
tine,  whicli  was  again  displayed  at  the  head  of  the  legions, 
announced  to  the  ])eople  the  faith  of  their  new  emperor.  As 
soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  transmitted  a  circular 
epistle  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces  ;  in  which  he  con- 
fessed the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal  establishment, 

1  The  medals  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with  victories,  laurel  crowns,  and  prostrate 
captives.  Ducange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  52.  Flattery  is  a  foolish  suicide ;  she 
destroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
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of  the  Christian  relisrion.  The  insidious  edicts  of  Julian  were 
abolished;  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were  restored  and 
enlarged ;  and  Jovian  condescended  to  lament,  that  the  dis- 
tress of  the  times  obliged  him  to  diminish  the  measure  of 
charitable  distributions.-^  The  Christians  were  unanimous 
in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  they  bestowed  on  the 
pious  successor  of  Julian.  But  they  were  still  ignorant 
what  creed,  or  what  synod,  he  would  choose  for  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  peace  of  the  church  immediately  re- 
vived those  eager  disputes  which  had  been  suspended  during 
the  -season  of  persecution.  The  episcopal  leaders  of  the 
contending  sects,  convinced,  from  experience,  how  much 
their  fate  would  depend  on  the  earliest  impressions  that  were 
made  on  the  mind  of  an  untutored  soldier,  hastened  to  the 
court  of  Edessa,  or  Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  East  were 
crowded  with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each  other  in 
the  holy  race:  the  apartments  of  the  j^alace  resounded  with 
their  clamors  ;  and  the  ears  of  the  prince  were  assaulted,  and 
perhaps  astonished,  by  the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical 
argument  and  passionate  invective.^  The  moderation  of 
Jovian,  who  recommended  concord  and  charity,  and  referred 
the  disputants  to  the  sentence  of  a  future  council,  was  inter- 
preted as  a  symptom  of  indifference ;  but  his  attachment  to 
the  Nicene  creed  was  at  length  discovered  and  declared,  by 
the  reverence  which  he  expressed  for  the  celestial^  virtues 
of  the  great  Athanasius.  The  intrepid  veteran  of  the  faith, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  had  issued  from  his  retreat  on  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  death.  The  acclamations  of  the 
people  seated  him  once  more  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne ; 
and  he  wisely  accepted,  or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of 
Jovian.  The  venerable  figure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm 
courage,  and  insinuating  eloquence,  sustained  the  reputation 
which  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  courts  of  four  succes- 

2  Jovian  restored  to  the  church  rov  apx'^'-°v  Koa-fiov ;  a  forcible  and  compre- 
hensive expression  (Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  5,  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p. 
;329.  Sozoinen,  1.  vi.  c.  3).  The  new  law  which  condemned  the  rape  or  marriage 
of  nuns  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  xxv.  leg.  2)  is  exaggerated  by  Sozomen  ;  who  sup- 
poses, that  an  amorous  glance,  the  adultery  of  the  heart,  was  punished  with 
death  by  the  evangelic  legislator. 

3  Compare  Socrates,  1.  ill.  c.  25,  and  Philostorgius,  1.  vlii.  c.  6,  with  Godefroy's 
Dissertations,  330. 

*  The  word  celestial  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extravagant  flattery  of 
the  eniperor  to  the  archbishop,  Tr]<:  rrpb?  rov  &€ou  tiov  oAtui'  o.u.oiaja-eaj?.  (86e  the 
original  epistle  in  Athanasius,  torn.  ii.  p.  33.)  Gregory  Naziaiizen  (Orat.  xxi.  p. 
392)  celebrates  the  friendship  of  Jovian  and  Athanasius.  The  primate's  journey 
was  advised  by  the  Egyptian  monks  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii.  p.  221). 
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sive  princes.'^  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  confidence,  and 
secured  the  faith,  of  the  Christian  emperor,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  diocese,  and  continued,  with  mature  counsels 
and  undiminished  vigor,  to  direct,  ten  years  longer,^  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the 
Catholic  church.  Before  his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  as- 
sured Jovian  that  his  orthodox  devotion  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  long  and  peaceful  reign.  Athanasius  had  reason  to 
hope,  that  he  should  be  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a  suc- 
cessful prediction,  or  the  excuse  of  a  grateful  though  inef- 
fectual prayer.'^ 

The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied  to  assist  and  guide 
the  natural  descent  of  its  object,  operates  Avith  irresistible 
weight;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace  the 
religious  opinions  which  were  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  sect.^ 
Under  his  reign,  Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and  lasting 
victory ;  and  as  soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was 
withdrawn,  the  genius  of  Paganism,  which  had  been  fondly 
raised  and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecovera- 
bly in  the  dust.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or 
deserted :  the  philosophers,  who  had  abused  their  transient 
favor,  thought  it  prudent  to  shave  their  beards,  and  disguise 
their  profession  ;  and  the  Christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were 
now  in  a  condition  to  forgive,  or  to  revenge,  the  injuries 
which  they  had  suffered  under  the  preceding  reign .^  The 
consternation  of  the  Pagan  world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise 
and  gracious  edict  of  toleration ;  in  which  Jovian  explicitly 
declared,  that  although  he  should  severely  punish  the  sacri- 
legious rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exercise,  with  free- 
dom and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship.     The 

s  Athanasius,  at  the  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  r*!presente<i  by  La  Bleterie 
(Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  pp.  121-148) ;  he  translates  the  singular  and  original  con- 
ferences of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of  Egypt,  and  the  Arian  dopulies-  The 
Abb6  is  not  satisfied  with  the  coarse  pleasantry  of  Jovian  ;  but  his  partiality  for 
Athanasius  assumes,  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

'»  The  true  aira  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties  ('I'illemont, 
]\Icni.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  pp.  719-723).  But  the  date  (A.  D.  37.'',  May  2)  which  seems 
the  most  consistent  with  history  and  reason,  is  ratified  by  his  authentic  life  (Maf- 
fei  Osservazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  iii.  p.  81). 

7  See  the  observations  of  Valesius  and  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  38)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius  ;  which  is  preserved  by 
Theodoret  (1.  r\  c.  3).  In  some  MSS-  this  indiscreet  promise  is  omitted  ;  perhaps 
by  the  Catholics,  jealous  of  the  prophetic  fame  of  their  lender. 

8  Athanasius  (apud  Theodoret,  l.iv.  c.  3)  magnifies  tlie  iniml)er  of  the  orthodox, 
•who  composed  the  whole  world,  ndpf^  oAtywv  tmu  to.  'Ap«iou  (PpoyovyTiou.  This  as- 
sertion was  verified  in  the  space  of  thirtv'  or  forty  years. 

'•'Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Gregory  Nazienzen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  131")  and  Libanius 
(Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  148,  p.  369)  expresses  the  ^/riw// sentiments  of  their  respective 
factions. 
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memory  of  this  law  has  been  preserved  by  the  orator  The- 
mistius,  who  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Constantinople 
to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for  the  new  emperor.  Tlie- 
mistius  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  the  Divine  Nature,  tlie 
facility  of  human  error,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  mind;  and,  with  some  eloquence,  incul- 
cates tlie  principles  of  philosophical  toleration  ;  whose  aid 
Superstition  herself,  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is  not  ashamed 
to  implore.  He  justly  observes,  that  in  the  recent  changes, 
both  religions  had  been  alternately  disgraced  by  the  seeming 
acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes,  of  those  votaries  of  the 
reigning  purple,  who  could  pass,  without  a  reason,  and  with- 
out a  blush,  from  the  church  to  the  temple,  and  from  the 
altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred  table  of  the  Christians.^** 

In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Roman  troops,  who 
were  now  returned  to  Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles;  in  which  they  had  endured  all  the 
hardships  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of  climate.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  services,  their  fatigues,  and  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  timid  and  impatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to  the 
men  and  horses,  a  respite  of  six  weeks.  The  emperor  could 
not  sustain  the  indiscreet  and  malicious  raillery  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Antioch.^^  He  was  impatient  to  possess  the  palace 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  to  prevent  the  ambition  of  some 
competitor,  who  might  occupy  the  vacant  allegiance  of 
"Europe.  But  he  soon  received  the  grateful  intelligence,  that 
his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  the  first  letters  which  he  de- 
spatched from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he  had  delegated 
the  military  command  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  Malarich,  a 
brave  and  faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks  ;  and  to 
his  father-in-law.  Count  Lucillian,  wlio  liad  formerly  distin- 
guished his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Nisibis. 
Malarich  had  declined  an  office  to  which  he  thougiit  himself 
unequal ;  and  Lucillian  was  massacred  at  Uheims,  in  an  acci- 
dental mutiny  of  the  Batavian  cohorts.^^  But  the  moderation 

If  Themistius,  Orat-  v.  pp.  6^71,  edit.  Harduin,  Paris,  1684,  The  Abb<^  de  la 
Bleterie  judiciously  remarks  (Hist,  de  Jovieii,  torn.  i.  p.  199),  that  Sozonien  has 
forgot  the  general  toleratiou  ;  and  Themistius  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Each  of  them  turned  away  from  the  object  which  he  disliked,  and 
ivi:Jaed  to  suppress  the  part  of  the  edict  the  least  honorable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
emperor  Jovian. 

1^  Ot  8e  '  Ai'Tto^e'?  ou)(  Y]Seti)<;  SieKeivro  jrpb?  avvov.  dAX'  enicrKotnTOi  aurbi'  w*5ai<>  kol 
:rapw8iaL<;   Ka'i    toI<;   KaAov/u.eroi?    <f)aiJLMa-(Toi.<;,  {famosis  llbellis).     Johan.  Antiochcn, 

in  Jixcerpt.  Valesian.  p.  845.  The  libels  ot  Antioch  may  be  admitted  on  very 
slight  evidence. 

12  Coni{)are  Ammianns  (xxv.  10),  who  omits  the  nam<^  of  the  Batavians,  with 
Zosimus  (L  iii.  p.  197),  who  removes  the  scene  of  action  from  Kheims  to  Sirmiuii* 
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of  Jovinus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave  the 
intention  of  his  disgrace,  soon  appeased  the  tumult,  and 
confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the  soklicrs.  The  oath  of 
fidelity  was  administered  and  taken,  with  loyal  acclama- 
tions ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Western  armies  ^^  saluted 
their  new  sovereis^n  as  he  descended  from  Mount  Taurus  to 
the  city  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  From  Tyana  he  contin- 
ued his  hasty  march  to  Ancyra,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Galatia  ;  where  Jovian  assumed,  with  liis  infant  son,  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  the  consulship.^*  Dadastana,^^  an  ob- 
scure town,  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  Ancyra  and 
Nice,  was  marked  for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his 
life.  After  indulging  himself  with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an 
intemperate,  supper,  he  retired  to  rest ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  emperor  Jovian  was  found  dead  in  liis  bed.  The 
cause  of  this  sudden  death  was  variously  understood.  By 
some  it  was  ascribed  to  the  consequences  of  an  indigestion, 
occasioned  either  by  the  quantity  of  wine  or  the  quality  of 
the  mushrooms,  which  he  had  swallowed  in  the  evening. 
According  to  others,  he  was  suffocated  in  his  sleep  by  the 
vapor  of  charcoal,  which  extracted  from  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  the  unwholesome  moisture  of  the  fresh  plaster.^^ 
But  the  want  of  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  death  of  a  prince, 
whose  reign  and  person  were  soon  forgotten,  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  circumstance  which  countenanced  the  mali- 
cious whispers  of  poison  and  domestic  guilt.^^  The.  body 
of  Jovian  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with 
his  predecessors,  and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the 
road  by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  Count  Lucillian  ; 
who  still  wept  the  recent  death  of  her  father,  and  was  has- 

13  Quos  capita  scholaruin  orclo  castransis  appellat,  Ammian.  xxv,  10,  and 
Vales,  ad  locum. 

1*  Cujus  vagitus,  pertinaciter  reluctautis,  iie  in  curiili  sella  veheretur  ex  more, 
id  quod  mox  accidit  protendebat.  Augustus  and  liis  successors  respectfully- 
solicited  a  dispensation  of  age  for  the  sons  or  nephews  whom  they  raised  to  the 
coiis;ilship.  But  the  eurule  chair  of  the  lirst  Brutus  had  never  been  dishonored 
by  nn  infant. 

1'  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadastana  125  Roman  miles  from  Nice  ;  117 
from  Ancyra  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  142).  The  pilgrim  of  Bourdeaux,  by  omit- 
ting some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  space  from  242  to  181  miles.  Wesseling,  p. 
574.* 

16  See  Ammianus  (xxv.  10),  Eutropius  (x.  18),  who  might  likewise  be  present, 
Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  26,  ad  ITeliodorum),  Orosius  (vii.  [?1),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c.  (J),  Zosi- 
mus  (1.  iii.  pp.  lul,  lOS),  and  Zonaras  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiii.  pp.  2.'^,  20).  We  cannot  ex- 
pect a  perfect  agreement,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  minute  differences. 

1^  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  usual  candor  and  good  sense,  compares  the 
death  of  the  harmless  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second  Af  ricanus,  who  had  excited 
the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  popular  faction. 


*  Dadastana  is  supposed  to  be  Castabat, 
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tening  to  dry  her  tears  in  the  embraces  of  an  Imperial  hus- 
band. Her  disappointment  and  grief  were  imbittered  by 
the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness.  Six  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Jovian,  his  infant  son  had  been  placed  in  the  curule 
chair,  adorned  with  the  title  of  JVobilissi?niis,  and  the  A'ain 
ensigns  of  the  consulship. .  Unconscious  of  his  fortune,  the 
royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grandfather  assumed  the  name 
of  Varronian,  was  reminded  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  was  the  son  of  an  emptor.  Sixteen  years 
afterwards  he  was  still  alive,  but  he  had  already  been  de- 
prived of  an  eye;  and  his  afflicted  mother  expected  every 
hour,  that  the  innocent  victim  would  be  torn  from  her  arms, 
to  appease,  with  his  blood,  the  suspicions  of  the  reigning 
prince.^^ 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
world  remained  ten  days^^  without  a  master.  The  minis- 
ters and  generals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council ;  to  exer- 
cise their  respective  functions  ;  to  maintain  the  public  order; 
and  peace'ably  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  city  of  Kice  in 
Bithynia,  which  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  election  .^^  In 
a  solemn  assembly  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  em- 
pire, the  diadem  was  again  unanimously  offered  to  the  prse- 
fect  Sallust.  He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  second  refusal :  and 
when  the  virtues  of  the  father  were  alleged  in  favor  of  his 
son,  the  pra^fect,  with  the  firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot, 
declared  to  the  electors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one,  and 
the  unexperienced  youth  of  the  other,  Avere  equally  inca- 
pable of  the  laborious  duties  of  goA^ernment.  Several  can- 
didates v,'ere  proj^osed  ;  and,  after  weighing  the  objections 
of  character  or  situation,  they  were  successively  rejected ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian  was  pronounced,  the 
merit  of  that  officer  united  the  suffrages  of  tlie  whole  assem- 
bly, and  obtained  the  sincere  approbation  of  Sallust  himself. 

^8  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  pp.  33(),  34i,  edit.  Montfaucon.  The  Christian  orator 
attempts  to  comfort  a  widow  by  the  examples  of  illustrious  misfortunes  ;  and 
observes,  that  of  uine  emperors  (including  the  Caesar  GaUus)  who  had  reigned  in 
his  time,  only  two  (Constantine  and  Constantius)  died  a  natural  death.  Such 
vague  consolations  have  never  wiped  away  a  single  tear. 

^'■>  Ten  days  appear  scarcely  sutlicient  for  the  march  and  election.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  1.  Tliat  the  generals  might  command  the  expeditious  use  of  the 
public  posts  for  themselves,  their  attendants,  and  messengers.  2.  Tluvt  the  troops, 
for  the  ease  of  the  cities,  marched  in  many  divisions ;  and  that  the  head  of  the 
column  might  arrive  at-  Nice,  when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancyra. 

-'*  Ammianus,  xxvi.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p-  198.  Philostorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  8,  and 
Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  334.  Philostorgius,  who  appears  to  have  obtained  some 
curious  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes  the  choi<'e  of  Valentinian  to  the  prse- 
fect  Sallust,  the  master-general  Arint.heus.  Dagalaiithiis  count  of  the  domestics, 
and  the  patrician  Datianus.  whose  pressing  recommendations  from  Ancyra  had  a 
weighty  influence  in  the  election. 
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Valentinian  ^^  was  the  son  of  Count  Gratian,  a  native  of 
Cibalis,  in  Pannonin,  wlio  from  an  obscure  condition  had 
raised  liimself,  by  matchless  strenii,!!!  and  dexterity,  to  the 
military  commands  of  Africa  and  Britain  ;  from  which  he 
retired  with  an  ample  fortune  and  suspicious  integrity.  Tlie 
raidv  and  services  of  Gratian  contriI>uted,  however,  to  smooth 
the  first  steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son  ;  and  afforded  him 
an  early  opportunity  of  displaying  tliose  solid  and  useful  qual- 
ifications, which  raised  his  character  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  person  of  Valentinian  was  tall, 
graceful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance,  dee]  ly 
marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spirit,  inspired  his 
friends  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  fear ;  and,  to  second 
the  efforts  of  his  undaunted  courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had 
inherited  the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution. 
By  the  habits  ot  chastity  and  temperance,  which  restrain  the 
appetites  and  invigorate  the  faculties,  Valentinian  preserved 
his  own  and  the  public  esteem.  The  avocations  of  a  mili- 
tary life  had  diverted  his  youth  from  the  elegant  pursuits  of 
literature  ;  f  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  and  the 
arts  of  rhetoric ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never 
disconcerted  by  timid  perplexity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as 
the  occasion  prompted  him,  to  deliver  his  decided  senti- 
ments with  bold  and  ready  elocution.  The  laws  of  martial 
discipline  were  the  only  laws  that  he  had  studied ;  and  he 
was  soon  distinguished  by  the  laborious  diligence,  and  in- 
flexible severity,  with  which  he  discharged  and  enforced  the 
duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked  the 
danger  of  disgrace,  by  the  contem])t  which  he  publicly  ex- 
pressed for  the  reigning  religion  ;  '-^  and  it  should  seem,  from 
his  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  indiscreet  and  unseason- 
able freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  effect  of  military  s];irit, 
rather  than  of  Christian  zeal.     He  was  pardoned,  liowever, 

21  Amniiarma  (xxx.  7,  9)  and  the  yotinger  Victor  have  furnished  the  portrait  of 
A'alentinian,  whic  li  iiaturallj'  precedes  and  illustrates  the  history  of  his  reitrn.* 

--At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  emperor  to  the  tnble,  ho 
struck  a  priest,  who  had  presumed  to  purify  hini  with  lustial  water  (Sozomen,  1. 
\i.  c.  6.  Theodore!,  1.  iii.  c.  15).  Such  public  deliance  nught  become  Valen- 
tinian ;  but  it  could  leave  no  room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher 
Maximus,  which  supposes  eome  more  private  oftenc'e  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  pp.  200,  201). 


*  Symmachus,  in  a  fragment  of  an  (^ration  published  by  ^T.  Mai.  describes 
Valentinian  as  born  among  the  snows  of  lUyna.  and  habitnaled  to  military  labor 
amid  the  heat  and  dust  of  Libya  :  genitiis  in  fvigoribus,  educatus  in  solibus. 
Sym.  Orat.  Frag.  edit.  Niebuhr,  p.  5. — M. 

t  According  to  Aminianus,he  wrote  elegantly,  and  was  slcilled  in  painting  and 
modelling.    Scribens  decore,  veuust6que  pijigens  et  lingeus,  xxx.  7.— M. 
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and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who  esteemed  Lis  merit ; -^ 
and  in  the  various  events  of  the  Persian  war,  lie  improved 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Rhine.  The  celerity  and  success  Avith  Avhich  he  exe- 
cuted an  important  conimission,  recommended  him  to  tlie 
favor  of  Jovian  ;  and  to  the  honorable  command,  of  tlie 
second  school  or  company,  of  Targeteers,  of  the  domestic 
guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his 
quarters  at  Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned, 
without  guilt  and  without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  the  absolute  government  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals  at  Nice  was 
of  little  moment,  unless  it  were  conlirnicd  by  the  voice  of 
the  army.  The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  long  observed  the 
irregular  fluctuations  of  popular  assemblies,  proposed,  under 
pain  of  death,  that  none  of  those  persons,  Avhose  rank  in  the 
service  might  excite  a  party  in  their  favor,  should  appear  in 
public  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the 
prevalence  of  ancient  superstition,  that  a  whole  day  was 
voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous  interval,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  intercalation  of  the  Bissextile.^^  At  length, 
when  the  hour  was  supposed  to  be  propitious,  Valentin ian 
showed  himself  from  a  lofty  tribunal ;  the  judicious  choice 
was  applauded ;  and  the  new  prince  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  the  purple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  troops,  who  were  disposed  in  martial  order  round  tlie 
tribunal.  But  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  address 
the  armed  multitude,  a  busy  whis])er  was  accidentally  started 
in  the  ranks,  and  insensibly  swelled  into  a  loud  and  imperi- 
ous clamor,  that  he  should  name,  without  delay,  a  colleague 
in  the  empire.  The  intrepid  calmness  of  Valentinian  ob- 
tained silence,  and  commanded  respect,  and  he  thus  addressed 
the  assembly:  "A  few  minutes  since  it  was  in  your  power, 
fellow-soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
station.  Judging,  from  the  testimony  of  my  past  life,  that 
I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me  on  the  throne.     It 

23  Socrates,  1.  iv.  A  previous  exile  to  Melitene,  or  Thebais  (the  first  might  be 
possible),  is  interposed  by  Sozomeii  (1.  vi.  c.  6)  and  Philostorgius  (1.  vii.  c.  7,  with 
Godefi  oy's  Dissertations,  p.  293). 

2*  Ammianus,  in  a  long,  because  unseasonable,  digression  (xxvi.  l,and  Valesius, 
ad  locum),  rashly  supposes  that  he  understands  an  astronomical  question,  of 
which  his  readers  are  ignorant.  It  is  treated  with  more  judgment  and  i)ropricly 
by  Censoi-inus  (de  Die  Natali,  e.  20)  and  Macrobins  (Saturnal.  i.  c.  12-16).  Tlie 
appellation  of  Jl'iRsextile,  which  marks  the  inauspicious  year  (Augiistin.  ad  Jan- 
uarium.  Epist.  ll'j),  is  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  calenda 
of  March. 
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is  now  mj/  duty  to  consult  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  re- 
public. The  weight  of  the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too  great 
for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
limits  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life  ;  and 
far  from  declining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the  assistance  of 
a  worthy  colleague.  But,  where  discord  may  be  fatal,  the 
choice  of  a  faithful  friend  requires  mature  and  serious  delib- 
eration. That  deliberation  shall  be  m?/ care.  Let  yaz^r  con- 
duct be  dutiful  and  consistent.  Retire  to  your  quarters, 
refre^h  your  minds  and  bodies  ;  and  expect  the  accustomed 
donative  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor."  ^^  The  aston- 
ished troops,  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  of  satisfaction,  and  of 
terror,  confessed  the  voice  of  their  master.  Their  angry 
clamors  subsided  into  silent  reverence  ;  and  Valentinian,  en- 
compassed with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the  various 
banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  conducted,  in  war- 
like pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As  he  was  sensible,  how- 
ever, of  the  importance  of  preventing  some  rash  declaration 
of  the  soldiers,  he  consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs  ;  and 
their  real  sentiments  were  concisely  expressed  by  the  gener- 
ous freedom  of  Dagalaiphus.  "  Most  excellent  prince,"  said 
that  officer,  "if  you  consider  only  your  family,  you  have  a 
brother ;  if  you  love  the  republic,  look  round  for  the  most 
deserving  of  the  Romans."  ^^  The  emperor,  who  suppressed 
liis  displeasure,  without  altering  his  intention,  slowly  pro- 
ceeded from  Nice  to  Nicomedia  and  Constantinople.  In  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  that  capital,^^  thirty  days  after  his  own 
elevation,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his  brother 
Valens ;  *  and  as  the  boldest  patriots  were  convinced,  that 
tl^eir  opposition,  without  being  serviceable  to  their  country, 
would  be  fatal  to  themselves,  the  declaration  of  his  absolute 
will  was  received  with  silent  submission.  Valens  was  now 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  abilities  had  never 
been  exercised  in  any  employment,  military   or  civil;  and 

25  Yalentinian's  first  speech  is  full  in  Aramianus  (xxvi.  2) ;  concise  and  senten- 
tious in  Philostorgius  (1.  viii.  c.  8). 

20  Si  tuos  atuas,  Imperator  optime,  babes  fratrera ;  si  Kempublicani,  quaere 
quern  vestias.  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  In  tbe  division  of  tbe  empire,  Valentinian 
retained  tbat  sincere  counsellor  for  bimself  (c.  (5). 

2=^  In  suburbano,  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  The  famous  Hehdomon,  or  field  of  Mars, 
was  distant  from  Constantinople  either  seven  stadia,  or  seven  miles.  See  Valesius, 
and  his  brother,  ad  loc,  and  Ducange,  Const.  1.  ii.  pp.  140,  141,  172,  173. 


*  Symmachus  praises  the  liberality  of  Valentinian  in  raising  his  brother  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  not  training  him  through  the  slow  and  probation- 
ary degree  of  Cnesar.  Exigui  animi  vices  munerum  partiuntur,  tua  libcralitas 
desideriis  nihil  leliquit.  Syinm.  Orat.  p.  7,  edit.  Niebuhr,  Berlin,  1816,  reprinted 
from  Mai.— M. 
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his  character  had  not  inspired  the  world  with  any  sanguine 
expectations.  He  possessed,  however,  one  quality,  which 
recommended  him  to  Valentinian,  and  preserved  the  domes- 
tic peace  of  the  empire  ;  a  devout  and  grateful  attachment  to 
his  benefactor,  whose  superiority  of  genius,  as  well  as  of 
authority,  Valens  humbly  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  in 
every  action  of  his  life.^® 

Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  reformed 
the  administration  of  the  empire.  All  ranks  of  subjects, 
who  had  been  injured  or  oppressed  under  the  reign  of  Julian, 
were  invited  to  support  their  public  accusations.  The  silence 
of  mankind  attested  the  spotless  integrity  of  the  prsefect 
Sallust ;  ^^  and  his  own  pressing  solicitations,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  were 
rejected  by  Valentinian  with  the  most  honorable  expressions 
of  friendship  and  e^^teem.  But  among  the  favorites  of  the 
late  emperor,  there  were  many  who  had  abused  liis  credu- 
lity or  superstition  ;  and  who  could  no  longer  hope  to  be  pro- 
tected either  by  favor  or  justice.^^  The  greater  part  of  the 
ministers  of  the  palace,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
were  removed  from  their  respective  stations  ;  yet  the  emi- 
nent merit  of  some  ofhcers  was  distinguished  from  the  obnox- 
ious crowd  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  clamors  of 
zeal  and  resentment,  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate 
inquiry  appear  to  have  been  conducted  witli  a  reasonable 
share  of  wisdom  and  moderation. ^^  The  festivity  of  a  new. 
reign  received  a  short  and  suspicious  interruption  from  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  two  princes  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  health 
was  restored,  they  left  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring.  In  the  castle,  or  palace,  of  Mediana,  only  three 
miles  from  Naissus,  they  executed  the  solemn  and  final  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire.^^  Valentinian  bestowed  on  his 
brother  the  rich  praefecture  of  the  East^  from  the  Lower 
Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  ;  whilst  he  reserved  for  his 
immediate  government  the  warlike  '*  praefectures  of  lllyri' 

'3  Participem  quidem  legitimum  potestatis;  sed  in  modum  apparitoris  morige- 
rum,  ut  progredieiis  aperiet  textus.     Aininian,  xxvi.  4. 

^-'  NotwiUistaiiding  the  evidence  of  Zonaras,  Suidas,  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle, 
M.  de  Tilleniont  (Hi.-.t.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  671)  wishes  to  disbelieve  these 
stories,  si  avantageuses  k  un  payen. 

2'  EuiiapiuK  celeVtrates  and  exaggerates  the  sufferings  of  Maximus  (pp.  82,  83) ; 
yet  he  allows  that  the  sophist  or  magician,  the  guilty  favorite  of  Julian,  and  the 
personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  was  dismissed  on  the  payment  of  a  small  line. 

21  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  201),  are  detected 
and  refuted  by  Tilleniont  (torn.  v.  p.  21). 

^2  Ammianus,  xxvi.  5. 

*  Ipse  supra  impacaf  i  Rheni  semibarbaras  ripas  raptim  vexilla  conBtltuens  *  * 
Priuceps  creatus  ad  ditiicilem  militiam  revertisti.    Symm.  Orat.  81.— M. 
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cum^  Italy ^  and  Gaul^  from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the 
Caledonian  rampart,  and  from  the  rampart  of  Caledonia  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  administration 
remained  on  its  former  basis,  but  a  double  supply  of  generals 
and  magistrates  was  required  for  two  councils,  and  two 
courts:  the  division  was  made  with  a  just  regard  to  their 
2)eculiar  merit  and  situation,  and  seven  master-generals  were 
soon  created,  either  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry.  When  this 
important  business  had  been  amicably  transacted,  Yalentin- 
ian  and  Valens  embraced  for  the  last  time.  The  emperor  of 
the  West  established  his  temporary  residence  at  Milan ;  and 
tjie  emperor  of  the  East  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  as- 
sume the  dominion  of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose  language 
he  was  totally  ignorant.^^ 

The  tranquillity  of  the  East  w^as  soon  disturbed  by  re- 
bellion ;  and  the  throne  of  Valens  was*threatened  by  the 
daring  attempts  of  a  rival  whose  affinity  to  the  emperor 
Julian  ^^  was  his  sole  merit,  and  had  been  liis  only  crime. 
Procopius  had  been  hastily  })romoted  from  the  obscure  sta- 
tion of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to  the  joint  command  of  the 
army  of  Mesopotamia ;  the  public  opinion  already  named 
him  as-  the  successor  of  a  prince  who  was  destitute  of 
natural  heirs  ;  and  a  vain  rumor  was  ])ropagated  by  his 
friends,  or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Moon  at  Carrhae,  had  privately  invested  Procopius  with 
the  Imperial  purple.^^  He  endeavored,  by  his  dutiful 
and  submissive  behavior,  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  Jovian, 
resigned,  without  a  contest,  his  military  command ;  and  re- 
tired, with  his  wife  and  family,  to  cultivate  the  ample  patri- 
mony which  he  possessed  in  the  province  of  Cappadocia. 
These  useful  and  innocent  occupations  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  an  officer  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
the  name  of  his  new  sovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
was  despatched  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Procopius  either 
to  a  perpetual  prison  or  an  ignominious  death.  Plis  presence 
of  mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite,  and  a  more  splendid 

3^  Ammianus  says,  in  general  terms,  subagrestis  ingeiiii,  nee  bellicis  nee  liber- 
alibus  studiis  eruditus.  Animian.  xxxi.  14.  The  orator  Tbeuiistius,  witb  tbe 
genuine  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  for  the  first  time  to  speak  the  Latin 
language,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign,  ttjv  6iaAe*cToi'  »cpaToDtcra»'.    Orat.  vi.  p.  71. 

•**  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed  by  the  words 
oi'€'»|<to?,  cognatus,  consobrinus  (see  Valesius  ad  Animian.  xxiii.  3).  The  nsother 
of  Procopius  might  be  a  sister  of  Basiliiia  and  Count  Julian,  the  mother  and 
uncle  of  the  Apostate.    Ducange.  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  49. 

85  Ammian.  xxiii.  3,  xxvi.  6.  He  mentions  the  report  with  much  hesitation  ; 
Busurravit  obscurior  fama  ;  iiemo  enim  dicti  auctor  exstitit  verus.  It  serves, 
however,  to  remark,  that  Procopius  was  a  Pagan.  Yet  his  religion  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  promoted,  or  obstructed,  his  pretensions. 
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fate.  Without  presuming  to  dispute  the  royal  mandate,  he 
requested  the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments  to  embrace  his 
weeping  family  ;  and  while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  was 
relaxed  by  a  j)lentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped 
to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed  over 
to  the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  sequestered  region  he 
remained  many  months,  exposed  to  tlie  liardships  of  exile,  of 
solitude,  and  of  want ;  his  melancholy  temper  brooding  over 
his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind  agitated  by  the  just  apprehen- 
sion, that,  if  any  accident  should  discover  his  name,  the 
faithless  Barbarians  would  violate,  without  much  scruple, 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  In  a  moment  of  impatience  and 
despair,  Procopius  embarked  in  a  merchant  A'essel,  which 
made  sail  for  Constantinople ;  and  boldly  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  a  sovereign,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
security  of  a  subject.  At  first  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of 
Bithynia,  continually  changing  his  habitation  and  his  dis- 
guise.^^  By  degrees  he  ventured  into  the  capital,  trusted 
his  life  and  fortune  to  the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a  senator 
and  a  eunuch,  and  conceived  some  hopes  of  success,  from 
the  intelligence  which  he  obtained  of  the  actual  state  of 
public  affairs.  The  body  of  the  people  was  infected  "with 
a  spirit  of  discontent:  they  regretted  the  justice  and  the 
abilities  of  Sallust,  who  had  been  im])rudently  dismissedirom 
the  praefecture  of  the  East.  They  despised  the  character  of 
Valens,  which  was  rude  without  vigor,  and  feeble  without 
mildness.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  minister,  who 
rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute  that  might  re- 
main unpaid  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  The 
circumstances  were  propitious  to  the  designs  of  a  usurper. 
The  hostile  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the  presence 
of  Valens  in  Syria :  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  the 
troops  were  in  motion ;  and  the  capital  was  occasionally 
filled  with  the  soldiers  who  passed  or  repassed  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  Two  cohorts  of  Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen 
to  the  secret  proposals  of  the  conspirators  ;  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  donative ;  and,  as 
they  still  revered  the  memory  of  Julian,  they  easily  consented 
to  support  the  hereditary  claim  of  his  proscribed  kinsman. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  ui>  near  the  baths  of 

««  One  of  Ma  retreats  was  a  country-house  of  Eunomius,  the  heretic.  The 
master  was  absent,  innocent,  ignorant ;  yet  he  narrowly  escaped  a  sentence  of 
death,  and  was  banished  into  the  remote  parts  of  Mauritania  (Philostorg.  1.  ix.  c. 
C,  8,  and  Godef  roy's  Dissert,  pp.  369-378). 
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AnastJisia;  an<l  Procopiiis,  clothed  in  a  ])urple  garment,  more 
suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a  monarcli,  appeared,  as  if  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  The 
soldiers,  who  were  prepared  for  liis  reception,  saluted  their 
trembling  prince  with  sJiouts  of  joy  and  vows  of  fidelity. 
Their  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a  sturdy  band  of 
peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  Procopiiis, 
shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was  successively  con- 
ducted to  the  tribunal,  the  senate,  and  the  palace.  During 
the  first  moments  of  his  tumultuous  reign,  he  was  aston- 
ished and  terrified  by  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  people ;  who 
were  either  ignorant  of  the  cause,  or  apprehensive  of  the 
event.  But  his  military  strength  was  superior  to  any  actual 
resistance :  the  malecontents  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
rebellion ;  the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich 
were  intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage ;  and  the 
obstinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once  more  deceived 
by  the  promised  advantages  of  a  revolution.  The  magistrates 
were  seized;  the  prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open  ;  the  gates, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  w^ere  diligently  occupied ; 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopius  became  the  absolute,  though 
precarious,  master  of  the  Imperial  city.*  The  usurper  im- 
proved this  unexpected  success  with  some  degree  of  courage 
and  dexterity.  He  artfully  propagated  the  rumors  and 
opinions  the  most  favorable  to  his  interest ;  while  he  deluded 
the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but  imagin- 
ary, ambassadors  of  di-stant  nations.  The  large  bodies  of 
troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace  and  the  fortresses  of 
the  Lower  Danube,  were  gradually  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
rebellion  :  and  the  Gothic  princes  consented  to  supply  the 
sovereign  of  Constantinople  with  the  formidable  strength  of 
several  thouso.nd  auxiliaries.  His  generals  passed  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  subdued,  without  an  effort,  the  unarmed,  but 
wealthy  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Asia.  After  an  honor- 
able defence,  the  city  and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his 
power;  the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Herculians 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  whom  they  were  ordered 
to  crush  ;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually  augmented 
with  new  levies,  he  soon  appeaved  at  the  head  of  an  army, 

*  It  may  be  suspected,  from  a  fragment  of  Eunapius,  thai;  tbe  heathen  and 
philosophic  party  espoused  the  cause  of  Procopius.  Heraclius,  the  Cynic,  a  man 
who  had  been  honored  by  a  philosophic  controversy  with  Julian,  striking  the 
ground  with  liis  staff,  incited  hini  to  courage  with  the  line  of  Homer,  oAki/ho? 
tacro.—li'a  Ti?  (T€  Ktti  Qil/iy6yu>v  cu  e'urij.  Euuapius,  Mai.  p.  2G7,  or  iu  Niebuhr's  edi- 
tion, p.  73.— M. 
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whose  valor,  as  well  as  numbers,  were  not  unequal  to  the 
greatness  of  the  contest.  The  son  of  Hormisdas,^  a  youth 
of  spirit  and  ability,  condescended  to  draw  his  sword  against 
the  lawful  emperor  of  the  East ;  and  tlie  Persian  prince  was 
immediately  invested  with  the  ancient  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  a  Roman  proconsul.  The  alliance  of  Faustina, 
the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  intrusted  her- 
self and  her  daughter  to  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added 
dignity  and  reputation  to  his  cause.  The  princess  Constantia, 
who  was  then  about  five  years  of  age,  accompanied,  in  a 
litter,  the  march  of  the  army.  She  was  sliown  to  tlic  multi- 
tude in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father ;  and,  as  often  as  she 
passed  through  the  ranks,  the  tenderness  of  the  sokliers  was 
inilamed  into  martial  fury  :^^  they  recollected  the  glories  of 
the  house  of  Constantine,  and  they  declared,  with  loyal 
acclamation,  that  they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  infant.^^ 

In  the  mean  while  Valentinian  was  alarmed  and  perplexed 
by  the  doubtful  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  East.*  The 
difficulties  of  a  German  war  forced  him  to  confine  liis  imme- 
diate care  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions;  and, as  every 
channel  of  communication  was  stopped  or  corrupted,  he  lis- 
tened, with  doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  rumors  which  were  indus- 
triously spread,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens  had  left 
t*rocopius  sole  master  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Valens  was 
not  dead  :  but  on  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  receiv- 
ed at  Caesarea,  he  basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune ; 
proposed  to  negotiate  Avith  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his 
secret  inclination  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple.  The 
timid  monarch  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  ruin  by  the 
firmness  of  liis  ministers,  and  their  abilities  soon  decided  in 
liis  favor  the  event  of  the  civil  war.  In  a  season  of  tran- 
quillity, Sallust  had  resigned  without  a  murmur  ;  but  as  soon 

37  Hormisdse  maturo  juveni  Hormisdae  reg.alis  illius  filio,  potestatem  Procoii- 
siilis  detulit ;  et  civilia,  more  veterum,  etbella.  recturo.  Amniian.  xxvi.  8.  'J lie 
Persian  Prince  escaped  witli  honor  and  safety,  and  was  afterwards  (A.  D.  380) 
restored  to  the  same  extraordinary  office  of  proconsul  of  Bithynia  (Tilleniont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  204).  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  Sassan 
was  propagated,  I  find  (A,  D.  514)  a  pope  Hoimisdas;  but  he  was  a  native  of 
l^rusino,  in  Italy  (Pagi.  Brev.  Pontitie.  toni.  i.  p.  247). 

^^  The  infant  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  tlie  emperor  Gratian  ;  but  she 
died  young,  and  childless.     See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  pp.  48,  5!t. 

"■'  SeTuiinini  culminis  summi  prosapiani,  was  the  language  of  Procopiue;,  wlio 
affected  to  despise  the  obscure  birth,  and  fortuitous  election,  of  the  ui«tart 
Pannonian,    Ammian.  xxvi.  7. 


*  Symmachus  describes  his  embarrassment.  "  The  Germans  are  the  common 
enemies  of  the  state,  Procopius  the  i^rivate  foe  of  the  Emperor  ;  his  first  care 
must  be  victory,  his  second  revenge."     Symm.  Orat.  p.  11.— .Vi. 
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as  the  public  safety  was  attacked,  he  ambitiously  solicited 
the  preeminence  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  tlie  restoration  of 
that  virtuous  minister  to  the  pra?fecture  of  the  East,  was  the 
first  step  which  indicated  the  repentance  of  Yalens,  and 
satisfied  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Procopius 
was  apparently  supported  by  powerful  armies  and  obedient 
provinces.  But  many  of  the  principal  officers,  military  as 
well  as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by  motives  of  duty  or 
interest,  to  Avithdraw  themselves  from  the  guilty  scene ;  or 
to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying,  and  deserting,  the  cause 
of  the  usurper.  Lupicinus  advanced  by  hasty  marches,  to 
bring  the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus, 
who,  in  strengtli,  beauty,  and  valor,  excelled  all  the  heroes 
of  the  age,  attacked  with  a  small  troop  a  superior  body  of 
the  rebels.  When  he  beheld  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  his  banner,  he  commanded  them,  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended  leader  ;  and 
such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  extraordinary 
order  was  instantly  obeyed.^  Arbetio,  a  respectable  veteran 
of  the  great  Constantine,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
honors  of  the  consulship,  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retire- 
ment, and  once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field.  In 
the  lieat  of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  he  showed 
his  gray  hairs  and  venerable  countenance  :  saluted  the  sol- 
diers of  Procopius  by  the  endearing  names  of  children  and 
companions,  and  exhorted  them  no  longer  to  support  the  des- 
perate cause  of  a  contemptible  tyrant ;  but  to  follow  their 
old  commander,  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  honor  and 
victory.  In  the  two  engagements  of  Thyatira"*^  and  Xacolia, 
the  unfortunate  Procopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  who 
were  seduced  by  the  instructions  and  example  of  their  per- 
fidious officers.  After  wandering  some  time  among  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  despond- 

*o  Et  dedignatus  hominem  superare  certamine  despicabilem,  auctoritatis  et 
celsi  liducia  corporis  ip^is  hostibus  jussit,  suiim  vincire  rectoreni  :  atque  ita  tur- 
iiiariini  aiitesigiianus  umbralilis  coinprensus  suoruni  manibus.  The  strength 
and  beauty  of  Arintheu»,  the  new  Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St.  Basil,  who  sup- 
posed that  God  had  created  him  as  an  inimitable  model  of  ihe  human  species. 
The  painters  and  sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure  :  the  historians  appeared 
fabulous  when  they  related  his  exploits  (Ammian.  xxA'i.  and  Vales,  ad  loc). 

■»!  The  same  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  Amniianus  in  Lj'cia,  and  by  Zo?imus  at 
Tlivatira,  whicli  are  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  each  other.  But  Thyatira 
alluitur  Lyco  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  31.  Cellarius,  G<'Ograph.  Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  79)  ; 
and  the  transcribers  might  easily  convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well-known 
province.* 


*  Ainpiianu?  auji  Zogimus  place  the  last  battle  at  Nacolia  in  Phrj/gia,  Am- 
inianus  altpgetl^er  omits  the  former  battle  near  Thyatira.,  Procopius  was  on  his 
rrxarcU  (iter  teudebat)  towards  Lycia.    See  Wagnei's  note,  in  loc— M. 
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ing  followers,  conducted  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  immedi- 
ately beheaded.  He  suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful usurper ;  but  the  acts  of  cruelty  which  were  exer- 
cised by  the  conqueror,  under  the  forms  of  legal  justice, 
excited  the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind."^- 

Such  indeed  arc  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  des- 
potism and  rebellion.  But  the  inquisition  into  the  crime  of 
magic,!  which,  under  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers,  was  so 
rigorously  prosecuted  both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  was  inter- 
preted as  the  fatal  symptom,  either  of  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  or  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.*^  Let  us  not  hesi- 
tate to  indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that,  in  the  present  age,  the 
enlightened  part  of  Europe  has  abolished  ^^  a  cruel  and  odi- 
ous prejudice,  which  reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe, 
and  adjfiered  to  every  system  of  religious  opinions.^^  The 
nations,  and  the  sects,  of  the  Roman  world,  admitted  with 
equal  credulity,  and  similar  abhorrence,  the  reality  of  that 
infernal  art,^^  which  was  able  to  control  the  eternal  order  of 
the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  operations  of  tlie  human 
mind.  They  dreaded  the  mysterious  power  of  spells  and 
incantations,  of  potent  herbs,  and  execrable  rites;  which 
could  extinguish  or  recall  life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the 

*2  The  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius,  are  related,  in  a  regular 
series,  by  Aniniianas  (xxvi.  G,  7,  H,  9,  lo),  and  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  pp.  Ii0;j-210).  They 
often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contradict,  each  other.  Themistius  ((Jrat,  vii.  pp 
91,92)  adds  some  base  panegyric;  and  Eunapius  (pp.  83,  84)  some  nuilicious 
satire. t 

■*'•>  Libanius  de  ulciscend.  Julian,  nece,  c.  ix.  pp.  158,159,  The  sophist  de- 
plores the  public  frenzy,  but  he  does  not  (after  their  deaths)  impeach  the  justice 
of  the  emperors- 

*-^  The  French  and  English  lawyers,  of  the  present  age,  allow  the  theory ^  and 
deny  the  practice,  of  witchcraft  (Denisart,  Kecueil  do  De<isior.s  de  Jurisprudence, 
au  mot  Sorciers,  torn  iv.  p.  553.  Blackstoiie's  Commentaries,  vol-  iv.  p.  60).  As 
private  reason  always  prevents,  or  outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president  Mon- 
tesquieu (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  5,  G)  rejecis  the  existence  of  magic. 

^5  See  (Euvres  de  Bayle,  tom.  iii.  pp.  507-58:).  The  skeptic  of  Rotterdam  ex- 
hibits, according  to  his  custom,  a  strange  medley  of  loose  knowledge  and  lively 
wit. 

<«  The  Pagans  distinguished  between  good  and  bad  magic,  the  Theurgic  and 
the  Goetic  (Hist,  de  I'Academie,  &c.,  tom.  vii.  p.  25).  But  they  could  i;ot  have 
defeiKled  this  obscure  distinction  against  the  acute  logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  system,  all  d.Temons  are  infernal  spirits  ;  and  all  commerce  with 
them  is  idolatry,  apostasy,  &c.,  which  deserves  death  and  damnation. 


*  Symmachus  joins  with  Themistius  in  praising  the  clemency  of  Valens.  Sic 
Victoria^  moderatus  est,  quasi  contra  se  nemo  pugnavit.    Symm.  Orat.  p.  12.— M. 

t  This  infamous  inquisition  into  sorceiy  and  witchcraft  has  been  of  greater 
influence  on  human  affaiis  than  is  commonly  supposed.  1  he  persecution  against 
philosophi  rs  and  their  libraries  was  carried  on  with  so  much  fury,  that  from  this 
time  (A.  1).  :;71)  the  names  of  the  Gentile  philosophers  became  almost  extinct; 
and  the  Christian  philosophy  and  reli.^^ion,  jiarlicularly  in  the  Fast,  established 
their  a.scendency.  I  am  suri»rised  that  Gibl)on  has  not  made  this  observation, 
lleyne.  Note  on"  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  14,  p.  G37.  Besides  vast  heaps.of  manuscripts 
publicly  destroyed  throughout  tlie  East,  men  of  letters  burned  their  whole 
libraries,  lest  .some  fatal  volume  should  exi^ose  them  to  the  malice  of  the  in- 
formers and  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.    Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  11. — M. 
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soul,  blast  the  works  of  creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluc- 
tant clsenions  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  believed,  with 
the  wildest  inconsistency,  that  this  preternatural  d(jniinion 
of  the  air,  of  earth,  and  of  hell,  was  exercised,  from  the 
vilest  motives  of  malice  or^gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags  and 
itinerant  sorcerers,  who  passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury 
and  contempt.^^  The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  condemned 
by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  of  Rome ;  but  as 
they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  imperious  passions  of  the 
heart  of  man,  they  were  continually  proscribed,  and  continu- 
ally practised.^''  An  imaginary  cause  is  capable  of  producing 
the  most  serious  and  mischievous  effects.  The  dark  predic- 
tions of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  success  of  a  con- 
spiracy, were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  am- 
bition, and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity ;  and  tlie  inten- 
tional guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual  crimes  of 
treason  and  sacrilege.^^  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  individuals;  and  the 
harmless  flame  which  insensibly  melted  a  waxen  image, 
might  derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy  from  the 
affrighted  fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously  de- 
signed to  represent.^°  From  the  infusion  of  those  herbs, 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  a  supernatural  influence,  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  the  use  of  more  substantial  poison  ;  and 
the  folly  of  mankind  sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and 
the  mask,  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the 
zeal  of  informers  was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens 

*'  The  Caiiidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  1.  v.  Od.  5,  with  Dacier's  and  Sanadoii's  illus- 
trations) is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erictho  of  Lucan  (Pharsal.  vi.  4.J0-8.i())  is  tedi- 
ous, disgut'ting,  but  sometimes  sublime.  She  chides  the  delay  of  the  Furies, 
and  threatens^  with  tiemendous  ob.«curity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names  :  to  re- 
veal the  true  infernal  countenance  of  Hecate  ;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that 
lie  below  hed,  &c. 

^■i  Genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  oivitate 
nostra  et  vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22,  See  Augustin.  de 
Ci\  itate  Dei,  1.  viii.  c.  19,  and  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xvi.,  with  Godefroy's 
Commentary. 

*">  The  pe; secution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  consultation.  The 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  round  a  niagie  tripod;  and  a 
dancing  ring,  which  liad  been  placed  in  the  centre,  pointed  to  the  four  lirst  let- 
ters in  the  name  of  the  future  empt^ror,  0,  E.  O.  A.  Theodorus  (.perhaps  with 
many  others,  who  owned  the  fatal  syllables)  was  executed.  Theodosius  succeeded. 
Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pp.  353-372)  has  copiously  and  fairly  ex- 
amined tliis  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 

*  Limus  ut  hie  durescit  et  hasc  ut  ceraliquescit 

Uno  eodemque  igni 

Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii.  80. 
Devovet  absentes,  simulacraquecerea  ligit. 

Ovid,  in  Epist.  Hypsil.  ad  Jason,  91. 

Such  vain  incantations  conld  affect  the  mind,  and  increase  the  disease,  of  Ger- 
manicus.    Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  GO. 
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and  Valentlnian,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  another 
charge,  too  frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  domestic 
guilt ;  a  charge  of  a  softer  and  less  malignant  nature,  for 
which  the  pious,  though  excessive,  rigor  of  Constantme  had 
recently  decreed  the  punishment  of  deatli.^^  This  deadly 
and  incoherent  mixture  of  treason  and  magic,  of  poison  and 
adultery,  afforded  infinite  gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence, 
of  excuse  and  aggravation,  which  in  these  proceedings  ap- 
pear to  have  been  confounded  by  the  angry  or  corrupt 
j^assions  of  the  judges.  They  easily  discovered,  that  the 
degree  of  their  industry  and  discernment  was  estimated,  by 
the  Imperial  court,  according  to  the  number  of  executions 
that  were  furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  acquittal;  but  they  eagerly  admitted  such  evidence 
as  was  stained  with  perjury,  or  procured  by  torture,  to 
prove  the  most  improbable  charges  against  the  most  respect- 
able characters.  The  progress  of  the  inquiry  continually 
opened  new  subjects  of  criminal  prosecution  ;  the  audacious  in- 
former, whose  fals-ehood  was  detected,  retired  with  impunity ;  but 
the  wretched  victim,  who  discovered  his  real  or  pretended 
accomplices,  was  seldom  permitted  to  receive  the  price  of 
his  infamy.  From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and  Asia,  the 
young,  and  the  aged,  were  dragged  m  chains  to  the  tribunals 
of  Rome  and  Antioch.  Senators,  matrons,  and  philosophers, 
expired  in  ignominious  and  cruel  tortures.  The  soldiers, 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  prisons,  declared,  with  a 
murmur  of  pity  and  indignation,  that  their  numbers  were 
insufficient  to  oppose  the  flight,  or  resistance,  of  the  multi- 
tude of  captives.  The  wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by 
fines  and  confiscations ;  the  most  innocent  citizens  trembled 
for  their  safety ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  assertion  of  an 
ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnoxious  provinces,  the  prison- 
ers, the  exiles,  and  the  fugitives,  formed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants.^- 

When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  and 
illustrious  Romans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the 

''I  See  Heineccius,  Antiquilat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  353,  &c.  Cod.  Theodo- 
Bian.  1.  ix.  tit.  7,  with  (iodefroy's  (Jomineutary. 

^2  The  cruel  persecution  of  Konie  and  Antioch  is  described,  and  most  prob- 
ably exaggerated,  by  Annnianus  (xxviii.  1,  xxix.  1,  2)  and  Zosinius  (1.  iv.  pp.  21G- 
218.)  The  philosopher  Maximus.  with  some  justice,  was  involved  in  the  charge 
of  magic  (Eunapius  in  Vit.  Sophist,  pp.  88,  80);  and  young  Clirysostom,  who  had 
accidnitally  found  one  of  the  proscribed  books,  gave  himself  up  for  lost^Tiile' 
mont,  Hist,  ties  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  340^, 
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first  Caesars,  the  art  of  the  historian,  or  the  merit  of  the  suf- 
ferers, excites  in  our  breasts  the  most  lively  sensations  of 
terror,  of  admiration,  an^l  of  pity.     The  coarse  and  undis- 
tinguishing  pencil  of  Amniianus  has  delineated  his  bloody 
fiG^ures  with  tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.     But  as  our 
attention  is  no  longer  engaged  by  the  contrast  of  freedom 
and  servitude,  of  recent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we 
should  turn  with  horror  from  the  frequent  executions,  which 
disgraced,  both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the  two 
brothers.^     Yalens  was  of  a  timid,^^  and  Yalentinian  of  a 
choleric,  disposition.^^     An  anxious  regard  to  his   personal 
safety  was  the   ruling   principle  of   the   administration   of 
Valens.     In  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he  had  kissed,  with 
trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the  oppressor;  and  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  reasonably  expected,  that  the  same 
fears,  which  had  subdued  his  own  mmd,  would  secure  the 
patient  submission  of  his  people.     The  favorites  of  Valens 
obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  confiscation,  the 
wealth   which   his    economy  would    have   refused.^®     They 
urged,    wdth    persuasive    eloquence,    that^    in    all    cases    of 
treason,  suspicion  is  equivalent  to  proof;   that  1\\q  powder, 
supposes  the  intention,  of  mischief ;    that  the  intention  is 
not  less  criminal  than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject  no  longer 
deserves  to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or  dis- 
turb the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.     The  judgment  of  Yalen- 
tinian was  sometimes  deceived,  and  his  confidence  abused ; 
but  he  would  have  silenced  the  informers  with  a  contempt- 
uous smile,  had   they  2>i'esuined  to  alarm  his  fortitude  by 
the  sound  of  danger.     They  praised  his  inflexible  love  of 
justice ;   and,  in   the  pursuit  of  justice,   the   emperor   was 
easily  tempted   to  consider   clemency  as    a  weakness,  and 
passion  as  a  virtue.     As  long  as  he  wrestled  with  his  equals, 
in  the  bold  competition  of  an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Ya- 
lentinian was  seldom  injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  im- 
punity :    if    his    prudence   w^as    arraigned,    his    spirit   was 

5^  Consult  the  last  six  books  of  Ammianus,  and  more  particularly  the  portraits 
of  tlie  two  royal  brothers  (xxx.  8,  9,  xxxi.  14).  Tilleniont  has  collected  (torn.  v. 
pp.  12-18,  pp.  127- 133)  from  all  antiquity  their  virtues  and  vices. 

•'*  The  younger  Victor  asserts  that  lie  was  valde  tiuiidus  :  yet  he  behaved,  as 
almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resoluiion  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
iMime  historian  attempts  to  prove  that  his  anger  was  harmless.  Ammianus  ob- 
serves, with  more  (vnulor  and  judgment,  incidentia  crimina  ad  conteniptam  vel 
laesam  principis  amplitudinem  trahens,  in  sanguinem  sseviebat. 

«•'•  Cum  e-set  ad  acerbilatem  naturae  calore  propensior  .  .  .  poBnas  per  ignes 
augebat  et  gladios     Ammian.  xxx.  8.    See  xxvii.  7 

"«  I  have  transferred  tlie  reproach  of  aviirice  from  Yalens  to  his  servants. 
Avarice  more  properly  belongs  to  ministers  than  to  kings  ;  in  whom  that  passion 
Is  commonly  extinguished  by  absolute  possession. 
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applauded ;  and  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  generals 
were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  a  fearless 
soldier.  After  lie  became  master  of  the  world,  he  unfortu- 
nately forgot,  that  where  no  resistance  can  be  made,  no 
courage  can  be  exerted;  and  instead  of  consulting  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious 
emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  were  disgrace- 
ful to  himself,  and  fatal  to  the  defenceless  objects  of  his 
displeasure.  In  the  government  of  his  household,  or  of  his 
empire,  slight,  or  even  imaginary,  offences — a  hasty  word,  a 
casual  omission,  an  involuntary  delay — were  chastised  by  a 
sentence  of  immediate  death.  Tlie  expressions  which  issued 
the  most  readily  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor  of  the  West 
were,  *' Strike  off  his  head;"  "Burn  him  alive;""  "Let 
liim  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expires ;"  ^^  and  his  most 
favored  ministers  soon  understood,  that,  by  a  rash  attempt 
to  dispute,  or  suspend,  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  com- 
mands, they  might  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  disobedience.  The  repeated  gratification  of 
this  savage  justice  hardened  the  mind  of  Valentinian  against 
pity  and  remorse ;  and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  confirmed 
by  the  habits  pf  cruelty.^^  He  could  behold  with  calm  satis- 
faction the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture  and  death ;  he 
reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose 
temper  was  the  most  congenial  to  his  own.  The  merit  of 
Maximin,  who  had  slaughtered  the  noblest  families  of  Rome, 
was  rewarded  with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the  praefecture 
of  Gaul.  Two  fierce  and  enormous  bears,  distinguished  by 
the  appellations  of  Innocence^  and  Mica  Aitrea,  could  alone 
deserve  to  share  the  favor  of  Maximin.  The  caires  of  those 
trusty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bed-chamber  of 
Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grate- 
ful spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding 

67  He  sometimes  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  tone  of  pleasantry : 
*' Abi,  Comes,  etmuta  ei  caput,  qui  sibi  mutari  proviiiciam  cupit."  A  boy,  who 
had  slipped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  hound  ;  an  armorer,  who  had  made  a  polished 
cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains  of  the  legitimate  weight,  &c.,  were  the  victims 
of  his  fury. 

f*  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors,  whom  Valen- 
tinian condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  summons.  Ammianus  (xxvii.  7)  strangely 
supposes,  that  all  who  had  been  unjustly  executed  were  worshipped  as  martyrs 
by  the  ("hrisfians.  His  impartial  silence  does  not  allow  us  to  believe,  that  the 
great  chamberlain  Rhodanus  was  burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression  (Chron. 
Paschal-  p.  302).* 


♦  Ammianus  does  not  say  that  they  were  worshipped  as  martyrs.  Quorum 
memoriam  apud  Mediolanum  colentes  nunc  usque  Ohristiani,  loculos  ubi  sepulti 
sunt,  ad  innocent es  appellant.  Wagner's  note  in  loco.  Yet  if  the  next  paragraph 
refers  to  that  transaction,  which  is  not  quite  clear  Gibbon,  is  right. — M. 
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limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  abandoned  to  their  rage. 
Their  diet  and  exercises  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  Roman 
emperor;  and  when  Imwcence  liad  earned  lier  discharge,  by 
a  long  course  of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful  animal  was 
again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods.^® 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  mind 
of  Valens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian 
by  rage,  the  tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the 
conduct,  of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dispassionate 
judgment  of  the  Western  emperor  could  clearly  perceive, 
and  accurately  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public  interest ;  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  East,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility 
the  various  examples  which  he  received  from  his  elder 
brother,  was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  prjefect  Sallust.  Both  princes  invariably  retained,  in 
the  purple,  the  chaste  and  temperate  simplicity  which  had 
adorned  their  private  life ;  and,  under  their  reign,  the 
pleasures  of  the  court  never  cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a 
sigh.  1'hey  gradually  reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times  of  Constantius ;  judiciously  adopted  and  improved 
the  designs  of  Julian  and  hi,«  successor;  and  displayed  a 
style  and  siDirit  of  legislation  which  might  inspire  posterity 
with  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  their  character  and  gov. 
ernment.  It  is  not  from  the  master  of  Innocence^  that  we 
should  expect  the  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  prompted  Valentinian  to  condemn  the  exposi- 
tion of  new-born  infants ;  ^^  and  to  establish  fourteen  skilful 
physicians,  with  stipends  and  privileges,  in  the  fourteen 
quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an  illiterate  soldier 
founded  a  useful  and  liberal  institution  for  the  education  of 
youth,  and  the  support  of  declining  science.^^  It  was  his 
intention,  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be 
taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis 
of  every  province ;  and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  school 
was  usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  city,  the 

59  Ut  bene  nieiitam  in  sylvas  jussit  abire  Tnnoxiam.  Ammian.  xxix.  3,  and 
Valesius  ad  locum. 

^'->  See  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  Aiii.  tit.  Hi.  leg.  2.  Unusquisque  sobolem 
8uam  nutriat.  Quod  si  expoueudfun  putaverit  animadversion i  quie  constituta 
e.st  snbjacebit.  For  the  present  I  shall  not  interfere  in  the  dispute  between 
Noodt  and  Binkorshoek  ;  how  far,  or  how  long,  this  uiniatural  practice  had  been 
condemned  or  abolished  by  law,  philosophy,  and  the  more  civilized  state  of 
society. 

ci  These  salutaiy  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xiii. 
tit.  iii.  ])e  Profcssoribus  et  MediciSy  and  i.  xiv.  tit.  ix.  De  iStudiis  liberallbus 
Urbis  liomce.  Besides  our  usual  guide  (Godefroy),  we  may  consult  Giannone 
(Istoria  di  Napoli,  tom.  i.  pp.  10.5-lin,  who  has  treated  the  interesting  subject 
with  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of  a  man  of  letters  who  studies  his  domestic  history. 
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academies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  claimed  a  just  and 
sinoTilar  ])reeminence.  The  fragments  of  the  literary  edicts 
of  Valentinian  imperfectly  represent  the  school  of  Constan- 
tinople, wliich  was  gradually  improved  by  subsequent  regu- 
lations. That  school  consisted  of  thirty-one  professors  in 
different  branches  of  learning.  One  philosopher,  and  two 
lawyers;  liv'e  sophists,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek; 
and  three  orators,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  tliey  were  then  styled,  antiqua- 
rians, whose  laborious  pens  supplied  tlie  public  library  with 
fair  and  correct  copies  of  the  classic  writers.  The  rule  of 
conduct,  wliich  was  prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the  more 
curious,  as  it  affords  the  first  outlines  of  the  form  and  disci- 
pline of  a  modern  university.  It  was  required,  that  they 
should  bring  proper  certificates  hxnn  the  magistrates  of  their 
native  province.  Their  names,  professions,  and  places  of 
abode,  were  regularly  entered  in  a  public  register.  The 
studious  youth  were  severely  prohibited  from  wasting  their 
time  in  feasts,  or  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of  their  edu- 
cation was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  praefect  of 
the  city  was  empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and  refractory 
by  stripes  or  expulsion  ;  and  he  was  directed  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  master  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge 
and  abilities  of  the  scholars  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
public  service.  Tlie  institutions  of  Valentinian  contributed 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  the  cities 
were  guarded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Defensors ;^'^ 
freely  elected  as  the  tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  people,  to 
support  their  rights,  and  to  expose  their  grievances,  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  Imperial  throne.  The  finances  were  diligently  adminis- 
tered by  two  princes,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  rigid  economy  of  a  private  fortune ;  but  in  the  receipt 
and  application  of  the  revenue,  a  discerning  eye  might  ob- 
serve some  difference  between  the  government  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West.  Valens  was  persuaded,  that  royal  liber- 
ality can  be  supplied  only  by  public  oppression,  and  his 
ambition  never  aspired  to  secure,  by  their  actual  distress, 
the  future  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Instead 
of  increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  space  of 
forty  years,  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he  reduced,  in  tlie 
first   years  of   his   reign,  one-fourth  of   the  tribute   of   the 

«2  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  tit.  xi.,  with  Godefroy's  Paratitlon,  which  diligently 
gleans  from  the  rest  of  the  code. 
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East.^^  Valentini.in  appears  to  have  been  less  attentive  and 
less  anxious  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  his  peo])le.  lie  niiglit 
reform  abuses  of  the  fiscal  administration  ;  but  he  exacted, 
without  scruple,  a  very  large  share  of  the  private  property; 
as  he  was  convinced,  that  tlie  revenues,  which  supported  the 
luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more  advantageously 
employed  for  the  defence  and  improvement  of  the  state. 
The  subjects  of  the  East,  who  enjoyed  the  j^resent  benefit, 
a})plauded  the  indulgence  of  their  prince.  The  solid,  but 
less  splendid,  merit  of  Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  subsequent  generation.^^ 

But  the  most  honorable  circumstance  of  the  character 
of  Valentinian,  is  the  firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which 
he  uniformly  preserved  in  an  age  of  religious  contention. 
His  strong  sense,  unenlightened,  but  vmcorrupted,  by  study, 
declined,  with  respectful  indifference,  the  subtle  questions 
of  theological  debate.  The  government  of  the  Earth 
claimed  his  vigilance,  and  satisfied  his  ambition  ;  and  while 
lie  remembered  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  church,  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  clergy.  Under 
the  reign  of  an  apostate,  he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  Christianity ;  he  allowed  to  his  subjects  the  privi- 
lege which  he  had  assumed  for  himself;  and  they  might 
accept,  with  gratitude  and  confidence,  the  general  toleration 
which  was  granted  by  a  prince  addicted  to  passion,  but  in- 
capable of  fear  or  of  disguise.*^^  The  Pagans,  the  Jews,  and 
all  the  various  sects  which  acknowledged  the  divine  author- 
ity of  Christ,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  arbitrary 
power  or  popular  insult ;  nor  was  any  mode  of  worship  pro- 
hibited by  Valentinian,  except  those  secret  and  criminal 
practices,  which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark 

63  Three  lines  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  14)  countenance  a  whole  oration  of  Themis- 
tius  (viii.  p[>.  101-120,  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and  comnion-))l;ice  morality. 
The  eloiiuent  M.  Thomas  (torn.  i.  pp.  ^160-396)  has  amused  himself  with  celebrat- 
ing the  virtues  and  genius  of  Themistius,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

'^■i  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p,  202.  Ammian.  x.xx.  9.  His  reformation  of  costly  abuses 
might  entitle  hir."  to  the  praise  of,  in  provinciales  admodum  parciis,  tributorum 
ubique  raolliens  sarcinas.  By  some  his  frugality  was  styled  avarice  (Jerom. 
Chron.  p.  186). 

fi:''  Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  Imperii  met  datse ;  quibns  iinicuique 
quod  animo  imbibisset  colendi  libera  faculias  tributa  est.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix, 
tit.  xvi.  leg.  9.  To  this  declnration  of  Valentinian,  we  may  add  the  various  tes- 
timonies of  Ammianus  (xxx.  !»,  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  204)  and  Sozomeu  (1.  vi.  c.  7, 
21).  Baronins  would  naturally  blame  such  rational  toleration  (AnnaL  Eccles. 
A.  D.  370,  Nos.  129-132,  A.  D.  37G,  Nos.  3,  4.)  * 


*  Comme  il  s'etait  prescrit  pour  rfeglo  de  ne  point  se  mcler  de  disputes  de 
religion,  son  liistoire  est  presque  enti^rement  degagee  des  affaires  ecclesias- 
tiques.    Le  Beau,  ill.  214 — M. 
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purposes  of  vice  and  disorder.  Tlie  art  of  magic,  as  it  was 
more  cruelly  punislied,  was  more  strictly  i)roscribed  :  but 
the  emperor  admitted  a  formal  distinction  to  protect  the 
rnclcnt  methods  of  divination,  which  were  approved  by  the 
S'juate,  and  exercised  by  the  Tuscan  liaruspices.  He  had 
condemned,  with  the  consent  of  the  most  rational  Pagans, 
the  license  of  nocturnal  sacrifices  ;  but  he  immediately  ad- 
mitted the  petition  of  Pra^textatus,  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
who  represented  that  the  life  of  the  Greeks  would  become 
dreary  and  comfortless  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  invaluable 
blessing  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Philosophy  alone  can 
boast  (and  perhaps  it  is  no  morQ  than  the  boast  of  philoso- 
phy), that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the 
human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanaticism. 
But  this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  enforced  by  the 
wise  and  vigorous  government  of  Valentinian,  by  suspending 
the  repetition  of  mutual  injuries,  contributed  to  soften  the 
maimers,  and  abate  the  prejudices,  of  the  religious  factions. 
The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortunately  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  controversies.  As 
soon  as  the  Christians  of  the  West  had  extricated  themselves 
from  the  snares  of  the  creed  of  Rimini,  they  happily  re- 
lapsed into  the  slumber  of  orthodoxy;  and  the  small  remains 
of  the  Arian  party,  that  still  subsisted  at  Sirmium  or  Milan, 
might  be  considered  rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of 
resentment.  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  from  the  Euxine 
to  the  extremity  of  Thebais,  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
the  liostile  factions  were  more  equally  balanced  ;  and  this 
equality,  instead  of  recommending  the  counsels  of  peace, 
served  only  to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  religious  war.  The 
monks  and  bishops  supported  their  arguments  by  invectives  ; 
and  their  invectives  were  sometimes  followed  by  blows. 
Athanasius  still  reigned  at  Alexandria;  the  thrones  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates, 
and  every  episcopal  vacancy  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular 
tumult.  The  Homoousians  were  fortified  by  the  reconcilia- 
tion of"  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi-Arian,  bishops  ;  but 
their  secret  reluctance  to  embrace  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  clouded  the  splendor  of  the  triumph  ;  and  the  decla- 
ration of  Valens,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had 
imitated  the  impartial  conduct  of  his  brother,  was  an  im- 
portant victory  on  the  side  of  Arianism.  The  two  brothers 
had  passed  their  private  life  in  the  condition  of  catechu- 
mens ;  but  the  piety  of  Yalens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the 
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sacrament  of  baptism,  before  he  exposed  his  person  to  the 
dangers  of  a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally  addressed  liimself  to 
Eudoxus,*^*^  "*  bishop  of  the  Imperial  city  ;  and  if  the  ignorant 
monarch  was  instructed  by  that  Arian  ])astor  in  the  princi- 
ples of  heterodox  theology,  Ins  misfortune,  rather  than  liis 
guilt,  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  liis  erroneous  choice. 
Whatever  had  been  the  determination  of  the  emperor,  he 
must  have  offended  a  numerous  party  of  his  Christian  sub- 
jects ;  as  the  leaders  both  of  the  Ilomoousians  and  of  the 
Arians  believed,  that,  if  they  were  not  suffered  to  reign, 
they  were  most  cruelly  injured  and  oppressed.  After  lie 
had  taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely  diffic\dt  for 
him  to  preserve  either  the  virtue,  or  the  re|)utation,  of  im- 
partiality. He  never  aspired,  like  Constantius,  to  the  fame 
of  a  profound  theologian  ;  but  as  he  had  received  with  sim- 
plicity and  respect  the  tenets  of  Eudoxus,  Valens  resigned  his 
conscience  to  the  direction  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and 
promoted,  by  the  influence  of  his  authority,  the  reunion  of 
the  Athanasian  heretics  to  the  body  of  the  Catholic  church. 
At  first,  he  pitied  their  blindness;  by  degrees  he  was  pro- 
voked at  their  obstinacy  ;  and  he  insensibly  hated  those 
sectaries  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred.''^  The  feeble 
mind  of  Valens  was  always  swayed  by  the  persons  with 
whom  he  familiarly  conversed  ;  and  the  exile  or  imprison- 
ment of  a  private  citizen  are  the  favors  the  most  readily 
granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punishments  were  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the  Homoousian  party  ; 
and  the  misfortune  of  fourscore  ecclesiastics  of  Constantino- 
ple, who,  perhaps  accidentally,  were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was 
imputed  to  the  cruel  and  premeditated  malice  of  the  em- 
peror, and  his  Arian  ministers.  In  every  contest,  the  Cath- 
olics (if  we  may  anticipate  that  name)  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  own  faults,  and  of  those  of  tlieir  adver- 
saries. In  every  election,  the  claims  of  the  Arian  candidate 
obtained  the  preference  ;  and  if  they  were  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  he  was  usually  supported  by  tlie 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  a 

06  Eudoxus  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition  WTien  lie  baptized  ValenS 
(A.  D.  3G7),  he  must  have  been  extremely  old;  since  he  had  studied  theology 
fifty-live  years  before,  under  l.ucian,  a  learned  and  pious  martyr.  Philosto  g.  1, 
ii.  c.  14-1(5,  1.  iv.  c,  4,  with  Godefroy,  pp.  82,  206,  and  Tilleniont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  V.  pp.  474-180,  &c. 

*'  Gregory  Is'a/.ianzen  (Orat.  xxv.  p.  432)  insults  the  persecuting  spirit  ot  the 
Ariaus,  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  error  and  heresy. 


Through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  say  the  ecclesiastical  writers. — M. 
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military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanasius  attempted  to 
disturb  the  last  years  of  Ins  A-enerable  age;  and  liis  tempo- 
rary retreat  to  his  father's  sepulchre  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a  great  people,  who  instantly 
flew  to  arms,  intimidated  the  pra^fect ;  and  tlie  archbishop 
was  permitted  to  end  his  life  in  peace  and  in  glor^-,  after  a 
reign  of  forty-seven  years.  Tlie  death  of  Athanasius  was 
the  signal  of  the  persecution  of  Egypt;  and  the  Pagan  min- 
ister of  Valens,  who  forcibly  seated  the  worthless  Lucius  on 
the  archiepiscopal  throne,  purchased  the  favor  of  the  reign- 
ing party,  by  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  their  Christian 
brethi-en.  The  free  toleration  of  the  lieathen  and  Jewish 
worship  was  bitterly  lamented,  as  a  circumstance  which 
aggravated  the  misery  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
impious  tyrant  of  the  East.^^ 

The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has  left  a  deep  stain 
of  persecution  on  tjie  memory  of  Valens  ;  and  the  character 
of  a  prince  who  derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from 
a  feeble  understanding  and  a  pusillanimous  temper,  scarcely 
deserves  the  labor  of  an  apology.  Yet  candor  may  discover 
some  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical  ministers  of 
Valens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even  the  intentions,  of 
their  master  ;  and  that  the  real  measure  of  facts  has  been 
very  liberally  magnified  by  the  vehement  declamation  and 
easy  credulity  of  liis  antagonists.*^^  1.  The  silence  of  Valen- 
tinian  may  suggest  a  probable  argument  that  the  partial 
severities,  which  were  exercised  in  the  n'ame  and  provinces 
of  his  colleague,  amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  incon- 
siderable deviations  from  the  established  system  of  religious 
toleration  ;  and  the  judicious  historian,  who  has  praised  the 
equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not  thought  himself 
obliged  to  contrast  the  tranquillity  of  the  West  with  the 
cruel  persecution  of  the  East.'^'^  2.  Whatever  credit  may  be 
allowed  to  vague  and  distant  reports,  the  character,  or  at 
least  the  behavior,  of  Valens,  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  in 
liis  personal  transactions  with  the  eloquent  Basil,  archbishop 

*8  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawn  from  Soc- 
rates (1.  iv.),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.),  Theodorct  (1.  iv.),  and  the  immense  compilations 
of  Tillemont  (particularly  torn.  vi.  viii.  and  ix.) 

^'^  Dr.  Jortiu  (Kemarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78)  has  already 
conceived  and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 

7"  This  reflection  is  so  oi'vious  and  forcible,  that  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  32,  33)  de- 
lays the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Valentinian.  Socrates,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposes  (1.  iii.  c.  32)  that  it  war?  appeased  hy  a  philosophical  oration, 
which  Themistius  pronounced  in  the  year  374  (Orat.  xii.  p.  1.54,  in  Latin  only). 
Such  contrndictions  diminish  the  e\idence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  the  persecu- 
tlou  of  Valena 
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of  Caesarea,  who  had  succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Trinitarian  cause."^     The  circumstantial  narra- 
tive liasbeen  composed  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Basil; 
and  as  soon  as  we  have  stripped  away  a  tliick  coat  of  rhet- 
oric and  miracle,  Ave  shall  be  astonished  by  the  imexpected 
mildness  of  the  Arian  tyrant,  who  aduiired  the  firmness  of 
Iiis  character,  or  was  apprehensive,  if  he  employed  violence, 
of  a  general  revolt  in    the  province   of  Ca])padocia.     The 
archbishop,  who  asserted,  with  inflexible  pride,"^  the  truth 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  was  left  in  the 
free  possession  of  his  conscience  and  his  throne.     The  em- 
peror devoutly  assisted  at  the  solemn  service  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  banishment,  subscribed 
the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use  of  a  hospital, 
which   Basil  had  lately   founded  in    the  neighborhood    of 
Caesarea J^      3.  I  am  not  able  to  discover,  that  any  law  (such 
as  Theodosius  afterwards  enacted  against  the  Arians)  was 
published  by  Valens  ngainst  the  Athanasian  sectaries;  and 
the  edict  which  excited  the  most  violent  clamors,  may  not 
appear  so  extremely  reprehensible.     The  emperor  liad  ob- 
served, that  several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying  their  lazy  dis- 
position under  the  pretence  of  religion,  had  associated  them- 
selves with  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed  the  count 
of  the  Kast  to  drag  them  from  their  solitude  ;  and  to  compel 
those  deserters  of  society  to   accept  the  fair  alternative  of 
renouncing  their  temporal  possessions,  or  of  discharging  the 
public  duties  of  men  and  citizens.'^*     The  ministers  of  Vnlens 
seem  to  have  extended  the  sense  of  this  penal  statute,  since 
they  claimed  a  right  of  enlisting  the  young  and  able-bodied 
monks  in  the  Imperial  armies.     A  detachment  of  cavali-y 
and   infantry,  consistiiig  of  three  thousand    men,  marched 
from  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  of  Isiitria,'^  which 

Ji  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  lias  extracted  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
viii.  pp.  ]53-l(J7)  the  most  authentic  ciicurastances  from  the  Panegyri<sof  the 
two  (iregories  ;  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of  Basil.  The  letters  of  Basil  liim- 
self  (Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  ii.  pp.  155-180)  do  not  present  the 
image  of  a  very  lively  persecution. 

'•'■i  Basilius  Csesariensis  episcopus  Cappadocise  clarus  habetur  ....  qui  multa 
oontinentiiB  et  ingeniibona  unosuperbiae  malo  perdidit.  This  irreverent  passage 
is  perfectly  in  the  style  a)ul  character  of  St.  Jerom.  It  does  not  appear  in  Scal- 
iger's  edition  of  his  Chroidcle  ;  but  Isaac  Vossius  found  it  in  oome  old  MSS. 
which  had  not  been  reformed  by  the  monks. 

-3  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  a  new  city)  surpassed  in 
merit,  if  not  in  greatness,  the  pyramids,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon.  It  was  princi- 
pally intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  xx.  p.  -loD). 

7^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xii.  lit.  i.  leg.  G3.  Godefroy  (torn.  iv.  pp.  4()9-41o)  performs 
the  duty  of  a  commen'ator  and  advocate.  Tilleniont  (Mem.  Eccles.  t-  m.  viii.  p. 
808)  supposes  a  second  law  to  excuse  his  orthodox  friends,  who  had  misrepre- 
sented the  edict  of  Valens,  and  suppressed  the  liberty  of  choline. 

73  See  D'Anville,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  74.  Hereafter  I  shall  consider 
the  monastic  institutions. 
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was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.  The  soldiers  were 
conducted  by  Arian  priests  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  a  con- 
siderable slaugliter  was  made  in  tlie  monasteries  which  dis- 
obeyed the  commands  of  their  sovereign.'® 

The  strict  regulations  which  have  been  framed  by  the 
wisdom  of  modern  legislators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and 
avarice  of  the  clergy,  may  be  originally  deduced  from  the 
example  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  His  edict,"  addressed 
to  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  publicly  read  in  the 
churches  of  the  city.  He  admonished  the  ecclesiastics  and 
monks  not  to  frequent  the  houses  of  widows  and  virgins  ; 
and  menaced  their  disobedience  with  the  animadversion  of 
the  civil  judge.  The  director  was  no  longer  permitted  to 
receive  any  gift,  or  legacy,  or  inheritance,  from  the  liberality 
of  his  spiritual  daughter  :  every  testament  contrary  to  this 
edict  was  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  the  illegal  donation 
was  confiscate  1  for  the  use  of  the  treasury.  By  a  subse- 
quent regulation,  it  should  seem,  that  the  same  provisions 
were  extended  to  nuns  and  bishops;  and  that  all  persons  of 
the  ecclesiastical  order  were  rendered  incapable  of  receiving 
any  testamentary  gifts,  and  strictly  confined  to  the  natural 
and  legal  rights  of  inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domes- 
tic happiness  and  virtue,  Valentinian  applied  this  severe 
remedy  to  the  growing  evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
the  females  of  noble  and  opulent  houses  possessed  a  very 
ample  share  of  indej^endent  property:  and  many  of  those 
devout  females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  understanding,  but  with 
the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps  with  the  eagerness  of 
fashion.  They  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury; 
and  renounced,  for  the  praise  of  chastity,  the  soft  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  society.  Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real  or 
apparent  sanctity,  was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous  con- 
science, and  to  amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their  heart : 
and  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  they  hastily  bestowed, 
was  often  abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts;  who  hastened 
from  the  extremities  of  the  East,  to  enjoy,  on  a  splendid 
theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  monastic  profession.     By  their 

"<>  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  24,  25.  Orosins,  1.  vii.  c.  ?j?>.  Jerom.  in  Chroii.  p.  IRQ,  and 
torn.  ii.  p.  212.  The  monks  of  J'^gypt  ])erforn)ed  many  miracles,  which  prove  the 
truth  of  their  faitli.  Kight,  says  Jortin  (Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  79),  but  what  proves 
the  truth  of  those  miracles  ? 

"  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  20.  Godefroy  (torn.  vi.  p.  49),  after  the 
exainple  of  Baronius,  impartially  collects  all  that  the  fathers  have  said  on  the 
subject  of  this  important  law  ;  whose  spirit  was  long  afterwards  revived  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.,  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  other  Christian  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  twelfth  century. 
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contempt  of  the  world,  they  insensibly  acquired  its  most 
desirable  advantages;  the  lively  attachment,  ])erhaj)s  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  delicate  plenty  of  an  oyni- 
lent  household,  and  the  respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the 
freedmen,  and  the  clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  im- 
mense foi'tunes  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  con- 
sumed in  lavish  alms  and  expensive  pilgrimages;  and  the 
artful  monk,  who  had  assigned  himself  the  first,  or  possibly 
the  sole  place,  in  the  testament  of  his  spiritual  daughter, 
still  presumed  to  declare,  with  the  smooth  face  of  hypocrisy, 
that  he  was  only  the  instrument  of  charity,  and  the  steward 
of  the  poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful,  trade,"^  which 
was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  defraud  the  expectations  of 
the  natural  heirs,  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  a  sujier- 
stitious  age:  and  two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Latin 
fathers  very  honestly  confess,  that  the  ignominious  edict  of 
Valentinian  Avas  just  and  necessary ;  and  that  the  Oliristian 
priests  had  deserved  to  lose  a  privilege,  which  was  still  en- 
joyed by  comedians,  charioteers,  and  the  ministers  of  idols. 
But  the  wisdom  and  authoritv  of  the  lesrislator  are  seldom 
victorious  in  a  contest  with  the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private 
interest:  and  Jerom,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  acquiesce 
in  the  justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law.  If  the  ecclesi- 
astics were  checked  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  emolument, 
they  would  exert  a  more  laudable  industry  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  church  ;  and  dignify  their  covetousness  with 
the  specious  names  of  piety  and  patriotism.'^ 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  constrained  to  stig- 
matize the  avarice  of  his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the 
law  of  Valentinian,  had  the  good  sense,  or  the  good  fortune, 
to  engage  in  his  service  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  learned 
Jerom  ;  and  the  grateful  saint  has  celebrated  the  merit  and 
purity  of  a  very  ambiguous  character.^^  But  the  splendid 
vices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian 

''8  The  expressions  which  I  have  used  are  temperate  and  feeble,  if  compared 
with  the  vehement  invectives  of  Jerom  (torn.  i.  pp.  13,  45,  144,  &c.)  In  his  turn 
he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  whicli  he  imputed  to  his  brother  monks  ;  and  the 
Sce/eratus,  the  VersipclUft,  was  public! j'^  accused  as  1he  lover  of  the  widow  Paula 
(torn.  ii.  p.  36.'5).  He  undoubtedly  possessed  tiie  affections,  both  of  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  ;  but  he  declares  that  he  never  abused  his  influence  to  any  self- 
ish or  sensual  purpose. 

79  Pudet  dicere,  sacerdotes  idolorum,  mimi  et  aurigje,  et  scorta,  hajreditates 
oapiunt  :  solis  clericis  ac  movachis  hac  lege  prohil)etur.  Et  non  prohibotura 
persecutoribus,  sed  a  principibus  Christianis.  Nee  de  lege;  queror  ;  sed  dole) 
cur  meruerhnus  hanc  legem.  Jerom.  (torn.  i.  p.  13)  discreetly  insinuates  the  secret 
policy  of  his  patron  Damasus. 

^  Three  words  of  Jerom,  sancfcc  memoricc  Damasus  (torn.  ii.  p.  109;,  wash  away 
all  his  stains  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tillemont.  (Mem,  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  pp. 
386-424). 
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and  Damasus,  have  been  curiously  observed  by  the  histxjrian 
Ammianus,  who  delivers  his  impartial  sense  in  these  ex- 
pressive words :  "  The  prsefecture  of  Juventius  was  accom- 
panied with  peace  and  plenty,  but  the  tranquillity  of  his 
government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody  sedition  of  the 
distracted  jjeople.  The  ardor  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus,  to 
seize  the  episcopal  seat,  surpassed  the  ordinary  measure  of 
human  ambition.  They  contended  with  the  rage  of  party; 
the  quarrel  was  maintained  by  the  wounds  and  death  of 
their  followers ;  and  the  prasfect,  unable  to  resist  or  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult,  was  constrained,  by  superior  violence,  to 
retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  prevailed :  the  well-dis- 
puted victory  remained  on  the  side  of  his  faction  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies  ^^  were  found  in  the 
Basilica  of  Sicininus,®^  where  the  Christians  hold  their  re- 
ligious assemblies  ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds 
of  the  people  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity.  When 
I  consider  the  splendor  of  the  capital,  I  am  not  astonished 
that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the  desires  of  ambi- 
tious men,  and  produce  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  con- 
tests. The  successful  candidate  is  secure,  that  he  will  be 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  matrons ;  *^  that,  as  soon  as  his 
dress  is  composed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may 
proceed  in  his  chariot,  through  the  streets  of  Rome;^"*  and 
that  the  sumptuousness  of  the  Imperial  table  will  not  equal 
the  profuse  and  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the 
taste,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  How  much 
more  rationally  (continues  the  honest  Pagan)  would  those 
pontiffs  consult  their  true  happiness,  if,  instead  of  alleging 
the  greatness  of  the  city  as  an  excuse  for  their  manners, 
they  would  imitate  the  exemplary  life  of  some  provincial 
bisliops,  whose  temperance  and  sobriety,  whose  mean  aj)- 
parel  and  downcast  looks,  recommend  their  pure  and  mod- 
s' Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  crudelissimoft  interfectiones  diversi  sexfts 
perpetralae  (in  Cbroii.  p.  18(5).  But  an  originul  libel,  or  petition  of  two  pn-sby- 
teis  of  the  adverse  party,  has  unaccountably  escaped.  They  affirm  that  the  doors 
of  the  Basilica  were  burnt,  and  that  the  roof  was  untiled  ;  that  Damasus  marched 
at  the  head  of  Lis  own  clergy,  grave-diggers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiators; 
that  none  of  Ii'ir  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  dead  bodies 
were  found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sirmond,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  works. 

*«■-  The  Basilica  of  Sieininus,  or  Liberius,  is  probably  the  church  of  SaiK'ta 
Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline  bill.  Baronius,  A.  D.  307,  Xo.  3  ;  and  Dona- 
tus,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  4G2. 

83  The  enemies  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auriscalpius  Matronarum,  the  ladies' 
ear-scratcher- 

«»  Grogory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxxii.  p.  52G)  describes  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  prelates  who  reigned  in  the  Impeiial  cities  ;  their  gilt  car,  fiery  steeds, 
numerous  ti  ain,  &c.    The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast. 

Vol.  II.— 28 
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est  virtue  to  the  Deity  anr]  liis  true  worshippers  ! "  ^^  The 
schism  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  was  extingnisshed  by  the 
exile  of  the  latter ;  and  the  wisdom  of  tlie  praefect  Pra^tex- 
tatus*^  restored  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  city.  Proetoxtatus 
was  a  philosophic  Pagan,  a  man  of  learning,  of  taste,  and 
politeness  ;  who  disguised  a  re])roach  in  the  form  of  a  jest 
when  he  assured  Damasus,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  bish- 
opric of  Rome,  lie  himself  would  immediately  embrace  the 
Christian  religion."  This  lively  picture  of  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century  becomes  the  more 
curious,  as  it  represents  the  intermediate  degree  between 
the  humble  poverty  of  the  apostlic  hshermen,  and  the  royal 
state  of  a  temporal  prince,  whose  dominions  extend  from 
the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army  com- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of 
Valentinian,  his  reputation  in  arms,  his  military  skill  and 
experience,  and  his  rigid  attachment  to  the  forms^  as  well  as 
spirit,  of  ancient  discipline,  were  the  principal  motives  of 
their  judicious  choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  troops,  who 
pressed  him  to  nominate  his  colleague,  was  justified  by  the 
dangerous  situation  of  public  affairs ;  and  Valentinian  hinv 
self  was  conscious,  that  the  abilities  of  the  most  active  mind 
wei"e  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  distant  frontiers  of  an 
invaded  monarchy.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Julian  had  re- 
lieved the  Barbarians  from  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  rapine  and  conquest  excited  the  nations 
of  the  East,  of  the  North,  and  of  the  South.  Their  inroads 
were  often  vexatious,  and  sometimes  formidable;  but,  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  his  firm- 
ness and  vigilance  ])rotected  his  own  dominions ;  and  his 
powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and  direct  the  feeble 
counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps  the  method  of  annals 
would  more  forcibly  express  the  urgent  and  divided  cares 

85  Ammian.  xxvii.  3.  Perpetno  Nummi,  reris^we  ejus  cultoribus.  Tlie  incom- 
parable pliancy  of  a  polytheist  ! 

•^  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  pr.Tefecture(xx-vii.  9)  styles  liina 
prseolane  imiolis,  gravitatisque  senator  (xxii  'i^anii  Vales,  ad  loc).  A  curious 
insci"iption  (Grutor  MCII  Mo.  2)  records,  in  two  coliinins,  his  religious  and  civil 
honors.  In  one  line  he  was  Pontiff  of  the  Sun,  aiul  of  Aesia.  Augur,  Quindeceni- 
T?ir,  Hierophant,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  other,!.  Qmestor  candidal  us.  more  probably 
titular.  2.  Prsetor.  3.  Corrector  of  Tus<  any  and  Umbria.  4.  Consular  of  Lus- 
itania.  5.  Proconsul  of  Adiaia.  6.  Prefect  of  Kome.  7.  Pr;«t«iian  pni^feit  of 
Italy.  8.  Of  lUyricum.  9.  Consul  elect ;  but  he  t^jed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  yei^r  385.     Sre  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emporeurs,  torn.  v.  pp.  241.  736. 

87  Facite  me  Romanaj  urbis  episcopnm  ;  et  ero  prolinus  Christianus  (Jerom. 
torn.  ii.  p.  165).  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Daruasus  would  xxot  have  puj? 
chased  hij  couversion  at  such  a  price. 
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of  the  two  emperors  ;  but  tlie  attention  of  the  reader,  like- 
wise, would  be  distracted  by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narra- 
tive. A  separate  view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war; 
I.  Germany;  II.  Britain;  III.  Africa;  IV.  The  East ;  and, 
V.  The  Danube ;  will  im])ress  a  more  distinct  image  of  the 
military  state  of  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens. 

I.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni  had  been  offended 
by  the  harsh  and  haughty  behavior  of  Ursacius,  master  of 
the  ofHces  ;  ^^  who,  by  an  act  of  unseasonable  parsimony,  had 
diminished  the  value,  as  well  as  tlie  quantity,  of  the  presents, 
to  Avhicli  they  were  entitled,  either  from  custom  or  treaty, 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and 
they  communicated  to  their  countrymen,  their  strong  sense 
of  the  national  affront.  The  irascible  minds  of  the  chiefs 
were  exasperated  by  the  suspicion  of  contempt ;  and  the 
martial  youth  crowded  to  their  standard.  Before  Valen- 
tinian could  pass  the  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in 
flames  ;  before  liis  general  Dagalaiphus  could  encounter  the 
Alemanni,  they  had  secured  tlie  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year, 
the  military  force  of  tlie  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  solid 
columns,  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during  the 
severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Koman  counts  were 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  standard  of  the 
Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
who  displayed,  with  insulting  shouts  and  menaces,  the 
trophy  of  their  victory.  The  standard  was  recovered  ;  but 
the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed  the  shame  of  their  disgrace 
and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  severe  judge.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  soldiers  must  learn  to  fear 
their  commander,  before  they  could  cease  to  fear  the  enemy. 
The  troops  were  solemnly  assembled ;  and  the  trembling 
Batavians  were  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial 
army.  Valentinian  then  ascended  his  tribunal ;  and,  as  if 
he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he  inflicted  a 
stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers  whose  misconduct 
and  pusillanimity  were  found  to  be  the  first  occasion  of  the 
defeat.  The  Batavians  were  degraded  froni  their  rank, 
stripped  of  their  arms,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves 
to  the  highest  bidder.  At  this  tremendous  sentence  the 
troops  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  deprecated  the  indigna- 

88  Ammian.  xxvi.  5     Valesius  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  the  master  of  the 
offices. 
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tion  of  tlieir  sovereign,  and  protested,  that,  if  he  would  in- 
dulge them  in  another  trial,  they  would  ap])rove  themselves 
not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers. 
Valentinian,  with  affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties; the  Batavians  resumed  their  arms;  and,  with  their 
arms,  the  invincible  resolution  of  wiping  away  their  disgrace 
in  the  blood  of  the  Alemanni.^®  The  })rinciple  command  was 
declined  by  Dagalaiphus ;  and  that  experienced  genei-al, 
who  had  represented,  j^erhaps  with  too  much  pi  udence, 
the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation, before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival 
Jovinus  convert  those  difficulties  into  a  decisive  advan- 
tage over  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Barbarians.  At 
the  head  of  a  well  disciplined  army  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced,  with  cautious  and 
rapid  steps,  to  Scarponna,^*^*  in  the  territory  of  Metz, 
where  he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Alemanni,  before 
they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms;  and  flushed  his  soldiers 
with  the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  An- 
other division,  or  rather  army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel 
and  wanton  devLctation  of  the  adjacent  country,  reposed 
themselves  on  t'  e  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovinus, 
who  had  viewed  the  ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  made 
his  silent  approach  t]\rough  a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he 
could  distinctly  perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the 
Germans.  Some  were  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the 
river ;  others  were  c  mbing  tlieir  long  and^  flaxen  hair ; 
others  ao;ain  were  swallowing  lar^e  drauu^hts  of  rich  and 
delicious  wine.  On  a  sudden  they  lieard  the  sound  of  the 
Roman  trumpet ;  they  saw  the  enemy  in  their  camp.  As- 
tonishment produced  disorder;  disorder  was  followed  by 
flight  and  dismay;  and  the  confused  multitude  of  the  bravest 
warriors  was  pierced  by  the  swords  and  javelins  of  the 
legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  The  fugitives  escaped  to  the 
third,  and  most  considerable,  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains 
near  Chalons  in  Champagne;  the  straggling  detachments 
were  hastily  recalled  to  their  standard  ;  and  the  Barbarian 
chiefs,  alarmed  and  admonished  by  the  fate  of  their  com- 

89  Ammian.  xxvii.  1.  Zosimns,  1.  iv.  p.  208.  The  disgrace  of  the  Batavians  is 
suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard  fur  military  honor,  which 
could  noi  alTect  a  (jree-k  rhetorician  of  the  sncc-eecling  age. 

'•"  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  "ST.  The  name  of  the  iVIo- 
Belle,  which  is  not  specified  by  Ainmianus,  is  clearly  understood  by  Mascou  (Hist, 
of  the  Ancient  Germans,  vii.  2). 


♦  Cliarpeignc  on  the  INIoselle.    Mannert. — M. 
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panions,  prepared  to  encounter,  in  a  decisive  battle,  the 
victorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian.  The 
bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  lasted  a  whole  summer's  day, 
with  equal  valor,  and  with  alternate  success.  The  Romans 
at  length  prevailed,  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve  hundred 
men.  Six  thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  slain,  four  thou- 
sand were  wounded  :  and  tlie  braA^e  Jovinus,  after  chasing 
the  flying  remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  applause  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing 
year.®^  The  triumj^h  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by 
their  treatment  of  the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung  on  a 
gibbet,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  indignant  general. 
This  disgraceful  act  of  cruelty,  which  migh4;  be  imputed  to 
the  fury  of  the  troops,  was  followed  by  the  deliberate  murder 
of  Withicab,  the  son  of  Vadomair ;  a  German  prince,  of  a 
weak  and  sickly  constitution,  but  of  a  daring  and  formidable 
spirit.  The  domestic  assr^ssin  was  instigated  and  ])rotected 
by  the  Romans  ;  ^^  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  justice  betrayed  their  secret  apprehension  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  declining  empire.  The  use  of  the  dagger  is 
seldom  adopted  in  public  councils,  as  long  as  they  retain  any 
confidence  in  the  })o\ver  of  the  sword. 

While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by  their 
recent  calamities,  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by 
the  unexpected  surprisal  of  Moguntiacum,  or  Mentz,  the 
principal  city  of  the  Upper  Germany.  In  the  unsuspicious 
moment  of  a  Christian  festival,*  Rando,  a  bold  and  artful 
chieftain,  who  had  long  meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly 
passed  the  Rhine;  entered  the  defenceless  town,  and  retired 
with  a  multitude  of  caj)tives  of  either  sex.  Valentinian  re- 
solved to  execute  severe  vengeance  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with  the  bands  of  Italy  and 
h  Illyricum,  Avas  ordered  to  invade  their  country,  most  prob- 
ably on  the  side  of  Rhaetia.  The  emperor  in  person,  accom- 
])anied  by  his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  Avhich  was  supported  on  both  flanks  by 
Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two  masters-general  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  West.     The  Alemanni,  unable  to  pre- 

51  Tlie  battles  are  described  by  Animianus  (xxvii.  2),  and  by  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p, 
209),  wlio  supposes  Valentinian  to  have  been  presei.t. 

*^  Studio  solicitante  nostiorum,  occubuit.    Amniian.  xxvii.  10. 


*  Probably  Easter.     Wa;;ner. — M. 
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vent  the  devastation  of  their  vilhiges,  fixed  their  camp  on 
a  lofty,  and  almost  inaccessible,  mountain,  in  the  modern 
dncliy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the  approach 
of  the  Romans.  The  life  of  Yalentinian  was  exj)osed  to 
imminent  danger  by  the  intrepid  curiosity  with  which  he 
persisted  to  explore  some  secret  and  unguarded  patli.  A 
troop  of  Barbarians  suddenly  rose  from  their  ambuscade  ; 
and  the  emperor,  who  vigorously  spurred  his  horse  down  a 
steep  and  slippery  descent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him 
his  armor-bearer,  and  his  lielmet,  magnificently  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  At  the  signal  of  the  general 
assault,  the  Roman  troops  encompassed  and  ascended  the 
mountain  of  Solicinium  on  three  different  sides.*  Every 
step  which  they  gained,  increased  their  ardor,  and  abated 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy  ;  and  after  their  united  forces 
had  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  impetuously  urged 
the  Barbarians  down  the  northern  descent,  where  Count 
Sebastian  Avas  posted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  After  this 
signal  victory,  Yalentinian  returned  to  his  winter  quarters 
at  Treves  ;  where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  splendid  and  triumphal  games.^^  _  But  the  Avise 
monarch,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  Germany, 
confined  his  attention  to  the  important  and  laborious  defence 
of  the  Gallic  frontier,  against  an  enemy  whose  strength  was 
renev/ed  by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers,  which  incessantly 
flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  North.^^     The 

*  P3  xhe  expedition  of  Valentiiiian  is  related  by  Ammianns  (xxvii.  10);  aiul  cel- 
ebrateil  by  Ausonius  (Mosell.  4'Jl,  &o.),  wbo  fooli.-bly  supposes,  tbat  tbe  Ivomans 
were  ignorant  of  tbe  sourcts  of  tbe  Diuuibe. 

'■*  Jnimanis  enini  nalio,  jam  inde  ab  incunabulis  primis  varietate  oasuum  ini- 
miuuta  ;  ila  saepius  adolescit,  ut  fiiis^e  longis  s;ec'ulis  ;vstiniotur  intacta.  Am- 
inian.  xxviu.  n.  Tlie  ''oimt  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEurope.  toni.  vi.  j). 
370)  ascribes  tbe  fecundity  of  tlie  Alenianni  to  their  easy  adoption  of  stiangers.t 


*  Mannert  is  unable  to  fix  tbe  position  of  Solicinium,  Haefelin  (in  Conim. 
Acad  Elect.  Palat,  v.  14)  conjectures  Sclnvetzingen,  near  Heidelberg.  See  Wag- 
ner's note.  St.  Martin,  Sultz  in  Wirtemberg,  near  the  sources  of  the  Neckar. 
St.  Martin,  iii.  .^S:).— M. 

t  "  Tins  explanation,"  says  Mr.  Maltbus,  "  only  removes  tbe  difliculty  a  little 
farther  oil.  J  t  makes  tbe  earth  rest  upoa  tbe  tortoise,  but  does  not  tell  us  on  what 
tbe  tortoise  rests.  We  may  still  ask  what  northern  reservoir  supplied  tliis  inces- 
sant stream  of  daring  adventurers.  Montesquimi's  solution  of  the  problem  will, 
I  think,  hardly  bo  admitted  (Grandeur  et  Decadence  dos  Komains,  c.  16,  p.  187). 
*  •  *  The  \Ybole  difficulty,  however,  is  at  once  removed,  if  wo  apply  to  the 
German  nations,  at  that  lime,  a  fact  which  is  so  generally  known  to  have  oc- 
curred in  America,  and  supposed  that,  when  not  checked  by  wars  and  famine, 
they  increase<l  at  a  rate  that  wouhi  double  their  numbers  ?n  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  The  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  a]>plying  this  rate  of  increase  to 
the  inhabitanls  of  ancient  Germany,  will  strikingly  aj^pear  from  that  most  valu- 
able iiicture  of  their  manners  which  l)as  been  left  us  by  Tacitus  (Tac.  de  Mor. 
Germ.  IT)  to  20).  *•  *  •  With  these  manners,  and  a  habit  of  enterprise  and  cmigra- 
ti'm.  which  would  naturally  ren>ove  all  fears  about  providing  for  a  family,  it  is 
diil'.cult  to  conceive  a  society  with  a  stronger  principle  of  increase  in  it,  and  we 
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banks  of  the  Rhine  *  from  its  source  to  the  straits  of  the 
ocean,  were  closely  planted  with  strong  castles  and  con- 
venient towers  ;  new  works,  and  new  arms,  were  invented 
by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was  skilled  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts  ;  and  his  numerous  levies  of  Roman  and  Barbarian 
youth  were  severely  trained  in  all  the  exercises  of  war.  The 
])rogress  of  the  work,  which  was  sometimes  opposed  by 
modest  representations,  and  sometimes  by  hostile  attempts, 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  during  the  nine  subsequent 
years  of  the  administration  of  Valentin ian.^^ 

That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practised  the  wise 
maxims  of  Diocletian,  was  studious  to  foment  and  excite 
the  intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of 
Lusace  and  Thuringia,  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  vague  dominion  of  the  Burgundians  ;  a 
warlike  and  numerous  people,t  of  the  Vandal  race,*^"  whose 
obscure  name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  has  finally  settled  on  a  flourishing  province.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ancient  manners  of 
the  Burgundians  appears  to  have  been  the  difference  of 
their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  a])])ellation 
of  Hendinos  was  given  to  the  king  or  general,  and  the  title 
of  /Sinistus  to  the  high  priest,  of  the  nation.  The  person  of 
the   priest  was   sacred,  and  his  dignity  perpetual ;  but  the 

9^  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.  Zosinius,  1.  iv.  p.  214.  The  younger  Victor  mentions 
the  mechanical  genius  of  Valentinian,  nova  arma  meditari ;  fmgere  terra  seu 
limo  simulacra. 

••'  IJollicosos  el  pubis  immensrB  viribus  affluentes  ;  et  ideo  metuendos  finiti- 
mis  univer.sis.    Ammian.  xxviu.  5. 


see  at  once  that  prolific  source  of  armies  and  I'olonies  against  which  the  force  of 
tJio  Roman  empire  so  long  struggled  with  difliculty,  and  under  which  it  ulti- 
mately sunk.  It  is  not  probable  that,  for  two  periods  together,  or  even  for  oi;e, 
the  population  within  the  conlines  of  (.Jermany  ever  doid>led  itself  in  twenty- 
live  years.  Their  y)erpetual  wars,  the  rude  state  of  agriculture,  and  particularly 
tlic  very  strange  custom  adopted  by  most  of  the  tribes  of  marking  their  larriers 
by  extensive  deserts,  would  prevent  any  very  great  actual  increase  of  numbers. 
At  no  one  period  couhl  the  i'ountry  be  called  well  peopleil,  though  it  was  often 
redundant  in  population.  *  *  *  Instead  of  clearing  their  forests,  <lraining  their 
swamps,  and  rendering  their  soil  lit  to  support  an  extende*!  population,  they 
found  it  moie  congenial  1o  their  martial  habits  and  impatient  disi)ositioiis  to  go 
in  quest  of  food,' of  plunder,  or  of  glory,  into  other  countries."  IMalthus  on 
Population,  i,  p.  128.— G. 

*  The  course  of  the  Neckar  was  likewise  strongly  guarded.  The  hyperbolical 
eulogy  of  Symmachus  asserts  that  the  Neckar  lirst  became  known  to  the  l^omans 
l)y  the  conquests  and  fortifications  of  Valentinian.  Nunc  primuni  victoriis  tuis 
extenius  tiuvius  publicatur.  Gaudeat  servitute,  captivus  innotuit.  ,Symm.  Orat. 
p.  22.— M. 

t  According  to  the  general  opinion,  the  Burgundians  formed  a  Gothic  or  Van- 
dalic  tribe,  who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  made  incursions,  on  one 
Bide  towards  Transylvania,  on  the  otlier  towards  the  centre  of  Germany.  All 
that  remains  of  the  Burgundian  language  is  Gothic.  *  "►  Nothing  in  their  customs 
indicates  a  different  origin.    Malte  Brun.  Geog.  torn.  i.  p.  396  (edit.  1831).— M, 
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temporal  government  was  held  by  a  very  precarious  tennre. 
If  tlie  events  of  war  accused  the  courage  or  conduct  of  the 
king,  lie  was  immediately  deposed  ;  and  the  injustice  of  his 
subjects  made  him  responsible  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  which  seemed  to  fall  more 
])roperly  within  the  sacerdotal  department.^'  Tlie  disputed 
possession  of  some  salt-pits*^  engaged  the  Alemanni  and 
the  Burgundians  in  frequent  contests:  the  latter  were  easily 
tempted,  by  the  secret  solicitations  and  liberal  offers  of  the 
em|)eror;  and  their  fabulous  descent  from  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  had  formerly  been  left  to  g-arrison  the  for- 
tresses of  Drusus,  was  admitted  with  mutual  credulity,  as  it 
was  conducive  to  mutual  interest.®^  An  army  of  fourscore 
thousand  Burgundians  soon  a])peared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  impatiently  required  the  support  and  subsidies 
Avhich  Valentinian  had  promised:  but  they  were  amused 
with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitless 
expectation,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  anus  and 
fortifications  of  the  Gallic  frontier  checked  the  fury  of  their 
just  resentment ;  and  their  massacre  of  the  captives  served 
to  imbitter  the  hereditary  feud  of  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Alemanni.  The  inconstancy  of  a  wise  prince  may,  perhaj:)?, 
be  explained  by  some  alteration  of  circumstances  ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  the  original  design  of  Valentinian  to  intimidate, 
rather  than  to  destroy  ;  as  the  balance  of  power  would  have 
been  equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of  either  of  the 
German  nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the  Alemanni, 
Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman  name,  had  assumed  the  arts 
of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  deserved  his  hatred  and 
esteem.  The  emperor  himself,  with  a  light  and  unencum- 
bered band,  condescended  to  ])ass  the  Rhine,  marched  fifty 
miles  into  the  country,  and  Avould  infallibly  have  seized 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious  measures  had  not 
been  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the  troops.     Macrianus 

97  T  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving  extraor- 
dinary facts  into  general  laws.  Aniniianus  ascribes  a  similar  cuslom  to  Egvpt; 
and  the  Cliinese  Lave  imputed  it  to  the  Ta-tsin,  or  Ko'nau  empire  (De  Guignes, 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  7!)). 

-s  Saliuarum  tiniumque  causa  Aleniannis  saepo  jur^abant.  Amniian.  xxviii. 
5.  Possibly  they  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Sala,  a  river  which  produced 
salt,  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  ancient  contention.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii. 
57,  and  Lipsius  ad  loc. 

"'•*  Jam  inde  temporibus  priscis  sobolem  se  esse  Tionianani  Burguudii  sciunt: 
and  the  vague  tradition  gradually  assumed  a  more  regular  f<,irm  ^Or^lS.  1.  vii.  c. 
32).  It  is  annihilated  by  llie  decisive  authority  of  i^Iiuy,  who  compcisod  the  His- 
tory of  Drusus,  and  servetl  in  Germany  (Plin.  Secund.  Epist.  ill.  o),  within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  tliat  liero.  Germnuoruin  genera  quiiu^ue ;  Vindili  quo- 
rum pars  Bur gund tones,  &c.  (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  28). 
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was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honor  of  a  )3ersonal  con- 
ference with  the  emperor  ;  and  the  favors  whicjh  he  received, 
fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  steady  and  sincere 
friend  of  the  republic. ^"^^ 

The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Yalen- 
tinian ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated 
name,  in  which  we  have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest,  es- 
ca])ed  the  notice  of  Tacitus ;  and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy, 
it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula, 
and  three  small  islands  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.-^*^^ 
This  contracted  territory,  the  present  duchy  of  Sleswig,  or 
perhaps  of  Holstein,  Avas  incapable  of  ])Ouring  forth  the 
inexhaustible  swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned  over  the 
ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  language, 
their  laws,  and  their  colonies;  and  who  so  long  defended 
the  liberty  of  the  North  against  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.^*^^ 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  easily  derived  from  the 
similar  manners,  and  loose  constitution,  of  the  tribes  of 
Germany,  which  were  blended  with  each  other  by  the  slight- 
est accidents  of  war  or  friendship.  The  situation  of  the 
native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the  hazardous  pro- 
fessions of  fishermen  and  pirates ;  and  the  success  of  their 
first  adventures  would  naturally  excite  the  emulation  of 
their  bravest  countrymen,  who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  their  woods  and  mountains.  Every  tide  might 
float  down  the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes,  filled  with  hardy 
and  intrepid  associates,  who  aspired  to  behold  the  un- 
bounded prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It  should  seem  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  Saxons 
were  furnished  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  Tliey  ])ossessed  arms  and  ships,  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  the  habits  of  naval  war;  but  the  difficulty 
of   issuing   through    the   northern  Columns  of  Hercules  ^^^ 

1'^  The  wars  and  negotiations  relative  to  the  Biirgundians  and  Alemanni,  are 
distinctly  related  by  Amniianus  Marcellinus  (xxviii.  5,  xxix.  4,  xxx.  3).  Oiosius 
(1.  vii.  e.  oL;),  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom  and  Cassiodorus,  lix  some  dates,  and 
aild  f-:ome  circumstances. 

loi  'Enl  Tov  av\€va  Tfj<;  Kl/ut^ptVrj?  \eppoi'rj(Tov  Sa^oi'e?.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  (the  Cimbric  i)romontory  of  Pliny,  iv  27),  Ptolemy  lixes  the 
remnant  of  the  ('imbrl.  lie  tills  the  interval  between  the  Snrons  and  the 
Cimbri  witli  six  obscure  tribes,  who  were  united  ns  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
under  the  national  appellation  of  Danes.  See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  Ci 
21,  22,  23, 

"^•i  M.  D'Anville  (Etablissement  des  Etats  de  i'Europe,  &c.,  pp.  19-20)  has 
marked  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  (Jharlemagne. 

'  J^  The  fleet  of  Drusushad  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even  to  approacu. 
the  Sound  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  the  columns  of  Hercules),  and 
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(which,  during  several  months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed 
witli  ice)  confined  their  skill  and  courage  within  the  limits 
of  a  spacious  hike.  Tlie  rumor  of  the  successful  armaments 
which  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  would  soon  pi-ovoke 
them  to  cross  tlie  narrow  isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to  launch 
their  vessels  on  the  great  sea.  Tlie  various  troops  of  pirates 
and  adventurers,  wlio  fought  under  the  same  standard,  were 
insensibly  united  in  a  ])ei-manent  society,  at  first  of  rapine, 
and  afterwards  of  government.  A  military  confederation 
was  gradually  moulded  into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle 
operation  of  marringe  nnd  consanguinity;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes,  who  solicited  tlie  alliance,  accepted  the  name  and 
laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not  established  by 
tlie  most  unquestionable  evidence,  we  should  appear  to 
abuse  the  credulity  of  our  readers,  by  the  descrij^tion  of  the 
vessels  in  which  the  Saxon  i)irates  ventured  to  sport  in  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  British  Chnnnel,  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  lai-ge  fiat-bottomed  boats 
was  fi-amed  of  light  timber,  but  the  sides  and  upper  works 
consisted  only  of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong  hides. ^°* 
In  the  course  of  their  slow  and  distant  navigations,  they 
must  always  have  been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very 
frequently  to  the  misfortune,  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval 
annals  of  the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  losses  which  they  sustained  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  the  pirates 
braved  the  perils  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  sliore  ;  their 
skill  was  confirmed  b}^  the  habits  of  enterprise;  tne  meanest 
of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable  of  handling  an  oar,  of 
rearing  a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a  vessel ;  and  the  Saxons 
rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tempest,  wliich  concealed 
their  design,  and  dispersed  the  fleets  of  tlie  enemy.^°^  After 
they  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime 

the  naval  enterprise  was  never  resumed  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  34).  The 
Iniowledjie  whitrh  the  Romans  acquired  of  the  naval  power  of  the  BalLic  (c.  '14,45), 
was  obtained  by  their  land  journeys  in  search  of  amber- 

10*  Quin  et  Ai*emoricus  piratam  Saxona  tractus 

Sperabat ;  cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  Britannnm 
Lrudus  ;  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  tindere  lenibo. 

Sidon.  in  Taiiegyr.  Avit.  369. 

The  genius  of  C£psar  imitated,  for  a  particular  service,  these  rude,  but  li^ht  ves- 
sels, which  were  likewise  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain  (Comment,  de  Beli.  Civil, 
i.  .51,  and  Guichardt.  Nouveaux  jNIemoires  Militaires,  torn.  ii.  pp.  41,42).  The 
British  vessels  would  now  astonish  the  genius  of  Caesar. 

I'J"  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in  Sidonius 
Apollinaiis  (1.  viii.  epist.  0,  p.  223,  edit  SiinioniD,  and  the  best  commentary  in  the 
Abbe  du  Bos  (Hist.  Critique  de  la  IMonarchie  Franyoise,  &c.  tom.  1.  1.  i.e.  16,  pp. 
148-155.    See  likewise  pp.  77,  78. 
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provinces  of  the  West,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their 
depredations,  and  tlie  most  sequestered  ])laces  had  no  reason 
to  presume  on  tlieir  security.  Tlie  Saxon  boats  drew  so 
little  water  that  they  could  easily  proceed  fourscore  or  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers;  their  weight  was  so  in- 
considerable, that  they  were  transported  on  wagons  from 
one  river  to  another  ;  and  the  ])irates  who  had  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean.  Under 
the  reign  of  Yalentinian,  the  maritime  provinces  of  Gaul 
were  afflicted  by  the  Saxons  :  a  military  count  was  stationed 
for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  or  Armorican  limit ;  and 
that  officer,  who  found  his  strength,  or  his  abilities,  un- 
equal to  the  task,  implored  the  assistance  of  Severus,  master- 
general  of  the  infantry.  The  Saxons,  surrounded  and  out- 
immbered,  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  spoil,  and  to. yield 
a  select  band  of  tlieir  tall  and  robust  youth  to  serve  in  the 
Imperial  armies.  They  stipulated  only  a  safe  and  honor- 
able retreat ;  and  the  condition  was  readily  granted  by  the 
Roman  general,  who  meditated  an  act  of  periidy,^^^  imprudent 
as  it  was  inhuman,  while  a  Saxon  remained  alive,  and  in 
arms,  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The  pre- 
mature eagerness  of  the  infantr}^,  who  Avere  secretly  posted 
in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  ambuscade  ;  and  they  would 
perhaj)s  have  fallen  the  victims  of  their  own  treachery,  if  a 
large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the 
combat,  had  not  hastily  advanced  to  extricate  their  com- 
panions, and  to  overwhelm  the  undaunted  valor  of  the 
Saxons.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre  ;  and 
the  orator  Symmachus  com])lains,  that  twenty-nine  of  those 
desperate  savages,  by  strangling  themselves  with  their  own 
hands,  had  disappointed  the  amusement  of  the  public.  Yet 
the  polite  and  philosophic  citizens  of  Rome  were  impressed 
with  the  deepest  horror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the 
Saxons  consecrated  to  the  gods  the  tithe  of  their  human 
spoil;  and  that  they  ascertained  by  lot  the  objects  of  the 
barbarous  sacrifice.^^' 

II.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Trojans,  of 

^^  Amtnian  (xxviii.  5)  justifies  tLis  breach  of  faith  to  pirates  and  robbers  ;  and 
Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  32)  more  clearly  expresses  their  real  guilt;  virtute  atque  agili- 
tate  terribiles, 

i-*''  Svmiiiathus  (1.  ii.  epist.  40)  still  presumes  to  mention  the  sacred  names  of 
Socrates.and  philosophy.  Sidoniup,  bishop  of  Clermont,  might  condemn  (I.  viii. 
epist.  6),  with  /esa  inconsistency,  liie  human  sacriliccs  of  the  Saxons. 
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Scniulinavians  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the  pride, 
and  amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude  ancestors,  have  in- 
sensibly vanished  in  the  light  of  science  and  philosophy.^^^ 
The  present  age  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  rational 
opinion,  that  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
gradually  peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul. 
From  the  coast  of  Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and 
Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  distinctly  pre- 
served, in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  language,  of  religfion, 
and  of  manners  ;  and  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  British 
tribes  mio-ht  be  naturally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  ac- 
cidental  and  local  circumstances. ^'^^  The  Roman  province 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and  peaceful  servitude  ; 
the  rights  of  savage  freedom  were  contracted  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  northern 
region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of 
the  PicTS,^^*^  who  have  since  experienced  a  very  differ- 
ent fortune.  The  power,  and  almost  the  memory,  of  the 
Picts  have  been  extinguished  by  their  successful  rivals ;  and 
the  Scots,  after  mamtaming  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and  volun- 
tary union,  the  honors  of  the  English  name.  The  hand  of 
nature  had  contributed  to  mark  the  ancient  distinction  of 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  former  were  the  men  of  the  hills, 
and  the  latter  those  of  the  plain.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Caledonia  may  be  considered  as  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
which,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable   of  pro- 

^<^^  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  learned  Camden  was  obliged  to 
undermine,  with  respectful  skepticism,  the  romance  of  Bncdifi,  the  Trojan  ;  who 
is  now  buried  in  silent  oblivion,  with  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her 
numerous  progeny.  Yet  I  am  informed,  that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian 
co'oinj  may  still  be  found  among  the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissat- 
isfied with  their  present  condition,  grasp  at  any  visions  of  their  past  or  future 
glory. 

1  ■'  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  might  remark  the  German  or 
Spanish  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was  their  sober,  dt.libcrate 
opinion  :  *'  in  universum  tamen  sestimanti  Gallos  Aicinum  solum  cccuj)asse  credi- 
bilc  est.  Eorum  sacra  deprehendas  .  .  .  sermo  hand  multum  diversus"  (in  Vit. 
Agricol.  c.  xi.)  Ctesar  had  observed  their  common  religion  (Comment,  de  Bello 
Gallico,  vi.  13);  and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  BelgicGaul  was  a  recent, 
or  at  least  an  historical  event  (v.  10).  Camden,  the  Briti.-h  Strabo,  has  modestly 
ascertaiiied  our  genuine  antiquities  (Britannia,  vol.  i.  Introduction  ])p.  ii.-xxxi.) 

ii'>  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledonian  antiquity,  I  have  chosen  for 
my  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom  their  birth  and  educa- 
tion had  peculiarly  qualifled  for  that  oflice.  See  Critical  I^isscrtations  on  the 
Origin,  Antiquities,  &c.,  of  the  Caledonians,  by  Dr.  John  IVIacpherson,  London, 
17G8,  in  4to.;  and  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
James  IVIacpherson,  Esq..  London,  ITT.'l,  in  4to. ,  thinl  edit.  Dr.  IMacpherson  was 
a  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  :  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honorable  for  the  present 
rtge,that  a  work,  replete  with  erudition  and  criticism,  should  have  been  composed 
in  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides. 
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ducing  a  consideraLle  quantity  of  corn  ;  and  the  epithet  of 
cruitnidi^  or  wheat-eaters,  expressed  the  contempt  or  envy 
of  tlie  carnivorous  liighlander.     Tlie  cultivation  of  tlie  earth 
miglit  introduce  a  more  accurate  separation  of  property,  and 
the  habits  of  a  sedentary   hfe ;  but  the   love   of   arms  and 
rapme  was  still  the  ruling   passion    of   the  Picts  ;  and   their 
warriors,  who  stripped   themselves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were 
distinguished,  in   the  eyes  of  the   Romans,  by  the  strange 
fashion  of  painting   their  naked  bodies   with  gaudy   colors 
and  fantastic  figures.  The  western  part  of  Caledonia  irregu- 
larly rises  into  wild  and   barren  hills,  which  scarcely  repay 
the  toil  of  the   husbandman,  and   are  most  profitably  used 
for  the  pasture  of  cattle      The  highlanders  were  condemned 
to  the  occuj)ations  of  shepherds   and  hunters:  and,  as   they 
seldom  were  fixed   to   any   permanent  habitation,  they   ac- 
quired the  expressive   name   of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  is  said   to  be   equivalent  to    that  of  wa7iderers^  or 
vagrants.     Tlie  inhabitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to 
seek  a  fresh  supply  of  food  in  the  waters.     The  dee])  lakes 
and    bays,    which    intersect    tlieir    country,  are    ])lentifully 
stored  with  fish  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured  to  cast  their 
nets  in  the  waves   of  the   ocean.     The  vicinity  of  the  Heb- 
rides,  so    profusely  scattered   along   the  Avestern   coast    of 
Scotland,  tempted  their  curiosity,  and  improved  their  skill  ; 
funl  they  acquired,  by  slow   degrees,  the   art,  or  rather  the 
habit,  of  managing  their  boats  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  of 
steering  their    nocturnal    course   by  the  light  of  the  well- 
known  stars.     The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia  almost 
touch  the  shores  of  a   spacious  island,  which  obtained,  from 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  epithet  of  Green;  and  has  pre- 
served, w^ith  a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin,  or  lerne, 
or  Ireland.     It  is  probable.^  that  in  some  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  the  fertile  plains   of  Ulster  received    a  colony  of 
hungry   Scots;  and   that  the  strangers  of  the  North,  who 
had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  the  legions,  spread  their 
conquests  over  the  savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  soli- 
tary island.     It  is  certain.,  that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the 
Roman    em])i]'e,  Caledonia,  Ireland,   and   the   Isle  of  ]\Ian, 
were  inhabited  by   the  Scots,  and   that   the   kindred   tribes, 
who   were    often    associated    in  military    enteri)rise,    were 
deeply  affected  by  the  various  accidents  of   their  mutual 
fortunes.     They  long  cherished  the  lively  tradition  of  their 
common  name  and  origin,  and   the  missionaries  of  the  Isle 
of  Saints,  who  diffused  the  light  of  Christianity  over  North 
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Britain,  established  the  vain  opinion,  tliat  tlieir  Irish  coun- 
trymen were  the  natural,  as  well  as  spiritual,  fathers  of  the 
Scottish  race.  Tlie  loose  and  obscure  tradition  has  been 
preserved  by  the  venerable  Bede,  wlio  scattered  some  rays 
of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the  eighth  century.  On  this 
slight  foundation,  a  huge  superstructure  of  fable  was  grad- 
ually reared,  by  the  bards  and  the  monks  ;  two  orders  of 
men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction.  The 
Scottish  nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted  their  Irish 
genealogy  ;  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line  of  imaginary  kings 
have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  Boethius,  and  the  classic 
elegance  of  Buchanan."^ 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  Constantlne,  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  presence  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  tlie  Western  empire.  Con- 
stans  visited  his  British  dominions  :  but  we  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  acliievements,  by  the 
language  of  panegyric,  which  celebrates  only  his  triumph 
over  the  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune  of 
a  safe  and  easy  passage  from  the  port  of  Boulogne  to  the 
harbor  of  Sandwich."^  The  calamities  which  the  afflicted 
provincials  continued  to  experience,  from  foreign  war  and 
domestic  tyranny,  were  aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  cor- 
rupt administration  of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantius  ;  and  the 
transient  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the  virtues  of 

m  The  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revived  in  the  last  moments  of  its 
decay,  and  strenuously  supported,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manches- 
ter, vol.  i.  pp.  430,  4ol ;  and  Genviine  History  of  the  Britons  asserted,  &c.,  pp.  154 
-293).  Yet  he  acknowledges,  1.  Tlint  the  Scots  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (A.D. 
340)  were  already  settled  in  Caledonia  ;  and  that  the  Komjxn  authors  do  not 
affoid  any  hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2.  That  all  the 
accounts  of  such  emigrations,  which  have  been  asserted  or  received,  by  Irish 
bards,  Scotch  historians,  or  English  antiquaries  (Buchanan,  Camden,  Usher, 
Stillingfleet,  »S:c.),  are  totally  fabulous.  3.  T/iat  three  of  the  Irish  tribes,  which 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy)  A.D.  150).  were  of  Caledonian  extraction.  4.  TJmt  a 
younger  branch  of  Caledonian  princes,  of  the  house  of  Fingal,  acquired  and 
possessed  the  monarchy  of  Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the  remaining  dif- 
ference between  ]Mr.  AVhitaker  and  his  adversaries  is  minute  and  obscure.  The 
(je)iuine  kistori/,  which  he  produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the  cousin  of  Ossisin,  who  was 
"transplanted  (A.D.  320)  from  Ireland  to  Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  conjectural  sup- 
plement to  the  Erse  poetry,  and  the  feeble  evidence  of  Kichard  of  Cirencester,  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lively  spirit  of  the  learned  aiul  ingenious 
antiqu.ariau  has  tempted  him  to  forget  the  nature  of  a  question,  which  he  so 
vefiement/y  debates,  and  so  absoluteh/  decides.* 

^'-  Hyeme  tumentes  ac  s^vientes  undas  calcastis  Oceani  sub  remis  vesrris  ; 
.  .  .  insperatam  imperatoris  fncieni  Britannus  expavit.  Julius  Ferniicus  Mater- 
nus  de  Errore  Profan.  Relig.  p.  404,  edit.  Gronov.  ad  calcem  Minuc.  Ftel.  See 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  336). 


*  This  controversy  has  not  slumbered  since  the  days  of  Gibbon.  We  have 
Btrenuous  advocates  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Irish  ;  and  each  of  the  oUl 
theories,  with  several  new  ones,  maintains  its  partisans.  It  would  require  several 
pages  fairly  to  bring  down  the  dispute  to  our  own  days,  and  perhaps  we  should 
be  no  nearer  to  any  satisfactory  theory  than  Gibbon  was — M. 
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Julian,  was  soon  lost  by  the  absence  and  death  of  their  bene- 
factor. The  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  pain- 
fully collected,  or  liberally  transmitted,  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops,  were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  of  the  com- 
manders ;  discharges,  or,  at  least,  exemptions,  from  the 
military  service,  were  publicly  sold  ;  the  distress  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  injuriously  deprived  of  their  legal  and 
scanty  subsistence,  provoked  them  to  frequent  desertion  ; 
the  nerves  of  discipline  were  relaxed,  and  the  highways  were 
infcisted  with  robbers. ^^^  The  oppression  of  the  good,  and 
the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to  diffuse 
through  the  island  a  .sj)irit  of  discontent  and  revolt;  and 
every  ambitious  subject,  every  desj^erate  exile,  might  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  hope  of  subverting  the  weak  and  distracted 
government  of  Britain.  The  hostile  tribes  of  the  North, 
who  detested  the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  the 
World,  suspended  their  domestic  feuds  ;  and  the  Barbarians 
of  the  land  and  sea,  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  Saxons, 
spread  themselves,  with  rapid  and  irresistible  fury,  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  shores  of  Kent.  Every  production 
of  art  and  nature,  every  object  of  convenience  or  luxury, 
which  they  were  inca])able  of  creating  by  labor  or  procuring 
by  trade,  was  accumulated  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province 
of  Britain.^^^  A  philosopher  may  dejdore  the  eternal  discord 
of  the  human  race,  but  he  will  confess,  that  tho  desire  of 
spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation  than  the  vanity  of  con- 
quest. From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  this  rapacious  spirit  continued  to  instigate  the  poor  and 
hardy  Caledonians  ;  but  the  same  people,  whose  generous 
humanity  seems  to  inspire  the  songs  of  Ossian,  was  dis- 
graced by  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peace,  and 
of  the  laws  of  war.  Their  southern  neighbors  have  felt,  and 
perhaps  exaggerated,  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts  ;  "^  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the  Atta- 
cotti,^^^  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  soldiers,  of  Valen- 

"3  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix.  p.  204.  This  curious  passage  has  escaped 
the  dilij^ence  of  our  Biitish  antitiuaries. 

1"  The  Caledonians  praised  and  coveted  the  gold,  the  steeds,  the  lights,  &c..  of 
the  stranger.  See  Dr.  Blair's  iJisser.atiou  on  Ossian,  vol.  ii.  p.  343  :  and  Mr. 
Macpherson's  Introduction,  pp.  24-:-2HG. 

1  -  Lord  Lyttleton  has  circunistanlially  related  (History  of  Henry  II.  a'oI.  i.  p. 
182),  and  Sir  bavid  Dalrymple  has  sli^-htly  mentioned  (Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  G9),  a  barbarous  inroad  of  the  Scots,  at  a  time  (A.D.  1137)  when  law,  religioi., 
and  society  must  have  softened  their  prinutive  manners. 

"•i  Attacotti  bellicosa  honiinnni  natio.  Ammian.  xxvii.  8.  Camden  (Intro- 
duct,  p.  clii.)  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of  Jerom.  The  bands  of 
Attacotti,  which  Jerom  had  seen  in  Gaul,  were  afterwards  stationed  in  Italy  and 
lllyricum  (Notitia,  S.  viii.  xxxix,  xl). 
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tinlan,  are  accused,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  delighting  in  tl^e 
taste  of  luiinan  flesh.  When  tlioy  Inmted  the  woods  for 
prey,  it  is  said,  tliat  tliey  attacked  the  sheplierd  rather  than 
his  floclc  ;  and  that  they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate 
and  brawny  j^arts,  botli  of  males  and  females,  M'liich  they 
prepared  for  their  horrid  repasts. ^^''  If,  in  tlieneighborlicod 
of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race  of 
cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate,  in  the 
period  of  the  Scottish  history,  the  opposite  extremes  of 
savage  'and  civilized  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  our  ideas  ;  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hof)e, 
that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in  some  future  age,  tlie 
Hume  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Every  messenger  Avho  escaped  across  the  British  Channel 
conveyed    the    most    melancholy   and  alarming  tidings  to 
the  ears   of   Valentinian ;    and  the   emperor  was  soon  in- 
formed that  the  two  military  commanders   of  the  province 
had  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  Barbarians.    Severus, 
count  of  the  domestics,  was  hastily  despatched,  and  as  sud- 
denly recalled,  by  the  court  of  Treves.    The  representations 
of  Jovinus  served  only  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  the  evil ; 
and,  after  a  long   and  serious   consultation,  the  defence,  or 
rather  tlie  recovery,  of  Britain  was  intrusted  to  the  abilities 
of  the  brave  Theodosius.     The  exploits  of  that  general,  the 
father  of  a  line  of  emperors,  have  been  celebrated,  with  pe- 
culiar complacency,  by  the  writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real 
merit  deserved  their  applause  ;  and  his  nomination  was  re- 
ceived, by  the  army  and  province,  as  a  sure  presage  of  ap- 
j^roaching  victory.     He    seized    the  favorable   moment    of 
navigation,  and  securely  landed  the  numerous  and  veteran 

"7  Cum  ipse  adolescentulus  in  Galiia  viderira  Attacottos  (or  Scotos)  gentem 
Britaunicani  humanis  vesci  carnibus  ;  et  cum  per  silvas  poroorum  grege?,  et 
armentoiuin  pecuduiuque  reperiant,  pastorum  na'es  et  feminaiuui  papillas  so- 
lere  abscindere  ;  et  Las  solas  ciborum  delici;!S  arbitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of 
Jerom  (torn  ii.  p.  75),  whose  veracity  1  find  no  reason  to  question.* 


*  See  Dr.  Parr's  works,  iii.  9.?,  where  lie  questions  the  propriety  of  Gibbon's 
translation  of  this  passasre.  The  learned  doctor  approves  of  the  version  proposed 
by  a  Mr.  Gaelics,  who  would  make  out  that  it  was  the  deli-ate  parts  of  the  swine 
and  cattle,  which  were  eaten  by  these  ancestors  of  the  Scotch  nation.  I  confess 
that  even  to  acquit  them  of  this  charge,  I  cannot  agree  to  the  new  version,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  directly  contrary  both  to  the  meaniiig  of  the  words,  ami  the 
general  sen^e  of  the  passage.  But  I  would  suggest,  did  Jorom,  as  a  boy.  accom- 
pany these  savages  in  any  of  their  hunting  expeditions?  If  he  did  not,  how 
could  he  be  an  eye-witness  of  this  practice?  The  Attacotti  in  Gaul  must  have 
been  in  the  service  of  Rome.  Were  they  permitted  to  indulge  these  camiil  al 
propensities  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  flocks,  but  of  the  .shepherds  of  the  prov- 
inces? These  sanguinary  trophies  of  jdunder  would  scan-ely  have  been 
publicly  exhibited  in  a  Koman  city  or  a  Rojnan  camp.  1  must  leave  the  lieredi- 
itary  pride  of  our  northern  neighbors  at  issue  with  the  veracity  of  St.  Jerom. — M. 
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bands  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the 
Victors.  In  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theo- 
dosius  defeated  several  parties  of  the  Barbarians,  released  a 
multitude  of  captives,  and,  after  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a 
small  portion  of  the  spoil,  established  the  fame  of  disinter- 
ested justice,  by  the  restitution  of  the  remainder  to  the 
rightful  proprietors.  The  citizens  of  London,  who  had 
almost  despaired  of  their  safety,  threw  open  their  gates  ; 
and  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenant,  and  a 
civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wisdom  and  vigor,  the 
laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Britain.  The  vagrant 
soldiers  were  recalled  to  their  standard  ;  an  edict  of  am- 
nesty dispelled  the  public  apprehensions;  and  his  cheerful 
exam])le  alleviated  the  rigor  of  martial  discipline.  The 
scattered  and  desultory  warfare  of  the  Barbarians,  who  in- 
fested the  land  and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a 
signal  victory;  but  the  prudent  spirit,  and  consummate  art, 
of  the  Roman  general,  were  displayed  in  the  operations  of 
two  cam])aigns,  which  successively  rescued  every  part  of  the 
province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  enemy. 
The  splendor  of  the  cittes,  and  the  security  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, were  diligently  restored,  by  the  paternal  care  of  Theo- 
dosius; who  with  a  strong  hand  confined  the  trembling 
Caledonians  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  island  ;  and  per- 
petuated, by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new  province 
of  Valencia,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian."*  The 
voice  of  poetry  and  panegyric  may  add,  perhaps  with  some 
degree  of  truth,  that  the  unknown  regions  of  Thule  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Picts ;  that  the  oars  of  Theo- 
dosius dashed  the  waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean  ;  and 
that  the  distant  Orkneys  were  the  scene  of  his  naval  victory 
over  the  Saxon  pirates."^     He  left  the  2:>rovince  with  a  fair, 

'18  Ammianus  has  concisely  represented  (xx.  1.  xxvi.  4,  xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  3)  the 
whole  series  of  the  British  war. 

^^"  Horrescit  ....  ratibus  ....  impervia  Tliule, 

Ille  ....  nee  falso  nomine  Prctos 
Edomuit.     Scotumque  vago  miicrone  secutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

Claudian,  in  iii.  Cons.  Hoaorii,  ver.  53,  &c. 

Madurunt  Saxone  fuso 


Orcades  :  i}icaluit  Pictoruin  sanguine  Thule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Icrne. 

In  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  ver.  31,  &c. 

See  likewise  Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  5).  But  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate 
the  intrinsic  value  of  flattery  and  metaplior.  Compare  the  Brliisk  victories  of 
Bolanns  (Statins,  Silv.  v.  2)  with  his  real  character  (Tacit,  in  Yit.  Agricol.  c.  16). 
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as  well  as  splendid,  reputation  ;  and  was  immediately  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  eavalry  by  a 
prince  who  could  appland,  Avithout  envy,  the  merit  of  his 
servants.  In  the  important  station  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated  the  armies 
of  the  Alemanni,  before  he  was  chosen  to  suppress  the  re- 
volt of  Africa. 

III.  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  the  judge,  instructs 
his  people  to  consider  him  as  the  accomplice,  of  his  ministers. 
The  military  command  of  Africa  had  been  long  exercised  by 
Count  Roman  us,  and  his  abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his 
station  ;  but,  as  sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his 
conduct,  he  acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
enemy  of  the  province,  and  the  friend  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  desert.  The  three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea,  Leptis,  and 
Sabrata,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli,  had  long  consti- 
tuted a  federal  union,^^^  were  obliged,  for  the  first  time,  to 
shut  their  gates  against  a  hostile  invasion  ;  several  of  their 
most  honorable  citizens  were  surprised  and  massacred ;  the 
villages,  and  even  the  suburbs,  were  pillaged  ;  and  the  vines 
and  fruit  trees  of  that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the 
malicious  savages  of  Getulia.  The  unhappy  provincials  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Roman  us  ;  but  they  soon  found  that 
their  military  governor  was  not  less  cruel  and  rapacious  than 
the  Barbarians.  As  they  were  incapable  of  furnishing  the 
four  thousand  camels,  and  the  exorbitant  present,  which  he 
required,  before  he  would  march  to  the  assistance  of  Tripoli ; 
his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he  might  justly 
be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  In  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nominated  two 
deputies,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Valentinian  the  customary 
offering  of  a  gold  victory ;  and  to  accompany  this  tribute  of 
duty,  rather  than  of  gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint, 
that  they  were  ruined  by  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  their 
governor.  If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been  rightly 
directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty  head  of  Romanus. 
But  the  count,  long  exercised  in  the  arts  of  corruption,  had 
despatched  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger  to  secure  the  venal 
friendship  of  Remigius,  master  of  the  ofiices.  The  wisdom 
of  the  Imperial  council  was  deceived  by  artifice ;  and  their 

^20  Ammianiis  frequently  mentions  their  concilium  annuum,  legitimum,  &c. 
Leptis  and  Sabrata  are  long  since  ruined  ;  but  the  city  of  Oea,  the  native  coun- 
try of  Apuleius,  still  flourishes  under  the  provincial  denomination  of  Tripoli. 
See  Cellarius  (Geograph.  Antiqua,  torn.  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  81),  D'Anville  (Geographie 
Ajicienne,  tQm.  iii.  pp.  71,  72),  and  Mj^rmol  (Afrique,  torn-  ii.  p.  562). 
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honest  indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when 
the  repetition  of  complaint  had  been  justified  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  ])ublic  misfortunes,  the  notary  Palladius  was  sent 
from  the  court  of  Ti-eves,  to  examine  the  state  of  Africa,  and 
the  conduct  of  Roman  us.  The  rigid  impartiality  of  Palla- 
dius was  easily  disarmed  :  he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for 
himself  a  part  of  the  public  treasure,  Avhich  he  brought  with 
him  for  the  payment  of  the  troops ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  attest  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  connt.  The 
charge  of  the  Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be  false  and  friv- 
olous ;  and  Palladius  himself  was  sent  back  from  Treves  to 
Africa,  with  a  special  commission  to  discover  and  prosecute 
the  authors  of  this  impious  conspiracy  against  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  sovereign.  His  inquiries  were  managed  with 
so  much  dexterity  and  success,  that  he  compelled  the  citizens 
of  Leptis,  who  had  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days,  to 
contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees,  and  to  censure  the 
behavior  of  their  own  deputies.  A  bloody  sentence  was 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  by  the  rash  and  headstrong 
cruelty  of  Valentinian.  The  president  of  Tripoli,  who  had 
presumed  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  province,  was  publicly 
executed  at  IJtica  ;  four  distinguished  citizens  were  put  to 
death,  as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginary  fraud  ;  and  the 
tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out  by  the  express  order  of 
the  emperor.  Romanus,  elated  by  impunity,  and  irritated  by 
resistance,  was  still  continued  in  the  military  command  ;  till 
the  Africans  were  provoked,  by  his  avarice,  to  join  the  rebel- 
lious standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor.^^^ 

His  father  Xabal  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  Moorish  ])rinces,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  But  as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  concubines, 
a  very  numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy  inheritance  was 
eagerly  disputed;  and  Zamma,  one  of  his  sons,  was  slain  in 
a  domestic  quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus.  The  implacable 
zeal  with  which  Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of 
this  murder  could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of  avarice, 
or  personal  hatred  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  his  claims  were 
just ;  his  influence  was  weighty  ;  and  Firmus  clearly  under- 
stood, that  he  must  either  present  his  neck  to  the  executioner, 
or  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Imperial  consistory,  to 

>2J  Ammian.  xviii.  G.     Tillemoiit  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  pp.  2.5,  C7C)  lifis 
digcussed  the  cLionological  diliiculties  of  the  history  of  Count  Romanus. 
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liis  sword,  and  to  tlie  people. ^-^  lie  was  received  as  the 
deliverer  of  liis  country;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that 
Roinanus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive  province,  the 
tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  object  of  universal  contempt. 
The  ruin  of  Caesarea,  whicJi  was  ])lundered  and  burnt  by  the 
licentious  Barbarians,  convinced  the  refractory  cities  of  the 
danger  of  resistance  ;  the  power  of  Finnus  was  established, 
at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  be  his  only  doubt  whether  he  should  assume 
the  diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or  the  purple  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  But  the  imprudent  and  unhapj^y  Africans  soon 
discovered,  that,  in  this  rash  insurrection,  they  had  not  suf- 
ficiently consulted  their  own  strength,  or  the  abilities  of  their 
leader.  Before  he  could  procure  any  certain  intelligence, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  West  had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  gen- 
ei-al,  or  that  a  fleet  of  transports  was  collected  at  the  mouth 
of  the  lihone,  he  was  suddenly  informed  that  the  great 
Tlieodosius,  with  a  small  band  of  veterans,  had  landed  near 
Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  on  the  African  coast;  and  the  timid 
usurper  sunk  under  the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  military 
genuis.  Though  Firm  us  possessed  arms  and  treasures,  his 
despair  of  victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the  use  of 
those  arts,  which,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, had  formerly  been  practised  by  the  crafty  Jugurtlia. 
lie  attempted  to  deceive,  by  an  apparent  submission,  the 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his 
troops;  and  to  protract  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  succes- 
sively engaging  the  independent  tribes  of  Africa  to  espouse 
his  quarrel,  or  to  protect  his  flight.  Theodosius  imitated  the 
example,  and  obtained  the  success,  of  his  predecessor  Metel- 
lus.  When  Firmus,  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused 
his  own  rashness,  and  humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor,  the  lieutenant  of  Valentin ian  received  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  friendly  embrace  :  but  he  diligently  re- 
quired the  useful  and  substantial  pledges  of  a  smcere  repent- 
ance ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  by  tlie  assurances  of  peace, 
to  suspend  for  an  instant  the  operations  of  an  active  war. 
A  dark  conspiracy  was  detected  by  the  penetration  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  he  satisfied,  without  much  reluctance,  the  public 
indignation,  Avhich  he  had  secretly  excited.     Several  of  the 

^22  The  Chronology  of  Ainmiamis  is  loose  and  obscure  ;  and  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c. 
33,  p.  551,  edit.  Haveicump)  seems  to  plac(»  the  revoU  of  Firmus  after  the  deaths 
of  Valentinian  and  Valens.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  turn.  v.  p.  691)  endeavors 
to  pick  his  way.  The  patient  and  sure-footed  mule  of  the  Alps  may  be  trusted 
in  the  most  slippery  paths. 
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guilty  accomplices  of  Firmiis  were  abandoned,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  military  execution  ;  many 
more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands,  continued  to 
exliibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of  horror ;  the  hatred  of  the 
rebels  Avas  accompanied  with  fear ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  Avas  mingled  with  respectful  admiration.  Amidst 
tlie  boundless  plains  of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable  valleys 
of  ]\lount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Firmus  ;  and  if  the  usurper  could  have  tired  the  patience  of 
his  antagonist,  he  would  have  secured  his  person  in  the  depth 
of  some  remote  solitude,  and  expected  the  hopes  of  a  future 
revolution.  He  was  subdued  by  the  perseverance  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  who  had  formed  an  inflexible  determination,  that 
the  war  sliould  end  only  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant ;  and  that 
every  nation  of  Africa,  which  j^resumedto  support  his  cause, 
should  be  involved  in  liis  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  the  Roman  general  advanced,  with  a  steady  pru- 
dence, devoid  of  rashness  or  of  fear,  into  the  heart  of  a  coun- 
try, Avhere  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  armies  of  twenty 
thousand  Moors.  The  boldness  of  his  charge  dismayed  the 
irregular  Barbarians  ;  they  Avere  disconcerted  by  his  season- 
able and  orderly  retreats ;  they  Avere  continually  bafl3[ed  by 
the  unknoAvn  resources  of  the  military  art;  and  they  felt  and 
confessed  the  just  superiority  Avhich  Avas  assumed  by  the 
leader  of  a  civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the 
extensive  dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses,  the 
liaughty  savage  required,  in  Avords  of  defiance,  his  name,  and 
the  object  of  his  expedition.  "  I  am,"  replied  the  stern  and 
disdainful  count,  "  I  am  the  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord 
of  the  world  ;  Avho  has  sent  me  hither  to  pursue  and  punish 
a  desperate  robber.  Deliver  him  instantly  into  my  hands  ; 
and  be  assured,  that  if  thou  dost  not  obey  the  commands  of 
my  invincible  sovereign,  thou,  and  the  people  over  Avhom 
thou  reignest,  shall  be  uttei'ly  extirpated."*  As  soon  as 
Igmazen  was  satisfied  that  his  enemy  had  strength  and  reso- 
lution to  execute  the  fatal  menace,  he  consented  to  purchase 
c,  necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guilty  fugitive.  The 
guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the  person  of  Firmus  de- 
prived liim  of  the  hopes  of  escape  ;  and  the  Moorish  tyrant, 
after   wine  had    extinguished    the   sense  of    danger,   disap- 

*  The  war  was  longer  protracted  than  this  sentence  would  lead  us  to  suppose  : 
it  was  not  till  defeated  more  than  once,  that  Igmazen  yielded.  Amm.  xxix. 
5.— M. 
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pointed  the  insulting  triumpli  of  the  Romans,  by  strangling 
himself  in  the  niglit.  His  dead  body,  tlie  only  present  which 
Igmazen  could  offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly  thrown 
upon  a  camel;  and  Theodosius,  le:iding  back  his  victorious 
troo])S  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the  warmest  acclamations  of 
joy  and  loyalty.^^ 

Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  A'ices  of  Romanus;  it  was 
restored  by  the  virtues  of  Theodosius  ;  and  our  curiosity 
may  be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiry  of  the  respective 
treatment  which  the  two  generals  received  from  the 
Imperial  court.  The  authority  of  Count  Romanus  had 
been  suspended  by  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry  ;  and 
he  was  committed  to  safe  and  honorable  custody  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  His  crimes  were  proved  by  the  most 
authentic  evidence;  and  the  public  expected,  with  some  im- 
patience, the  decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  and 
powerful  favor  of  JMellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  cliallenge 
his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  witnesses,  and,  finally,  to 
cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by  the  additional  guilt  of  fraud 
and  forgery.  About  the  same  time,  the  restorer  of  Britam 
and  Africa,  on  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  ser- 
vices were  superior  to  tlie  rank  of  a  subject,  wns  ignomin- 
i^usly  beheaded  at  Carthnge.  Valentinian  no  longer  reigned  ; 
and  the  death  of  TheodosiuB,  as  well  as  the  impunity  of 
Romanus,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the  mex- 
perienced  youth,  of  his  sons.^'^^ 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had  been 
fortunately  bestowed  on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius, 
we  should  have  traced,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and 
domestic  footsteps  of  his  march.  But  the  tedious  enumera- 
tion of  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes  of  Africa  may 
be  reduced  to  the  general  remark,  that  they  were  all  of  the 
swarthy  race  of  the  Moors  ;  that  they  inhabited  the  back 
settlements  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces,  the 
country,  as  they  have  since  been  termed  by  the  Arabs,  of 
dates   and   of   locusts  ;'^^    and    that,   as    the   Roman    power 

'23  Ammiau.  xxix.  5.  The  text  of  this  long  chapter  (fifteen  quarto  pages)  is 
broken  and  torn, pled  ;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  by  the  want  of  cbronolog- 
ieul  and  geographical  landmarks, 

^-^  Ammian.  xxviii.  4.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  33,  pp.  551,  552.  Jerom.  ^i  Chron. 
p.  187. 

'-•"•  Leo  Afrioanns  (in  the  Viaggi  di  Eamusio,  toni.  i.  fol.  78-83)  has  traced  a 
curious  picture  of  the  people  and  the  country;  which  are  more  minutely  de- 
scribed iu  the  Afrique  de  Marmol,  torn,  iii,  pp.*l-54. 
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declined  in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civilized  manners  and 
cultivated  land  was  insensibly  contracted.  Beyond  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Moors,  the  vast  and  inhospitable  desert 
of  the  South  extends  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  banks 
of  the  Niger.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone  must 
ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  ^-^  and  they  some- 
times amused  their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant  space  with 
.headless  men  or  rather  monsters ;  ^'■^'^  with  horned  and 
•cloven-footed  satyrs  ;  ^^^  with  fabulous  centaiirs  ;  ^'^  and 
with  human  pygmies,  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubtful  war- 
fare against  the  cranes.^^*^  Carthage  Avould  have  trembled 
at  the  strange  intelligence  that  the  countries  on  either  side 
of  the  equator  were  filled  with  innumerable  nations,  who 
differed  only  in  their  color  from  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
the  human  species ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire 
niight  have  anxiously  expected,  that  the  swarms  of  Bar- 
barians, Avhich  issued  from  the  North,  would  soon  be  en- 
countered from  the  South  by  new  swarms  of  Barbarians, 
equally  fierce  and  equally  formidable.  These  gloomy  ter- 
rors would  indeed  have  been  dispelled  by  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  their  African  enemies. 
The  inaction  of  the  negiH)es  does  not  seem  to  be  the  effect 
either  of  their  virtue  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They  in- 
dulge, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  appetites, 
and   the   adjacent   tribes  are   engaged  in  frequent  acts  of 

^26  This  uiiinliabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced,  by  the  improvements  of 
ancient  geography,  from  forty-five  to  twenty-four,  or  even  sixteen  degrees  of  lat- 
itude. See  a  learned  and  judicious  note  of  JJr.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  America,  vol. 
i.  p.  426. 

12'  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  et  magis  semiferi  .  .  ,  Biemmyes, 
Satyri,  &c.  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4,  p.  26,  edit.  Voss.  inSvo.  PMuy  philosophically 
explains  (vi.  35)  the  irregularities  of  nature,  which  he  had  credulously  admitteu. 
(V.  8). 

"**  If  the  satyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  great  human  ape  (Buffon,  His^.  Nat. 
torn.  xiv.  p.  43,  &c.),  one  of  that  («pecies  might  actually  be  shown  alive  at  Alex- 
andria, iu  the  r«ign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some  difficulty  will  blill  remain  about 
the  conversation  which  St.  Anthony  held  with  one  of  these  pious  savages,  in  the 
deiertof  Thebais.     (Jerom.  in  Vit.  Paul.  Ereinit.  tom.  i,  p.  238.) 

^-■>  St.  Anthony  likewide  met  one  of  these  monsters  ;  whose  existence  was  seri- 
ously asserted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public  laughed ;  but  his  i)raifect 
of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful  preparation,  the  embalmed  corpse 
of  a  jrq)poceiitaur,  which  was  preserved  ahnosta  century  afterwards  in  the  Im- 
perial palace.  See  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur,  vii.  3),  and  the  judicious  observations  of 
Freret  (Memoires  de  I'Acad.  tom.  vii.  p.  321,  &c.). 

i*J  The  fable  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as  Homer  (Iliad,  iii.  6).  The  pygmies  of 
India  and  ^Ethiopia  were  (trispithami)  twentj-^-seven  inches  high.  Every  spring 
their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and  goats)  marched,  in  battle  array,  to  destroy 
the  cranes'  eggs,  aliter  (says  Pliny)  futuris  gregibus  non  resisti.  Their  houses 
were  built  of  mud,  feathers,  and  egg-shells.  See  Pliny  (vi.  35,  vii.  2),  and  Strabo, 
(I.  ii.  p.  121). 
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hostility."^  But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented 
any  effectual  weapons  of  defence,  or  of  destruction ;  they 
appear  incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of  govern- 
ment, or  conquest;  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  their 
mental  faculties  has  been  discovered  and  abused  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  temperate  zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are 
annually  embarked  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  coutftry ;  but  they  are  embarked  in 
chains,"^  and  this  constant  emigration,  which,  in  the  space 
of  two  centuries,  might  have  furnished  armies  to  overrun 
the  globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and  the  weakness 
of  Africa. 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty,  which  saved  the  army  of 
Jovian,  had  been  faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans ;  and  as  they  had  solemnly  renounced  the  sover- 
eignty and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  those  tributary 
kingdoms  were  exposed,  without  protection,  to  the  arms  of 
the  Persian  monarch.^^  Sapor  entered  the  Armenian  terri- 
tories at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of 
archers,  and  of  mercenary  foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  Sapor  to  mix  war  and  negotiation,  and  to  con- 
sider falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  regal  policy.  He  affected  to  praise  the  prudent 
and  moderate  conduct  of  the  king  of  Armenia ;  and  the 
unsuspicious  Tiranus  was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated  assur- 
ances of  insidious  friendship,  to  deliver  his  person  into  the 
hands  of  a  faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  entertainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of  silver,  as 
an  honor  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides ;  and,  after  a 
short  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ecbatana,  he 

131  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  yaluable  Histoire  des  Voyages  describe 
the  present  state  of  the  Negroes.  The  iiatiors  of  the  sea-coast  liave  been  pol- 
ished V)y  European  conimertc ;  and  those  of  the  inland  country  have  been  im- 
proved by  Moorish  colonies-* 

1^2  Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politique,  «&o..  tom.  iv.  p.  192. 

133  Tlie  evidence  of  Ammianusis  original  and  decisive  (xxvii,  12>.  Moses  of 
Chorene  (1.  iii.  c  17,  p.  249.  and  c.  34,  p.  269)  and  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Persico, 
1.  i.  c.  5,  p.  17,  edit.  Louvre)  have  been  oonsulte^i  ;  but  those  historians  who 
coTifound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the  same  events,  and  introduce  strange  stories, 
must  be  used  with  dithdence  and  caution. t 


t  The  martial  tribes  in  chain  armor,  discovered  by  Denham,  are  Mahometan  ; 
the  great  question  of  the  inferioj  itv  of  the  African  tribes  in  their  menta.!  facul- 
ties will  probably  be  experimentally  resolved  tfefore  the  <  lose  of  the  century ; 
but  the  Slave  Trade  still  continues,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  till  the  spirit  of 
gain  is  subdued  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  humanity. — M. 

*  The  statement  of  Ammianus  is  more  brief  and  succinct,  but  harmonizes 
with  the  more  complicated  history  developed  by  INI.  St.  Martin  from  the  Ar- 
menian writers,  and  from  Procopius,  who  wrote,  as  he  states,  from  Armenian 
authorities.— M. 
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was  released  from  the  miseries  of  life,  either  by  his  own 
dagger,  or  by  that  of  an  assassin.*  The  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province  ;  the 
administration  was  shared  between  a  distinguished  satrap 
and  a  favorite  eunuch  ;  and  Sapor  marched,  without  delay, 
to  subdue  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces, 
wlio  reigned  in  that  country  by  the  permission  of  the  em- 
perors, was  expelled  by  a  superior  force  ;  and,  as  an  insult 
on  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  placed  a  diadem 
on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The  city  of 
Artogerassa  ^^^  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia  $  which  j^re- 
sumed  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  arms.  Tlie  treasure 
de[)osited  in  that  strong  fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of 
Sapor;  but  the  danger  of  Olympias,  the  wife  or  widow  of 
the  Armenian  king,  excited  the  i)ublic  compassion,  and  ani- 
mated the  desperate  valor  of  her  subjects  and  soldiers. §  The 
Persians  were  sur])rised  and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of  Ar- 
togerassa,  by  a  bold  and  well-concerted  sally  of  the 
besieged.  But  the  forces  of  Sapor  were  continually  re- 
newed and  increased  ;  the  hopeless  courage  of  the  garrison 
was  exhausted  ;  the  strength  of  the  walls  yielded  to  the 
assault ;  and  the  proud  conqueror,  after  wasting  the 
rebellious  city  with  lire  and  sword,  led  away  captive  an  un- 
fortunate queen ;  who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour,  had  been 

134  Perhaps  Artagera,  or  Ardis ;  under  whose  walls  Caius,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate  above  Amida,  near  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancieniie,  torn.  ii. 
p.  106.t 


•  According  to  M.  St.  Martin,  Sapor,  though  supported  by  the  two  apostate 
Armenian  princes,  Meroujan  the  Ardzronnian  and  Vahan  the  Mamigonian,  was 
gallanlly  resisted  by  Arsaces,  and  his  brave  though  impious  wile  Pharandsem. 
Hi.^  troops  were  defeated  by  Vasag,  the  high  constable  of  the  kingdom.  (See 
M.  St.  Martin).  But  after  four  years'  courageous  defence  of  his  kingdom,  Ar- 
Bacea  was  abandoned  by  h is  nobles,  and  obliged  to  accept  the  perfidious  liospi- 
tality  of  Sapor.  He  was  blinded  and  imprisoned  in  the  "Castle  of  Oblivion;" 
his  brave  general  Vasag  was  flayed  alive  ;  his  skin  stuffed  and  placed  near  the 
king  in  his  lonely  prison.  It  was  not  till  many  years  after  (A.  D.  371)  that  he 
stabbed  himself,  according  to  the  romantic  story  (St.  M.  iii.  387,  389),  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  excitement  at  his  restoration  to  royal  honors.  St.  Martin,  Additions  to 
Le  Beau,  Iii.  28?-,  290.— M. 

t  St.  Martin  agrees  with  Gibbon,  that  iv  was  the  same  fortress  with  Ardis. 
Note,  p.  373.— i^r. 

t  A  J  taxata,  Vagharschabad,  or  Edchmiadzin,  Erovantaschad,  and  many  other 
cities,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish  population,  were  taken 
and  destroyed.— M. 

§  Pharandsem,  not  Olympias,  refusing  the  orders  of  her  captive  husband  to 
surrender  herself  to  Sapor,  threw  herself  into  ArtogCidssa.  St.  Martin,  iii.  293, 
302.  She  defended  herself  for  fourteen  months,  till  famine  and  disease  had  left 
few  survivors  out  of  11,000  soldiers  and  GOOO  women  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
fortress.  She  then  threw  open  the  gates  with  her  own  hand.  M.  St.  Martin  adds, 
what  even  the  horrors  of  Oriental  warfare  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  credit,  that 
she  was  exposed  by  Sapor  on  a  public  scaffold,  to  the  brutal  lusts  of  hia  soldiery- 
and  afterwards  empaled,  iii.  373,  «&c.— M, 
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the  destined  bride  of  tlie  son  of  Constantine.^^  Yet  if 
Sapor  already  triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two  de- 
pendent kingdoms,  he  soon  felt,  that  a  country  is  unsubdued 
as  long  as  the  minds  of  the  ])eople  are  actuated  by  a  liostile 
and  contumacious  spirit.  The  satraps,  whom  he  was  obliged 
"to  trust,  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  the 
affection  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  signalizing  their  im- 
mortal hatred  to  the  Persian  name.  Since  the  conversion  of 
the  Armenians  and  Iberians,  those  nations  considered  the 
Christians  as  the  favorites,  and  the  Magians  as  the  adver- 
saries, of  the  Supreme  Being :  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
over  a  superstitious  people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  Rome  ;  and  as  long  as  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine  disputed  with  those  of  Artaxerxes  the  sovereignty  of 
the  intermediate  provinces,  the  religious  connection  always 
threw  a  decisive  advantage  into  the  scale  of  the  empire.  A 
numerous  and  active  party  acknowledged  Para,  the  son  of 
Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Armenia,  and  his  title 
to  the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hereditary  succession 
of  five  hundred  years.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Iberians,  the  country  was  equally  divided  between  the  rival 
princes;  and  Aspacuras,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice 
of  Sapor,  was  obliged  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his 
children,  who  w^ere  detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant,  was 
the  onty  consideration  Avhich  prevented  him  from  openly 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  emperor  Yalens, 
who  respected  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  who  was 
apprehensive  of  involving  the  East  in  a  dangerous  war, 
ventured,  with  slow  and  cautious  measures,  to  support  the 
Iloman  party  in  the  kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia.f 
Twelve  legions  established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  protected 
by  the  valor  of  Arintheus.  A  powerful  army,  under 
the  command  of  Count  Trajan,  and  of  Vadomair,  king 
of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp  on  the  confines  of 
Armenia.  But  they  Avere  strictly  enjoined  not  to  com- 
mit the  first  hostilities,  which  might  be  understood  as  a 
breach  of  the  treaty :  and  such  was  the  implicit  obe- 
dience  of   the    Roman   general,  that   they  retreated,  with 

^'^  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs.  torn.  v.  p.  701)  proves,  from  chronology, 
that  Olympias  must  have  been  the  mother  of  Para.* 


*  An  error  according  to  St.  M.  273. — M. 

t  According  to  Themistius,  quoted  by  St.  Martin,  he  once  advanced  to  the 
Tigris,  iii.  436.— M. 
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exemplary  patience,  under  a  shower  of  Persian  arrows, 
till  they  had  clearly  acquired  a  just  title  to  an  honorable 
and  lei2:itiniate  victory.  Yet  tliese  appearances  of  war  in- 
sensibly subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  ncGfotiation.  ^Jih^ 
contending  parties  supported  their  claims  by  mutual  re- 
proaches of  perfidy  and  ambition;  and  it  should  seem,  that 
the  original  treaty  was  expressed  in  very  obscure  terms, 
since  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  their  in- 
conclusive appeal  to  the  partial  testimony  of  the  generals  of 
the  two  nations,  who  liad  assisted  at  the  negotiations. ^'^^ 
The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  which  soon  afterAvards 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire,  exposed  tlie 
provinces  of  Asia  to  the  arms  of  Sapor.  But  tiie  declining 
age,  and  perhaps  the  infirmities,  of  the  monarch  suggested 
new  maxims  of  tranquillity  and  moderation.  His  death, 
which  linppened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  of  seventy 
years,  changed  in  a  moment  the  court  and  councils  of  Per- 
sia ;  and  their  attention  was  most  probably  engaged  by  do- 
mestic troubles,  and  the  distant  efforts  of  a  Carmanian  war.^^ 
The  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  was  lost  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace.  The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia  Avere 
permitted,  by  the  mutual,  though  tacit  consent  of  both  em- 
pires, to  resume  their  doubtful  neutrality.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a  Persian  embassy  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the 
former  reign ;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friendship,  or 
even  of  respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems,  of  silk,  and  of 
Indian  elephants.^^^ 

In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  under 
the  reign  of  Valens,  the  adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  singular  objects.  The  noble  youth,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  mother  Olympias,  had  escaped  through  the 
Persian  host  that  besieged  Artogerassa,  and  implored  the 

^3"  Ammianus  (xxvii.  12,  xxix.  1,  xxx.  1,  2)  has  described  the  events  wivhout 
the  dales,  of  the  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Arnien.  1.  iii.  c.  '2i<,  p. 
261,  c.  31,  p.  2G6,  c.  3.5,  p.  271)  alfords  some  additional  facts  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  truth  from  fable. 

1^'^  Arlaxcixes  was  the  successor  and  brother  (the  cousin-c/erman)  of  the  grent 
Sapor  ;  and  the  guardian  of  his  son,  Sapor  III.  (Agathias,  1.  iv.  p.  136,  edit. 
Louvre.)  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  86,  161.  The  authors  of  that  un- 
equal work  have  compiled  the  Sassanian  dynasty  with  erudition  and  diligence  ; 
but  it  is  a  preposterous  arrangement  to  divide  the  Kouian  and  Oriental  accounts 
into  two  distinct  histories.* 

'2^  Pacatus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  22,  and  Orosius.  1.  vii.  c.  31.  Tctumque 
turn  fcrdus  est,  quo  universus  Oriens  usque  ad  nunc  (A.  D.  416)  tranquillissime 
fruitur. 


*  On  the  war  of  Sapor  with  the  Bactrians,  which  diverted  his  attention  from 
Armenia,  see  St.  M.  iii.  387.— M. 
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protection  of  the  emperor  of  tlie  East.  By  his  timid  coun- 
cils, Para  Avas  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  re- 
stored, and  oetr.iyed.  The  hopes  of  the  Ai-menians  were 
sometimes  raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natural  sovereign,* 
and  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  satisfied,  that  they  pre- 
served the  i\itegrity  of  the  public  faith,  if  their  vassal  Mas 
not  suffered  to  assume  the  diadem  and  title  of  King.  But 
they  soon  repented  of  their  own  rashness.  They  were  con- 
founded by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch. They  found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  mconstant 
temper  of  Para  himself ;  who  sacrificed,  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picions, the  lives  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  and  held  a 
secret  and  disgraceful  correspondence  with  the  assassin  of 
liis  father  and  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Under  the  specious 
pretence  of  consulting  with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of 
their  common  interest,  Para  was  persuaded  to  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  wdiere  his  party  was  in  arms, 
and  to  trust  his  independence  and  safety  to  the  discretion 
of  a  perfidious  court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  such  he 
appeared  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  nation,  w^as  re- 
ceived Avith  due  honors  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
through  Avhicli  he  passed  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  his  progress  was  stopped  under  various  pretences; 
his  motions  were  watched  wdth  respectful  vigilance,  and  he 
gradually  discovered,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his  indignation,  dissembled 
his  fears,  and  after  secretly  preparing  his  escape,  mounted 
on  horseback  with  three  hundred  of  his  faithful  followers. 
The  officer  stationed  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  immedi^ 
ately  communicated  his  flight  to  the  consular  of  Cilicia,  who 
overtook  him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavored,  without  suc- 
cess, to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  and  danger- 
ous design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  royal  fu^d- 
tive  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  infantry  could  not  be  very  alarming 
to  a  body  of  light  cavalry;  and  upon  the  first  cloud  of  ar- 
rows that  Avas  discharged  into  the  air,  they  retreated  with 
precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus.  After  an  incessant 
march  of  two  days  and  tw^o  nights,  Para  and  his  Armenians 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Eu])hrates ;  but  the  passage  of  the 
river,  which  they  were  obliged  to  svvim,t  was  attended  with 
some  delay  and  some  loss.     The  country  was  alarmed ;  and 

»  On  the  reconqiiost  of  Armenia  by  Para,  or  rather  by  Mouscbegb,  tbe  Manii- 
gonian,  see  St.  M.  iii.  .375,  38.3.— M. 

t  On  planks  Iloated  by  bladders.— M. 
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the  two  roads,  which  were  only  separated  by  an  interval  of 
three  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers  on 
horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count  and  a  tribune. 
Para  must  have  yielded  to  superior  force,  if  the  accidental 
arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not  rexealed  the  danger 
and  the  means  of  escape.  A  dark  and  almost  impervious 
path  securely  conveyed  the  Armenian  troop  through  the 
thicket ;  and  Para  had  left  behind  him  the  count  and  the 
tribune,  while  they  j^atiently  expected  his  approach  along 
the  public  highways.  They  returned  to  the  Imperial  court 
to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or  success :  and  seriously 
alleged,  that  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a  skilful  magi- 
cian, had  transformed  himself  and  his  followers,  and  passed 
before  their  eyes  under  a  borrowed  shape.*  After  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  kingdom,  Para  still  continued  to  profess 
himself  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans  :  but  the  Romans 
had  injured  him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive,  and  the  secret 
sentence  of  liis  death  was  signed  in  the  council  of  Valens. 
The  execution  of  the  bloody  deed  was  committed  to  the 
subtle  prudence  of  Count  Trajan  ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of 
insinuatinsc  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous 
prince,  that  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him 
to  tlie  heart.  Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which 
had  been  jjrepared  with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the 
East;  the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music,  and  the  com- 
pany was  already  heated  with  wine ;  when  the  count  retired 
for  an  instant,  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  the  signal  of  the 
murder.  A  robust  and  desperate  Barbarian  instantly  rushed 
on  the  king  of  Armenia;  and  though  he  bravely  defended 
his  life  with  the  first  weapon  that  chance  offered  to  his  hand, 
the  table  of  the  Imperial  general  was  stained  with  the  royal 
blood  of  a  guest,  and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and 
wicked  maxims  of  the  Roman  administration,  that,  to  attain 
a  doubtful  object  of  political  interest,  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  the  sacred  rights  of  hos2)itality,  were  inhumanly  violated 
in  the  face  of  the  world. ^^^ 

*'"  See  in  Ammianus  (xxx.  1)  the  adventures  of  Para.  Moses  of  Chorene  calls 
liim  Tiri<lates,  and  tells  a  long,  and  not  improbable,  story  of  his  son  Gnelus,  who 
afterwards  made  himself  popular  in  Armenia,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigning  king  (1.  iii.  c.  21,  &c.,  p.  253,  &c)t 


*  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  Armenian  historian,  Fnustns  of  Byzantium, 
represents  Para  as  a  magician.  His  impious  mother  Pharaudsem  had  uevotec 
him  to  the  demons  on  liis  birth.     St.  M.  iv,  2.3.— M. 

t  This  note  is  a  tissue  of  mistakes.  Tiridates  and  Para  are  two  totally  differ- 
ent persons.  Tiridates  was  the  father  of  Gucl,  lirst  husband  of  Pharandsem.  the 
mother  of  Para.    St.  Martin,  iv.  27.— M. 
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V.  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty  years,  the  Ro- 
mnns  secured  tlieir  frontiers,  and  tlie  Goths  extended  their 
dominions.  The  victories  of  the  great  Herrnanric,^''^  king  of 
the  Ostrogotlis,  and  tlie  most  noble  of  tlie  race  of  the  Amali, 
have  been  compared,  by  the  entliusiasm  of  his  countrymen, 
to  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  with  this  singular,  and  almost 
incredible,  difference,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic 
hero,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the  vigor  of  youth,  was 
displayed  with  glory  and  success  in  the  extreme  period  of 
human  life,  between  the  age  of  fourscore  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  years.  The  independent  tribes  were  persuaded,  or 
compelled,  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation :  the  chiefs  of  the  Visigoths, 
or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title,  and  assumed  the 
more  humble  appellation  of  Judges;  and,  among  those 
judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigern,  and  Alavivus,  were  the  most 
illustrious,  by  their  personal  merit,  as  Avell  as  by  their  vicin- 
ity to  the  Roman  provinces.  These  domestic  conquests, 
which  increased  the  military  power  of  Hcrmanric,  enlarged 
his  ambitious  designs.  He  invaded  the  adjacent  countries 
of  the  North  ;  and  twelve  considerable  nations,  whose  names 
and  limits  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  successively  yielded! 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Gothic  arms."^  The  Heruli,  who 
inhabited  the  marshy  lands  near  the  lake  Mo3otis,  were  re- 
nowned for  their  strength  and  agility ;  and  the  assistance  of 
their  light  infantry  was  eagerly  solicited,  and  highly  es- 
teemed, in  all  the  wars  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the  active 
spirit  of  the  Heruli  was  subdued  by  the  slow  and  steady 
perseverance  of  the  Goths ;  and,  after  a  bloody  action,  in 
which  the  king  V'as  slain,  the  remains  of  that  warlike  tribe 
became  a  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of  Hermanric.  He 
then  marched  against  the  Venedi ;  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  formidable  only  by  their  numbers,  which  filled 
the  wide  extent  of  the  j^lains  of  modern  Poland.  The  vicv 
torious  Goths,  who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed 
in  the  contest,  by  the  decisive  advantages  of  exercise  and 
discipline.  After  the  submission  of  the  Venedi,  the  con- 
queror advanced,  without  resistance,  as  far  as  the  confines 

140  Tlie  concise  account  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of  ITermanric  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  valuable  fiagnieuts which  Jornandes  (c.2S)  borrowed  from  the  Gothic 
liistorieii  of  Ahlavius,  or  Cassiodorus. 

m  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vi.  pp.  311-329)  investi- 
gates, with  more  industry  than  success,  the  nations  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Her- 
manric. lie  denies  the  existence  of  the  Vasinobnmcce,  on  account  of  the  immod- 
erate length  of  their  name.  Yet  the  French  envoy  to  Eatisbon,  or  Dresden, 
must  have  traversed  the  country  of  the  Mediomatrici. 
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of  the  JEstii ;  ^^^  an  ancient  people,  whose  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  province  of  Esthonia.  Those  distant  inhab- 
itants of  the  Baltic  coast  were  supported  by  the  labors  of 
agriculture,  enriched  by  the  trade  of  amber,  and  consecrated 
by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the  Mother  of  tlie  Gods.  But 
the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged  the  ^stian  warriors  to  content 
themselves  with  wooden  clubs ;  and  the  reduction  of  that 
wealthy  country  is  ascribed  to  the  prudence,  rather  than  to 
the  arms,  of  Hermanric.  His  dominions,  which  extended 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the  native  seats, 
and  the  recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths  ;  and  he  reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and  Scythia  with  the 
authority  of  a  conqueror,  and  sometimes  with  the  cruelty  of 
a  tyrant.  But  he  reigued  over  a  part  of  the  globe  incapable 
of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory  of  its  heroes.  The 
name  of  Hermanric  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion  ;  his  exploits 
are  imperfectly  known  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  the  progress  of  an  aspiring  power, 
which  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  North,  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire. ^^^ 

The  Goths  had  contracted  an  hereditary  attachment  for 
the  Imperial  liouse  of  Constantine,  of  whose  power  and 
liberality  they  had  received  so  many  signal  proofs.  They 
respected  the  public  peace  ;  and  if  a  hostile  band  sometimes 
presumed  to  pass  the  Roman  limit,  their  irregular  conduct 
was  candidly  ascribed  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the 
Barbarian  youth.  Their  contempt  for  two  new  and  obscure 
princes,  wdio  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  popular 
election,  inspired  the  Goths  with  bolder  hopes  ;  and,  while 
they  agitated  some  design  of  marching  their  confederate 
force  under  the  national  standard, ""*  they  were  easily 
tempted  to  embrace  the  party  of  Procopius  ;  and  to  foment, 
by  their  dangerous  aid,  the  civil  discord  of  the  Romans. 
The  public  treaty  might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten  thousand 
auxiliaries;  but  the  design  was  so  zealously  adopted  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  that  the  army  which  passed  the 
Danube  amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men.  ' 


145 


"2  The  edition  of  Grotius  (Joriiandes,  p.  642)  exliihits  the  name  of  jE si ri. 
But  reason  and  the  Ambrosiun  M.S.  have  restored  the  M><tii,  whose  manners  and. 
situaLioii  are  expressed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus  (Germaiiia,  c.J5). 

'_'3  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3)  observes,  in  general  terms,  Ermenrichi  .  .  .  nobilis- 
Bimi  Reai.s,  et  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  facta,  vicinis  gentibus  formidati,  &c. 

1^  Valens  .  .  .  docetiir  relationibus  i)ucum,geiitem  Gothorum,  ea  tempest- 
ate  intactani  ideoque  saevi.ssimam,  conspirantem  in  unum,  ad  pervadenda  parari 
colliraitia  Thraciarum.     Ammian.  xxi,  G. 

"5  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peujjles  de  I'Europe,  torn,  vi,  p.  332)  has  curiously 
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They  marched  with  the  proud  confidence,  that  their  invin- 
cible valor  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire;  and 
the  provinces  of  Thrace  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  displayed  the  insolence  of  masters  and  the 
licentiousness  of  enemies.  But  the  intemperance  which 
gratified  their  appetites,  retarded  their  progress  ;  and  before 
the  Goth?  could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Procopius,  they  perceived,  by  the  hostile 
state  of  the  country,  that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A  chain  of  posts  and  for- 
tifications, skilfully  disposed  by  Valens,  or  the  generals  of 
Valens,  resisted  their  march,  prevented  their  retreat,  and  in- 
tercepted their  subsistence.  The  fierceness  of  the  Barbarians 
was  tamed  and  suspended  by  hunger ;  they  indignantly  threw 
down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  Avho  offered 
them  food  and  chains  :  the  numerous  captives  were  dis- 
tributed in  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  the  provincials, 
who  were  soon  familiarized  with  their  savage  appearance, 
ventured,  by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with 
these  formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  their  terror.  The  king  of  Scythia  (and  Iler- 
manric  alone  could  deserve  so  lofty  a  title)  was  grieved  and 
exasperated  by  this  national  calamity.  His  ambassadors 
loudly  complained,  at  the  court  of  Valens,  of  the  infraction 
of  the  ancient  and  solemn  alliance,  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  They  alleged, 
that  they  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of  allies,  by  assisting  the 
kinsman  and  successor  of  the  emperor  Julian  ;  they  required 
the  immediate  restitution  of  the  noble  captives ;  and  they 
urged  a  very  singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals,  march- 
ing in  arms,  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled  to  the  sacred 
character  and  privileges  of  ambassadors.  The  decent,  but 
peremptory,  refusal  of  these  extravagant  demands,  was 
signified  to  the  Barbarians  by  Victor,  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  ;  who  expresssd,  with  force  and  dignity,  the  just 
complaints  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.^'*^  The  negotiation 
was  interrupted  ;  and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Valentinian 

ascertained  the  real  number  of  these  auxiliaries.    The  3000  of  Ammianus,  and 
the  10,000  of  Zosimus,  were  only  the  lirst  divisions  of  the  Gothic  army.* 

'■•"  The  march,  and  subsequent  negotiation,  are  described  in  the  l^  fapments  of 
Eunapius  (Excerpt.  Legat.  i).  is,  edit.  Louvre).  The  provincials,  wlio  afterwards 
became  familiar  with  the  Barbarians,  found  that  their  strength  was  more  appar- 
ent tljan  real.  They  were  tall  of  stature  ;  but  their  legs  were  clumsy,  and  their 
shoulders  were  i\arrow. 


*  M.  St.  Martin  (iii.  216)  denies  that  there  is  any  authority  for  these  num- 
bers.—M. 
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encouraged   his   timid   brother   to  vindicate    the    insulted 
majesty  of  the  empire."' 

The  splendor  and  magnitude  of  this  Gothic  war  are  cel- 
ebrated by  a  contemporary  historian  ;  ^""^  but  the  events 
scarcely  deserves  the  attention  of  posterity,  except  as  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  approaching  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Instead  of  leading  the  nations  of  Germany  and 
Scythia  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  the  aged  monarch  of  the  Goths  resigned  to 
the  brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive 
war,  against  an  enemy  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand  the 
powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  established 
npon  the  Danube ;  the  presence  of  Valens  animated  hii 
troojjs  ;  and  liis  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated 
by  personal  bravery,  and  a  w^ise  deference  to  the  advice  oi 
Victor  and  Arintheus,  his  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  operations  of  the  campaign  were  conducted 
by  their  skill  and  experience ;  but  they  found  it  impossible 
to  drive  the  Visigoths  from  their  strong  posts  in  the  moun- 
tains;  and  the  devastation  of  the  plains  obliged  the  Romans 
themselves  to  repass  the  Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  incessant  rains,  which  swelled  the  waters  of  the  river, 
produced  a  tacit  suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  em- 
peror Valens,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  his  camp  of  Marcianopolis.  The  third  year  of 
the  war  was  more  favorable  to  the  Romans,  and  more  per- 
nicious to  the  Goths.  The  interruption  of  trade  deprived 
the  Barbarians  of  the  objects  of  luxury  which  they  ah-eady 
confounded  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  desolation 
of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country  threatened  them  with 
the  horrors  of  famine.  Athanaric  was  provoked,  or  com- 
pelled, to  risk  a  battle,  which  he  lost,  in  the  plains  ;  and  the 
pursuit  was  rendered  more  bloody  by  the  cruel  precaution 
of  the  victorious  generals,  who  had  promised  a  large  reward 
for  the  head  of  every  Goth  that  was  brought  into  the  Im- 
))erial  camp.  The  submission  of  the  Barbarians  appeased 
the  resentment  of  Valens  and  his  council :  the  emperor 
listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and  eloquent 
remonstrance  of  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  which  assumed, 

1*7  Valens  enirn,  nt  oousnlto  placuerat  fratri,  cujus  regebatur  arbitrio,  arraa 
concu-sit  ill  GoihoK  raUoue  ju.-tS  perniotu«.  Ammiaiius  (xxvii.  4)  tliei^  proceeds 
to  describe,  not  tlie  coautryof  tbe  Gotbs,  but  the  peaceful  and  obedient  province 
of  Thrace,  which  was  not  affected  by  tlie  war. 

i«  Eunapins,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  pp.  18,  19.  The  Greek  sophi.st  must  have  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same  war,  the  whole  series  o£  Gothic  history  till  the  vic- 
tories and  peace  of  Theodosius. 

Vol.  II.— 30 
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for  the  first  time,  a  sliare  in  tlie  public  deliberations  ;  and 
the  same  generals,  Victor  and  Arinthens,  who  had  success- 
fully directed  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  enii:)owered  to 
regulate  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  freedom  of  trade, 
which  the  Goths  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  restricted  to  two 
cities  on  the  Danube  ;  the  rashness  of  their  leaders  was 
severely  punished  by  the  sup])ression  of  their  pensions  and 
subsidies ;  and  the  exception,  which  was  stipulated  in  favor 
of  Athanaric  alone,  was  more  advantageous  than  honorable 
to  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths.  Athanaric,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  consulted  his  private  interest, 
without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  su])ported  his 
own  dignity,  and  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  personal  interview 
which  was  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  Valens.  He  per- 
sisted in  his  declaration,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to  set  his  foot 
on  the  territory  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  confirm etl 
by  the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Koman  treachery.  The 
Danube,  which  separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  indepen- 
dent nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  conference. 
The  emperor  of  the  East,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths, 
accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  armed  followers,  ad- 
vanced in  their  respective  barges  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivery  of  host- 
ages, Valens  returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople;  and 
the  Goths  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  about  six  years; 
till  they  were  violently  impelled  against  the  Roman  empire 
by  an  innumerable  host  of  Scythians,  who  appeared  to  issue 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North. ^^® 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  who  had  resigned  to  his  brother 
the  command  of  the  Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  liis  imme- 
diate care  the  defence  of  the  Rhtetian  and  Illyrian  prov- 
inces, which  spread  so  many  hundred  miles  along  tlie 
greatest  of  the  European  rivei-s.  The  active  policy  of  Val- 
entinian  Avas  continually  employed  in  adding  new  fortifica- 
tions to  the  security  of  the  frontier :  but  the  abuse  of  this 
policy  provoked  the  just  resentment  of  the  Barb;irians.  The 
Quadi  complained,  that  the  ground  for  an  intended  fortress 

>"  The  Gothic  war  is  described  by  AmTniaTuis  (xxvii.  R\  Zosinius  (1.  iv,  pp. 
211-214),  and  Themistius  (Orat.  x.  pp.  129-141).  The  orator  Tlieinistius  was  sent 
from  the  senate  of  Constantinople  to  congratulate  the  victorious  emperor;  and 
his  servile  eloquence  compares  Valens  on  the  Danube  to  Achilles  in  the  Scanian- 
der.  Joriiandes  forgets  a  war  peculiar  to  the  I't.sj-Goths,  and  inglorious  to  tho 
Gothic  name  (Mascou's  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vii.  3>. 
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li.icl  been  marked  out  on  their  territories  ;  and  their  com- 
plaints were  urged  with  so  mucli  reason  and  moderation, 
that  Equitius,  master-general  of  Illyricum,  consented  to  sus- 
pend the  prosecution  of  tlie  work,  till  he  should  be  more 
clearly  informed  of  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  This  fair  occa- 
sion of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  advancing  the  foi'tune  of  his 
son,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman  Maximin,  the 
prjefect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.  Tlie  passions  of  Valen- 
tinian  were  impatient  of  control ;  and  he  credulously  listened 
to  the  assurances  of  his  favorite,  that  if  the  government  of 
Valeria,  and  the  direction  of  the  work,  were  intrusted  to  the 
zeal  of  his  son  Marcellinus,  the  emoeror  should  no  lono^er  be 
importuned  with  the  audacious  remonstrances  of  the  Bar- 
barians. The  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  natives  of  Germany, 
were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and  worthless 
minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  elevation  as  the  proof 
and  reward  of  his  superior  merit.  He  affected,  however,  to 
receive  the  modest  application  of  Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi, 
with  some  attention  and  regard  :  but  this  artful  civility  con- 
cealed a  dark  and  bloody  design,  and  the  credulous  prince 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of  Marcel- 
linus. I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative  of  similar 
crimes  ;  or  how  to  relate,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhospitable 
table  of  two  Imperial  generals  was  stained  with  the  royal 
blood  of  two  guests  and  allies,  inlmmanly  murdered  by  their 
order,  and  in  their  presence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius,  and  of 
Para,  was  the  same :  but  the  cruel  death  of  their  sovereign 
was  resented  in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  servile  tem- 
])er  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  free  and  daring  spirit  of  the 
Germans.  The  Quadi  were  much  declined  from  that  for- 
midable power,  which,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  had 
spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  they  still  possessed 
arms  and  courage ;  their  courage  was  animated  by  despair, 
and  they  obtained  the  usual  reenforcement  of  the  cavalry  of 
their  Sarmatian  allies.  So  improvident  Avas  the  assassin 
Marcellinus,  that  he  chose  the  moment  when  the  bravest 
veterans  had  been  drawn  away,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Firmus;  and  the  whole  province  was  exposed,  with  a  very 
feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exasperated  Barbarians. 
They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  season  of  harvest  ;  unmerci- 
fully destroyed  every  object  of  plunder  which  they  could 
not  easily  transport ;  and  either  disregarded,  or  demolished, 
the'  empty   fortifications.      The   princess    Constantia,    the 
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daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the  granddaughter 
of  the  great  Constantine,  very  narrowly  escaped.  That 
royal  maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the  revolt  of  Pro- 
copius,  was  now  the  destined  wife  of  tlie  heir  of  the  Western 
empire.  She  traversed  the  peaceful  province  with  a  splen- 
did and  unarmed  train.  Her  person  w^as  saved  from  danger, 
and  the  republic  from  disgrace,  by  the  active  zeal  of  Messala, 
governor  of  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed 
that  the  village,  where  she  stopped  only  to  dine,  was  almost 
encompassed  by  the  Barbarians,  he  hastily  placed  her  in  his 
own  chariot,  and  drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates 
of  Sirmium,  which  w^ere  at  the  distance  of  six-and-twenty 
miles.  Even  Sirmium  might  not  have  been  secure,  if  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently  advanced  during  the 
general  consternation  of  the  magistrates  and  people.  Their 
delay  allowed  Probus,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  sufficient  time 
to  recover  his  own  spirits,  and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the 
citizens.  He  skilfully  directed  their  strenuous  efforts  to 
repair  and  strengthen  the  decayed  fortifications ;  and  pro- 
cured the  seasonable  and  effectual  assistance  of  a  company 
of  archers,  to  protect  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
Disappointed  in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sirmium, 
the  indiofnant  Barbarians  turned  their  arms  ao-ainst  the  mas- 
ter-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they  unjustly  attributed 
the  murder  of  their  king.  Equitius  could  bring  into  the 
field  no  more  than  two  legions  ;  but  they  contained  the 
veteran  strength  of  the  Maesian  and  Pannonian  bands.  The 
obstinacy  with  which  they  disputed  the  vain  honors  of  rank 
and  precedency,  was  the  cause  of  their  destruction ;  and 
while  they  acted  with  separate  forces  and  divided  councils, 
they  were  surprised  and  slaughtered  by  the  active  vigor  of 
the  Sarmatian  horse.  The  success  of  this  invasion  provoked 
the  emulation  of  the  bordering  tribes  ;  and  the  province  of 
Msesia  would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  if  young  Theodosius, 
the  duke,  or  military  commander,  of  the  frontier,  had  not 
signalized,  in  the  defeat  of  the  public  enemy,  an  intrepid 
genius,  worthy  of  his  illustrious  father;  and  of  his  future 
greatness.-^*^ 

The  mind  of  Yalentinian,  who  then  resided  at  Treves, 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  of  Illyricum  ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  season  suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs 
till  the  ensuing  spring.     He  marched  in  person,  with  a  con- 

150  AnimiaTius  (xxix,  C)  ami  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  pp.  219,  220)  carefully  mark  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Quadic  and  Sarmatian  war. 
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Biderable  part  of  the  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle;  and  to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful 
answer,  that,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action,  ho 
should  examine,  and  pronounce.  When  he  arrived  at  Sir- 
mium,  he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Illyrian  prov- 
inces ;  who  loudly  congratulated  their  own  felicity  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  Probus,  his  Pra3torian  praefect.^^^ 
Valentinian,  who  was  flattered  by  these  demonstrations  of 
their  loyalty  and  gratitude,  imprudently  asked  the  deputy 
of  Epirus,  a  Cynic  philosoflher  of  intrepid  sincerity,^'^"^ 
whether  he  was  freely  sent  by  the  wishes  of  the  province. 
"With  tears  and  groans  am  I  sent,"  replied  Iphicles,  "by  a 
reluctant  people."  The  emperor  paused  :  but  the  impunity 
of  his  ministers  established  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  they 
might  oppress  his  subjects  without  injuring  his  service.  A 
strict  inquiry  into  their  conduct  would  have  relieved  the 
public  discontent.  The  severe  condemnation  of  the  murder 
of  Gabinius,  was  the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  Germans,  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  the 
Roman  name.  But  the  haughty  monarch  was  incapable  of 
the  magnanimity  which  dares  to  acknowledge  a  fault.  He 
forgot  the  provocation,  remembered  only  the  injury,  and 
advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  an  insatiate 
thirst  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  extreme  devastation,  and 
promiscuous  massacre,  of  a  savage  war,  were  justified,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  the  world, 
by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation  :  ^^*  and  such  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  the  consternation  of  the  enemy, 
that  Valentinian  repassed  the  Danube  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  As  he  had  resolved  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  Quadi  by  a  second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter 
quarters  at  Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hungarian 

i"'i  Ammianus  (xxx.  5),  who  acknowledges  the  merit,  has  censured,  with  be- 
coming asperity,  the  oppressive  administration  of  Petronius  Probus.  When  Je- 
rom  translated  and  continued  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (A.  D.  380;  see  Tille- 
nioiit,  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xii.  pp.53,  &2(j),  he  expressed  the  truth,  or  at  least  tho 
public  opinion  of  Ids  country,  in  the  following  words:  "Probus  P.  P.  lllyrici 
inquissimus  tributorum  exaciionibus,  ante  pi-oviiicias  quas  regabat,  quam  a 
Barbaris  vas*arentur,  eraait."  (Chron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187.  Animadvers.  p. 
259.)  The  Saint  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  and  tender  friendship  with  the 
widow  of  Probus  ;  and  the  name  of  Count  Eqnitius,  with  less  propriety,  but  with- 
out much  injustice,  has  been  substituted  in  the  text. 

^■'-  Julian  (Orat.  vi.  p.  108)  represents  his  friend  Iphicles  as  a  man  of  virtue 
and  merit,  who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  and  unhappy  by  adojjting  the  ex- 
travagant dress  and  manners  of  the  Cynics. 

iJ3  Amndan.  xxx.  v.  Jerom,  who  exaggerates  the  misfortune  of  Valentinian. 
refuses  him  even  this  last  consolation  of  revenge.  Genitali  vastato  solo,  et 
inultam  patriam  derelinquens  (tom.  i.  p,  20). 
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city  of  Presburg.  Wliile  the  operations  of  war  were  sus- 
pended by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Qiiadi  made  an 
humble  attempt  to  deprecate  tlie  wrath  of  their  conqueror ; 
and,  at  tlie  earnest  persuasion  of  Equitius,  their  amVjassadors 
were  introduced  into  the  Imperial  councih  They  approached 
tlie  throne  with  bended  bodies  and  dejected  countenances  ; 
and,  without  daring  to  compLain  of  tlie  murder  of  their  king, 
they  affirmed,  with  solemn  oaths,  that  the  late  invasion  was 
the  crime  of  some  irregular  robbers,  which  the  public  coun- 
cil of  the  nation  condemned  and  abhorred.  The  answer  of 
the  emperor  left  them  but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency 
or  compassion.  He  reviled,  in  the  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage, their  baseness,  their  ingratitude,  their  insolence. 
His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  color,  his  gestures,  expressed  the  vio- 
lence of  his  ungoverned  fury ;  and  while  his  whole  frame 
was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a  large  blood-vessel 
suddenly  burst  in  his  body  ;  and  Valentiniaii  fell  speechless 
into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Their  pious  care  immediate- 
ly concealed  his  situation  from  the  crowd ;  but,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  emperor  of  the  West  expired  in  an  agony  of 
pain,  retaining  his  senses  till  the  last;  and  struggling,  with- 
out success,  to  declare  his  intentions  to  the  generals  and 
ministers,  who  surrounded  the  royal  coach.  Valentinian 
was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  and  he  wanted  only  one 
hundred  days  to  accomplish  the  twelve  years  of  his  reign.^*'* 
The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  seriously  attested  by  an 
ecclesiastical  historian.^^^  "  The  empress  Severa  (I  relate 
the  fable)  admitted  into  her  familiar  society  the  lovely 
Justina,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  governor  :  her  admii'a- 
tion  of  those  naked  charms,  which  she  had  often  seen  in  the 
bath,  was  expressed  with  such  lavish  and  imprudent  praise, 
that  the  emperor  was  tempted  to  introduce  a  second  wife 
into  his  bed  ;  and  his  public  edict  extended  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  the  same  domestic  privilege  wliicli  he 
had  assumed  for  himself."  But  we  may  be  assured,  from 
tlie  evidence  of  reason,  as  well  as  history,  that  the  two  mar- 
riages of  Valentinian,  with  Severa,  and  with  Justina,  were 

'54  See,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Ammianns  (xxx.  6),  Zosinius  (1.  iv.  p. 
221),  Victor  (in  Epitom.).  Socrates  d.  iv.  c.  'SI),  and  Jerom  (in  Chron.  p.  187.  and 
toin.  i.  p.  26,  ad  Heliodor).  There  is  much  variety  of  circumstances  among  them ; 
and  Amniianus  is  so  eloquent,  that  he  writes  nonsense. 

i-'S  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  31)  is  the  only  ori<;inal  witness  of  this  foolish  storj',  so  re- 
pugnant to  tlie  laws  and  manners  of  the  Itonians,  that  it  scarcely  «l<>served  Xhe 
formal  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  Al.  Bonaniy  (IMeni.  de  rAcadcniio,  toni.  xxx. 
pp.  sni^O^).  Yet  I  would  preserve  the  natinvil  oircumst^ince  of  the  bath:  in- 
stead of  follovving  Zosimus,  who  represents  Justina  as  an  old  woman,  the  widow 
of  Magnentius. 
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siiccesswely  contracted ;  and  tliat  he  used  the  ancient  per- 
mission  of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by  the  laws, 
though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church.  Severa  was  the 
mother  of  Gratian,  who  seemed  to  imite  every  claim  which 
could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted  succession  of  the  Western 
empire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  monarch  whose  glorious 
reign  had  confirmed  the  free  and  honorable  choice  of  his 
fellow-soldiers.  Before  he  had  attained  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age,  the  royal  youth  received  from  the  hands  of  his  in- 
dulgent father  the  purple  robe  and  diadem,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus  :  the  election  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  consent 
and  applause  of  the  armies  of  Gaul ;  ^^®  and  the  name  of 
Gratian  was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
in  all  the  legal  transactions  of  the  Roman  government.  By 
his  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  Constantine,  the 
son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
Flavian  family  ;  which,  in  a  series  of  three  Imperial  genera- 
tions, were  sanctified  by  time,  religion,  and  reverence  of  the 
people.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  royal  youth  was  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  virtues  already 
justified  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  army  and  people.  But 
Gratian  resided,  without  apprehension,  in  the  palace  of 
Treves  ;  whilst,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles, 
Valentinian  suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio.  The 
passions,  which  had  been  so  long  suppressed  by  the  presence 
of  a  master,  immediately  revived  in  the  Imperial  council ;  and 
the  ambitious  design  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant, 
was  artfully  executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who 
commanded  the  attachment  of  the  lUyrian  and  Italian  bands. 
They  contrived  the  most  honorable  pretences  to  remove  the 
popular  leaders  and  the  troo])s  of  Gaul,  who  might  have  as- 
serted the  claims  of  the  lawful  successor  ;  they  suggested  the 
necessity  of  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  measure.  The  empress 
Justina,  who  had  been  left  in  a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Bregetio,  was  respectfully  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp, 
with  the  son  of  the  deceased  emperor.  On  the  sixth  day  after 
the  death  of  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  was  shown,  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother,  to  the  legions  ;  and  solemnly  invested  by 
military  acclamation,  with  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  supreme 


1''*'  Ammianus  Cxxvii.  G)  describes  the  form  of  this  military  election,  and 
oufjust  iiivt-stilure.  A'aleiiliiiian  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted,  or  even 
informed,  the  senate  of  Home. 
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power.  The  impending  dangers  of  a  civil  war  were  season- 
ably prevented  by  the  wise  and  moderate  conduct  of  the 
emperor  Gratian.  He  cheerfully  accepted  tlie  choice  of  the 
army ;  declared  that  he  should  always  consider  the  son  of 
Justina  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  rival ;  and  advised  the  empress, 
with  her  son  Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in 
the  fair  and  peaceful  province  of  Italy ;  while  he  assumed 
the  more  arduous  command  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his  resentment  till  he  could 
safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  though  he  uniformly  behaved  with  tenderness  and  re- 
gard to  his  infant  colleague,  he  gi'adually  confounded,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Western  empire,  the  office  of  a  guard- 
ian with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.  The  government  of 
the  Roman  world  was  exercised  in  the  united  names  of 
Valens  and  his  two  nephews  ;  but  the  feeble  emperor  of  the 
East,  Avho  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother,  never 
obtained  any  Aveight  or  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
West.i" 

157  Ammianns,  xxx.  10.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  pp.  222,  223.  Tillemont  has  proved 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  pp.  707-709)  that  Gratian  reigned  in  Italy,  Africa, 
and  lllyricura.  I  have  endeavored  to  express  his  authority  over  his  brother's 
dominions,  as  he  used  it,  in  an  ambiguous  style. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MAXXEKS    OF    THE    PASTORAL    NATIONS. PROGRESS    OF    THE 

HUNS,  FROM   CHINA  TO    EUROPE. FLIGHT  OF   THE    GOTHS. 

THEY  PASS  THE  DANUBE. GOTHIC  WAR. DEFEAT  AND 

DEATH  OF  VALENS. GRATIAN  INVESTS  THEODOSIUS  WITH 

THE    EASTERN    EMPIRE. HIS  CHARACTER  AND  SUCCESS. 

PEACE  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  and 
Valens,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken  by  a  violent 
and  destructive  earthquake.  The  impression  was  communi- 
cated to  the  waters ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
left  dry,  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  great  quantities 
of  fish  Avere  caught  w^ith  the  hand  ;  large  vessels  were 
stranded  on  the  mud ;  and  a  curious  spectator  ^  amused  his 
eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the  various  ap- 
pearance of  valleys  and  mountains,  which  had  never,  since 
the  formation  of  the  globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But 
the  tide  soon  returned,  with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and 
irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt :  large  boats  were 
transported,  and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore ;  the  people,  with  their 
habitations,  were  swept  away  by  the  waters ;  and  the  city 
of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the  fatal  day,  on 
which  fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  inun- 
dation. This  calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magnified 
from  one  province  to  another,  astonished  and  terrified  the 
subjects  of  Rome  ;  and  their  affrighted  imagination  enlarged 
the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil.  They  recollected  the 
preceding  earthquakes,  which  had  subverted  the  cities  of 
Palestine  and  Bithynia:  they  considered  these  alarming 
strokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  calamities, 
and  their  fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to  confound  the  symp- 

^  Such  is  the  bad  taste  of  Amniianus  (xxvi.  10),  that  it  js  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish his  facts  from  his  metaphors.  Yet  lie  positively  atfirms,  that  he  saw  the 
rotten  carcass  of  a  ship,  ad  secundum  lapidem,  at  Mothone,  or  Modoii,  in  Pelo- 
ponuesus. 
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toms  of  a  declining  em])ire  and  a  sinking  world.^  It  was  the 
fasliion  of  tlio  times  to  attribute  every  remarkable  event  to  the 
j)articularwiIlof  theDeity;  the  alterationsof  nature  were  con- 
nected, by  an  invisible  chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysi- 
cal opinions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  the  most  sngacious 
divines  could  distinmiish,  accordintr  to  the  color  of  their  re- 
spective  prejudices,  that  the  establishment  of  heresy  tended 
to  produce  an  earthquake ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  progress  of  sin  and  error.  Without 
presuming  to  discuss  the  truth  or  propriety  of  these  lofty 
speculations,  the  historian  may  content  himself  with  an  ob- 
servation, which  seems  to  be  justified  by  experience,  that 
man  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the  passions  of  his  fellow-' 
creatures,  than  from  the  convulsions  of  the  elements.^  The 
mischievous  effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane, 
or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion to  the  ordinary  calamities  of  war,  as  they  are  now 
moderated  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the  princes  of 
Euro])e,  who  amuse  their  own  leisure,  and  exercise  the  cour- 
age of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the  military  art.  But 
the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations  protect  the  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  vanquished  soldier ;  and  the  peaceful 
citizen  has  seldom  reason  to  complain,  that  liis  life,  or  even 
his  fortune,  is  exposed  to  the  rage  of  war.  In  the  disastrous 
period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  may  justly  be 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness  and  security 
of  each  individual  were  personally  attacked  ;  and  the  arts 
and  labors  of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the  Barbarians  of 
Scythia  and  Germany.  The  invasion  of  the  Iluns  precipi- 
tated on  the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothic  nation,  which 
advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way,  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  to 
the  inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  The  original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed 
in  the  remote  countries  of  the  North  ;  and  the  curious  ob- 
servation of  the  pastoral  life  of    the   Scythians,^   or   Tar- 

2  The  earthqiiakes  and  iiuindations  are  variously  <lescri.bed  by  Libanius  (Orat. 
de  ulciseenda  Juliani  iiere,  c.  x.,  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gnec.  toni.  vii.  i).  15^.  with 
a  learned  iiote  of  Olearius),  Zt)sinius  (1.  iv.  p.  '221),  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  o.  2),  Cedrenns 
(pp.  310.  314),  and  Jeroni  (in  Cliron.  p.  lb'6,  and  torn,  i.  p.  25(>,  in  Vit.  Ililarion). 
Epidaurus  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  not  the  prudent  citizens  placed 
St.  Hilarion.  an  Egyptian  monk,  on  rlie  beach.  He  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  ; 
the  mountain-wave  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 

•'  Dicfparchus,  the  Perii)atetic.  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove  this  ob- 
vious truth  ;  which  is  not  the  most  honorable  to  the  human  species.  (Cicero,  ae 
Otl^ciis,  ii.  5.) 

*  TJie  orij^inal  Scythians  of  Herodotus  (1.  iv.  c.  47-57,  90-tOl)  we  c  confined,  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Palus  Ma'otis,  within  a  square  of  4000  stadia  (400  Roman 
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tars,^  will  illustrate  the  latent  cause  of  these  destructive 
emigrations. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of 
reason  ;  M'hich  so  variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  com- 
poses, the  manners  and  o])inions  of  a  European,  or  a  Chinese. 
But  the  operation  of  instinct  is  more  sure  and  simple  than 
that  of  reason :  it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites 
of  a  quadruped  than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher;  and 
the  savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their 
manners  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants, 
their  desires,  their  enjoyments,  still  continue  the  same:  and 
the  influence  of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved 
state  of  society,  is  suspended,  or  subdued,  by  so  many  moral 
causes,  most  powerfully  contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain, 
the  national  character  of  Barl;arians.  Irr  every  age,  the  im- 
mense plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary,  have  been  inhabited  by 
vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  wJiose  indolence 
refuses  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  dis- 
dains the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age,  the 
Scythians,  and  Tartars,  have  been  renowned  for  their  invin- 
cible courage  and  rapid  conquests.  The  thrones  of  Asia 
have  been  repeatedly  overturned  by  the  shepiierds  of  the 
Xorth ;  and  their  arms  have  spread  terrgr  and  devastation 
over  the  most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of  Europe.^  On 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  sober  historian 
is  forcibly  awakened  from   a  pleasing  vision ;  and  is  com- 

^■niles").  See  D'Anville  (Mdm.  de  rAcademie,  torn.  xxxv.  pp.  573-591),  Diodorus 
Sieulua  (torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  155,  edit.  Wesseliiig)  has  marked  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  name  and  nation. 

^'  The  Tatars,  <  r  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at  length  the 
subjects,  of  the  Mognli^.*  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Ziugis  Khan,  and  his  snc- 
cessors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard  :  and  the  name,  which  first  reached 
the  ears  of  fo-eigners,  was  applied  to  the  whole  nation  (Frerel,  in  tlie  Hi^■t.  de 
1  Academic,  tom.  xviii.  p.  GO).  In  speaking  of  all,  or  any  of  the  northern  shep- 
iierds of  Europe,  or  Asia,  1  indifferently  use  the  appellations  of  Scylliians,  or 
Tartars. 

*5  Imperium  Asia?  ^er  qua^sivere  :  ipsi  perpetuo  ab  alieno  imperio,  aut  intacti 
aut  invicti.  mansere.  Since  the  time  of  Justin  (ii.  2),  they  have  multiplied  this 
account.  Voltaire,  in  a  few  words  (torn.  x.  p.  04,  Hist.  Generale,  c.  15G),  has 
abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 

Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar, 

Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war.f 


*  The  Moguls  (^Mongols),  according  to  M.  Klaproth,  are  a  tribe  of  the  Tatar 
nation.     'J'ableaux  Hist,  de  I'Asie,  p.  154.— M. 
t  Gray.— M. 
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pellecl,  with  some  reluctance,  to  confess,  that  the  pastoral 
manners,  wliicli  have  been  adorned  with  the  fairest  attri- 
butes of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life.  To  illustrate 
tliis  observation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  nation  of 
shepherds  and  of  warriors,  in  the  three  important  articles  of,  L 
Their  diet;  II.  Their  habitations  ;  and,  III.  Their  exercises. 
The  narratives  of  antiquity  are  justified  by  the  experience 
of  modern  times  ; '  and  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  of  the 
Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indifferently  present  the  same 
uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native  manners.^ 

I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which  constitutes  the  ordi- 
nary and  wholesome  food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some 
of  the  happy  savages,  who  dwell  betAveen  the  tropics,  are 
jilentifuUy  nourished  by  the  liberality  of  nature  ;  but  in  the 
climates  of  the  North,  a  nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  skilful  jiractitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  d(?termine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine) 
how  far  the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  affected  by 
the  use  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food ;  and  whether  the 
common  association  of  carnivorous  and  cruel  deserves  to  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  per- 
haps a  salutary,  prejudice  of  humanity.^  Yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  sentiment  of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened 
by  the  sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  horrid   objects  which  are  disguised  by  the 

7  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious,  though  imperfect  portrait  of 
the  Scythians.  Among  the  moderns,  who  describe  the  uniform  scene,  the  Klian 
of  Khowaresm,  Abulghazi  Bahadur,  expresses  his  native  feelings  :  and  his  gene- 
alogical history  of  the  J  a^ars  has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and 
English  editors.  Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Kubruquis  (in  tlie  Hist,  des  A'oyages, 
tom.  vii.)  represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  I 
have  added  Gerbillon,  and  the  other  Jesuits  (Description'  de  la  Chine,  par  du 
Halde,  tom.  iv.),  who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tartary  ;  and  thnt  hon- 
est and  intelligent  traveller,  Bell,  of  Antermony  (two  volumes  In  4to.  Glasgow, 
1763.)* 

8  The  Uzbeks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners  ;  1.  By  the 
profession  of  the  INIahometan  religion  ;  and  2.  By  the  possession  of  the  cities  and 
harvests  of  the  great  Buchaiia. 

9  II  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de  viande  sont  en  gen(^ral  cruels  et 
f^roces  plus  que  les  autres  hommes.  Cette  observation  est  de  tous  les  lieux.  et  de 
tous  les  temps  :  la  barbaric  Angloise  est  connue,  &c.  Emile  de  K^tisseau.  tom.  i. 
p.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  general  observation,  «"e  shall  not  easily 
allow  the  truth  of  his  example.  The  good-natured  complaints  of  Plutarch,  anH 
the  pathetic  lamentations  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  by  exciting  our  sensi- 
bility. 


*  Of  the  various  works  published  since  the  time  of  Gibbon,  which  throw  light 
on  the  nomadic  population  of  Central  Asia,  may  be  particularly  remarked  the 
Travels  and  Dissertations  of  Pallas ;  and  above  all,  the  very  curious  work  of 
Bergman,  Nomadische  Streifereyen.    Riga,  1805. — M. 
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arts  of  European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  their  naked 
and  most  disgusting  simplicity  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian 
shepherd.  The  ox,  ortlie  sheep,  are  shxuglitered  by  the  same 
hand  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily 
food;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little 
preparation,  on  the  table  of  their  unfeeling  murderer.  In 
the  military  profession,  and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a 
numerous  army,  the  exclusive  use  of  animal  food  appears  to 
be  productive  of  the  most  solid  advantages.  Corn  is  a  bulky 
and  perishable  commodity  ;  and  the  large  magazines,  which 
are  indispensably  neeessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops, 
must  be  slowly  transported  by  the  labor  of  men  or  horses.  But 
the  flocks  and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of  the 
Tartars,  afford  a  sure  and  increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk  : 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  grass  is  quick  and  luxuriant ;  and  there  are  few 
places  so  extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the 
North  cannot  find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is 
multiplied  and  prolonged  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite, 
and  patient  abstinence,  of  the  Tartars.  They  indifferently 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for 
the  table,  or  have  died  of  disease.  Horseflesh,  which  in 
every  age  and  country  has  been  j^roscribed  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  devour  with  peculiar 
greediness ;  and  this  singular  taste  facilitates  the  success  of 
their  military  operations.  The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is 
always  followed,  in  their  most  distant  and  rapid  incursions, 
by  an  adequate  number  of  spare  horses,  who  may  be  occa- 
sionally used,  either  to  redouble  the  speed,  or  to  satisfy  the 
hunger,  of  the  Barbarians.  Many  are  the  resources  of 
courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round  a  camp  of 
Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they  slaughter  the  greatest  part 
of  their  cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh,  either  smoked,  or 
dried  in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a  hasty 
march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard  curd,  which  they  oc- 
casionally dissolve  in  water  ;  and  thisunsubstantial  diet  will 
suj^port,  for  many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of  the 
patient  Avarrior.  But  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  which 
the  Stoic  would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is 
commonly  succeeded  by  the  most  voracious  indulgence  of 
appetite.  The  wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  most 
grateful  present,  or  the  most  valuable  commodity,  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  Tartars  ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  in- 
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clustry  seems  to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare's 
milk  a  fermented  liquor,  whicli  possesses  a  very  strong 
power  of  intoxication.  Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  sav- 
ages, both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  experience  the  alter- 
nate vicissitudes  of  famine  and  ])lenty ;  and  their  stomach  is 
inured  to  sustain,  without  much  inconvenience,  the  opposite 
extremes  of  liunger  and  of  intemperance. 

II.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicity,  a  people 
of   soldiers  and  husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
an  extensive  and  cultivated  country  ;  and  some  time  must 
cLapse  before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could  be 
assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either  to  defend  their 
own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  adjacent 
tribes.     The  progress   of  manufactures   and  commerce  in- 
sensibly collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  city ; 
but  these  citizens  are  no  longer  soldiers  ;  and  the  arts  which 
adorn   and  miprove  the  state  of  civil  society,  corrupt  the 
habits  of  the  military  life.    The  pastoral  manners  of  the  Scyth- 
ians seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  simplicity  and 
refinement.  The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are  constantly 
assembled,  but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp  ;  and  the  native 
spirit  of  these  dauntless   shepherds  is  animated  by  mutual 
support  and  emulation.     The  houses  of  the  Tartars  are  no 
more  than  small  tents,  of   an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold 
and  dirty  liabitation,  for  the   promiscuous  youth  of  both 
sexes.     The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  Avooden  huts,  of 
such  a  size  that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed   on  large 
wagons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty 
oxen.     The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the 
adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach  of  night,  within 
the  protection   of  the   camp.     The  necessity  of  preventing 
the  most  mischievous  confusion,  in  such  a  perpetual  con- 
course of   men  and   animals,  must  gradually  introduce,  in 
the  distribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encamp- 
ment, the  rudiments   of  the  military   art.     As  soon   as  the 
forage  of  a  certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather 
army,  of  shepherds,  makes   a  regular  march  to  some  fresh 
pastures ;  and  thus  acquires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
the  pastoral  life,  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  operations  of  war.     The  choice  of 
stations  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  seasons  :  in  the 
summer,  the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  North,  and  pitch 
their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  a  running  stream.     But   in   the   winter,  they 
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return  to  the  Soutli,  and  shelter  their  camp,  behind  some 
convenient  eminence,  against  the  winds,  which  are  chilled 
in  tlieir  passage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia. 
These  manners  are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse,  among  the 
"wandering  tribes,  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest. 
The  connection  between  tlie  people  and  their  territory  is  of 
so  frail  a  texture,  that  it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  ac- 
cident. The  camp,  and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native  country  of 
the  genuine  Tartar.  Within  the  precincts  of  that  camp,  his 
family,  his  companions,  his  property,  are  always  included ; 
and,  in  the  most  distant  marches,  he  is  still  surrounded  by 
the  objects  w^hich  are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  familiar  in  his 
eyes.  The  thirst  of  rapine,  the  fear,  or  the  resentment  of 
injury,  the  impatience  of  servitude,  have,  in  every  age,  been 
sulficient  causes  to  urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  ad- 
vance into  some  unknown  countries,  where  they  might  hope 
to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence  or  a  less  formidable 
enemy.  The  revolutions  of  the  North  have  frequently  de- 
termined the  fate  of  the  South  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile 
nations,  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  have  alternately 
drove,  and  been  driven,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  those 
of  Germany.-'^  These  great  emigrations,  which  have  been 
sometimes  executed  with  almost  incredible  diligence,  were 
rendered  more  easy  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more 
severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  ;  this  uncommon  rigor  is  attributed  to  the 
height  of  the  plains,  which  rise,  especially  towards  the  East, 
more  than  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  to  the 
quantity  of  saltpetre  with  which  the  soil  is  deeply  impreg- 
nated.-^^ In  the  winter  season,  the  broad  and  rapid  rivers, 
that  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or 
the  Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen  ;  the  iielcls  are  covered  with 
abed  of  snow;  and  the  fugitive,  or  victorious,  tribes  may 
securely  traverse,  with  their  families,  their  wagons,  and 
tlieir  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface  of  an  immense 
plain. 

10  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  Guignes  (Histoire 
des  Huns,  torn.  i.  ii  ).  a  skilful  and  laborious  iiiterpretei'  of  tlie  (jliinese  lan- 
guage ;  who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and  important  scenes  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

11  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  eighty  leagues  from  the  great  wall, 
was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geometrical  paces  above 
the  level  of  {lie  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  has  used,  and  abused,  the  relations  of 
travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia  from  this  important  circumstance, 
that  heat  and  cold,  weakness  and  strength,  touch  each  other  without  any  tem- 
perate zone  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxvii.  c.  3). 
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III.  Tlie  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labors  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness  ; 
and  as  the  most  honorable  s^iepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 
devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  mannirement  of  the 
cattle,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed  by  ftuy  servile 
and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being  de- 
voted to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  liarmony,  is  usefully 
spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of  tlie  chase. 
The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a  strong  and  serviceable 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the  purposes  of 
war  and  hunting.  The  Scythians  of  every  age  have  been 
celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful  riders  ;  and  constant  practice 
had  seated  them  so  firmly  on  horseback,  that  they  were  sup- 
posed by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil 
life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleej),  without  dismounting 
from  their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the  dexterous  management 
of  the  lance  ;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn  with  a  nervous 
arm  ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its  object  with 
unerring  aim  and  irresistible  force.  These  arrows  are  often 
pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the  desert,  which 
increase  and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their  most  formid- 
able enemy ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer, 
the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope.  The  vigor  and  patience, 
both  of  the  men  and  horses,  are  continually  exercised  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase ;  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  game  con- 
tributes to  the  subsistence,  and  even  luxury,  of  a  Tartar 
camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters  of  Scythia  are  not 
confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or  innoxious  beasts ; 
they  boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild  boar,  when  he  turns 
against  his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish  courage  of  the  bear, 
and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he  slumbers  in  the 
thicket.  Where  there  is  danger,  there  may  be  glory ;  and 
the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest  field  to  the 
exertions  of  valor,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  image, 
and  as  the  school,  of  war.  The  general  hunting  matches, 
the  pride  and  deliglit  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose  an  in- 
structive exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is 
drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the 
game  of  an  extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the 
circle  regularly  advance  towards  a  common  centre  ;  where 
the  captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  are  abandoned 
to  the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently 
continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the 
hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  valleys, 
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without  interrupting  tlie  prescribed  order  of  their  gradual 
progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  directing  their  eye,  and 
their  steps,  to  a  remote  object ;  of  preserving  their  intervals ; 
of  suspending  or  accelerating  their  pace,  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watch- 
ing and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders.  Their  leaders 
study,  in  this  practical  school,  the  most  important  lesson  of 
the  military  art;  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment  of 
ground,  of  distance,  and  of  time.  To  employ  against  a 
human  enemy  the  same  patience  and  valor,  the  same  skill 
and  discipline,  is  the  only  alteration  which  is  required  in  real 
war;  and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  serve  as  a  prelude  to 
the  conquest  of  an  empire.-^^ 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Germans  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors. 
The  tribes  of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modern  appel- 
lation of  Hords^  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increas- 
ing family ;  which,  in  the  course  of  successive  generations,  has 
been  propagated  from  the  same  original  stock.  The  meanest, 
and  most  ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious 
pride,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy  ;  and  what- 
ever distinctions  of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect 
themselves,  and  each  other,  as  the  descendants  of  the  first 
founder  of  the  tribe.  The  custom,  which  still  prevails,  of 
adopting  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  captives,  may 
countenance  the  very  probable  suspicion,  that  this  extensive 
consanguinity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  legal  and  fictitious. 
But  the  useful  prejudice,  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of 
time  and  opinion,  produces  the  effects  of  truth  ;  the  haughty 
Barbarians  yield  a  cheerful  and  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
head  of  their  blood  ;  and  their  chief,  or  miirsa^  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of  a 
judge  in  peace,  and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  state 
of  the  pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mursas  (if  we  may  con- 
tinue to  use  a  modern  appellation)  acted  as  the  independent 
chief  of  a  large  and  separate  family  ;  and  the  limits  of  their 
peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed  by  superior  force,  or 
mutual  consent.  But  the  constant  operation  of  various  and 
permanent  causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  Hords 

12  Petit  <le  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  \.  iii.  c.  C)  represents  the  full  glory  and 
extent  of  the  Mogul  chase.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and  Vevbiest  followed  the 
emperor  Kliandn  when  he  hunted  in  Tartary  (Duhalde,  Description  de  la  Chine, 
torn  iv.pp.  81,  200  &c.,  folio  edit,).  His  grandson,  Kienlong,  who  unites  the  Tartar 
discipline  with  the  laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes  (Eloge  de  Moukden, 
pp.  273-285)  as  a  poet  the  jjleasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed  as  a  sportamau. 
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into  national  communities,  under  the  command  of  a  supreme 
head.  The  weak  were  desirous  of  support,  and  tlie  strong 
were  ambitious  of  dominion  ;  the  power,  which  is  tlie  result 
of  union,  oppressed  and  collected  the  divided  forces  of  the 
adjacent  tribes;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were  freely  admitted 
to  sliare  the  advantages  of  victory,  the  most  valiant  chiefs 
Jiastened  to  range  themselves  and  their  followers  under  the 
formidable  standard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Tartar  princes  assumed  the  military  command, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  superiority,  either  of  merit 
or  of  power.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  equals ;  and  the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the 
language  of  the  North  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal 
dignity.  The  right  of  hereditary  succession  was  long  con- 
fined to  the  blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  at 
this  moment  all  tlie  Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  tlie 
wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  renowned 
Zingis.^^  But,  as  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  Tartar 
sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  subjects  into  the  field,  the 
claims  of  an  infant  are  often  disregarded;  and  some  royal 
kinsman,  distinguished  by  his  age  and  valor,  is  intrusted 
with  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  his  predecessor.  Two  dis- 
tinct and  regular  taxes  are  levied  on  the  tribes,  to  support 
the  dignity  of  their  national  monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar 
chief ;  and  each  of  those  contributions  amounts  to  the  tithe, 
both  of  their  property,  and  of  their  spoil.  A  Tartar  sover- 
eign enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people  ;  and 
as  his  own  domestic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds  increase  in  a 
much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to  maintain 
the  rustic  splendor  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most  deserv- 
ing, or  the  most  favored,  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain,  from 
the  gentle  influence  of  corruption,  the  obedience  which  might 
be  sometimes  refused  to  the  stern  mandates  of  authority. 
The  manners  of  his  subjects,  accustomed,  like  himself,  to 
blood  and  rapine,  might  excuse,  in  their  eyes,  such  partial 
acts  of  tyranny,  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized 
people  ;  but  the  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowl- 
edged in  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own 

IS  See  the  second  volume  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  ;  and  the 
list  of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gengis,  or  Zingis.  Under  the  reign 
of  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  his  subjects,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  still  bore 
the  reg^.!  ^ppjellation  of  Khan,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  contented  himself 
with  the  title  of  Jimir  or  Sultan.  Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.  D'Herbelot,  Bibli- 
otUfeque  Orieutale,p.  878. 
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tribe ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been 
moderated  by  the  ancient  institution  of  a  national  council. 
The  Coroultai,"  or  Diet,  of  the  Tartars,  was  regularly  held 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  ;  where  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  mursas  of  the  respec- 
tive tribes,  may  conveniently  assemble  on  horseback,  with 
their  martial  and  numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious  mon- 
arch, who  reviewed  the  strength,  must  consult  the  inclination, 
of  an  armed  people.  The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government 
may  be  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scythian  or 
Tartar  nations ;  but  the  perpetual  conflict  of  those  hostile 
nations  lias  sometimes  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The  victor,  enriched  by  the 
tribute,  aad  fortified  by  the  arms,  of  dependent  kings,  has 
spread  l)is  conquests  over  Europe  or  Asia  :  the  successful 
shepherds  of  the  North  have  submitted  to  the  confinement 
of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  cities  ;  and  the  introduction  of  luxury, 
after  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  j^eople,  has  undermined 
the  foundations  of  tlie  throne.^^ 

The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preserved,  in 
the  frequent  and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  Barbarians. 
The  modern  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  of  their 
ancestors  ;  ^^  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Scytlii- 
ans  is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  learned  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  South,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Ciiinese.  The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and 
planted  their  colonies  along  the  sea-coast,  made  the  gradual 
and  imperfect  discovery  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  Danube,  and 
the  confines  of  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frozen  Maiotis,  the  seat 
of  eternal  winter,  and  Mount  Caucasus,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  was  described  as  the  utmost  boundary  of 
the  earth.    They  celebrated,  with  simple  credulity,  the  virtues 

!♦  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns  (De  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  26),  and  a  curious 
description  of  tliose  of  Zingis  (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  1.  i.  c.  6,  1.  iv.  c.  11).  Such  as- 
eemblies  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Persian  history  of  Timur  ;  though  they 
served  only  to  countenance  tlie  resolutions  of  tlieir  master. 

'•'"'  Montesquieu  labors  to  explain  a  difference,  which  has  not  existed,  between 
the  liberty  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  the  Tartars.  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xi'ii.  c.  5.  1.  xviii.  c.  19,  &c.) 

16  Abulirhasi  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  Genealogical  History,  relates 
the  miserable  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  coucerniug  the  times 
which  preceded  the  reigu  of  Zingis.* 


*  The  differences  between  the  various  pastoral  tribes  and  nations  compre- 
hended by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Scythians,  and  by  Gibbon 
under  that  of  Tartars,  have  received  some,  and  still,  perhaps,  may  receive 
more,  light  from  the  comparisons  of  their  dialects  and  languages  by  modern 
scholars.— M. 
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of  the  pastoral  lifc:^"  tliey  entertained  a  more  rational  ap- 
])rehensioii  of  tlie  strength  and  nnmbers  of  the  warlike  15ar- 
barians/*^  wlio  contemptuously  baffled  the  immense  armament 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspeii.^'-'  Tlie  Persian  monarchs 
had  extended  their  western  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  tlie  limits  of  European  Scythia.  Tlie  eastern 
provinces  of  their  empire  vv^ere  exposed  to  the  Sc^^thians  of 
Asia  ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers,  Avhieh  direct  their  course 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  long  and  memorable  quarrel 
of  Iran  and  Touran  is  still  the  theme  of  history  or  romance  : 
the  famous,  perhaps  the  fabulous,  vah^r  of  the  Persian  heroes, 
Rustan  and  Asfendiar,  was  signalized,  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  against  the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North  ;  '*^  and  the  in- 
vincible spirit  of  the  same  Barbarians  resisted,  on  the  same 
ground,  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander.^^  In 
the  eyes  of  the  tjrreeks  and  Persiai.s,  the  real  geography  of 
Scythia  was  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  mountains  of 
Imaus,  or  Caf ;  and  their  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme 
and  inaccessible  parts  of  Asia  w^as  clouded  by  ignorance,  or 
perplexed  by  fiction.  But  those  inaccessible  regions  are  the 
ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  nation,-^  Avhich 

"  In  the  tliirt'^enth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  turns  away  his  eves  from  the 
bloody  fields  of  'i'roy,  to  the  plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia.  He  would  not,  by 
changing  the  prospect,,  behold  a  more  peaceful  or  innocent  scene. 

i«  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  97. 

19  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Darius  advanced  into  the  Mol- 
davian desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Kiester,  the  Icing  of  the  Scythians 
sent  him  a  mouse,  .a  frog,  a  bird,  and  tive  arrows  ;  a  tremendous  allegory  ! 

2*^  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  tifles,  iv  ih-^t 
Diblioth^que  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot.  They  have  been  celebrated  in  an  epic 
poem  of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Ferdnsi,*  the  Homer  of  Persi  i. 
See  the  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  pp.  145,  165.  The  public  must  lament  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  suspended  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  learning. t 

2'  The  Casjuan  Sea.  with  its  rivers  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  laboriously  il- 
lustrated in  the  Exanv  u  Critique  des  Historiens  d'Alexandre,  which  couipaies 
the  true  geography,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks. 

2-  The  original  seat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  North-west  of 
China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.    Under  the  two  first  dynasties. 


*  Ferdasi  is  yet  imperfectly  known  to  European  readers.  An  abstract  of  tlie 
•whole  i)oem  lias  been  publislied  by  Goerres  in  German,  under  the  title  '•  da.s  Hel- 
denbuch  des  Iran."  In  English,  an  abstract  with  poetical  translations,  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  has  appeared,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Fund.  But  to  trans- 
late a  poet  a  man  must  be  a  poet.  The  best  account  of  the  poem  is  in  an  article 
by  Von  Hammer  in  tho  Vienna  Jahrbiicher,  1820;  or  perhaps  in  a  masterly  ar- 
ticle in  Cochrane's  Foreign  Qnartevlv  Keview,  No.  1,  IS-'io.  A  spleiulid  and 
critical  edition  of  the  wliole  work  has  been  pcblisbed  bv  a  very  learned  English 
Orientalist,  Cayttain  Macan,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Oude.  As  to  the 
number  of  6!t,000  couplets.  Captain  Macan  (Preface,  p.  30)  .states  that  he  never 
saw  a  MS.  containing  more  than  5t),6b5,  including  doubtful  ami  spurious  pas- 
sages and  episodes. — M. 

t  The  later  studies  of  Sir  W.  Jones  were  more  ill  unison  with  the  wishes  of 
the  public,  thus  expressed  by  Gibbon.— M. 
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ascends,  by  a  probable  tradition,  above  forty  centuries ;  ^^ 
and  Avhich  is  able  to  verify  a  series  of  near  two  thousand 
years,  by  the  perj)etual  testimony  of  accurate  and  contem- 
porary jiistorians.^'*  The  annals  of  China ^^  illustrate  the 
state  and  revolutions  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  which  may  still 
be  distinguished  by  the  vague  appellation  of  Scythians,  or 
Tartars  ;  the  vassals,  the  enemies,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
querors, of  a  great  empire  ;  whose  policy  has  uniformly  op- 
posed the  blind  and  impetuous  valor  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal  to  more 
than  five  thousand  miles.  Tlie  latitude  of  these  extensive 
deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so  accurately,  measured  ;  but, 
from  tlie  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we 
may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north- 
w^ard,  till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of 
Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  animated 
picture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  that  issues  from  the 
earth,  or  rather  from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterraneous 
dwellings  of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Samoiedes :  the  want  of 
horses  and  oxen  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  rein- 
deer, and   of  large  dogs  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the   earth 

the  principal  town  was  still  a  rnovable  camp  ;  the  villages  were  thinly  scattered  ; 
more  land  was  employed  in  pasture  than  in  tillage;  the  exercise  of  hunting 
was  ordained  to  <lear  the  country  from  wild  bea  ts  ;  Petdieli  (where  Pekin 
stands)  was  a  desert,  and  the  Southern  provinces  were  peopled  wi.h  Indian 
savages.  The  dynasty  of  the  Han  (before  Christ  20(j)  gave  the  empire  its  actual 
form  and  extent. 

'^^  The  ajru  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed  from  29.52  to  21.32 
years  before  Clirist ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen  for  the  lawful  epoch,  by 
tlie  a  ithority  of  the  present  em peroi*.  The  difference  aiises  from  the  uncertain 
duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties  ;  and  the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them, 
as  far  as  the  real,  or  fabulous,  times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Sematsien  dates  his 
authentic  chronology  from  the  year  S41  ;  the  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius 
(thirty-one  of  which  have  been  verified^)  were  observe<l  between  the  years  722  and 
480  before  Christ.  The  historical  period  of  China  does  not  ascend  above  the 
Greek  Olympiads. 

2<  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the  Han  (be- 
fore Christ  20G)  was  the  aira  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The  fragments  of  an- 
cient literature  were  restored  ;  the  characters  were  improved  and  lixed  ;  and  the 
future  preservation  of  books  was  secured  by  the  nsef'd  inventions  of  ink,  paper, 
and  the  art  of  printing.  Ninety-seven  years  before  ( urist,  Sematsien  published 
the  first  history  of  C  hii-a.  His  labors  were  illustrated,  and  continued,  by  a  series 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  sul)stance  of  their  works  is  still  ex- 
tant; and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  king  of 
France's  library. 

'^■'  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  the  French  ;  of  the  missionaries 
at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  Freret  anil  De  Guignes  at  Paris.  The  substance  of  the 
three  preceding  notes  is  extracted  from  the  Chou-tinr/,  with  the  preface  and 
notes  of  INI.  de  Guignes,  Paris,  1770.  The  Ton (/-Kim-Kav f/- J\Jnu,  translated  by  P. 
de  Mailla,  under  the  name  of  Hist.  General:;  de  l;i  Chine,  tom.  i.  pp.  xlix.-cc.  ;  the 
M^moiies  sur  la  Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.,  torn.  i.  pp.  l-.'^.2'5 ;  tom.  ii.  pp.  .H-SfU  ;  the 
Histoire  des  Huns,  tom.  i.  pp.  4-131,  tom.  v.  pp.  345-o()2  ;  and  the  Mcmoires  de 
l'Acad(^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  x.  pp.  377-402  ;  tom.  xv.  pp.  495-564  ;  tom.  xviii. 
pp.  178-295 ;  tom.  xxxvi.  pp.  164  238. 
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insensibly  degenerate  into  a  race  of  deformed  and  diminu- 
tive savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.^^ 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Yalens  threatened  the 
emj)ire  of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier 
period,  to  the  empire  of  China.'^^  Their  ancient,  perhaps 
their  original,  seat  was  an  ext  nsive,  though  dry  and  barren, 
tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  great 
wall.  Their  place  is  at  ])resent  occupied  by  the  forty-nine 
Hords  or  Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  ])astoral  nation,  which 
consists  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  families.-'*  But  the 
valor  of  the  Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
dominions;  and  their  rustic  chiefs,  who  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Tanjou^  gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the 
sovereigns,  of  a  formidable  empire.  Towards  the  east,  their 
victorious  arms  were  stopped  only  by  the  ocean;  and  the 
tribes,  which  are  thmly  scattered  between  the  Amoor  and 

26  See  the  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.,  and  the  Genealogical 
History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  620-664. 

2?  M.  de  Guignes  (toiii.  ii.  pp.  1-124)  has  given  the  original  history  of  the  an- 
cient Hiong-nou,  or  Huns.*  The  Chinese  geography  of  their  country  (torn.  i. 
part  ii.  pp.  Iv.-lxiii.)  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their  conquests. 

23  See  in  Duhalde  (torn.  iv.  pp.  18-65)  a  circumstantial  description,  with  a  cor- 
rect map,  of  the  country  of  the  Mongous. 


*  The  theory  of  De  Guignes  on  the  early  history  of  the  Huns  is,  in  general, 
rejected  by  modern  writers.  De  Guignes  advanced  no  valid  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  Hiouug-nou  of  the  Chinese  writers  with  the  Huns,  except  the  similarity 
of  name. 

Schlozer  (Allgemeine  Nordische  Geschichte,  p.  252),  Klaproth  (Tableaux  His- 
toriques  de  I'Asie,  p.  246),  St.  Martin,  iv.  61,  and  A.  Remusat  (Recherches  sur  les 
Langues  Tai  tares,  D.  P.  xlvi.  and  p.  328  ;  though  in  the  latter  passage  he  con- 
siders the  theo  y  of  De  Guignes  not  absolutely  disproved),  concur  in  considering 
the  Huns  as  belonging  to  the  Finnish  stock,  distinct  from  the  Moguls,  the  Mand- 
scheus.  and  the  Turks.  The  Hiong-nou,  according  to  Klaproth,  were  Turks. 
The  nanies  of  the  Hunnish  chiefs  could  not  be  pronounced  by  a  Turk  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  Hioung-nou,  which  is  explained  in  Chinese  as 
detestable  slaves,  as  early  as  the  year  91  J.  C,  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Yue-po  or  Yue-pan.  M.  St.  Martin  does  not  consider  it 
impossible  that  the  appellation  of  Hioung-nou  may  have  belonged  to  the  Huns. 
But  all  agree  in  considering  the  Madjar  or  Magyar  of  modern  Hungary  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Huns.  Their  language  (compare  Gibbon,  c.  Iv.  n.  22)  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Lapponian  and  Vogoul.  The  noble  forms  of  the  modern  Hun- 
garians, so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  hideous  pictures  which  the  fenrs  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Romans  give  of  the  Huns,  M.  Klaproth  accounts  for  by  tiki  in- 
termingling with  other  races,  Turkish  and  Slavonian.  The  present  state  of  the 
question  is  thus  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  iSIalte  Brun.  and  a  new  and  ingeni- 
ous hypothesis  suggested  to  resolve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 

Were  the  Huns  Finns?  This  obscure  question  has  not  been  debated  till  very 
recently,  and  is  yet  very  far  from  being  decided.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will 
b(;  so  hereafter  in  the  same  manner  as  that  with  regard  to  the  Scythians.  We 
shall  trace  in  the  portrait  of  Attila  a  dominant  tribe  of  Mongols  or  Kalmucks, 
with  all  the  hereditary  ugliness  of  that  race  ;  but  in  the  mas^s  of  the  Hunnish 
army  and  nation  will  be  recognized  the  Chuni  and  the  Ounni  of  the  Greek  Geog- 
raphy, the  Kuns  of  the  Hungarians,  the  European  Huns,  and  a  race  in  close  re- 
lationshin  with  the  Finnish  stock.  Malte-Brun,  vi.  p.  94.  Thi-  theory  is  more 
fully  and  ably  developed,  p.  743.  Whoever  has  seen  the  emperor  of  Austria's 
Hungarian  guard,  will  not  readily  admit  their  descent  from  the  Huns  described 
by  Sidouius  ApoUinaris,— M. 
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the  extreme  peninsula  of  Coron,  adhered,  with  rehictance, 
to  the  standard  of  tlie  Huns.  On  the  west,  near  the  head 
of  the  Irtish,  in  the  valleys  of  Iinaus,  they  found  a  more 
ani|)le  s])ace,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued,  in  a  single  expedition, 
twenty-six  nations;  the  Igours,^^  distinguished  above  the 
Tartar  race  by  the  use  of  letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his 
vnssals ;  and,  by  the  strange  connection  of  human  events, 
the  flight  of  one  of  those  vagrant  tribes  recUled  the  victo- 
rious Parthians  from  the  invasion  of  Syria.^  On  the  side  of 
the  north,  the  ocean  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of  the  power 
of  the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to  resist  their  progress,  or 
witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity,  they  might  securely 
achieve  a  real,  or  imaginary,  conquest  of  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  Siberia.  The  Northern  Sea  was  fixed  as  the  re- 
mote boundary  of  their  empire.  But  the  name  of  that  sea, 
on  whose  chores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  life  of  a 
shepherd  and  an  exile,^^  may  be  transferred,  with  much 
more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  basin,  above 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  disdains  tlie  modest 
appellation  of  a  lake,^^  and  which  actually  communicates 
with  the  seas  of  the  North,  by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara, 
the  Tonguska,  and  the  Yenesei.  The  submission  of  so  many 
distant  nations  might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou;  but 
the  valor  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the  South. 
In  the  third  century  f  before  the  Christian  aera,  a  wall  of 


2»  The  Igours,  or  Vigours,  were  divided  into  three  branches  ;  hunters,  shep- 
herds, and  husbandmen  ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by  the  two  former.  See 
Abulghazi,  part  ii.  c-  7.* 

30  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxv.  pp.  17-33-  The  com- 
prehensive view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  these  distant  events. 

^'  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  adventures,  are 
still  celebrated  in  China.  Sec  the  Eloge  de  Moukden,  p.  20,  and  notes,  pp.  241- 
247  ;  and  M6moires  sur  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  pp.  317-.300. 

32  See  Isbrand  Ives  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  ii,  p.  031  ;  Bell's  Travels^,  vol. 
i.  pp.  247-254  ;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist.  Generale  des  Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  283- 
32!).  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  holy  sea  grows  angry  and  tem- 
pestuous if  any  one  presumes  to  call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often 
excites  a  dispute  between  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners  and  "the  ab- 
surd obstinacy  of  travellers. 


*  On  the  Ouigour  or  Igour  characters,  see  the  work  of  M.  A.  Remusat,  Sur 
les  Langues  Tartares.  He  conceives  the  Ouigour  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters  to 
have  been  forme<l  from  the  Syriac,  and  introduced  by  the  Nestorian  Christians. 
Ch.  ii.— M. 

t  224  years  before  Christ.  It  was  built  by  Chi-hoang-ti  of  the  Dynasty  Thsiu. 
It  is  from  twenty  to  twentj'-five  feet  high.  Ce  monument,  aussi  gigantesque 
qu'impuissant  arreterait  bien  les  incursions  de  quelques  Nomades  ;  mais  il  n'* 
jamais  empeche  les  invasions  des  Turcs,  des  Mougola,  et  des  Mandchous.  Abel 
Kemusat,  Kech.  Asiat.  2d  ser.  vol,  i.  p.  58.— M. 
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fifteen  hundred  miles  in  Icngtii  was  constructed,  to  defend 
the  frontiers  of  China  against  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  ;^ 
but  this  stupendous  work,  which  liolds  a  conspicuous  pLace 
in  the  map  of  the  world,  has  never  contributed  to  tlie  safety 
of  an  unwarlike  people.  The  cavah-y  of  the  Tanjou  fre- 
quently consisted  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
formidable  by  the  matchless  dexterity  with  which  they 
managed  their  bows  and  their  horses :  by  their  hardy 
patience  in  supporting  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and 
by  the  incredible  speed  of  their  march,  which  was  seldom 
checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices,  by  the  deepest  rivers,  or  by 
the  most  lofty  mountains.  They  spread  themselves  at  once 
over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  their  rapid  impetuosity 
surprised,  astonished,  and  disconcerted  the  grave  and  elab- 
orate tactics  of  a  Chinese  army.  The  emperor  Kaoti,^* 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  personal  merit  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  marched  against  the  Huns  with  those  veteran 
troops  which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of  China. 
But  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Barbarians  ;  and,  after  a 
siege  of  seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of  relief,  was  re- 
duced to  purchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capit- 
ulation. The  successors  of  Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  arts  of  peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  sub- 
mitted to  a  more  permanent  disgrace.  They  too  hastily 
confessed  the  insufficiency  of  arms  and  fortifications.  They 
were  too  easily  convinced,  that  while  the  blazing  signals 
announced  on  every  side  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the 
Chinese  troops,  who  slept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head, 
and  the  cuirass  on  their  back,  were  destroyed  by  the  inces- 
sant labor  of  ineffectual  marches.^  A  regular  paj-ment  of 
money,  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the  condition  of  a  tempo- 
rary, and  precarious  peace  ;  and  the  wretched  expedient  of 
disguising  a  real  tribute,  under  the  names  of  a  gift  or  sub- 
sidy, was  practiced  by  the  emperors  of  China  as  well  as  by 
those  of  Rome.  But  there  still  remained  a  more  disgraceful 
article  of    tribute,  which   violated  the    sacred  feelings    of 

33  The  construction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Duhalde  (torn.  ii.  p. 
45)  and  De  Guignes  (torn.  ii.  p.  59). 

^*  See  the  life  of  Lieoupang,  or  Kaoti,  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  published  at 
Pari^,  1777,  &c.,  torn.  i.  pp.  442-522.  This  voluminous  work  is  the  translation  (by 
the  P.  de  Mailla)  of  the  Tong-Kien-Kaiig-Mou,  the  celebrated  abridgment  of  the 
great  History  of  Semakonang  (A.  D.  1084)  and  his  conlinuators. 

^j  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  to  the  emperor 
Venli  (before  Christ  180-157),  in  Duhalde  (torn.  ii.  pp.  412-426)  from  a  collection 
of  State  papers  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by  Kamhi  himself  (pp.  354-612). 
Another  memorial  from  the  minister  of  war  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  ii.  p.  555)  supplies 
some  curious  circumstances  of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 
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humanity  and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage  life, 
wliich  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  children  who  are  born 
with  a  less  healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduced  a  re- 
markable dispro[)ortion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes.  The  Tartars  are  an  ugly  and  even  deformed  race  ; 
and  while  they  consider  their  own  women  as  the  instruments 
of  domestic  labor,  their  desires,  or  rather  their  appetites, 
are  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  more  elegant  beauty.  A 
select  band  of  the  fairest  maidens  of  China  was  annually 
devoted  to  the  rude  embraces  of  the  Huns;^*^  and  the  alli- 
ance of  the  haughty  Tanjous  was  secured  by  tlieir  marriage 
with  the  genuine,  or  adopted,  daughters  of  the  Imperial 
family,  which  vainly  attempted  to  escape  the  sacrilegious 
pollution.  The  situation  of  these  unhap])y  victims  is  de- 
scribed in  the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments  that 
she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  a  distant  exile, 
under  a  Barbarian  husband  ;  who  complains  that  sour  milk 
was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a  tent  her  only 
palace  ;  and  who  expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic  simplicity, 
the  natural  wish,  that  she  were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to 
fly  back  to  her  dear  country ;  the  object  of  her  tender  and 
perpetual  regret.^^ 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  North  :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux  ; 
and  their  ambition  might  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled,  and  their  progress 
was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Youti,^^  the  fifth 
emperor  of  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  southern 
provinces  submitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China; 
and  the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  Avere  enlarged,  from 
the  great  river  of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a  defensive  war, 
his  lieutenants  penetrated  many  hundred  miles  into  tlie 
country  of  the  Huns.  In  those  boundless  deserts,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  form  magazines,  and  difficult  to  transport  a 
suflScient  supply  of  provisions,  the  armies  of  Vouti  were  re- 
peatedly exposed  to    intolerable   hardships :    and,    of  one 

^  A  supply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  customary  article  of  treaty  and  trib- 
ute (Hist,  dela  Conquete  de  la  Chine,  par  les  Tartares  Mantcjieoux,  torn.  i.  pp. 
186,  187,  with  the  note  of  the  editor). 

*^  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  62. 

88  See  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vouti,  in  the  Kang-Mou,  iii.  pp.  1-98.  His 
various  and  inconsistent  character  seems  to  be  impartially  drawn. 
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hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers,  who  marched  against 
the  Barbarians,  thirty  thousand  only  returned  in  safety  to 
the  feet  of  their  master.  Tliese  losses,  however,  were  com- 
pensated by  splendid  and  decisive  success.  The  Chinese 
generals  improved  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from 
the  temper  of  their  arms,  their  chariots  of  war,  and  the 
service  of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries.  The  camp  of  the  Tanjou 
was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  sleep  and  intemperance :  and, 
though  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  fifteen  thousand  of 
his  subjects  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  this  signal  victory, 
which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many  bloody  engage- 
ments, contributed  much  less  to  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  Huns  than  the  effectual  policy  which  was  em- 
ployed to  detach  the  tributary  nations  from  their  obedience. 
Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the  promises,  of  Vouti 
and  his  successors,  the  most  considerable  tribes,  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
Tanjou.  While  some  acknowledged  themselves  the  allies 
or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  became  the  impLacable 
enemies  of  the  Huns  :  and  the  numbers  of  that  haughty 
people,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their  native  strength, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China.^^  The  desertion 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length 
compelled  the  Tanjou  himself  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and 
liigh-spirited  nation.  He  was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital 
of  the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  with  all  the  honors  that  could  adorn  and 
disguise  the  triumph  of  Chinese  vanity.^^  A  magnificent 
palace  was  pre])ared  for  his  reception  ;  his  place  was 
assigned  above  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  the 
patience  of  the  Barbarian  king  was  exhausted  by  the  cere- 
monies of  a  banquet,  which  consisted  of  eight  courses  of 
meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces  of  music.  But  he  performed, 
on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  respectful  homage  to  the  emperor 
of  China ;  pronounced,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 

39  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  Venti  (Duhalde, 
torn.  ii.  p.  417).  Without  adopting  the  exaggeration  of  Marco  Polo  and  Isaac 
Vossius,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekiu  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
cities  of  the  South,  which  contain  the  manufactures  of  China,  are  still  more 
populous. 

*^>  See  the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  150,  and  the  subsequent  events  under  the 
proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  Eloge  do  Moukdeu, 
and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  pp.  89,  90* 
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his  successors,  a  perpetual  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  gratefully 
accepted  a  seal,  which  was  bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his 
regal  dependence.  After  this  humiliating  submission,  the 
Tanjous  sometimes  departed  from  their  allegiance  and 
seized  the  favorable  moments  of  war  and  rapine  ;  but  the 
monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  broken, 
by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hostile  and  separate  kmgdoms. 
One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged,  by  fear  and  am- 
bition, to  retire  towards  the  south  with  eight  hords,  which 
composed  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  families,  lie 
obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  territory  on 
the  verge  of  the  Chinese  provinces  ;  and  his  constant  at- 
tachment to  the  service  of  the  empire  was  secured  by  weak- 
ness, and  the  desire  of  revenge.  From  the  time  of  this  fatal 
schism,  the  Huns  of  the  North  continued  to  languish  about 
fifty  years  ;  till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by  their 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  proud  inscription^^  of 
a  column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  pos- 
terity, that  a  Chinese  army  had  marched  seven  hundred 
miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The  Sienpi,^^  a  tribe 
of  Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the  injuries  which  they  had 
formerly  sustained  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Tanjous,  after  a 
reign  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  was  utterly  destroyed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.^^ 

The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was  diversified  by  the 
various  influence  of  character  and  situation.^^  Above  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed,  and  the  most 
pusillanimous  of  the  people,  were  contented  to  remain  in 
their  native  country,  to  renounce  their  peculiar  name  and 
origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi. 
Fifty-eight  hords,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambi- 
tious of  a  more  honorable  servitude,  retired  towards  the 
south;  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperors  of  China; 
and  were  permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme 
frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chansi  and  the  territory  of 
Ortous.     But  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the 

*^  This  inscription  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankou,  President  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Hislory  (Kang-Mou,  lom.  iii.  p.  'SU2).  Similar  monuments  have 
been  discovered  iu   many   parts  of  Tartary,    (Histoire  des  Huns,   torn.   ii.  p. 

«  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  189)  has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the  Sienpi. 

^■iThe  ?era  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  years  before  Chrif^t. 
But  the  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year*230  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  21,  123). 

"  The  various  accidents,  the  downfall,  and  flight  of  the  Huns,  are  related  in 
the  Kang-Mou.  torn.  ii.  pp.  88,  01,  95,  139.  &c.  The  small  numbers  of  each  horde 
may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  and  divisions. 
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Iliins  maintained,  in  their  adverse  fortune,  tlie  undaunted 
spirit  of  their  ancestors.  The  Western  worhl  was  open  to 
their  valor;  and  they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
hereditary  cliieftains,  to  discover  and  subdue  some  remote 
country,  which  was  still  inaccessible  to  the  arms  of  the 
Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China.''^  The  course  of  their  emi- 
gration soon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus, 
and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geography ;  but  tee  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  ex- 
iles, which  directed  their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  tow- 
ards the  Volga.  The  first  of  these  colonies  established  their 
dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  jilains  of  Sogdiana, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  ;  where  they  preserved 
the  name  of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Nep- 
thalites."*  Their  manners  were  softened,  and  even  their 
features  were  insensibly  improved,  by  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  their  long  residence  in  a  flourishing  province,"*^ 
which  might  still  retain  a  faint  impression  of  the  arts  of 
Greece.^"^  The  ichite  Huns,  a  name  which  they  derived  from 
the  change  of  their  complexions,  soon  abandoned  the  pas- 
toral life  of  Scythia.  Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation 
of  Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a  temporary  splendoi",  was  the 
residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal  authority  over 
an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was  maintained  by  the 
labor  of  the  Sogdians ;  and  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient 
barbarism,  was  the  custom  which  obliged  all  the  companions, 
j^erhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who  had  shared  the  lib- 
erality of  a  w'ealthy  lord,  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  same 
grave.^^  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the  provinces  of  Per- 
sia involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody  contests  with  the 

*'->  M.  de  Giiignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns  through  tho 
vast  deserts  of  Taitai y  (toin.  ii.  pp.  Il'3,  277.  &c.,  325,  &c.). 

*'j  Mohainuied,  sultan  of  Cariznje,  reigned  in  Sogdiana  when  it  was  invaded 
(A.  D.  121?<)  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls.  The  Oriental  historians  (see  d'Herbelot, 
Petil  de  la  Croix,  &c.)  celebrate  the  populous  citit'S  which  he  ruined,  and  the 
fruitful  country  which  he  desolated.  In  the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of 
Chorasmia  and  Mavvaralnahr  were  described  by  Abulfeda  (Hudson,  Geograph. 
Minor,  torn.  iii).  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  History 
of  the  Tartars,  pp.  423-469. 

•»'  Justin  (xii.  G)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactriana. 
To  their  iudustry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraordinary  trade,  w])ich  trans- 
ported the  merchandises  of  Jn<lia  into  Europe,  by  the  Oxus,  the  CMSi)ian,  the 
Cyrus,  the  Phasis,  and  the  ICuxine.  The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea, 
were  possessed  by  the  Seleucides  and  the  Ptolemies.  (See  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  1. 
xxi.). 

**  Procopius  de  Bell.     Persico,  1.  i.  e.  3,  p.  9. 


*  The  Armenian  authors  often  mention  this  people  under  the  name  of  Hep- 
thai.  St.  Martin  considers  that  the  name  Nephthalites  is  an  error  of  a  copyist. 
In  Procopius,  they  are  'Etl>eakna.L.    St.  Martin,  iv.  254.— M. 
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power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected,  in  peace,  the 
faith  of  treaties  ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity  ;  and  their 
memorable  victory  over  Peroses,  or  Firuz,  dispLiyed  the 
moderation,  as  well  as  the  valor,  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
second  division  of  their  countrymen,  the  Iluns,  who  Gjradu- 
ally  advanced  towards  the  north-west,  were  exercised  by  the 
hardshijis  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious  march. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  silks  of  China 
for  the  furs  of  Siberia;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilized 
life  were  obliterated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns 
Avas  exasperated  by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes, 
who  were  compared,  with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert.  Their  independent  spirit  soon  rejected  the 
hereditary  succession  of  the  Tan jous ;  and  while  each  horde 
was  governed  by  its  peculiar  mursa,  their  tumultuary  coun- 
cil directed  the  public  measures  of  the  Avhole  nation.  As 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by  the  name  of 
Great  Hungary .^^  In  the  winter,  they  descended  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  river ; 
and  their  summer  excursions  reached  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  Saratoff,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.  Such  at 
least  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,^*^  who  re- 
mained about  a  century  under  the  ])rotection  of  Russia ;  and 
who  have  since  returned  to  their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  march,  and  the  return,  of  those 
wandering  Tartars,  whose  united  camp  consists  of  fifty 
thousand  tents  or  families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations 
of  the  ancient  Huns.^^ 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which 
elapsed,  after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese,  and  before  they  showed  themselves  to  those  of 
the  Romans.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  apprehend, 
that  the  same  force  which  had  driven  them  from  their  native 
seats,  still  continued  to  impel  their  march  towards  the  iron- 

*9  In  the  thirteentli  century,  the  monk  Rubniquis  (who  traversed  the  immense 
plain  of  Kii)zak,  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan)  observed  the 
remarkable  name  of  Hatuiarij,  with  the  traces  of  a  common  language  and  origin 
(Hist,  (les  Voyages,  toin.  \ii.  j).  iiGl;). 

i^'  Bell  (vol.  i.  pp.  2!)-34),  a. id  the  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  (p.  530), 
have  described  the  Cahnucks  of  the  A'olga  in  the  beginning  of  thi  present  cen- 
tury. 

^i  This  great  transmigration  of  300,000  Calmucks,  or  Torgouts,  happened  in 
the  year  1771.  The  original  narrative  rif  Kien-long,  the  reigning  emperor  of 
China,  whii-li  was  intended  for  iln'^  inscription  of  a  column,  lias  licen  translate<l 
by  tlie  missionaries  of  Pekin  (Memoiros  sur  la  (Jhine,  tom.  i.  pp.  401-418).  "J'ho 
emperor  a It'ects  the  smooth  and  specious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and 
the  Fatlier  of  his  People. 
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tiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Sienpi,  their  implacable 
enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thousand  miles  from 
east  to  west,^^  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them  by  the 
weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighborhood ;  and  the 
flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  would  inevitably  tend  to  in- 
crease the  strength,  or  to  contract  the  territories,  of  the 
Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure  apj>ellations  of  those  tribes 
would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding, 
of  the  reader ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  sus- 
picion, that  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  considerable 
reenforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  the  South, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  China  ;  that  the  bravest  warriors  marched  away 
in  search  of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrvmen  ;  and 
that,  as  they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  Avere 
easily  reunited  by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse 
fortune.^^  The  Huns,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  Avives 
and  children,  their  dependents  and  allies,  were  transported 
to  the  west  of  the  Volga,  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  in- 
vade the  country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people,  who  occu- 
pied, or  wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia. 
The  plains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered 
with  the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were 
diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests ;  and  the 
painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  confounded 
among  their  vassals.  Towards  the  north,  they  penetrated 
into  the  frozen  remons  of  Siberia,  amono:  the  savao-es  who 
were  accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  taste  of 
human  flesh  ;  and  their  southern  inroads  were  pushed  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  Persia  and  India.  The  mixture  of  Sarmatic 
and  German  blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the  features 
of  the  Alani,*  to  whiten  their  swarthy  complexions,  and  to 

52  The  Khan-I\Iou  (torn.  iii.  p.  447)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a  space  of  14,000 
I'm.  According  to  the  present  standard,  200  lis  (or  more  accurately  11)3)  are  equal 
to  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  one  English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles 
of  China.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  ancient  li  scarcely 
equalled  one  half  of  the  modern.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  D'An- 
ville,  a  geographer  who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age  or  climate  of  the  globe. 
(Memoires  de  I'Acad.  tom.  ii.  pp.  125-502.     Mesures  Itineraires,  pp.  154-1G7. 

^3  See  Histoire  des  Huns,  tom.  ii.  pp.  125-144.  The  subsequent  history  (pp. 
14.5-277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynasties  evidently  proves  that  their  martial 
spirit  was  not  impaired  by  a  long  residence  in  China. 


*  Comjjare  M.  Klaproth's  curious  speculations  on  the  Alani.  He  supposes 
them  to  have  been  the  people,  known  by  the  Chinene,  at  the  time  of  their  lirst 
expeditions  to  the  West,  under  the  name  of  Yath-sai  or  A-lanna,  the  Alanan  of 
Persian  tradition,  as  preserved  in  Ferdusi  ;  the  same,  according  to  Ammianus, 
with  the  Mas.sagetae,  and  with  the  Albani.  The  remains  of  the  nation  still  exist 
in  the  Ossetse  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Klaprotli,  Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie,  p. 
174.— M.    Compare  Shaiarik,  Slawische  alterthUmer,  i.  p.  350.— M.  1845. 
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tinge  their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom  found 
in  the  Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their  per- 
sons, less  brutish  m  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  tliey 
did  not  yield  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial 
and  independent  spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  re- 
jected even  the  use  of  domestic  slaves ;  and  in  the  love  of 
arms,  which  considered  Avar  and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and 
the  glory  of  mankind.  A  naked  cimeter,  fixed  in  the  ground, 
was  the  only  object  of  their  religious  worship ;  the  scalps  of 
their  enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses ; 
and  they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillanimous 
warriors,  who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 
the  tortures  of  lingering  disease.^''  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the  ITuns  and  the  Alani  en- 
countered each  other  with  equal  valor,  but  with  unequal 
success.  The  Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest ;  the 
king  of  the  Alani  was  slain ;  and  the  remains  of  the  van- 
quished nation  were  dispersed  by  the  ordinary  alternative  of 
flight  or  submission.^^  A  colony  of  exiles  found  a  secure 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian,  where  they  still  preserve  their  name  and 
their  independence.  Another  colony  advanced,  with  more 
intrepid  courage,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  asso- 
ciated themselves  Avith  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany ; 
and  shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  j^rovinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  em- 
braced the  offers  of  an  honorable  and  advantageous  union  ; 
and  the  Huns,  who  esteemed  the  valor  of  their  less  fortunate 
enemies,  proceeded,  with  an  increase  of  numbers  and  confi- 
dence, to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gotliic  empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of 
age  and  reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  when  he  Avas 
alarmed  by  the  formidable  approach  of  a  host  of  unknown 
enemies,^®  on  whom  his  barbarous  subjects  might,  Avithout 

M  Utque  homiiiibus  quietis  et  placidis  otium  est  voluptabile,  ita  illos  peri 
cula  juvaiit  et  bella.  Judicatur  ibi  beatus  qui  in  pioelio  profuderit  anim;im  ; 
senescentes  etiam  et  fortuitis  mortibus  mundo  digresses,  ut  degeiieres  et  ignavos, 
coiiviciis  atrocibus  insectantur.  [Ammian.  xxxi.  11].  We  must  think  highly  of 
the  conquerors  of  such  men. 

oj  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  see  Ammianus  (xxxi.  2),  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Geticis,  c.  24),  M.  de  Gnignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  279),  and  the  Genealog- 
ical History  of  the  Tartars  (torn,  ii.  p.  C17). 

'^G  As  we  are  possesh;ed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  fables  wiiicli  misrepresent  their  origin  and 
progress,  their  passage  of  the  mnd  or  water  of  tlie  Miuotis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox 
or  stag,  les  Indes  qu'ils  avoient  decouvertes,  &c-  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  224.  Sozo- 
men,  1.  vi.  c.  37.  Procopius,  Hist.  Miscell.  c.  5.  Jornandes,  c.  24.  Grandeur  et 
Decadence,  &c.,  des  Komaiiis,  c.  17>) 
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injustice,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  The  numbers, 
the  strength,  tlie  rapid  motions,  and  the  impLicable  cruelty 
of  the  Huns,  were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the 
astonished  Goths  ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  con- 
sumed with  flames,  and  deluged  with  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter. To  these  real  terrors  they  added  the  sur])rise  and  ab- 
liorrence  which  were  excited  by  the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth 
gestures,  and  the  strange  deformity  of  the  Huns.*  These 
savages  of  Scythia  were  compared  (and  the  picture  had  some 
resemblance)  to  the  animals  who  Avalk  Very  awkwardly  on 
two  legs ;  and  to  the  misshapen  figures,  the  Termini^ 
which  were  often  pl.^ced  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  human  s])ecies  by 
their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes, 
deeply  buried  in  the  head  ;  and  as  they  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  beards,  thev  never  enioved  either  the  mniilv  ormoe 
of  youth,  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.^'  A  fabulous  origin 
■was  assigned,  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners ;  that  the 
witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices, 
had  been  driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert 
with  infernal  spirits;  and  that  the  Huns  "svere  the  offspring 
of  this  execrable  con j unction. ""^  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror 
and  absurdity,  w^as  greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous 
hatred  of  the  Goths  ;  but,  while  it  gratified  their  hatred,  it 
increased  their  fear,  since  the  posterity  of  daemons  and 
\vitches  might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the 
praeternatural  powders,  as  well  as  of  the  malignant  temper, 

5"  Prodigiosae  formae,  et  pandi ;  ut  bipexies  existimes  bestias  ;  vel  quales  in 
coinmarginandis  pontibus,  etligiati  stipites  dolantur  iat'Oir.pte.  Ammian.  xxxi. 
i,     Joniaudes   (c,   24)  draws  a   -tioiig   caricature  of  a  Calmuck   face.     Species 

pavenda  iiigridine qtuadain  dcfoniiiL;  ofla,  iioii  faoies  ;  habeusque  iiiagis 

puiicta  quam  luniina.     See  Buffon,  Hist.  Nati.reile,  torn.  iii.  p.  380. 

^'=  This  execrable  origin,  which  Joniaudes  (c.  24)  describes  with  the  rancor  of 
a  Goth,  miglit  be  originally  derived  from  a  more  pleasing  fable  of  the  Greeks. 
(Herodot.  1.  iv.  C.  9,  &c.) 


*  Art  added  to  their  native  ugliness  ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the 
proper  share  in  the  features  of  this  hideous  picture  to  nature,  to  the  barbarous 
Bkill  with  which  they  were  self-distigured,  or  to  the  tenor  and  hatred  of  the  Ko- 
mans.  Their  noses  were  llattened  by  their  nurses,  their  cheeks  were  gashed  by 
an  iron  instrumei\t,  that  the  scars  \night  look  more  fearful,  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  beard.    Jornandes  and  Sidonius  Apollinans  : — 

Obtundit  teneras  circumdata  fascia  nares, 
Ut  galeis  cedant. 

Yet  he  adds  that  their  forms  were  robust  and  manly,  their  height  of  a  middle 
size,  but.  from  the  habit  of  riding,  disproportioned. 

Stantpectora  vasta, 

Insignes  humeri,  succin<-ta  sub  ilibus  alviis. 

Forma  quidem  pediti  media  est,  proi-era  sed  extat 

Si  cernas  equites,  sic  longi  siepe  putaiitur 

Si  sedeant.  — M, 
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of  tlieir  parents.  Against  these  enemies,  Hermanric  pre- 
pared to  exert  the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic  state  ;  but  he 
soon  discovered  that  liis  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppres- 
sion, were  mucli  more  inclined  to  second,  than  to  repel,  the 
invasion  of  the  Pluns.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roxolani^^ 
had  formerly  deserted  the  standard  of  Hermanric,  and  the 
cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the  innocent  wife  of  the  traitor 
to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses.  The  brothers  of  that  un- 
fortunate woman  seized  the  favorable  moment  of  revenge. 
The  a<j:ed  kino:  of  the  Goths  lansfuished  some  time  after  the 
dangerous  wound  which  he  received  from  their  daggers ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by  his  infirmities; 
and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were  distracted  by  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubtful  aid  of  some 
Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  unequal  contest  against 
the  arms  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  till  lie  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to 
their  fate  ;  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will  hereafter  be 
found  among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila.  But  the 
person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  saved  by  the  dili- 
gence of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax ;  two  warriors  of  approved 
valor  and  fidelity,  who,  by  cautious  marches,  conducted  the 
independent  remains  of  the  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards 
the  Danastus, or  Dniester;  a  considerable  river,  which  now 
separates  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire  of  Russia. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  the  prudent  Athanaric,  more 
attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety,  had  fixed  the 
camp  of  the  Visigoths;  with  the  firm  resolution  of  opposing 
the  victorious  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it  less  advisable 
to  provoke.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked 
by  the  weight  of  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance  of  captives  ; 
but  their  military  skik  ^leceived,  and  almost  destroyed,  the 
army  of  Athanaric.  While  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths  de- 
fended the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  he  was  encompassed  and 
attacked  by  a  numerous  detachment  of  cavaliy,  who,  by  tlie 
light  of  the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a  fordable  place ; 
and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  and 

69  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fathers  of  the  Pa>?,  the  Russians  (D'Anville,  Em- 
pire de  Kussie,  pp.  1  -li)),  whose  residence  (A.  D."  862)  about  Novogrod  Veliki  can- 
not be  very  remote  from  that  which  the  Geograpiier  of  Ravenna  (i.  12,  iv.  4,  46 
V.  28,  30)  asgigiis  to  the  Roxolani  (A.  D.  886).* 


*  See,  on  the  origin  of  the  Russ,  Schlozer,  Nordische  Geschichte  p,  222. — ^M, 

Vol.  II.— 32 
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conduct,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  liis  retreat  towards  the 
hilly  country.  Tlic  undaunted  general  had  already  formed 
a  new  and  judicious  plan  of  defensive  war,  and  the  strong 
lines,  which  he  was  preparing  to  construct  between  the 
mountains,  the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube,  would  have  secured 
the  extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the  modern 
name  of  Walachia,  from  the  destructive  inroads  of  the 
Huns.^  But  the  hopes  and  measures  of  the  Judge  of  the 
Visigoths  were  soon  disappointed,  by  the  trembling  im- 
patience of  his  dismayed  countrymen  ;  who  were  pei-suaded 
by  their  fears,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube  was  the 
only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit, 
and  invincible  valor,  of  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under 
the  command  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,^^  the  body  of  the 
nation  hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  East. 
Athanaric  himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
retired,  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Caucaland  ;  whicli  appears  to  have  been 
guarded,  and  almost  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forests 
of  Transylvania.^-^* 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  some 
appearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  througli 
his  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Syria.  The  five  years  ^^  which  he  spent  at 
Antioch  were  employed  to  watch,  from  a  secure  distance, 
the  hostile  designs  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  to  check  the 
depredations  of  the  Saracens  and  Isaurians ;  ^^  to  enforce, 
by  arguments  more  prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence, the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology  ;  and  to  satisfy  liis 

«o  Tlie  text  of  Ammiaiins  seems  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt ;  but  tbe  nature  of 
the  ground  explains,  aiul  ahnost  defines,  the  Gothic  rampart.  Memoires  do 
I'Academie,  &c.,  torn,  xxviii-  pp.  444-4G2. 

61  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  drs  Peui>les  de  TEnrope,  torn.  vi.  p.  407)  has  conceived  a 
strange  idea,  that  Alavivus  was  the  same  perso  i  as  Ulphilas  the  Gothic  bisliop  ; 
and  that  Ulphilas.  the  grandson  of  a  Cappadociaii  captive,  became  a  temporal 
prince  of  the  Goihs. 

C2  Ammianu:^  (xxxi.  3)  and  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  24)  describe  the 
subversion  of  the  Gothic  empire  by  the  Hans. 

^^- The  chronology  of  Aminianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tillemont  has 
labored  to  clear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 

*•"  Zo'imus,  1.  iv.  p.  223.  Sozomen  1.  \i.  c.  38.  The  Isaurians,  each  -winter, 
infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople. 
Basil,  Epist.  eel,  apud  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  lOG. 


*  The  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  this  land  is  that  of  M.  INTalte- 
Brun.  He  thinks  that  Caucaland  is  the  territory  of  the  Cacoenses,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (1.  iii.  c.  8)  towards  the  Carpathian  IVlountains,  on  the  side  of  the  pres- 
ent Transylvania,  and  therefore  the  canton  of  Cacava,  to  the  south  of  Herman- 
Btadt,  the  capital  of  that  i)rincip:ility.  Caucaland,  it  is  evident,  is  the  Gothic 
foriu  of  these  different  iiameSc    St.  Martiji,  iv.  103.— JM. 
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anxious  suspicions  by  tlie  promiscuous  execution  of  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty.  But  the  attention  of  the  empei'or 
was  most  seriously  engaged,  by  the  important  intelligence 
whicli  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military  officers  wlio 
were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  He  was 
informed,  that  the  North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest ; 
that  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and  monstrous 
race  of  savages,  had  subverted  the  power  of  the  Goths  ;  and 
that  the  suppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose 
pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With  outstretched 
arms,  and  pathetic  lamentations,  they  loudly  deplored  their 
past  misfortunes  and  their  present  danger  ;  acknowledged 
that  their  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the 
Roman  government ;  and  most  solemnly  protested,  that  if 
the  gracious  liberality  of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to 
cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold 
themselves  bound,  by  the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and 
gratitude,  to  obey  the  la\\  s,  and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the 
republic.  These  assurances  were  confirmed  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Goths,*  who  impatiently  expected  from  the 
mouth  of  Valens  an  answer  that  must  finally  determine  the 
fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor  of  the 
East  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
his  elder  brother,  whose  death  ha])pened  towards  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year ;  and  as  the  distressful  situation  of  the 
Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory  decision,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  favorite  resource  of  feeble  and  timid  minds, 
who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  ambiguous  measures 
as  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  consummate  prudence.  As 
long  as  the  same  passions  and  interests  subsist  among  man- 
kind, tlie  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of  justice  and  ])olicy, 
which  were  debated  in  the  councils  of  antiquity,  will  fre- 
quently present  themselves  as  the  subject  of  modern  deliber- 
ation. But  the  most  experienced  statesman  of  Europe  has 
never  been  summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  the 
danger,  of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and  hunger  to 
solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized  nation. 
When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  public  safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers  of 
Valens,  they  were  perplexed  and  divided ;  but  they  soon 

*  Sozomen  and  Pbilostorgius  say  that  the  bishop  Ulphilas  was  one  of  these  am- 
bassadors.— M. 
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acquiesced  in  the  flattering  sentiment  Avliicb  seemed  the 
most  favorable  to  tlie  pride,  the  indolence,  and  tlie  avarice 
of  their  sovereign.  The  slaves,  who  were  decorated  with 
the  titles  of  })ra3fects  and  generals,  dissembled  or  disregarded 
the  terrors  of  this  natioiial  en  igration  ;  so  extremely  difter- 
ent  from  the  partial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  liad  been 
received  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  a}> 
plauded  the  liberality  of  fortune,  which  had  conducted,  from 
the  most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and  in- 
vincible army  of  strangers,  to  defend  tlie  throne  of  Valens; 
who  might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures  the  immense 
sums  of  gold  supplied  by  the  provincials  to  compensate  their 
annual  proportion  of  recruits.  The  prayers  of  the  Gotlis 
"were  granted,  and  their  service  was  accepted  by  the  Impe- 
rial court:  and  orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the 
civil  ard  military  governoi*s  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and  sub- 
sistence of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  terri- 
tory could  be  allotted  for  their  future  residence.  The  liber- 
ality of  the  emperor  was*accompanied,  however,  with  two 
harsh  and  rigorous  conditions,  whicli  ])rudence  might  justify 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans ;  but  which  distress  alone  could 
extort  from  the  indignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  the 
Danube,  they  were  required  to  deliver  their  arms :  and  it 
was  insisted,  that  their  children  should  be  taken  from  them, 
and  dis})ersed  tlirough  the  provinces  of  Asia ;  where  tiiey 
might  be  civilized  by  the  arts  of  education,  and  serve  as 
hostages  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  tlieir  parents. 

During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negotiation, 
the  impatient  Goths  made  some  rasli  attempts  to  pass  the 
Danube,  without  the  permission  of  the  government,  wiiose 
l^rotection  they  had  implored.  Their  motions  w^ere  strictly 
observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
along  the  river ;  and  their  foremost  detachments  were  de- 
feated with  considerable  slaughter:  yet  such  were  the  timid 
councils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers  who 
had  served  their  country  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  em])loyment.s,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  The  Imperial  man- 
date was  at  length  received  for  transporting  over  the  Danube 
the  whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation;*'^  but  the  execution 

«  The  passage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Ammiaiius  (xxxi.  3.  4).  Zosimus 
(1.  iv.  pp.  22:i,  21i4),  Emiapins  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  (pp.  19,  20),  and  doniandes  (c.  25, 
26).  Aminianus  declares  (c.  5)  that  he  means  only,  ipsas  rerum  digerere  stihi- 
mitates.  but  he  often  takes  a  false  measure  of  their  importance  ;  and  his  super* 
fluous  prolixity  is  disagreeably  balanced  by  his  unseasonable  brevity. 
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of  this  order  was  a  task  of  labor  and  difficulty.  The  stream 
of  the  Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  raile  broad,"® 
had  been  swelled  by  incessant  rains ;  and  in  this  tumultuous 
passage,  many  were  swept  away,  and  drowned,  by  the  rapid 
violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats, 
and  of  canoes,  was  ])rovided ;  many  days  and  nights  they 
j)assed  and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most 
strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens, 
that  not  a  single  liarbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved  to 
subvert  the  foundations  of  Home,  should  be  left  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  It  Avas  thought  expedient  that  an  accurate 
account  should  be  taken  of  their  numbers  ;  but  the  j)ersons 
who  were  employed  soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and  dis- 
may, from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impracticable 
task  :  ^  and  the  principal  historian  of  the  age  most  seriously 
affirms,  that  the  prodigious  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes, 
which  had  so  long  been  considered  as  the  fables  of  vain  and 
credulous  antiquity,  were  now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  A  probable 
testimony  has  fixed  the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at 
two  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  if  we  can  venture  to  add 
the  just  proportion  of  Avomen,  of  children,  and  of  slnves,  the 
whole  mass  of  people  which  composed  this  formidable  emi- 
gration, must  have  amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The  children  of  the  Goths, 
those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank,  were  separated  from  the 
multitude.  They  were  conducted,  without  delay,  to  the  dis- 
tant seats  assigned  for  their  residence  and  education ;  and 
as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  captives  passed  through 
the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel,  their  robust  and 
martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  Provin- 
cials."*     But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the  Goths, 

*"•'"'  ChisbuU,  a  cii  ious  traveUer,  lias  remarked  the  breadtli  of  the  Danube, 
■\vbicli  be  passed  lo  the  south  of  Bucharest  near  the  conllux  of  the  Argisli  (p. 
77).    He  admires  the  beauty  ajid  spontaneous  plenty  of  Maisia,  or  Bulgaria. 

''^  Quern  si  fcire  vfdit,  Llbyci  velit  a^qnoris  idem 

iJiscece  quaru  uiultro  Zephyro  turbentur  barense. 

Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  bis  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil  (Georgic.  1.  ii.  105), 
oiigiiuiily  designed  by  th,e  jjoet  to  express  the  impossibility  of  numbering  the 
different  sorts  of  vines.    See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xiv. 


*  A  very  curious,  but  obscure,  passage  of  Eunapius,  appears  tr>  me  to  have 
been  misunderstood  by  M.  Mai,  to  whom  we  owe  its  discovery.  The. substance 
is  as  follows  :  '*  The  Goths  transported  over  the  river  their  native  deities,  with 
tbeir  priest:^  of  botli  sexes  ;  but  concerning  their  rites  they  maintain  a  deep  and 
*  ndamaiUiite  Bilence.'  To  the  Romans  they  pretended  to  be  generally  Ohris- 
tians,  and  placed  certain  persons  to  re[>re*;ent  bisliops  in  a  <<>nspicuous  manner 
0!i  their  wngoiis.  Tiierf,  was  even  among  them  a  sort  of  wliaLare  railed  monks, 
persons  whom  it  was  not  ditiicult  to  mimic  ;  it  was  enough  to  wear  black  raimeuL, 
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and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was  shamefully 
elnclecl.  The  Barbarians,  who  considered  their  arms  as  the 
ensigns  of  honor  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were  disposed  to 
offer  a  price,  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Im])erial 
officers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept.  To  preserve  their 
arms,  the  haughty  warriors  consented,  with  some  reluctance, 
to  prostitute  tlieir  wives  or  their  daughters ;  the  charms  of 
a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance 
of  the  inspectors ;  who  sometimes  cast  an  eye  of  covetous- 
ness  on  the  fnnged  carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new 
allies, ^^  or  who  sacrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  considera- 
tion of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houses  with 
slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  m  their  hands,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  boats  ;  and  when  their  strength  Avas  collected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense  camp  which  was 
spread  over  the  ])lains  and  the  hills  of  the  Lower  Magsia,  as- 
sumed a  threatening  and  even  hostile  aspect.  The  leaders 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of 
their  infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  immediately  despatched  their  am- 
bassadors to  the  court  of  Antioch,  to  solicit,  with  the  same  pro- 
fessions of  allegiance  and  gr^xitude,  the  same  favor  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.  The  absolute 
refusal  of  Valens  suspended  their  progress,  and  discovered 
the  repentance,  the  suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the  Imperial 
council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  Barbarians  re- 
quired the  firmest  temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  manage- 
ment. The  daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraordi- 
nary subjects  could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skilful 
diligence,  and  might  continually  be  interrupted  by  mistake 
or  accident.  The  insolence,  or  the  indignation,  of  the  Goths, 
if  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects  either  of  fear 
or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate  ex- 
tremities ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of 
Valens.     At  this  important  crisis,  the  military  government 

68  Eunapius  and  Zosimns  curiously  specify  these  articles  of  Gothic  wealth 
and  luxury.  Yet  it  must  be  presumed  that  thej'  were  the  manufactures  of  the 
provinces  ;  which  the  Barbarians  had  acquired  as  the  spoils  of  war ;  or  as  the 
gifts,  or  merchandise,  of  peace. 


to  be  wicked,  and  held  in  respect,  noi't^poU  re  elvat  Kai  ■iTi.<rT€V€<T0ai."  (Eunapius 
hated  the  "black-robed  monks,"  as  appears  in  anov^her  passage,  with  the  cordial 
detestation  of  a  heathen  philosopher.)  "  Thus,  while  they  faithfully  but  secretly 
adhered  to  their  own  religion,  the  Romans  were  weak  enough  to  suppose  them 
perfect  Christians."    Mai,  277.     Eunapius  in  Kiebuhr,  82.— M. 
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of  Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus  and  Maxim  us,  in 
whose  venal  minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument 
outweighed  every  consideration  of  public  advantage  ;  and 
whose  guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  dis- 
cerning the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and  criminal 
administration.  Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  their  sov- 
ereign, and  satisfying,  with  decent  liberality,  the  demands 
of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppressive  tax 
on  the  wants  of  the  hungry  Barbarians.  The  vilest  food 
was  sold  at  an  extravagant  price;  and, in  the  room  of  whole- 
some and  substantial  provisions,  the  markets  were  filled 
with  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who  had  died 
of  disease.  To  obtain  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a  pound  of 
bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the  possession  of  an  expensive, 
though  serviceable,  slave;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was 
greedily  purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  use- 
less metal.^  When  their  property  was  exhausted,  they  con- 
tinued this  necessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  love  of  freedom,  which 
animated  every  Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humili- 
ating maxim,  that  it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be 
maintained  in  a  servile  condition,  than  to  perish  in  a  state 
of  wretched  and  helpless  independence.  The  most  lively 
resentment  is  excited  by  the  tyranny  of  pretended  benefac- 
tors, who  sternly  exact  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they 
have  cancelled  by  subsequent  injuries  :  a  spirit  of  discontent 
insensibly  arose  in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  who  pleaded, 
without  success,  the  merit  of  their  patient  and  dutiful  be- 
havior; and  loudly  complained  of  the  inhospitable  treatment 
which  they  had  received  from  their  new  allies.  They  beheld 
around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a  fertile  province,  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the  intolerable  hardships 
of  artificial  famine.  But  the  means  of  relief,  and  even  of 
revenge,  were  in  their  hands;  since  the  rapaciousness  of 
their  tyrants  had  left  to  an  injured  people  the  possession 
and  the  vise  of  arms.     The  clamors  of  a  multitude,  untauirht 

^  Decern  Hbras  ;  the  word  silver  must  be  understood.  Jom.iudes  betravg  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks,  Eunapuis  ♦  an<l  Zowlmus, 
disguise  tlie  Koman  opj)i-ession,  and  execrate  the  perfidy  of  the  Barbarians.  Am- 
mianus,  a  patriot  historian,  slightly,  and  reluctantly,  touches  on  the  odious  sul>- 
ject.  Jerom,  who  wrote  almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Per  avari- 
tiam  Maximi  ducis,  ad  rebellionem  fame  coacti  sunt  (iu  Chron.). 

*  A  new  passage  from  the  history  of  Eunapiut  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  "  It  ap- 
peared to  our  commanders  a  legitimate  source  of  gain  to  be  bribed  by  the  Bar- 
barians ;   Kep6os   avTOi?   efio/cei  yvyi<riov  to  6wpo5oKet(r©at  irapa.  riav  n^oAe/uiox/."       Edit. 

Niebuhr,  p.  82.— M. 
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to  disguise  their  sentiments,  announced  the  first  symptoms 
of  resistance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of 
Lupicinus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  ministers,  who  sub- 
stituted the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the  wise 
and  salutary  councils  of  general  policy,  attempted  to  remove 
the  Goths  from  their  dangerous  station  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire ;  and  to  disperse  them,  in  separate  quarters  of 
cantonment,  through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they  w^ere 
conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or  confi- 
dence, of  the  Barbarians,  they  diligently  collected,  from  every 
side,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge  the  tardy  and  reluc- 
tant march  of  a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced  the  title, 
or  the  duties,  of  Koman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of 
Valens,  while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  dis- 
contented Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships  and 
the  fortifications  which  constituted  the  defence  of  the 
Danube.  The  fatal  oversight  was  obseiwed,  and  improved, 
by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously  watched  the  favor- 
able moment  of  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.  By 
the  help  of  such  rafts  and  vessels  as  could  be  hastily  pro- 
cured, the  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without 
opposition,  their  king  and  their  aniiy ;  and  boldly  fixed  a 
hostile  and  independent  camp  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire.''*^ 

Under  the  name  of  Judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigern  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war ;  and  the 
authority  which  they  derived  from  their  birth  was  ratified 
by  the  free  consent  of  the  nation.  In  a  season  of  tranquil- 
lity, their  power  might  have  been  equal,  as  well  as  their 
rank  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  countrymen  were  exasperated 
by  hunger  and  o]:pression,  the  superior  abilities  of  Fi'itigern 
assumed  the  military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to 
exercise  for  the  public  welfare.  lie  restrained  the  impatient 
spirit  of  the  Visigoths  till  the  injuries  and  the  insults  of 
their  tyrants  should  justify  their  resistance  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind  :  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  solid 
advantages  for  the  empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation. 
Sensible  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  union 
of  the  Gothic  powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  while  he 
professed  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman 
generals,  he  proceeded  by  slow  marches  towards  Marcian- 
opolis,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  MaBsia,  about  seventy  miles 

'0  Ammianus,  xxxi.  4, 5. 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the 
flames  of  discord  and  mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dread- 
ful conflagration.  Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic  chiefs 
to  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  their  martial  train  re- 
mained under  arms  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  But 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictly  guarded,  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  sternly  excluded  from  the  use  of  a  plentiful 
market,  to  which  they  asserted  their  equal  claim  of  subjects 
and  allies.  Their  humble  prayers  were  rejected  with  inso- 
lence and  derision  ;  and  as  their  patience  was  now  exhaust- 
ed, the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths,  Avei-e  soon 
involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and  angry 
reproaches.  A  blow  was  imprudently  given  ;  a  sword  was 
hastily  drawn ;  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this  ac- 
cidental quarrel  became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destructive 
war.  In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance,  Lu- 
picinus was  informed,  by  a  secret  messenger,  that  many  of 
his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their  arms  ;  and  as 
he  was  already  inflamed  by  wine,  and  oppressed  by  sleep, 
he  issued  a  rash  command,  that  their  death  should  be  re- 
venged by  the  massacre  of  the  guards  of  Fritigern  and 
Alavivus.  The  clamorous  shouts  and  dying  groans  apprized 
Fritigern  of  his  extreme  danger ;  and,  as  he  possessed 
the  calm  and  intrepid  s])irit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was 
lost  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  deliberation  to  the  man  who 
had  so  deeply  injured  him.  "  A  trifling  dispute,"  said  the 
Gothic  leader,  with  a  firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  "ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  it  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  unless 
the  tumult  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  assurance  of  our 
safety,  and  the  authority  of  ourpresence."  At  these  words, 
Fritigern  and  his  companions  drew  their  swords,  opened 
their  ])assage  through  the  unresisting  crowd,  which  filled 
the  palace,  the  streets,  and  the  gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and, 
mounting  their  horses,  hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  Romans.  Thegenerals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted 
by  the  fierce  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp ;  war  was 
instantly  resolved,  and  the  resolution  was  executed  without 
delay  :  the  banners  of  the  nation  were  displayed  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors;  and  the  air  resounded 
•with  the  harsh  and  mournful  music  of  the  Barbarian  trum- 
pet.'^    The  weak  and  guilty  Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to 

ifi  VexilMs  de  innrc  sublatis,  auditisqup.  frisfe  snnantlbus  classicis.    Ammian. 
xxxi.  5.     These  are  the  rauca  cornua  of  Claudian  (in  Kufin.  ii.  57),  the  largo 
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provoke,  who  had  neglected  to  destroy,  and  who  still  pre- 
sumed to  despise,  his  formidable  enemy,  marched  against 
the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a  military  force  as  could  be 
collected  on  this  sudden  emergency.  The  Barbarians  ex- 
pected his  approach  about  nine  miles  from  Marcianopolis ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  general  were  found 
to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy  than  the  weapons  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops.  Tlie  valor  of  the  Goths  Avas  so  ably 
directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigern,  that  they  broke,  by  a 
close  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes  and  his 
bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their  useless 
courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious  flight  of 
their  leader.  "  That  successful  day  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  security  of  the  Romans- 
from  that  day  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condi- 
tion of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citi- 
zens and  masters,  claimed  an  absolute  dominion  over  the 
2)ossessors  of  land,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Danube." 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  Gothic  historian,  "^^  who  celebrates, 
with  rude  eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
dominion  of  the  Barbarians  was  exercised  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rapine  and  destruction.  As  they  had  been  deprived, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  of  the  common  benefits  of 
nature,  and  the  fair  intercourse  of  social  life,  they  retaliated 
the  injustice  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire;  and  the  crimes 
of  Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  hus- 
bandmen of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and 
the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  families.  The 
report  of  the  Gothic  victory  was  soon  diffused  over  the  ad- 
jacent country  ;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  imprudence  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  forces  of  Fritigern,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  the  ])rovince. '  Some  time  before  tlie  great  emigra- 
tion, a  numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Sii- 
erid  and  Oolias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection   and 

horns  of  the  Uri,  or  wild  bull ;  such  as  have  been  more  recently  used  by  the 
Swiss  cantons  of  Uri  and  Underwald,  (Siniler  de  Kepublica  Helvet.  1.  ii.  p.  201, 
edit.  Fuselin.  Tigur,  1734).  Their  inilitary  horn  is  tinely,  though  perhaps  cas- 
ually, introduced  in  an  original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy  (A.  D.  1477). 
"Attendant  le  combat  le  dit  cor  fut  corn6  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du 
souffler  p  .uvoit  durer  :  ce  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoigne  ;  car  (feja 
d  Morat  Vanoit  otiy."  (See  the  Pieces  Justiticatives  in  the  4to  edition  of  Phil- 
ippe de  Comines,  torn.  iii.  p.  4!)3). 

72  Jornandes  de  Kebus  Geticis,  c.  26.  p.  648,  edit-  Grot.  These  splendidi  panni 
(they  are  comparatively  such)  are  undoubtedly  transcribed  from  the  larger  his- 
tories of  Priscus,  Ablavius,  or  Cai>siodoius. 
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service  of  the  empire.'^  Tliey  were  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Iladrianuple  ;  but  the  ministers  of  Valens  were 
anxious  to  remove  them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  dangerous  temptation  whicli  might  so  easily 
be  communicated  by  the  neighborhood,  and  the  success,  of 
their  countrymen.  Tlie  respectful  submission  with  which 
they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their  march,  might  be  consid- 
ered as  a  ])roof  of  their  fidelity;  and  their  moderate  request 
of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provisions,  and  of  a  delay  of  only 
two  (lays,  was  expressed  in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But 
the  first  magistrate  of  Iladrianople,  incensed  by  some  dis- 
orders whicli  had  been  committed  at  his  country-house,  re- 
fused this  indulgence ;  and  arming  against  them  the  inhabi- 
tants and  manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he  urged,  with 
hostile  threats,  their  instant  departure.  The  Barbarians 
stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  they  were  exasperated  by  the 
insulting  clamors,  and  missile  weapons,  of  the  populace  : 
but  when  ])atience  or  contempt  was  fatigued,  they  crushed 
the  undisciplined  multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shameful 
wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  despoiled 
them  of  the  splendid  armor,'^^  which  they  Avere  unworthy  to 
bear.  The  resemblance  of  their  sufferings  and  their  actions 
soon  united  this  victorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the 
Visigoths  :  the  troops  of  Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the 
approach  of  the  great  Fritigern,  ranged  themselves  under 
his  standard,  and  signalized  tlieir  ardor  in  the  siege  of  Ila- 
driano})le.  But  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  informed  the 
Barbarians,  that  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the 
efforts  of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom  effectual.  Their 
general  acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared 
that ''he  was  at  j)eace  with  stone  walls," '^  and  revenged 
his  disappointment  on  the  adjacent  country.  He  accepted, 
with  pleasure,  the  useful  reenforcement  of  hardy  workmen, 
who  labored  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,  '^'^  for  the   emolu- 

73  Cum  populis  suis  longe  ante  suscepti.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  date 
and  eircuinslances  oi'  their  transmigration. 

•<  An  Imperial  manufacture  of  shields,  &c.,  was  established  at  Hadrianople  ; 
and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  Fabrlcenses,  or  workmen.  (Vales,  axl  Am- 
mian.  xxxi.  6.) 

••'•  Pacom  .sibi  esse  cum  parictibus  memorans.    Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 

76  These  mines  were  in  the  <  ouiitiy  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, the  Rhodope,  that  runs  bctweeii  Pliilippi  and  Fhilippopolis  ;  two  Macedo- 
nian cities,  whicli  d<rive  their  name  and  origin  from  the  father  of  Alexander. 
From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a 
thousand  talents  (UOO.OOO/.),  a  revenue  \vhi<'h  paid  the  phalanx,  and  corrupted  the 
orators  of  Greece.  See  Diodor.  Siculus,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  88,  edit.  Wesseling. 
Go<lefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  iii.  p.  496.  Cellarius, 
(icrigraph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  pp.  67G,  857.  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  tcm.  i. 
p.  386. 
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ment,  and  under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master:"^  and 
these  new  associates  conducted  the  Barbfirinns,  through  the 
secret  paths,  to  the  most  sequestered  places,  which  had  been 
chosen  to  secure  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  maga- 
zines of  corn.  With  the  assistance  of  such  sfuides,  nothinjr 
could  remam  impervious  or  inaccessible;  resistance  was  fa- 
tal; flight  was  impracticable;  and  the  ])atient  submission  of 
helpless  innocence  seldom  found  mercy  from  the  Barbarian 
conqueror.  In  the  course  of  these  depredations,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  children  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  captiv- 
ity, were  restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afllicted  parents  ; 
but  these  tender  interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and 
cherished  in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  humanity, 
tended  only  to  stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  de- 
sire of  revenge.  They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to 
the  complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who  had  suffered 
the  most  cruel  indignities  from  the  lustful  or  angry  passions 
of  their  masters,  and  the  same  cruelties,  the  same  indigni- 
ties, were  severely  retaliated  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Romans.'^ 

The  imprudence  of  Yalens  and  his  ministers  had  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies ;  but 
the  Visigoths  might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the 
manly  confession  of  past  errors,  and  the  sincere  performance 
of  former  engagements.  These  healing  and  temperate  meas- 
ures seemed  to  concur  with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  East :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens 
was  brave ;  and  his  unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  him- 
self and  to  his  subjects.  He  declared  his  intention  of  march- 
ing from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  to  subdue  this  danger- 
ous rebellion;  and,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  diflitulties 
of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  his  nephew, 
the  emperor  Gratian,  who  commanded  all  the  forces  of  the 
West.  The  veteran  troops  w^re  hastily  recalled  from  the 
defence  of  Armenia  ;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned 
to  the  discretion  of  Sapor;  and  the  immediate  conduct  of 
the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted,  during  the  absence  of  Valens, 
to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and  Profuturus,  two  generals  who 
indulged  themselves  in  a  very  false  and  favorable  opinion 

77  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  enacted  severe 
laws  to  drag  them  from  their  hiding-places.  Cod.  Theodosian,  1.  x.  tit.  xix.  leg. 
5,  7. 

78  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5,  6.  The  historian  of  tlie  OJothic  war  loses  time  and 
space,  by  an  unseasonable  recapitulation  of  the  ancient  inroads  of  the  Bar- 
barians. 
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of  their  own  abilities.  On  their  arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were 
joined  by  Jiichonier,  count  of  the  domestics;  and  the  auxil- 
iaries of  the  West,  that  marched  under  his  banner,  were 
composed  of  the  Gallic  le«i,ions,  reduced  indeed,  by  a  spirit 
of  desertion,  to  the  vain  appearances  of  strength  and  num- 
bers. In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  influenced  by  pride, 
rather  than  by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to  seek,  and  to  en- 
counter, the  Barbarians,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious 
and  fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of  the  six 
mouths  of  the  Danube."'-^  Their  camp  was  surrounded  by 
the  usual  fortification  of  wagons ;  ^^  and  the  Barbarians,  se- 
cure within  the  vast  circle  of  the  enclosure,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  valor,  and  the  spoils  of  the  ])rovince.  In  the 
midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  Avatchful  Fritigern  ob- 
served the  motions,  and  penetrated  the  designs,  of  the 
Romans.  He  perceived,  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  continually  increasing:  and,  as  he  understood  their 
intention  of  attacking  his  rear,  as  soon  as  the  scarcity  of 
forage  should  oblige  him  to  remove  his  camp,  he  recalled  to 
their  standard  his  predatory  detachments,  which  covei'ed 
the  adjacent  country.  As  soon  as  they  descried  the  flaming 
beacons,^^  they  obeyed,  with  incredible  speed,  the  signal  of 
their  leader  :  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of 
Barbarians ;  their  impatient  clamors  demanded  the  battle, 
and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  approved  and  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  their  chiefs.  The  evening  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  two  armies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
approaching  combat,  which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn 
of  day.  While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  un- 
daunted courage  of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual 
obligation  of  a  solemn  oath ;  and  as  they  advanced  to  meet 
the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which  celebrated  the  glory  of 
their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with  their  fierce  and  dis- 
sonant outcries,  and  opposed  to  the  artificial  harmony  of 
the  Roman  shout.  Some  military  skill  was  displayed  by 
Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  commanding  eminence ; 

79  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (pp.  226,  227,  edit.  Wesselinp)  marks  the  situa- 
tion of  this  phice  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's  exile;  and  the  name 
of  Sniioi's  (tlie  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

»"  This  circle  of  wagons,  the  Carrayn,  was  the  usual  fortification  of  the  Bar- 
barians. (V^egetius  de  Ke  Militari,  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Valesius  ad  Animian.  xxxi.7.) 
The  practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by  their  descendants  as  late  as  the 
fif  leenth  century.  The  Charroi/,  which  surrounded  the  Ost,  is  a  word  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Fioissard,  or  Comines. 

»'  Statim  ut  accensi  malleoli,  I  hav^  used  the  literal  sense  of  real  torches  or 
Beacons  ;  but  1  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  oidy  one  of  those  turgid  metaphors, 
those  false  oraarui'.nta,  that  perpetually  disligure  the  style  of  Ammiauus. 
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but  the  bloody  conflict,  wliicli  beo-an  and  ended  with  the 
light,  was  maintained  on  either  side,  by  the  personal  and 
obstinate  efforts  of  strength,  valor,  and  agility.  The  legions 
of  Armenia  supported  their  fame  in  arms  ;  but  they  Avere 
oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  multi- 
tude :  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  the  field  was  strewed  with  their  mangled  carcasses. 
This  partial  defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  suc- 
cess ;  and  when  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening,  retreated  to  their  respective  camps,  neither  of  them 
could  claim  the  honors,  or  the  effects,  of  a  decisive  victory. 
The  real  loss  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  ;  but  the  Goths 
were  so  deeply  confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  vigorous, 
and  perhaps  unexpected,  resistance,  that  they  remained 
seven  days  within  the  circle  of  their  fortifications.  Such 
funeral  rites,  as  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  would 
admit,  were  piously  discharged  to  some  officers  of  distin- 
guished rank;  but  the  indiscriminate  vulgar  was  left  un- 
buried  on  the  plain.  Their  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by 
the  birds  of  prey,  who  in  that  age  enjoyed  very  frequent 
and  delicious  feasts;  and  several  years  afterwards  the  white 
and  naked  bones,  which  covered  the  wide  extent  of  the 
fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus  a  dreadful  monu- 
ment of  the  battle  of  Salices.^^ 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the 
doubtful  event  of  that  bloody  day ;  and  the  Imperial  gen- 
erals, whose  army  w^ould  have  been  consumed  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  contest,  embraced  the  more  rational  plan  of 
destroying  the  Barbarians  by  the  wants  and  pressure  of 
their  own  multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the  Visi- 
goths in  the  narrow  angle  of  land  between  the  Danube,  the 
desert  of  Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Hoemus,  till  their 
strength  and  spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inev- 
itable operation  of  famine.  The  design  w^as  prosecuted  with 
some  conduct  and  success :  the  Barbarians  had  almost  ex- 
hausted their  own  magazines,  and  the  harvests  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  diligence  of  Gaturninus,  the  master-general  of 
the  cavalry,  was  employed  to  improve  the  strength,  and  to 
contract  the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifications.     Ilis  labors 

82  Indicant  nunc  usque  albentes  ossibus  campi.  Ammian.  xxxi.  7.  The  his- 
torian might  luive  viewed  these  plains,  either  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  traveller.  But 
his  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  of  his  own  life  subsequent  to  the 
Persian  war"*  of  Constaniius  and  Julian.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he 
quitted  the  service,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his 
History  of  his  Own  Times. 
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were  interruptecl  by  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  new 
swarms  of  Barbarians  had  passed  the  unguarded  Danube, 
either  to  support  the  cause,  or  to  imitate  the  example,  of 
Fritigern.  The  just  apprehension,  that  he  himself  might  be 
surrounded,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the  arms  of  hostile  and 
unknown  nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to  relinquish  the 
siege  of  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  indignant  Visigoths, 
breaking  from  their  confinement,  satiated  their  hunger  and 
re\enge  by  the  repeated  devastation  of  the  fruitful  country, 
which  extends  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont. ^^  The  sagacious 
Fritigern  had  successfully  appealed  to  the  j^assions,  as  well 
as  to  the  interest,  of  his  Barbarian  allies ;  and  the  love  of 
rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome,  seconded,  or  even  pre- 
vented, the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He  cemented  a 
strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great  body  of  his  country- 
men, who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the  guardians  of 
their  infant  king:  the  long  animosity  of  rival  tribes  was 
suspended  by  the  sense  of  their  common  interest ;  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  nation  was  associated  under  one 
standard ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visi- 
goths. He  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalas,^ 
whose  military  renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the 
public  infamy  of  their  domestic  manners.  Every  youth,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  world,  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honor- 
able friendship,  and  brutal  love,  to  some  warrior  of  the 
tribe ;  nor  could  he  hope  to  be  released  from  this  unnatural 
connection,  till  he  had  approved  his  manhood  by  slaymg,  in 
single  combat,  a  huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.®* 

83  Ammian.  xxx.  8. 

w  Haiic  Taifalorum  gentem  turpem,  et  obscenae  vite  flagitiis  ita  accipimus 
mersam  ;  ut  apud  eos  nefaiidi  coiicubitus  foedere  copuleiitur  maribuspuberes, 
aetatis  viriditatem  in  eorum  pollutis  usibns  cousumptari.  Poiro,  siqui  jam 
adultus  aprum  exceperit  solus,  vel  interemeritursum  immanem,  colluvioue  liber- 
atiir  incesli.  Ammian.  xxxi.  9  Amon^  the  Greeks,  likewise,  more  especially 
among  the  Cretans,  the  holy  bands  of  friendship  were  contirmed,  and  sullied  by 
unnatural  love. 


*  The  Taifalae.  who  at  this  period  inhabited  the  rountry  which  now  forms  tlie 
principality  of  Wallachia,  were,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  remains  of  the  great  and 
powerful  nation  of  the  Dacians  (Daci  or  Dahae),  which  has  given  its  name  to 
these  regions,  over  which  they  had  ruled  so  long.  The  Taifalae  passed  with  the 
Goths  into  the  territory  of  the  empire.  A  great  number  of  them  entere«l  the 
Roman  service,  and  were  quartered  in  different  provinces.  Thoy  are  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  There  was  a  considerable  body  in  the  country  of  the 
Pictavi,  now  Poithou.  They  long  retained  their  maiiliers  and  language,  and 
caused  the  name  of  the  Theofalgicus  pagus  to  be  given  to  the  district  they  in- 
habited. Two  places  in  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  Tiffanges,  and  La  Tiffar- 
diere,  still  preserve  evident  traces  of  this  denomination.  St.  Martin,  iv.  118. 
— M. 
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But  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  tlie  Goths  were  drawn 
from  the  cam)->  of  those  enemies  who  liad  expelled  them 
from  their  native  seats.  The  loose  subordination,  and  ex- 
tensive possessions,  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  delayed  tlie 
conquests,  and  distracted  the  councils,  of  that  victorious 
people.  Several  of  the  hords  were  allured  by  tlie  lil)eral 
promises  of  Fritigern  ;  and  the  rai)id  cavalry  of  Scythia 
added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The  Sarmatians,  who  could 
never  forgive  the  successor  of  Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  in- 
creased the  general  confusion ;  and  a  seasonable  irruption 
of  the  Alemanni,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the 
attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West.^^ 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was 
sensibly  felt  in  their  correspondence  with  their  hostile  coun- 
trymen ;  to  wdiom  they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed 
the  weakness  of  the  Iloman  empire.  A  soldier  of  the  life- 
guards of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  tlie  Alemanni,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Lentienses,  w'ho  dwelt  beyond  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  re- 
quest a  leave  of  absence.  In  a  short  visit  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  was  exposed  to  their  curious  inquiries :  and  the 
vanity  of  the  loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to  display  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and  the 
designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence,  that  Gratian  was 
preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of  the 
West,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens,  pointed  out  to 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Alemanni  the  moment,  and  the 
mode,  of  a  successful  invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some 
light  detachments,  who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed 
the  Rhine  upon  the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important 
war.  The  boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  out- 
weighed the  consideration  of  timid  prudence,  or  national 
faith.  Every  forest,  and  every  village,  poured  forth  a  band 
of  hardy  adventurers ;  and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni, 
wdiich,  on  tkeir  approach,  w-as  estimated  at  forty  thousand 
men  by  the  fears  of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to 
the  number  of  seventy  thousand  by  the  vain  and  credulous 
flattery  of  the  Imperial  court.  The  legions,  Avhich  had  been  or- 

85  Ammian,  xxxi.  8,  9.  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26)  enumerates  tbe  nations,  and 
marks  a  ealamitouB  period  of  twenty  years-  This  epistle  to  Heliodorus  was  com 
posed  in  the  year  397  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecclee.  torn.  xii.  p.  iJ45). 
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dered  to  march  into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or 
detained,  for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was 
divided  between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes;  and  the  youth- 
ful emperor,  though  he  respected  the  long  experience  and 
sober  wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more  inclined  to  ad- 
mire, and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardor  of  his  colleague;  who 
was  allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  characters  of  count 
of  the  domestics,  and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Pri- 
arius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled, 
by  the  same  headstrong  valor ;  and  as  their  troops  were  ani- 
mated by  the  s])irit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw, 
they  encountered,  each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria, 
or  Colmar,^^  in  the  plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the  day  was 
justly  ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-practised  evo- 
lutions of  the  Roman  soldiers  ;  the  Alemanni,  who  long  main- 
tained their  ground,  were  slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury; 
five  thousand  only  of  the  Barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods 
and  mountains ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the 
field  of  battle  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people, 
who  are  always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy,  of 
an  unsuccessful  war.  After  this  signal  victory,  which  se- 
cured the  peace  of  Gaul,  and  asserted  the  honor  of  the 
Roman  arms,  the  emperor  Gratian  appeared  to  proceed 
without  delay  on  his  Eastern  expedition ;  but  as  he  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  the  Alemanni,  be  suddenly  inclined 
to  the  left,  surprised  them  by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
The  Barbarians  opposed  to  his  progress  the  obstacles  of 
nature  and  of  courage  ;  and  still  continued  to  retreat,  from 
one  hill  to  anotlier,  till  they  were  satisfied,  by  repeated 
trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies. 
Their  submission  was  accepted  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of 
their  sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual  distress  ;  and  a 
select  number  of  their  brave  and  robust  youth  was  exacted 
from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the  most  substantial  pledge  of 
their  future  moderation.  The  subjects  of  the  emj)ire,  who 
had  so  often  experienced  that  the  Alemanni  could  neither 
be  subdued  by  arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might  not 
2)romise  themselves    any  solid  or   lasting  tranquillity  :    but 

^'^  The  field  of  battle,  Argentaria  or  Arf/enfonarla,  is  accurately  fixed  by  M. 
D'Anvill;,'  (Notice  de  rAiicieTiue  Gaule,  i)p."fi0-09)  at  twenty-three  (lallic  leagues, 
or  thirty-four  and  a  half  lioniaii  miles  to  the  south  of  Strasburg.  From  it3  ruins 
the  adjacent  town  of  Colmar  lias  arisen.* 


*  It  is  rather  Horburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  III,  opposite  to  Colmar. 
From  Schoepflin,  Alsatia  Ulustrata.     St.  Martin,  iv.  121.— M. 
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they  discovered,  in  the  virtues  of  tlieir  young  sovereign,  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  auspicious  reign.  When  the  legions 
climbed  the  mountains,  and  scaled  the  fortifications  of  the 
Barbarians,  the  valor  of  Gratian  was  distinguished  in  the 
foremost  ranks;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armor  of  his 
guards  was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows  which  they 
had  received  in  their  constant  attachment  to  the  person  of 
their  sovereign.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Yalen- 
tinian  seemed  to  possess  the  talents  of  peace  and  war;  and 
his  personal  success  against  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted 
as  a  sure  presage  of  his  Gothic  triumphs." 

While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  liad  removed 
his  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity. 
Before  he  had  reposed  himself  ten  days  in  the  capital,  he 
was  urged  by  the  licentious  clamors  of  the  Hippodrome  to 
march  against  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  into  liis 
dominions  ;  and  the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that, 
if  they  were  supplied  with  arms,  they  alone  would  under- 
take to  deliver  the  province  from  the  ravages  of  an  insult- 
ing foe.^^  The  vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  they  provoked 
the  desperate  rashness  of  Valens;  who  did  not  find,  either 
in  his  reputation  or  in  his  mind,  any  motives  to  support  with 
firmness  the  public  contempt.  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by 
the  successful  achievements  of  his  lieutenants,  to  despise 
the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  diligence  of  Fritigern, 
were  now  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hadrianople. 
The  march  of  the  Taifalae  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
valiant  Frigerid  :  the  king  of  those  licentious  Barbarians 
was  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  suppliant  captives  were  sent 
into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the-  lands  of  Italy,  which  were 
assigned  for  their  settlement  in  the  vacant  territories  of 
Modena  and  Parma.^^     The  exploits  of  Sebastian,^*^  who  was 

8'  The  fuH  and  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus  (Txxi.  10)  may  derive  some 
additional  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  Chionicle  of  Jerom,  and  the 
History  of  Orosius  (L  vii.  e.  33,  p.  552.  edit.  Havercamp). 

**  Moratus  paucissimos  dies,  seditione  popularium  levium  pulsus.  Ammiau. 
xxxi.  II.     Sooiaies(l.  iv.  c.  38)  supplies  the  dates  and  some  circiinit^tances.* 

s'-*  Vivosque  omnes  circa  Mutinain,  Kegiumque,  et  Parmam,  Ilalica  oppida, 
rura  culturos  exterminavit  Ammianus,  xxxi.  9.  Th(.se  cities  and  districts, 
about  ten  years  after  '.lie  colony  of  the  Taifalae,  appear  in  a  very  desolate  state. 
See  M uratori,  Disseriazioni  sopra  le  Antichita  Icaliane,  torn.  i.  Dissertat.  xxi. 
p. 354. 

»^  Ammian.  xxxi.  IL    Zosimus,  1.  iv.  pp.  228-230.  The  latter  expatiates  on  the 


*  Compare  fragment  of  Eunapius.    Mai.  272,  in  Niebuhr,  p-  77.— M. 
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recently  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  infantry,  were  still  more 
honorable  to  himself,  and  nseful  to  the  republic.  .He  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  selecting  three  hundred  soldiers 
from  each  of  the  legions  ;  and  this  separate  detachment  soon 
acquired  the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  exercise  of  arms, 
which  were  almost  forgotten  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 
By  the  vigor  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  large  body  of  the 
Goths  was  surprised  in  their  camp ;  and  the  immense  spoil, 
which  was  recovered  from  their  hands,  filled  the  city  of 
Hadrianople,  and  the  adjacent  plain.  The  splendid  narra- 
tives, which  the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  exploits, 
alarmed  the  Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior 
merit ;  and  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  Gothic  war,  his  valor  was  praised,  his  advice  was  re- 
jected ;  and  Valens,  who  listened  with  pride  and  pleasure 
to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
was  impatient  to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  con- 
quest. His  army  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reen- 
forcement  of  veterans  ;  and  his  march  from  Constantinople 
to  Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  so  much  military  skill, 
that  he  prevented  the  activity  of  the  Barbarians,  who  de- 
signed to  occupy  the  intermediate  defiles,  and  to  intercept 
either  the  troops  themselves  or  their  convoys  of  provisions. 
The  camp  of  Valens,  which  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of 
Pladrianople,  was  fortified,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  a  most  important 
council  was  summoned,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  empire.  The  party  of  reason  and  of  delay  was 
strenuously  maintained  by  Victor,  who  had  corrected,  by 
the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Sar- 
matian  character ;  while  Sebastian,  with  the  flexible  and 
obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  represented  every  pre- 
caution, and  every  measure,  that  implied  a  doubt  of  im- 
mediate victory,  as  unworthy  of  the  courage  and  majesty 
of  their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  advantages 
of  negotiating  in  the,  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  general  of  the  Barbarians;  and  a  Christian 

desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches,  in  a  few  lines,  the  important 
battle  of  Ha<lrianople.  Accordin*;  to  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  who  hate  Sebas- 
tian, the  praise  of  Zosimus  is  disjirace  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v. 
p.  121).  His  prejudice  aud  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  question- 
able judge  of  merit. 
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ecclesiastic  was  despatched,  as  the  holy  minister  of  peace, 
to  penetrate,  and  to  ])er])lex,  the  councils  of  the  enemy. 
The  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic 
nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly  described  by  their  ambassa- 
dor ;  who  protested,  in  the  name  of  Fritigern,  that  he  was 
still  disposed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only 
in  the  defence  of  the  empire;  if  he  could  secure  for  his 
wandering  countrymen  a  tranquil  settlement  on  the  waste 
lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  corn  and  cat- 
tle. But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confidential  friendship, 
that  the  exasperated  Barbarians  Avere  averse  to  these  rea- 
sonable conditions  ;  and  that  Fritigern  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  unless  he 
found  himself  supported  by  the  presence  and  terrors  of  an 
Imperial  army.  About  the  same  time.  Count  Richomer  re- 
turned from  the  West  to  announce  the  defeat  and  submission 
of  the  Alemanni,  to  inform  Valens  that  his  nephew  ad- 
vanced by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and 
victorious  legions  of  Gaul ;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of 
Gratian  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  de- 
cisive measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the 
two  emperors  should  insure  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war. 
But  the  feeble  sovereign  of  tlie  East  was  actuated  only  by 
the  fatal  illusions  of  pride  and  jealousy.  He  disdained  the 
importunate  advice  ;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid  ;  he 
secretly  compared  the  ignominious,  at  least  the  inglorious, 
2:>erioc)  of  his  own  reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless 
youth  ;  and  Valens  rushed  into  the  field,  to  erect  his 
imaginary  trophy,  before  the  diligence  of  his  colleague 
could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which  has  deserved  to  be 
marked  among  the  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar,°^  the  emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  his 
baggage  and  military  treasure,  marched  from  Hadrianople 
to  attack  the  Goths,  who  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city.^^  By  some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  some 
imiorance  of  the  o-i'ound,  the  risjht  wino-  or  column  of 
cavalry,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  left  was 
still  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  the  soldiers  were  compelled, 

SI  Ammianus  (xxxi.  12,  13)  almost  alone  describes  the  councils  and  actions 
which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Iladiianople.  We  niitiht  censr.re 
the  vices  of  his  style,  tiie  (lis.>rder  and  perplexity  of  his  narrative  :  but  we  must 
now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  historian  ;  and  repro.ach  is  silenced  by  our 
regi'et  for  sucli  an  irreparable  loss. 

^2  The  diffei'ence  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  twelve  of  Idatius, 
can  only  embarrass  those  critics  (Valesius  ad  loc.)  who  suppose  a  great  army  to 
be  a  mathematical  point,  without  space  or  dimensions. 
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in  the  sultry  heat  of  Rummer,  to  precipitate  their  pace  ;  and 
the  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confusion  and 
irregular  delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  liad  been  detached  to 
forage  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigern  still  con- 
tinued to  practice  his  customary  arts.  He  dcspatclied  mes- 
sengers of  peace,  made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and 
wasted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans,  exposed  without  shelter 
to  tlie  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst, 
hunger,  and  intolerable  fatigue.  The  emperor  was  per- 
suaded to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Gothic  camp  ;  the  zeal 
of  Richomer,  who  alone  had  courage  to  accept  the  danger- 
ous commission,  was  applauded ;  and  the  count  of  the 
domestics,  adorned  with  the  splendid  ensigns  of  his  dignity, 
had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  space  between  the  two 
armies,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  alarm  of  bat- 
tle. The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was  made  by  Bacurius 
the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of  arcliers  and  target- 
eers  ;  and  as  tliey  advanced  with  rashness,  they  retreated 
with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same  moment,  the  flying 
squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose  return  was 
anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  descended 
like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain,  and 
added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresistible  charge 
of  the  Barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the  battle  of  Hadiian- 
ople,  so  fatal  to  Yalens  and  to  the  em])ire,  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words  :  the  Roman  cavalry  fled ;  the  infantry  was 
abandoned,  surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  most  skil- 
ful evolutions,  the  firmest  courage,  are  scarcely  suflicient  to 
extricate  a  body  of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open  plain,  by 
superior  numbers  of  horse  ;  but  the  troops  of  Valens,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  fears, 
were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  where  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect, 
their  swords  and  javelins.  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of 
slaughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his 
guards,  and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow, 
sought  protection  among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii, 
who  still  maintained  their  ground  with  some  apj^earance  of 
oi'der  and  firmness.  His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and 
Victor,  who  perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed  that  all 
was  lost,  unless  the  person  of  the  emperor  could  be  saved. 
Some  troops,  animated  by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to 
his  relief;  they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a 
heap  of  broken  arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being 
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able  to  discover  their  unfortunate  prince,  either  among  the 
living  or  the  dead.  Their  search  could  not  indeed  be  suc- 
cessful, if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumstances  with  which 
some  historians  have  related  the  death  of  the  em])eror.  By 
the  care  of  his  attendants,  Valens  was  removed  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  a  neighboring  cottage,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  dress  his  wound,  and  to  provide  for  his  future 
safety.  But  this  humble  retreat  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  :  they  tried  to  force  the  door  ;  they  were  pro- 
voked by  a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof,  till  at  lengtli, 
impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  fagots,  and 
consumed  the  cottage,  with  the  Roman  emperor  and  his 
train.  Valens  perished  in  the  flames  ;  and  a  youth,  who 
dropped  from  the  window,  alone  escaped,  to  attest  the 
melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the  inestimable 
prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness.  A  great 
number  of  brave  and  distinguished  officers  perished  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianopie,  which  equalled  in  the  actual  loss, 
and  far  surpassed  in  the  fatal  consequences,  the  misfortune 
which  Rome  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of  Cannae.^^ 
Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  two  great 
officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty-five  tribunes,  were  found 
among  the  slain  ;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian  might  satisfy 
the  world,  that  he  was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  author,  of 
the  public  calamity.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army 
were  destroyed  :  and  the  darkness  of  the  nio^ht  was  esteemed 
a  very  favorable  circumstance,  as  it  served  to  conceal  the 
flight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  protect  the  more  orderly  re- 
treat of  Victor  and  Richoraer,  who  alone,  amidst  the  general 
consternation,  maintained  the  advantage  of  calm,  courage 
and  regular  discipline.^* 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  still  re- 
cent in  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of 
the  age  composed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army, 
and  of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose  throne  was  already  occu- 
pied by  a  stranger.     "  There   are  not  wanting,"  says  the 

w  Nee  ulla  ai  iialibus,  prseter  Canneiisem  pugnam.  ita  ad  internecioneni  res 
lagitur  gesta.  Ainmiaii.  xxxi.  13.  According  to  the  grave  Polybius,  no  more 
than  370  horse,  and  3,000  foot,  escaped  from  the  tiehl  of  Cannae  ;  10,000  were  made 
prisoners  ;  and  the  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  r),(VdO  horse,  aTid  70,0'>0  foot 
(Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  371,  edit.  Casaubon,  8vo).  Livy  (xxii.  49)  is  somewhat  less  bloody, 
he  slaughters  only  2,700  hovse.  and  40,000  foot.  The  Roman  army  was  supposed 
to  consist  of  87,200  effe<'.tive  men  (xxii.  36). 

^  We  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26  and  in  Chron.  p. 
188),  Victor  (in  Epitome),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c  33,  p.  554),  Jornandes  (c.  27),  Zosimus 
(1.  iv,  p.  230),  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  38>,  Sozomen  (1.  vi.  c  40),  Idatius  (in  Chron).  But 
their  united  evidence,  if  weighed  against  Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  uusub' 
Btantial. 
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ijEindicl  Libanius,  "those  who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the 
emperor,  or  who  impute  the  public  misfortune  to  tlie  want 
of  courage  and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part, 
I  reverence  the  memory  of  their  former  exploits :  I  rever- 
ence the  glorious  death,  which  they  bravely  received,  stand- 
ing, and  fighting  in  their  ranks  :  I  reverence  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, stained  with  their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians. 
Those  honorable  marks  have  been  already  washed  away  by 
the  rains;  but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones 
of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of  valiant  warriors,  claim  a 
longer  period  of  duration.  The  king  himself  fought  and 
fell  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  His  attendants  pre- 
sented him  with  the  fleetest  horses  of  the  Imperial  stable, 
that  would  soon  have  carried  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  They  vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  important 
life  for  the  future  service  of  the  republic.  He  still  declared 
that  he  was  unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest  and 
most  faithful  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  monarch  was  nobly 
buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore, 
presume  to  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  fear, 
the  weakness,  or  the  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troops. 
The  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  whom  they  equalled  in  discipline  and  the 
arts  of  war.  Their  generous  emulation  was  supported  by 
the  love  of  glory,  which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the 
same  time  with  heat  and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword ; 
and  cheerfully  to  embrace  an  honorable  death,  as  their 
refuge  against  flight  and  infamy.  The  indignation  of  the  • 
gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  success  of  our  enemies." 
The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim  some  parts  of  this  panegy- 
ric, which  cannot  strictly  be  reconciled  with  the  character 
of  Valens,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  battle ;  but  the  fair- 
est commendation  is  due  to  the  eloquence,  and  still  more  to 
the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch.^^ 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable 
victory;  but  their  avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortify- 
ing discovery,  that  the  richest  part  of  the  Imperial  spoil  had 
been  Avithin  the  walls  of  Hadrianople.  They  hastened  to 
possess  the  reward  of  their  valor ;  but  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid 
resolution,  which  was  the  effect  of  their  despair,  and  the 
only  hope  of  their  safety.     The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the 

0^  Libanius  de  ulciscend.  Julian,  nece,  c.  3,  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn, 
vii.  pp.  14C-148. 
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ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  military  en- 
gines, that  threw  stones  of  an  enormous  weight ;  and  aston- 
ished the  ignorant  Barbarians  by  the  noise,  and  velocity, 
still  more  than  by  the  real  effects,  of  the  discharge.  The 
soldiers,  the  citizens,  the  provincials,  the  domestics  of  the 
palace,  were  united  in  the  danger,  and  in  the  defence :  the 
furious  assault  of  the  Goths  was  repulsed  ;  their  secret  arts 
of  treachery  and  treason  were  discovered ;  and,  after  an  ob- 
stinate conflict  of  many  hours,  they  retired  to  their  tents ; 
convinced,  by  experience,  that  it  would  be  far  more  advisa- 
ble to  observe  the  treaty,  which  their  sagacious  leader  had 
tacitly  stipulated  with  the  fortifications  of  great  and  popu- 
lous cities.  After  the  liasty  and  impolitic  massacre  of  three 
hundred  deserters,  an  act  of  justice  extremely  useful  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Goths  indignantly  raised 
the  siege  of  Iladrianople.  The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was 
instantly  converted  into  a  silent  solitude  :  the  multitude  sud- 
denly disappeared  ;  the  secret  paths  of  the  woods  and  "moun- 
tains were  marked  with  the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugi- 
tives, who  sought  a  refuge  in  the  distant  cities  of  Illyricum 
and  Macedonia  ;  and  the  faithful  officers  of  the  household, 
and  the  treasury,  cautiously  proceeded  in  search  of  the  em- 
peror, of  whose  death  they  were  still  ignorant.  The  tide  of 
the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls  of  Hadrianople 
to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  The  Barbarians  were 
surprised  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  capital  of  the 
East,  the  height  and  extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of 
wealthy  and  affrighted  citizens  who  crowded  the  ramparts, 
and  the  various  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land.  While  they 
gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the  inaccessible  beauties  of 
Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made  from  one  of  the  gates  by  a 
party  of  Saracens,®"  who  had  been  fortunately  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Valens.  The  cavalry  of  Scythia  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  admirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  the  Arabian 
horses:  their  riders  w-ere  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  irregu- 
lar war;  and  the  Northern  Barbarians  were  astonished  and 
dismayed,  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the  Barbarians  of  the 
South.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain  by  the  dagger  of  an 
Arab  ;  and  the  hairy,  naked  savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the 
wound,  expressed  a  horrid  delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood 

^  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  the  Saracens, 
whose  vexatious  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Plioenicia,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt.  The  Christian  faith  had  been  lately  introduced  among  the  people, 
reserved,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate  another  religion  (Tilleniont,  Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  v.  pp.  104,  106,  141.    Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  593.) 
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of  his  vanquished  eneniy.^^  The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  slowly  moved,  from  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  western  boundary  of  Tlirace.  The 
important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the  fear,  or  tJie 
misconduct,  of  Maurus;  and  the  Barbarians,  Avho  no  longer 
had  any  resistance  to  apprehend  from  the  scattered  and  van- 
(piished  troops  of  the  East,  s])reiid  themselves  over  the  face 
of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Italy,  and  the  Hadriatic  Sea.^^ 

The  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so  concisely,  mention 
the  acts  of  justice  which  were  exercised  by  the  legions,^^  re- 
serve their  compassion,  and  their  eloquence,  for  their  own 
sufferings,  when  the  provinces  were  invaded,  and  desolated, 
by  the  arms  of  the  successful  Barbarians.  The  simple  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  (did  such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the 
ruin  of  a  single  town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family,^'^'' 
miglit  exhibit  an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of  hu- 
man manners :  but  the  tedious  repetition  of  vague  and  declam- 
atory complaints  would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  most 
patient  reader.  The  same  censure  may  be  applied,  though 
not  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  profane,  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  writers  of  this  unhappy  period ;  that  their 
minds  were  inflamed  by  popular  and  religious  animosity; 
and  that  the  true  size  and  color  of  every  object  is  falsified 
by  the  exaggerations  of  their  corru])t  eloquence.  The  vehe- 
ment Jerom  ^°^  might  justly  deplore  the  calamities  inflicted 
by  the  Goths,  and  their  barbarous  allies,  on  his  native  coun- 
try of  Pannonia,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from 

"' Crinitus  quidam,  iiudiis  omnia  prseter  pubem,  subraucum  et  lugubre  stre- 
pens.  Annuian.  xxxi.  1(1,  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arfibs  often  fouj^ht  naked  ;  a 
custom  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry  climate,  and  ostentatious  bi'avery. 
The  description  of  this  unknown  savage  is  the  lively  portrait  of  Derar,  a  name 
8o  dreadful  to  the  Christians  of  Syria.  See  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i. 
pp.  72,  84,  87. 

'•>^  The  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Ammianus  (xxxi. 
15,  16).  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  pp.  221,  231),  whom  we  are  now  reduced  to  cherish,  mis- 
places the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the  death  of  Valens.  Eunapius  (n\  Excerpt. 
Legal,  p.  20)  praises  the  fertility  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  &c. 

'■"  Observe  with  how  mucli  indifference  Cfcsar  relates,  m  the  Commentaries  of 
the  Galhc  war.  (hat  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of  the  Veiieti,  who  had 
yielded  to  his  mercy  (iii.  IG);  that  he  labored  to  extirpate  the  whole  nali)n  of 
the  Eburones  (vi.  31);  that  forty  thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourges 
by  the  just  revenge  of  his  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  (vii.  27),  &c. 

"^^  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburgh,  by  the  ecclesiastic  and 
the  fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed  (Hist,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
vol.  1.  pp.  313-320),  with  some  ai)prehension  of  violating  the  (tigniti/  of  history. 

'"'  Et  vastatis  urbibus,  hominibusque  interfectis,  solitudinem  et  raritafem 
bestiarum  quoque  lieri,  et  vnlatllium  piscimnque :  testis  lUyricum  est,  testis 
Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum  solum  (Pannonia)  ;  ubi  praiter  cadum  et  terram, 
et  crescentes  vepres,  et  condensa  sylvaium  cu7icta perierunt,  Tom.  vii.  p,  250,  ad 
1.,  Cap.  Sophonias ;  and  torn.  i.  p.  26. 
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the  walls  of  Constantinople  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ; 
the  rapes,  the  massacres,  the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all, 
the  ])rofanation  of  the  churches,  that  were  turned  into 
stables,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  relics  of 
holy  martyrs.  But  the  Saint  is  surely  transported  beyond 
the  limits  of  nature  and  history,  when  he  affirms,  "that,  in 
those  desert  countries,  nothing  was  left  except  the  sky  and 
the  earth;  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  human  race,  the  land  was  overgrown  with 
thick  forests  and  inextricable  brambles ;  and  that  the  uni- 
versal desolation,  announced  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  was 
accomplished,  in  the  scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and 
even  of  the  fish."  These  complaints  were  pronounced  about 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Valens ;  and  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  invasion 
and  passage  of  the  Barbarians,  still  continued,  after  a  calam- 
itous period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new  materials  for 
rapine  and  destruction.  Could  it  even  be  supposed,  that  a 
large  tract  of  country  had  been  left  without  cultivation  and 
Avithout  inhabitants,  the  consequences  might  not  have  been 
so  fatal  to  the  inferior  productions  of  animated  nature. 
The  useful  and  feeble  animals,  which  are  nourished  by  the 
hand  of  man,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were  deprived 
of  his  protection  ;  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his  enemies 
or  his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  solitary  domain.  The  various  tribes  that 
people  the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  still  less  connected  with 
the  fate  of  the  human  species  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would  have  felt  more  terror  and 
distress,  from  the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from 
the  hostile  inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  the  calami- 
ties of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same 
calamities  would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of 
Asia.  The  sons  of  the  Goths  had  been  judiciously  distributed 
through  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  the  arts  of  education 
were  employed  to  polish,  and  subdue,  the  native  fierceness 
of  their  temper.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  their 
numbers  had  continually  increased  ;  and  the  children,  wlio, 
in  the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over  the  Hellespont,  had 
attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the  strength  and  spirit  of  per- 
fect manhood. ^^-     It  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  their 

"*  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.   p.  20)  foolishly  supposes  a  prneternatnral 
growth  of  the  young  Goths,  that  he  may  introduce  Cadmus's  armed  men,  who 
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knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and,  as  those 
daring  youths  had  not  studied  the  Language  of  dissimulation, 
they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their  inten- 
tion, to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers.  The 
danger  of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  suspicions 
of  the  provincials  ;  and  these  suspicions  were  admitted  as 
unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed 
a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public  safety. 
The  death  of  Valens  liad  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign ; 
and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important  station  of  master-general 
of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence  and  ability, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople ; 
which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as 
the  representative  council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  should 
judge  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  he  as- 
sembled the  principal  officers,  and  privately  concerted  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design.  An 
order  was  immediately  promulgated,  that,  on  a  stated  day, 
the  Gothic  youth  should  assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of 
their  respective  provinces  ;  and,  as  a  report  was  industriously 
circulated,  that  they  were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift 
of  lands  and  money,  the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of 
their  resentment,  and,  perhaps,  suspended  the  motions  of  the 
eons])iracy.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of 
the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully  collected  in  the  square  or 
Forum  ;  the  streets  and  avenues  were  occupied  by  the 
Roman  troops,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  arches  and  slingers.  At  the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  East,  the  signal  was  given  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  delivered  by  the  cruel 
prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who,  in  a  few 
months,  might  have  carried  fire  and  sword  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Euphrates.^^^  The  urgent  consideration  of  the 
public  safety  may  undoubtedly  authorize  the  violation  of 
every  positive  law.  How  far  that,  or  any  other,  considera- 
tion may  operate  to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of 
humanity  and  justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  still  desire  to 
remain  ignorant. 

sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  «S:c.    Such  was  the  Greek  eloquence  of  the 
times. 

103  Ammianus  evidently  approves  this  execution,  efficacia  velox  et  salutaris, 
which  concludes  his  work  (xxxi.  16).  Zosimus,  who  is  curious  and  copious  (1.  iv. 
pp.  2.33-236),  mistakes  the  date,  and  lal)ors  to  find  the  reason,  why  Julius  did  not 
consult  the  emperor  Theodosius,  who  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
East. 
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The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  lii.s  march 
towards  tlie  j^lains  of  IIadriano))le,  when  he  was  informed, 
at  first  by  tlie  confused  voice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  tlie 
more  accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Ricliomer,  tliat  his  im- 
patient co]leao:ue  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Koman  army  were  exterminated  l)y  the  sword 
of  the  victorious  Goths.  Whatever  resentment  the  rasli  and 
jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle  might  deserve,  the  resentment  of 
a  generous  mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of 
grief  and  compassion  ;  and  even  the  sense  of  pity  Avas  soon 
lost  in  the  serious  and  alarming  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  republic.  Gratian  was  too  late  to  assist,  lie  was  too 
weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ;  and  the  valiant 
and  modest  youth  felt  Jiimself  unequal  to  the  support  of  a 
sinking  world.  A  formidable  tempest  of  the  Barbarians  of 
Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the  i)rovinces  of  Gaul ; 
and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  opj)ressed  and  distracted  by 
the  administration  of  the  Western  empire.  In  this  impor- 
tant crisis,  the  government  of  the  East,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Gothic  war,  required  the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero 
and  a  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with  such  ample  com- 
mand would  not  long  have  preserved  his  fidelity  to  a  distant 
benefactor ;  and  the  Imperial  council  embraced  the  wise 
and  manly  resolution  of  conferring  an  obligation,  rather 
than  of  yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the  wish  of  Gratian  to 
bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue;  but,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the 
supreme  rank,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of  his 
ministers  and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh,  with  an 
impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and  defects  ;  and,  whilst 
he  checked  the  rash  confidence  of  ambition,  he  distrusted 
the  cautious  wisdom  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As 
each  moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the  East,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  times  would  not  allow  a  tedious  debate.  The 
choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in  favor  of  an  exile, 
whose  father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suffered,  under 
the  sanction  of  his  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious 
death.  The  great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history, 
and  dear  to  the  Catholic  church, ^°^  was  summoned  to  the 

i'*A  life  of  Theodosius  tlie  Great  was  composed  in  the  last  century  (Paris, 
1679,  in  4to.;  1680,  in  l2nio.),  to  inilame  the  mind  of  the  young  Dauphin  w.th 
Catholic  zeal.  The  author,  Flechier,  afterwards  bishop  of  Kismes,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated preacher  ;  and  his  histoi-y  is  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit  eloquence  ; 
but  he  takes  his  learning  from  Baronius,  and.  his  principles  from  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Auguslin. 
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Imperial  court,  which  had  gradually  retreated  from  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace  to  the  more  secure  station  of  Sirmium.  Five 
months  after  tlie  death  of  Valens,  the  emperor  Gratian  pro- 
duced before  the  assembled  troo})s  his  colleague  and  their 
master;  who,  after  a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance, 
Avas  compelled  to  acce])t,  amidst  the  general  acchimations, 
the  diadem,  the  purple,  and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus.^^^ 
Tlie  provincesof  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  over  which  Valcr^s 
had  reigned,  were  resigned  to  the  administration  of  the  new 
emperor ;  but,  as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with  tlie  conduct 
of  the  Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian  praefe(?ture  was  dismem- 
bered ;  and  the  two  great  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia 
were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern  empire.^*^® 

The  same  province,  and  perhaps  the  same  city,'*^"  which 
had  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the 
talents  of  Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of  another  family 
of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age,  possessed,  near 
fourscore  years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.^*^^  They 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  municipal  honors  by  the 
active  spirit  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  a  general,  whose 
exploits  in  Britain  and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most 
splendid  parts  of  the  annals  of  Valentinian.  The  son  of  that 
general,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Theodosius,  was 
educated  by  skilful  preceptors,  in  the  liberal  studies  of 
youth  ;  but  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender 
care  and  severe  discipline  of  his  father. ^^^  Under  the  stand- 
ard of  such  a  leader,  young  Theodosius  sought  glory  and 
knowledge,  in  the  most  distant  scenes  of  military  action  ; 
inured  his  constitution  to  the  difference  of  seasons  and 
climates ;  distinguished   his    valor   by    sea   and    land ;  and 

1^^  The  birth,  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius  are  marked  in  Pacatus 
(in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  10,  11,  12),  Theniistius  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  1«2),  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p. 
231),  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  34),  Sozonien  (1.  vii.  c.  2), 
Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  2),  Theodoret(l.  v,  c.  5),  Philostorgius  (1.  ix.  c.  1",  with  Gode- 
froy,  p.  390),  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  and  the  Clironicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and 
Maicellinus,  in  the  Tliesauriis  Temporuin  of  Scalig(  r.* 

IOC  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  71G,  &c. 

107  italica,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  liis  wounded  veterans  of  Italy. 
The  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  See  the  Hispauia  Illustrata  of  Nonius,  a  short,  though  valuable  trea- 
tise, c.  xvii.  pp.  64-G7. 

1^^  I  aj^ree  with  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  p.  72G)  in  suspecting  the 
royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  till  the  promotion  of  Theodosius  Even 
after  that  event,  the  silence  of  Pncatus  outweighs  the  venal  evidence  of  Them- 
istius,  Vi(  tor,  and  Claudian,  who  connect  the  faniily  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood 
of 'J"rajaii  and  Hadrian. 

'' '  I'aratus  compares,  and  consequently  prefers,  the  j'outh  of  Theodosius  to 
the  military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the  second  Africanus  ;  who, 
like  him,  had  served  under  their  fathers  (xii.  8). 


*  Add  a  hostile  fragment  of  Eunapius.    Mai,  p.  273,  in  Niebulir,  p.  78 — M. 
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observed  tlie  various  warfare  of  the  Scots,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Moors.  His  own  merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
conqueror  of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  com- 
mand ;  and,  in  tlie  station  of  Duke  of  Maesia,  he  vanquished 
an  army  of  Sarmatians;  saved  the  province;  deserved  tlie 
love  of  the  soldiers;  and  j)rovoked  the  envy  of  the  court.^^** 
His  rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the  disgrace  and 
execution  of  his  illustrious  father;  and  Theodosius  obtained, 
as  a  favor,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private  life  in  his 
native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and  temper- 
ate character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to 
this  new  situation.  His  time  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  town  and  country ;  the  spirit,  which  had 
animated  his  public  conduct,  was  shown  in  the  active  and 
affectionate  performance  of  every  social  duty ;  and  the 
diligence  of  the  soldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the 
improvement  of  his  ample  patrimony,^^^  which  lay  between 
Valladolid  and  Segovia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  district, 
still  famous  for  a  most  exquisite  breed  of  sheep."^  From 
the  innocent,  but  humble  labors  of  his  farm,  Theodosius  was 
transported,  in  less  than  four  months,  to  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  ;  and  the  whole  period  of  the  history  of  the 
world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  similar  example,  of  an  eleva- 
tion at  the  same  time  so  pure  and  so  honorable.  The 
princes  who  peaceably  inherit  the  sceptre  of  their  fathers, 
claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the  more  secure  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  the  merits  of  their  personal  characters. 
The  subjects,  who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular  state, 
acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may  have  raised 
themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of  genius  cr  virtue, 
above  the  heads  of  their  equals ;  but  their  virtue  is  seldom 
exempt  from  ambition  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  successful 
candidate  is  frequently  stained  by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy,  or 
civil  war.  Even  in  those  governments  Avhich  allow  the 
reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague  or  a  successor,  his 
partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the  blindest  pas- 
sions, is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy  object.     But  the 

^'0  Ammianiis  (xxix.  6)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior  Dux 
Maesia;,  prima  etiam  tuni  laiiugine  juvenis,  priuoeps  postea  perspe  tisf-imus. 
The  same  fact  is  attested  by  "Ihcmistius  and  Zosimus  ;  but  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c  5), 
who  adds  some  curious  circumstances,  strangely  .ipplies  it  to  the  time  of  the 
interregnum. 

•11  Pacatus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of  Theodosius  to  that 
of  Cincinnatus  ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choice,  the  other  of  poverty. 

'*-'  M.  D'Anville  (Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  25)  lias  fixed  the  situation  of 
Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Gallieia,  where  Zosimus  und  Idatius  ha.o 
placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony  of  Theodosius. 
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most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in- 
his  obscure  solitude  o^  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires,  or  even 
the  hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman  ;  and  the  name  of  the 
Exile  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine 
and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in 
the  Imperial  court.  During  the  season  of  prosperity,  he 
'had  been  neglected  ;  but,  in  the  public  distress,  his  superior 
merit  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  What  con- 
fidence must  have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since 
Gratian  could  trust,  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  for  the 
sake  of  the  republic,  the  murder  of  his  father !  What  ex- 
pectations must  have  been  forrned  of  his  abilities  to  encour- 
age the  hope,  that  a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the 
empire  of  the  East !  Theodosius  was  invested  with  the 
purple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the 
graceful  majesty  of  his  person,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
compare  with  the  pictures  and  medals  of  the  emperor 
Trajan;  whilst  intelligent  observers  discovered,  in  the 
qualities  of  his  heart  and  understanding,  a  more  important 
resemblance  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes. 
It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret,  that  I  must 
now  take  leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has 
composed  the  history  of  his  OAvn  times,  without  indulging 
the  prejudices  and  passions,  which  usually  affect  the  mind 
of  a  contemporary.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  terminates 
his  useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens,  rec- 
ommends the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to 
the  youthful  vigor  and  eloquence  of  the  rising  generation."* 
The  rising  generation  was  not  disposed  to  accept  his  advice, 
or  to  imitate  his  example  ;  "*  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign 
of  Theodosius,  we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial  nar- 
rative of  Zosimus  by  the  obscure  hints  of  fragments  and 
chronicles,  by  the  figurative  style  of  poetry  or  panegyric, 
and  by  the  precarious  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 

"3  Let  us  hear  Ammianus  himself.  Hfoc,  ut  miles  quondam  et  Grsecus,  a 
principatu  Caesaris  Nerva)  exorsus,  adnsque  Valentis  inteiitiim,  pro  virium 
explicavi  mensuia  :  opus  veritatem  professum  nunquam,  ut  arbitror,  scieiis, 
silentio  ausus  corrumpere  vel  mendacio.  Scribant  reliqua  potiores  astate,  doc- 
tiiui.s(iue  floientes.  Quos  id,  si  libuerit,  aggressuros,  protrudere  liiiguas  ad 
majores  moneo  stiles.  Ammiaii.  xxxi.  16.  The  lirst  thirteen  book?,  a  superticial 
epitome  of  two  h  indred  and  fifty-seven  j'ears,  are  now  lost :  the  last  eighteen, 
which  contain  no  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Btill  preserve  the  copious  and. 
authentic  history  of  his  own  times. 

1'*  Ammianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history 
in  the  Latin  language.  The  East,  in  the  next  century,  produced  some  rhetorical 
historians.  Zosimus,  Olympiodorus,  Malchns,  Candidus,  &c.  See  Vossius  de  Hi&- 
toricis  Gracis,  1.  ii.  c.  18,  de  Historicis  i^atinis,  1.  ii.  c.  io,  &c. 
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M^lio,  in  the  heat  of  religious  faction,  are  apt  to  despise  the 
profane  virtues  of  sincerity  and  moderation.  Conscious  of 
these  disadvantages,  which  will  continue  to  involve  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
]^ire,  I  shall  proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet 
I  may  boldly  pronounce,  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was 
never  revenged  by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theo- 
dosius  over  the  Barbarians :  and  the  expressive  silence  of 
his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  fabric 
of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been  reared  by  the  labors  of 
successive  ages,  could  not  be  overturned  by  the  misfortune 
of  a  single  day,  if  the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination  did 
not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the  calamity.  The  loss 
of  forty  thousand  Romans,  who  fell  in  the  plains  of  Hadri- 
anople, might  have  been  soon  recruited  in  the  populous  prov- 
inces of  the  East,  which  contained  so  many  millions  of  in- 
habitants. The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to  be  the 
cheapest,  and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature ;  and 
sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe  might  have 
been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving  centu- 
rions. If  the  Barbarians  were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and 
equipped  with  the  armor,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  tlie 
numerous  studs  of  Cappadocia.  and  Spain  Avould  have  sup- 
plied new  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of 
the  empire  were  plentifully  stored  with  magazines  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  arms  :  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  might  still 
have  yielded  an  ample  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
But  the  effects  which  were  produced  by  the  battle  of 
Pladrianople  on  the  minds  of  tlie  Barbarians  and  of  the 
Romans,  extended  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  latter,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  day.  A 
Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  declare,  with  insolent  moderation, 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued  with  slaughter;  but 
that  he  was  astonished  how  a  people,  who  fled  before  him 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  could  still  presume  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  their  treasures  and  provinces.-^^^  The  same  ter- 
rors which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the 
Gothic  tribes,  were  inspired,  by  the  formidable  name  of  the 
Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  em- 

^1''  Clirysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  344.  edit.  INIontfaucon.  I  have  verified  and  examined 
this  passage  :  but  1  should  never,  without  lli.i  aid  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Einp. 
torn.  V.  p.  l.")2),  have  detected  an  historical  anecdote,  in  a  stranjie  medley  of 
moral  and  mystic  exhortations,  addressed,  by  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  to  a  youug 
widow. 
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pire.^^^    If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  his  scattered  forces, 
had  led   them   into  the  field  to  encounter  a  victorious   en- 
emy, his  army  would  have  been  vanquished  by  tlieir  own 
fears;  and  liis  rashness  could  not  luive  been  excused  by  the 
chance  of  success.     But  the  great  Theodosius,  an   epithet 
whicli  ho  honorably  deserved  on  this   momentous   occasion, 
conducted  himself  as  the  firm  and  faithful  <2^uardian  of  the 
reijublic.     lie   fixed  his  head-quarters  at   Thessalonica,  the 
capital  of  the  Macedonian  diocese;  ^^'  from  whence  he  could 
watcli  the  irregular  motions  of  the  Barbarians,  and  direct 
the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  shores  of  the  Iladriatic.    The  fortifications 
and  garrisons    of   the    cities    were   strengthened ;  and   the 
troops,  among  wdiom   a  sense  of  order   and   discipline   was 
revived,  were  insensibly  emboldened  by  the  confidence  of 
their  own  safety.     From   these   secure   stations,  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  Barbarians,  who 
infested  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  as  they  were  seldom 
allowed  to  engage,  without  some  decisive  superiority,  either 
of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enterprises  were,  for  the  most 
part,  successful ;  and  they   were  soon  convinced,  by  their 
own  experience,  of  the  possibility  of  vanquishing  their  in- 
vincible enemies.     The  detachments  of  these  separate  gar- 
risons were  gradually  united   into  small   armies,  the  same 
cautious  measures  were  pursued,  according  to  an  extensive 
and  well-concerted  plan  of  operations  ;  the  events  of  each 
day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the 
artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the  most 
favorable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  war,  contributed  to 
subdue  the  pride    of   the    Barbarians,  and  to  animate  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  his  subjects.     If,  instead  of  this  faint 
and  imperfect  outline,  we  could  accurately  represent  the 
counsels  and  actions  of  Theodosius,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  his  consummate  skill 
would  deserve  the  applause  of  every  military  reader.     The 
republic  had  formerly  been  saved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius  ; 
and,  while  the  splendid  trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of 
Zama,  attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps  and  marches 
of  the  dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania,  may  claim   a 
juster  proportion  of  the  solid  and  independent  fame,  which 
the  general  is  not  compelled  to  share,  either  with  fortune 

"6  Eunapius.  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21. 

1"  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws.    Codex  Theodos.  torn.  i.    Prole- 
gonien.  pp.  xcix.-civ. 

Vol.  1L— 34. 
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or  with  his  troops.  Sucli  was  likewise  tlie  merit  of  Tlico^ 
dosius;  and  the  infirmities  of  liis  body,  which  most  unsea- 
sonably languished  under  a  long  and  dancrerous  disease, 
could  not  oppress  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  or  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  public  service."^ 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the   Roman  provinces  ^'^ 
was  the  work  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valor  :  the  pru- 
dence of  Theodosius  was  seconded  by   fortune  :    and  the 
emperor  never  failed  to  seize,  and  to  imjn'ove,  every  favor- 
able circumstance.     As  long  as  the  superior  genius  of  Friti- 
gern  preserved  the  union,  and  directed   the  motions  of  the 
Barbarians,  their  power  was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest 
of  a  great  empire.     The  death  of  that  hero,  the  predecessor 
and  master  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  relieved  an   impatient 
multitude  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  discipline  and  discre- 
tion.     The   Barbarians,  who  liad   been    restrained  bv   his 
authority,    abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates  of   their 
passions ;    and    their    ])assions    were    seldom    uniform     or 
consistent.     An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken  into  many 
disorderly  bands  of  savage  robbers;  and   their  blind   and 
irregular  fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to  themselves,  than  to 
their  enemies.     Their  mischievous  disposition  was  shown  in 
the  destruction  of  every  object  which  they  wanted  strength 
to  remove,  or  taste   to   enjoy;  and  they  often   consumed, 
with  improvident  rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  granaries,  Avhicli 
soon  afterwards  became  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence. 
A  spirit  of  discord  arose  among  the  inde])endent  tribes  and 
nations,  which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose 
and  voluntary  alliance.     The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the 
Alani  would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths  ;  who 
were  not  disposed  to  use  with  moderation  the  advantages 
of  their  fortune;  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and 
the  Visigoths  could  not  long  be  suspended  ;  and  the  haughty 
chiefs  still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which  they 
had  reciprocally  offered,  or  sustained,  while  the  nation  was 
seated  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.     The  progress 
of  domestic  faction  abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of 
national   animosity;  and    the  ofhcers  of  Theodosius  were 

"8  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness,  and  long  repose,  of  Theodosius.  at  Thes- 
salonica  :  Zosinius,  to  diniiui!>h  his  glory;  Jornandes,  to  favor  the  Goths;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  introduce  his  baptism, 

"'•'  Compare  Themistius  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  181)  witli  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  2r!2),  Jornan- 
des  (c.  xxvii.  p.  649),  and  the  prolix  Connnentary  of  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peii- 
ples,  &c.,  torn.  vi.  pp.  477-552).  The  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Marcellinus 
allude,  in  general  terms,  to  magna  certamiiia,  mayna  muUaque  proilia.  The  two 
epithets  are  not  easily  reconciled. 
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instructed  to  purchase,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promises,  the 
retreat  or  service  of  the  discontented  ])arty.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Modar,  a  prince  of  tlie  royal  blood  of  the  Aniali, 
gave  a  bold  and  faithful  champion  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 
The  illustrious  deserter  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master- 
general,  with  an  important  command  ;  surprised  an  army  of 
his  countrymen,  Avho  were  immersed  in  wine  and  sleej) ; 
and,  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of  the  astonished  Goths,  returned 
witli  immense  spoil,  and  four  thousand  Avagons,  to  the 
Imperial  camp.^^^  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  politician,  the 
most  different  means  may  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
same  ends  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  emj/ire,  which  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was  accomplished  by  the  reunion, 
of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who  had  been  a  ])atient 
spectator  of  these  extraordinary  events,  was  at  length  driven, 
by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods 
of  Caucaland.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  pass  the  Danube  ; 
and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigern, 
who  had  already  felt  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  acknowledge  for  their  king  a  Gothic 
Judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose  abilities  they 
had  frequently  experienced.  But  age  had  chilled  the  dar- 
ing, spirit  of  Athanaric;  and,  instead  of  leading  his  people 
to  the  field  of  battle  and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to  tlie 
fair  proposal  of  an  honorable  and  advantageous  treaty. 
Theodosius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  merit  and  power 
of  his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  entertained  him 
in  the  Imperial  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and 
the  magnificence  of  a  monarch.  "  The  Barbarian  prince 
observed,  with  curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which 
attracted  his  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere 
and  ])assionate  exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now  behold  (said 
he)  what  I  never  could  believe,  the  glories  of  this  stupendous 
capital !  And  as  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and  he 
admired,  the  commanding  situation  of  the  city,  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious 
harbor,  crowded  with  innumerable  vessels,  the  perpetual  con- 
course of  distant  nations,  and  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
troops.  Indeed  (continued  Athanaric),  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  is  a  god  upon  earth  ;  and  the  presumptuous  man, 
who  dares  to  lift  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own 

120  Zosimus  (1.  Iv.  p.  232)  styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  name  which  the  more  recent 
Greeks  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  the  Goths. 
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blood."  ^'^^  The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
S2>lendid  and  honorable  reception  ;  and,  as  temperance  Avas 
not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may  justly  be  suspected,  that 
his  mortal  disease  was  contracted  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
the  Imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy  of  Theodosius  de- 
rived more  solid  benefit  from  the  deatli,  than  he  could  have 
expected  from  the  most  faithful  services,  of  his  ally.  The 
funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed  with  solemn  rites  in  the 
capital  of  the  East ;  a  stately  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory ;  and  his  whole  army,  won  by  the  liberal  courtesy, 
and  decent  grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted  under  the  standard 
of  the  Roman  emj^ire.^^^  The  submission  of  so  great  a  body 
of  the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force  of  reason,  and  of 
corruption,  became  every  day  more  powerful  and  more  ex- 
tensive. Each  independent  cliieftain  hastened  to  obtain  a 
separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension  that  an  obstinate 
delay  might  expose  him^  alone  and  unprotected,  to  the 
revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror.  The  general,  or 
rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Gotlis,  may  be  dated 
four  years,  one  mouth,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens.^^^ 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostrogoths, 
by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose 
restless  spirit  had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of 
rapine  and  glory.  Their  destructive  course  was  pointed 
towards  the  West ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
obscure  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures. 
The  Ostrogoths  impelled  several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the 
provinces  of  Gaul ;  concluded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor  Gratian  ;  advanced  into  the  unknown 
countries  of  the  North  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
four  years,  returned,  with  accumulated  force,  to  the  banks 

121  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  JornaiTdes, 
or  the  author  whom  he  transcribed.  Kegiam  urbeni  iugressiis  est,  miransiue, 
En,  iuquit.  cerno  quod  sape  incredulus  audiebuni,  faniaiii  videlicet  taiita'  urbis. 
Et  hue  illuc  oculos  volvens,  nunc  situni  urbis,  conni.eatunique  naviinn,  nunc 
moenia  clara  prospectans.  uiiiatur  ;  populosque  diversarum  gentium,  quasi  lonte 
in  uno  e  diversis  parlibus  scaturiente  unda,  sic  qiioqne  inilitein  ortlinatuni 
aspieiens  ;  Deus,  infjuit,  sine  dubio  est  terrenus  Iniperator,  etquis-quis  adversus 
euni  manum  moverit,  ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  exislit.  JornandoB  (c.  xxviii.  p. 
650)  proceeds  to  mention  his  death  and  funeral. 

'-•■i  Jornandes,  c,  xxviii.  p.  CHO.  Even  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  24G)  is  compelled  to 
approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  so  honorable  to  himself,  and  so  benehcial 
to  the  public, 

123  The  short,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the  Fasii  of  Idatius  (Cliron.  Scaliger.  p. 
52)  are  stained  with  comemponviy  passion.  The  fourLeenth  oration  of  Themia- 
tiuB  is  a  compliment  to  Peace,  and  the  consul  Saturninus  (^A.  D.  3b3). 
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of  the  Lower  Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited  with 
the  fiercest  warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia;  and  the 
sohliers,  or  at  least  tlie  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer 
recognized  the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former  ene- 
mies.^^*  The  general  who  commanded  the  military  and 
naval  powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived  that 
liis  superiority  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  the  Barbarians,  awed  by  the  presence  of  his 
fleet  and  legions,  would  probably  defer  the  passage  of  the 
river  till  the  approaching  winter.  The  dexterity  of  the 
si)ies,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Gothic  camp,  allured  the  Bar- 
barians into  a  fatal  snare.  They  were  i)ersuaded  that,  by 
a  bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise,  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleei)ing  army  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked  in  a  fleet  of 
three  thousand  canoes.^-''  The  bravest  of  the  Ostrogoths  led 
the  van;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the  remainder  of  their 
subjects  and  soldiers  ;  and  the  women  and  children  securely 
followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights  without  a  moon  had 
been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their  design  ;  and  they  had 
f>lmost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
firm  confidence  that  they  should  find  an  easy  landing  and 
an  unguarded  camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  Barbarians 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle  ;  a  triple 
line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each  other,  and  which 
formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  river.  While  they  struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the 
unequal  conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
irresistible  attack  of  the  fleet  of  galleys,  which  was  urged 
down  the  stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the 
tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war  broke, 
and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  rude  and  feeble  canoes  of  the 
Barbarians:  their  valor  was  ineffectual;  and  Alatheus,  the 
king,  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  j)erished  with  his  bravest 
troo])s,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  waves 
of  the  Danube.  The  last  division  of  this  unfortunate  fleet 
might  regain  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  distress  and  dis- 
order   of    the    multitude  rendered    them    alike    incapable, 

'24     E^i'O?  TO  IkvOlkow  natjiv  ayvoidrov.      Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  252. 

125  I  am  justilied,  by  reason  ami  example,  in  applying  tliis  Indian  name  to  the 
liovo^vKa  of  the  Barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  boat. 
irAijOei  ixovo^vKuii'  £;^^t^aa•a^'re?.     Zosinnis,  1.  iv.  p.  25.';. 

Ausi  Dainibium  quondam  tranare  Grutluusgi 
In  lintres  fregere  nennis  :  terinille  riiebant 
Per  liuviinn  plenai  cuneis  immanibus  alni. 

Claudian,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  623. 
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eitlier  of  action  or  counsel  ;  and  they  soon  implored  the 
clemency  of  the  Adctorious  enemy.  On  tliis  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the  ].as- 
sions  and  prejudices  of  the  Avriters  of  tlie  age  of  Theodosius. 
The  partial  and  malignant  historian,  who  misrepresents 
every  action  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  emperor  did  not 
appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  valor  and  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  Pro- 
motus.^^*^  The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court 
of  Honorius,  the  glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes 
the  victory  to  the  ]>ersonal  prowess  of  Theodosius  ;  and 
almost  insinuates,  that  tlie  kin<:>-  of  the  Ostro2:oths  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  the  emperor.^-^  The  truth  of  history 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  a  just  medium  between  these 
extreme  and  contradictory  assertions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the 
Goths,  ascertained  their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  obli- 
gations, would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his 
successors.  The  series  of  their  history  has  imperfectly  pre- 
served the  spirit  and  substance  of  this  singular  agreement.-'-'^ 
The  ravages  of  war  and  tyranny  had  provided  many  large 
tracts  of  fertile  but  uncultivated  land  for  the  use  of  those 
Barbarians  who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
A  numerous  colony  of  the  Visigoths  was  seated  in  Tlirace  ; 
the  remains  of  the  Ostrocroths  were  planted  in  Phrvcfia  and 
Lydia ;  their  immediate  wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  corn  and  cattle ;  and  their  future  industry  was 
encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  tribute,  during  a  certain 
term  of  years.  The  Barbarians  would  have  deserved  to  feel 
the  cruel  and  perfidious  policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  if  they 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  dispersed  througli  the  prov- 
inces. They  required,  and  they  obtained,  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  villages  and  districts  assigned  for  their  residence  ; 
they  still  cherished  and  propagated  their  native    manners 

120  Zosimus  1.  iv.  pp.  252-255.  He  too  frequently  betrays  liis  poverty  of  judg- 
ment, by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with  trifling  and  incredible 
circumstances. 

i2f  Odothaei  Regis  opima 

Ketulit- Ver.  '^-".2, 

The  opima  were  the  spoils  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  "in  from  the  king, 
or  general,  of  tlie  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hands  :  and  no  more 
than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in  the  victorious  ages  of  Rome. 

128  See  Tliemistius,  Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  152)  mentions 
the  Phrygian  colony  : — 

Ostrogothis  colitur  mistisque  Gruthungis 

Phryx  ager 

and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  I.ydia,  the  Pactolus,  and  ITormus. 
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and  language  ;  asserted,  in  the  bosom  of  despotism,  the  free- 
dom of  their  domestic  government ;  and  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  emperor,  without  submitting  to  the  in- 
ferior jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  Rome. 
The  hereditary  cliiefs  of  the  tribes  and  families  were  still 
permitted  to  command  their  followers  in  peace  and  war ; 
but  the  royal  dignity  was  abolished  ;  and  the  generals  of  the 
Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
emperor.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths  was  maintained 
for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  empire  of  the  East ;  and 
those  haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Foexlerati^  or 
allies,  were  distinguished  by  their  gold  collars,  liberal  pay, 
and  licentious  privileges.  Their  native  courage  was  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  discipline  ; 
and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the 
doubtful  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  the  last  sparks  of  the 
military  flame  were  finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the 
Romans. ^'-^^  Theodosius  had  the  address  to  persuade'his  allies, 
that  the  conditions  of  jieace,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the  voluntary  expres- 
sions of  his  sincere  friendship  for  the  Gothic  nation. ^^"^  A 
different  mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  opposed  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people;  who  loudly  censured  these 
shameful  and  dangerous  concessions. -^^^  The  calamities  of 
the  war"  were  painted  in  the  most  lively  colors ;  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security, 
were  diliijentlv  exaoi:2:erated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius 
could  affirm,  with  some  appearance  of  truth  and  reason, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes, 
who  were  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss  of  their  native 
country;  and  that  the  exluiusted  provinces  would  be  revived 
by  a  fresli  supply  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen.  The  Bar- 
barians still  wore  an  angry  and  hostile  aspect ;  but  the 
experience  of  past  times  might  encourage  the  hope,  that 
they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience ; 

120  (V)tTnpare  Jornainles  (c.  xx.  27),  who  marks  the  condition  and  number  of 
the  Gotiiic  luvthrati,  witli  Zosinius  (1.  iv.  p.  25.^),  who  mentions  Iheir  golden  col- 
lars ;  an<l  Pacatus  (in  Panej.'yr.  Vet.  xii.  uT),  who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish 
joy,  their  bravery  and  discipline. 

10  Amator  pacis  gencrisqnc  Gotliorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  Cothic 
historian  (c.  xxix.),  who  i-epri^sen(s  his  nation  as  innocent,  peaceable  men,  slow  to 
anger,  and  patient  of  injiiiies.  According  to  I^ivy,  the  Komans  conquered  the 
world  in  their  own  defence. 

^'"^  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus  (always  discontented  with  the 
Chris'ian  reigns'),  see  the  grave  representations  which  iSynesius  addresses  1o  the 
emperor  Arcadins  (de  liegno,  pp.  25,  26,  edit.  I'etav.)  The  philosoiiln<r  bisho|)  of 
C;yrene  was  near  enou^di  1<>  judge  ;  and  he  was  siifticiently  removed  fronj  the 
temptation  of  fear  or  flattery." 
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that  their  manners  would  be  polished  by  time,  education,' 
and  the  influence  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  their  posterity 
would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
people.^^ 

]Srotwithstanding  these  specious  arguments,  and  these 
sanguine  expectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every  disceniing 
eye,  that  the  Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and 
might  soon  become  the  conquerors,  of  tlie  Roman  empire. 
Their  rude  and  insolent  behavior  expressed  their  contempt 
of  tlie  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  tliey  insulted  with  im- 
punity.^^^  To  the  zeal  and  valor  of  the  Barbarians  Theodo- 
sius  was  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms  :  but  their 
assistance  was  precarious  ;  and  they  were  sometimes  seduced, 
by  a  treacherous  and  inconstant  disposition,  to  abandon  his 
standard,  at  the  moment  Avhen  their  service  was  the  most 
essential.  During  the  civil  Avar  against  3Iaximus,  a  great 
number  of  Gothic  deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of 
Macedonia,  Avasted  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged  the 
intrepid  monarch  to  expose  his  person,  and  exert  his  poAver, 
to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of  rebellion.^^^  The  public  ap- 
prehensions Avere  fortified  by  the  strong  suspicion,  that  these 
tumults  Avere  not  the  effect  of  accidental  passion,  but  the 
result  of  deep  and  premeditated  design.  It  Avas  generally 
belicA^ed,  that  the  Goths  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  Avith 
a  hostile  and  insidious  spirit ;  and  that  their  chiefs  had  pre- 
viously bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  and  secret  oath, 
ncA'er  to  keep  faith  Avith  the  Romans  ;  to  maintain  the  fair- 
est shoAv  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  and  to  Avatch  the  faA'ora- 
ble  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of  revenge.  But,  as 
the  minds  of  the  Barbarians  Avere  not  insensible  to  the 
poAver  of  gratitude,  seA'eral  of  the  Gothic  leaders  sincerely 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  tlie  empire,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  emperor ;  the  Avhole  nation  Avas  insensibly 
divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much  sophistry  Avas 
employed  in  con\'ersation  and  dispute,  to  compare  the  obli- 
gations of  their  first,  and  second,  engagements.     The  Goths, 

132  Themistius  (Orat.  xvi.  pp.  211,  212)  composes  an  elaborate  and  rational 
apologj',  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  puerilities  of  Greek  rlieti>ric. 
Orpheus  could  only  charm  the  wild  be;i8ts  of  Thrace  ;  but  Thtcxlosius  enchanted 
the  men  and  women,  whose  predecessors  in  the  same  country  had  torn  Orpheus 
in  pieces,  &c. 

^■*^  (Jonstantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowan<>e  of  broad, 
to  expiate  the  murder  of  Ji  Gothic  soldier  :  KH'oi/irts  id  ^kvOlkov,  was  the  guilt  of 
the  people.     Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  394,  edit.  Morel, 

'^<  Zopimns,  1.  iv.  pp.  'lCu-21\.  He  tells  a  lon<j:  and  ridieilous  story  of  the  ad- 
Tenturous  {)rinee,  wbo  roved  the  country  with  only  tive  horsemen,  of  a  spy  whom 
they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  in  an  old  woman's  cottage,  &c. 
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who  considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  justice, 
and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fravittn,  a 
valiant  and  honorable  youth,  distinguished  above  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen  by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  liber- 
ality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social  life. 
But  the  more  numerous  faction  adhered  to  the  fierce  and 
faithless  Priulf,^  who  inflamed  the  ])assions,  and  asserted 
the  independence,  of  his  warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the 
solemn  festivals,  when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited 
to  the  Imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine, 
till  they  forgot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion  and  respect, 
and  betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius,  the  fatal  secret 
of  their  domestic  disputes.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  the 
reluctant  witness  of  this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissem- 
bled his  fears  and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the  tumult- 
uous assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the 
insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  the  palace  might 
have  been  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him; 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet.  Their 
companions  flew  to  arms;  and  the  faithful  champion  of 
Rome  would  have  been  oppressed  by  superior  numbers,  if 
he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  seasonable  interposition  of 
the  Imperial  guards. ^^^  Such  were  the  scenes  of  Barbaric 
rage,  which  disgraced  the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman 
emperor ;  and,  as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  firm  and  temperate  character  of  Theodosius, 
the  public  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  the  life  and  abilities 
of  a  single  man.^^® 

135  Compare  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  pp.  21,  22)  with  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p. 
279).  The  diirere)ice  of  circumstances  and  names  must  undoubtedly  be  applied 
to  the  same  story.  Fravitta,  or  Travitta,  was  afterwards  consul  (A.  I).  401),  and 
still  continued  his  faithful  services  to  the  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  (Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  467). 

i'6  I,es  Goths  ravagereut  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusqu'au  Bosphore  ;  extermin- 
erent  Valens  et  son  armee ;  et  ne  repasserent  le  Danube,  que  pour  abandonncr 
TafTreuse  solitude  qu'ils  avoient  faile  (CEuvres  dc  Montesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  47!). 
Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Komains,  c. 
xvii.)  The  president  Montesquieu,  seems  ignorant,  that  the  Goths,  after  the 
defeat  of  Valens,  never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  years 
says  Claudian  (de  Bello  Getico,  16G,  &c.,  A.  D.  404), 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  hiec  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  Istrum  Iransvecta  semel,  vestigia  fixit 
Threicio  funesta  solo 

the  error  is  inexcusable  ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  immediate  cause, 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empii-e  of  Rome. 


*  'EpiovA</)o?.     Eunapius. — M. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DEATH    OF    GRATIAX. RUIX    OF    ARIANISM. ST.    AMBROSE. 

FIRST    CIVIL    WAR     AGAINST    MAXIMUS. CHARACTER,    AD- 
MINISTRATION,   AND    PENANCE     OF     THEODOSIUS. DEATH 

OF  VALENTINIxV^N  II. SECOND    CIVIL  WAR    AGAINST  EUGE- 

NIUS. DEATH    OF    THEODOSIUS. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished  the 
twentieth  year  of  liis  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ]~)rinces.  His  gentle  and  amiable  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  private  friends,  the  graceful  affability  of  his  man- 
ners engaged  the  affection  of  the  people :  the  men  of  letters, 
wlio  enjoyed  the  liberality,  acknowledged  the  taste  and  elo- 
quence, of  their  sovereign  ;  his  valor  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  clergy  con- 
sidered the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and  most 
useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar  had  delivered 
the  West  from  a  formidable  invasion  ;  and  the  grateful  prov- 
inces of  the  East  ascribed  the  merits  of  Tbeodosius  to  the 
author  of  his  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian 
survived  those  memorable  events  only  four  or  five  years  ; 
but  lie  surviA'cd  his  reputation  ;  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim 
to  rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  Roman  world. 

Tlie  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct 
may  not  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  be- 
sieged the  son  of  Valentinian  from  his  infancy  ;  nor  to  tlie 
lieadstrong  passions  Avhich  that  gentle  youth  appears  to  liave 
escaped.  A  more  attentive  view  of  the  life  of  Gratian 
may  perhaps  suggest  the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment 
of  the  public  lio])es.  Ilis  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being 
the  hardy  productions  of  experience  and  adversity,  were 
the  premature  and  artificial  fruits  of  a  royal  education. 
The  anxious  tenderness  of  his  father  was  continually 
employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advantages,  which  he 
might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  he  himself  had 
been  deprived  of  them ;  and  the  most  skilful  masters  of 
every    science,    anvd    of    every    ai't,    had    labored    to    form 
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the  mind  and  body  of  the  young  prince.^  The  knowledge 
whicli  they  painfully  communicated  was  displayed  with 
ostentation,  and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and 
tractable  disposition  received  the  fair  im])ressicm  of  their 
judicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason.  His  preceptors 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  ministers  of 
state  :  "^  and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled  their  secret  authority, 
he  seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with  proj^riety,  and  witli 
judgment,  on  the  most  im])ortant  occasions  of  liis  life  and 
reio;n.  But  the  influence  of  this  elaborate  instruction  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors, 
who  so  accurately  guided  the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil, 
could  not  infuse  into  his  feeble  and  indolent  character  the 
vijjorous  and  independent  principle  of  action  which  renders 
the  laborious  pursuit  of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the 
happiness,  and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.  As 
soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those  faithful  coun- 
sellors from  the  throne,  the  emperor  of  the  West  insensibly 
descended  to  the  level  of  his  natural  genius  ;  abandoned  the 
reins  of  government  to  the  ambitious  hands  which  were 
stretched  forwards  to  grasp  them  ;  and  amused  his  leisure 
with  the  most  frivolous  gratifications.  A  public  sale  of  fa- 
A'or  and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the  court  and  in 
the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his  power,  whose 
merit  it  was  made  sacrilege  to  question.^  Tlie  conscience 
of  the  credulous  prince  Avas  directed  by  saints  and  bishops  ;  * 
who  procured  an  Imperial  edict  to  punish,  as  a  cai)ital 
offence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the  ignorance,  of 
the  divine  law.^  Among  the  various  arts  Avhich  had  ex- 
ercised the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  ap])lied  himself,  witli 
singular  inclination  and  success,  to  manage  the  horse,  to 

1  Valentinian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religion  of  his  son  ;  since  he  entrusted 
the  education  of  Gratian  to  Ausonius,  a  professed  J'ajjan.  (Mem.  de  rAcadf''niio 
des  Inscriptions,  toni.  xv.  pp.  125-lu8.  The  i^oetical  lame  of  Ausonius  condenma 
the  taste  of  his  age. 

2  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  the  Prnetorian  pra^fecture  of  Italy 
(A.  D.  377),  and  of  Gaul  (A.  1).  378)  ;  and  was  at  l^Migth  invested  with  tlie  coiisul- 
hhip  (A.  D.  379).  He  expressed  his  gratitude  iu  a  servile  and  insipid  pie<M!  of 
flattery  (Actio  Gratiarum,  pp.  G99-73G);  which  has  survived  more  worthy  produc- 
tions. 

3  Disputare  de  principali  judicio  non  oportet.  Sacrilegii  enim  instnr  est  duhi- 
tare,  an  is  dignus  sit^  quem  elegerit  imperator.  Codex  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxix. 
leg.  3.  This  convenient  law  was  revived  and  promulgated,  after  the  death  of 
Gratian,  hy  the  feeble  court  of  Milan. 

*  Ambrose  composed  for  his  instruction,  a  theological  treatise  on  the  failh  of 
the  Trinity  ;  and  Tillemont  (Ill-t.  d'-s  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  pp.  158,  109),  ascribes 
to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  (iralian's  intolerant  laws. 

5  Qui  divinoe  legis  sanctitateni  neseiendo  omittunt,  aut  neglipendo  yiolant,  et 
olfendunt,  sacrilegium  committunt.  Codex  fJustinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxi.x.  leg.  1. 
Theodosius  indeed  may  claim  his  share  i:i  the  merit  of  this  comprehensive  law. 
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draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin;  and  these  qualifi- 
cations, which  might  be  useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted 
to  the  viler  purposes  of  hunting.  Large  j^arks  were  enclosed 
for  the  Imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with 
every  species  of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the 
duties,  and  even  the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume  whole 
days  in  the  vain  display  of  his  dexterity  and  boldness  in  the 
chase.  The  pride  and  wish  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  excel 
in  an  art,  in  which  he  might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his 
slaves,  reminded  the  numerous  spectators  of  the  examjiles 
of  Kero  and  Commodus ;  but  the  chaste  and  tem])erate 
Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their  monstrous  A'ices ;  and  his 
hands  were  stained  only  with  the  blood  of  animals.^  The 
behavior  of  Gratian,  which  degraded  his  character  in  'the 
eyes  of  mankind,  could  not  have  disturbed  the  security  of 
his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been  provoked  to  resent  tlieir 
peculiar  injuries.  As  long  as  the  young  emperor  was  guided 
by  the  instructions  of  his  masters,  he  professed  himself  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  the  soldiers;  many  of  his  hours  were 
spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp ;  and  the 
health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honors,  of  his  faithful 
troops,  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  attentive  concern. 
But,  after  Gratian  more  freely  indulged  his  prevailing  taste 
for  hunting  and  shooting,  he  naturally  connected  himself 
with  the  most  dexterous  ministers  of  his  favorite  amusement. 
A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the  military  and 
domestic  service  of  the  palace ;  and  the  admirable  skill, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  display  in  the  unbounded 
plains  of  Scythia,  was  exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre, 
in  the  parks  and  enclosures  of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the 
talents  and  customs  of  these  favorite  guards,  to  whom  alone 
he  intrusted  the  defence  of  his  ])erson  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant 
to  insult  the  public  opinion,  he  frequently  showed  himself  to 
the  soldiers  and  people,  with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long 
bow,  the  sounding  quiver,  and  the  fur  garments  of  a  Scyth- 
ian warrior.  The  unworthy  spectacle  of  a  Roman  prince, 
who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  manners  of  his  country, 
filled  the  minds  of  the  lecrions  with  s-rief   and   indignation.' 

6  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10)  and  the  younger  Victor  acknowledge  the  virtues  of 
Gratian  ;  and  accuse,  or  rather  lament,  his  degenerate  taste.  'J"he  odious  parallel 
of  Commodus  is  saved  by  "licet  incriientns  ; "  and  perhaps  Philostorgius  (1.  x. 
c.  10,  and  Godefroy,  p.  112)  had  guarded,  with  some  similar  reserve,  the  compari-" 
sou  ot  Nero. 

7  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  247)  and  the  younger  Victor  ascribe  the  revolution  to  the 
favor  of  the  Alani,  and  the  disc<)n'tent  of.  the  Eon  ai\  trooi)s.  Dnm  oxercitum 
negligeret,  et  paucos  ex  Alan.is,  qiu)s  ingenti  auro  ad  ee  transtulcrat,  anteferrct 
veteri  ac  llomano  militi. 
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Even  the  Germans,  so  strong  and  formidable  in  the  armies 
of  the  empire,  affected  to  disdain  the  strange  and  horrid 
appearance  of  the  savages  of  tlie  ISTorth,  who,  in  tlie  space  of 
a  few  years,  liad  wandered  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Volga  to 
those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud  and  licentious  murmur  was 
echoed  through  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  the  West  ;  and 
as  the  ni.l  1  indolence  of  Gratian  neglected  to  extinguish  the 
first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the  want  of  love  and  res])ect 
was  not  supplied  by  the  influence  of  fear.  But  the  subver- 
sion of  an  establislied  government  is  always  a  work  of  some 
real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difficulty ;  and  the  throne  of 
Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions  of  custom,  law, 
religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and  military 
l^owers,  which  had  been  established  by  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantine.  It  is  not  very  important  to  inquire  from  M'liat 
causes  the  revolt  of  Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is 
commonly  the  parent  of  disorder  ;  the  seeds  of  rebellion 
happened  to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more 
fruitful  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers;^  the  legions 
of  that  sequestered  island  had  been  long  famous  for  a  spirit 
of  presum])tion  and  arrogance ;  ^  and  the  nailie  of  Maximus 
was  proclaimed,  by  the  tumultuary,  but  unanimous  voice, 
both  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  provincials.  The  <^mpf^v,)i, 
or  the  rebel, — for  his  title  was  not  yet  ascertained  by  for- 
tune,— was  a  native  of  S])ain,  the  countryman,  the  fellow- 
soldier,  and  the  rival  of  Theodosius,  whose  elevation  he  had 
not  seen  without  some  emotions  of  envy  and  resentment : 
the  events  of  his  life  had  long  since  fixed  him  in  Britain  : 
and  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  find  some  evidence  for  the 
raai-riage,  which  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  with  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Caernarvonshire.-^^  But  this 
provincial  rank  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  state  of  exile 
and  obscurity ;  and  if  Maximus  had  obtained  any  civil  or 
military  office,  he  was  not  invested  with  the  authority 
either  of  governor  or  general.^^    His  abilities,  and  even   his 

8  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  is  a  memorable  expression  used  by 
Jerotn  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tortured  in  the  disputes  of  our 
national  auti  luaries.  The  revolutions  of  the  last  age  appeared  to  justify  the  im- 
age of  the  sublime  LJossuet,  "  cette  lie,  plus  orageuse  que  les  mers  qui  Teiivirou- 
uent." 

'•'  Zosimus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  rutv  aA.Aw;'  atravTOiV  irkeoi  avOa&ela  Ka'i 
^v/jiui  viKtoixeuov-:. 

'^>  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  be  seen  at  Caer-se- 
gont,  now  Caer-narvon.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  from  Rowland's 
Moiia  Ant5(|u;i.)  The  prudent  reader  may  not  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  such 
Welsh  evidence. 

"  Camden  (vol.  i.  introduct.  p.  ci.)  appoints  him  governor  of  Britain  ;  and  the 
father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his  blind  progeny.    Pacatua 
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integrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial  writers  of  the 
age;  and  tlie  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicuous  that 
could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favor  of  the  vancjuislied 
enemy  of  Theodosius.  The  discontent  of  Maximus  mi2:ht 
incline  him  to  censure  tlie  conduct  of  his  sovereiixn,  and  to 
encourage,  perhaps,  without  any  views  of  ambition,  the 
murmurs  of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  lie 
artfully,  or  modestly,  refused  to  ascend  the  throne;  and 
some  credit  appears  to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive 
declaration,  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous 
present  of  the  Imperial  purple. ^^ 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  em])ire  ; 
and  from  the  moment  that  ]\Iaximus  had  violated  his  al- 
legiance to  his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign, 
or  even  to  live,  if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambition  witliin 
the  narrow  limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly  and  wisely  resolved 
to  prevent  the  designs  of  Gratian  ;  the  youth  of  the  island 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet 
and  army,  which  were  long  afterwards  reme^iibered,  as  the 
emigration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  nation.^^ 
The  emperor,  in  his  peaceful  residence  of  Paris,  was  alarmed 
by  their  hojstile  approach ;  and  the  darts  which  he  idly 
wasted  on  lions  and  bears,  might  have  been  employed 
more  honorably  against  the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts 
announced  his  degenerate  spirit  and  desperate  situation  ; 
and  deprived  him  of  the  resources,  which  he  still  might 
have  found,  in  the  support  of  his  subjects  and  allies. 
The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march 
of  Maximus,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal  acclama- 
tions ;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred  from 
the  people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  station  more 
immediately  attached  them  to  the  service  of  the  palace, 
abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was 

and  Zosimus  had  taken  some  pr.ins  to  prevent  this  error,  or  fable  ;  and  I  shall 
protect  myself  by  their  decisive  testimonies,  Regali  habiiil  eruhm  suum,  illi 
exnles  orbis  induerunt  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  23),  and  the  Greek  historian  stillless 

equivocally  avT'o<i  (IMaximus)  6e  ovSe  ei?  cipx^''  evnixov  ervxe  ~poe\Ouii'.  (1.  iv.  p. 
248.) 

1-  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Orosius,  1.  vii-  c.  ?A,  p.  556.  They  both  ac- 
knowledge (Sulpicius  had  been  his  subject)  his  innocence  and  merit.  It  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  Maximus  should  be  less  favorably  treated  by  Zosimus,  the 
partial  adversary  of  his  rival. 

»J  Archbishop  Usher  (Antiquat.  Britan.  Ecoles.  pp.  107,  10-^)  has  diligently  col- 
lected the  legtMuis  of  the  island,  and  the  conlinent.  The  whole  emigration  con- 
sisted of  .'^.0.000  soldiers,  aiui  100.000  plebeians,  who  settled  in  Bretagne.  Their 
destined  brides,  St.  Ursula  with  11.000  noble,  and  G0,000  plebeian  virgins,  mistoc  k 
their  way  ;  landed  at  Cologne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Huns. 
But  the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honors  ;  and  what  is 
etill  harder,  Johu  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  the  children  of  these  Britisb 
virgins. 
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displayed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor  of 
the  West  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only  three 
hundred  horse  ;  and,  in  the  cities  along  the  road,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  refuge,  or  at  least  a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by 
cruel  experience,  that  every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfor- 
tunate. Yet  lie  might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the 
dominions  of  hS  brother  ;  and  soon  have  returned  witli  the 
forces  of  Italy  and  the  East;  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself 
to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the 
Lyonnese  province.  Gratian  was  amused  by  protestations 
of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes  of  a  support,  which  could 
not  be  effectual ;  till  the  arrival  of  Andragathius,  the  gen- 
eral of  the  cavalry  of  Maxim  us,  put  an  end  to  his  suspense. 
That  resolute  ofiicer  executed,  without  remorse,  the  orders 
or  the  intentions  of  the  usurper.  Gratian,  as  he  rose  from 
supper,  Avas  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  assassin :  and 
his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing  entreaties  of 
his  brother  Valentinian."  The  death  of  the  emperor  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mellobaudes,  the  king 
of  the  Franks  ;  who  maintained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
the  ambiguous  reputation,  which  is  the  just  recompense  of 
obscure  and  subtle  policy.^^  These  executions  might  be 
necessary  to  the  public  safety  :  but  the  successful  usurper, 
whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  provinces  of  the 
West,  had  the  merit,  and  the  satisfaction,  of  boasting,  that, 
except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance  of  war,  his 
triumph  was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans.'^ 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that   it  w^ould  have  been  impossible  for  Theodo- 

^*  Zosinms  (1.  iv,  pp.  248,  240)  has  transported  the  death  of  Gratian  from 
Lugdunum  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to  Siiigitlunuin  iu  Ma'sia.  Some  hints  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Chronicles  ;  some  lie-i  may  be  detected  in  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  13) 
and  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  11).  Ambrose  is  our  most  authentic  evidence  (torn.  i.  Enarrat. 
in  Psalm  Ixi.  p.  961,  torn.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  888,  &c.,  and  de  Obitu  Valentiniau 
Consolat.  No.  28,  p.  1182.) 

ij  Pacatus(xii.  28)  celebrates  his  fidelity;  while  his  treachery  is  marked  in 
Prosper's  Chronicle,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratian  .*  Ambrose,  who  lias 
occasion  to  exculpate  himself,  only  condemns  the  death  of  Vallio,  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Gratian  (tom.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  891,  edit.  Benedict.! 

i**  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversariis  nisi  in  acie  occubuisse.  Sulp.  Sev- 
erus  in  Vit.  B.  ]\Iartin,  c.  23.'  The  orator  of  Theodosius  bestows  ruluctant,  and 
therefore  weighty,  i)raise  on  his  clemency.  Si  cui  ille,  pro  ceteris  sceleribus 
Buis,  minus  crinlells  f  uisse  videtur  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  28.) 


*  Le  Beau  contests  the  reading  in  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  upon  which  this 
charge  rests.     Le  Beau,  iv.  232. — M. 

t  According  to  Pacatus,  the  Count  Vallio,  who  commanded  the  army,  was  car- 
ried to  Chalons  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  but  Maximus,  dreading  the  imputation  of 
cruelty,  caused  him  to  be  secretly  strangled  by  his  Bretons.  Macedonius  also, 
master  of  the  offices,  suffered  the  death  which  he  merited.  Le  Beau,  iv.  244. 
— M. 
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sius  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his  benefactor,  before  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death.  During  the 
season  of  sincere  grief,  or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  Eastern 
emperor  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal 
chamberlain  of  Maximus;  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  for  an  office  wliich  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs, 
announced  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  xlie  gravity  and 
temperance  of  the  British  usurper.  The  ambassador  conde- 
scended to  justify,  or  excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  master;  and 
to  protest,  in  specious  language,  that  the  murder  of  Gratian 
had  been  perpetrated,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by 
the  precipitate  zeal  of  the  soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in  a 
firm  and  equal  tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of 
peace,  or  war.  The  speech  of  the  ambassador  concluded 
with  a  spirited  declaration,  that  although  Maximus,  as  a 
Roman,  and  as  the  father  of  his  people,  would  choose  rather 
to  employ  his  forces  in  the  common  defence  of  the  republic, 
he  was  armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friendship  should  be  re- 
jected, to  dispute,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the 
world.  An  immediate  and  peremptory  answer  was  required  ; 
but  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  Theodosius  to  satisfy,  on 
this  important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind, 
or  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The  imj^erious  A'oice  of 
honor  and  gratitude  called  aloud  for  revenge.  From  the 
liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had  received  the  Imperial  diadem  ; 
his  patience  would  encourage  the  odious  suspicion,  that  he 
was  more  deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries,  than  of  recent 
obligations  ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must  seem 
to  share  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.  Even  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  the  interest  of  society,  would  receive  a  fatal 
blow  from  the  impunity  of  Maximus  ;  and  the  example  of 
successful  usurpation  would  tend  to  dissolve  the  artificial 
fabric  of  government,  and  once  more  to  rejdunge  the  empire 
in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  j^receding  age.  But,  as 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honor  should  invariably  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  an  individual,  they  may  be  over- 
balanced in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by  the  sense  of  superior 
duties  ;  and  the  maxims  both  of  justice  and  humanity  must 
permit  the  escape  of  an  atrocious  criminal,  if  an  innocent 
people  would  be  involved  in  tlie  consequences  of  his  punish- 
ment. The  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually 
possessed,  the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  empire  :  the 
East  was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even  by  the  suc- 
cess, of  the  Gothic  war;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be  appre- 
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hended,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had 
been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive  contest,  the  feeble 
conqueror  would  remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  These  weighty  considerations  engaged  Theodo- 
sius  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance 
of  the  tyrant.  But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  con-, 
tent  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Al])s.  The  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed  and  secured 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricura; 
and  some  honorable  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  treaty, 
to  protect  the  memory,  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  em- 
peror." According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of 
the  three  Imperial  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people  :  nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that, 
in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  reconciliation,  Thcodosius  se- 
cretly cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy  and  revenge. ^^ 

Tlie  contem])t  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers  had  ex- 
posed him  to  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment.  His 
profound  veneration  for  the  Christian  clergy  was  rewarded 
by  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a  powerful  order,  which 
has  claimed,  in  every  age,  the  privilege  of  dispensing  honors, 
both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. ^^  The  orthodox  bishops  be- 
wailed his  death,  and  tlieir  own  irreparable  loss  ;  but  they 
were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had 
committed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
whose  humble  faith,  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported  by  the 
spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  character.  Aftiong 
the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame  of  Constantine  has 
been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If  Constantine 
liad  the  advantac^e  of  erectino:  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the 
emulation  of  his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
Arian  heresy,  and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the 
Roman  world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
baptized  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although  he  was 
born  of  a  Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the  prac- 
tice, of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  delay  the  ceremony  of 
his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay, 
by  the  serious  illness  which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign.     Before,  he  again  took  the 

1'^  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  quas  non  abiogavit  liostis  (torn.  ii. 
epist.  xvii.  p.  827.) 

'^  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  pp.  251,  252.  We  may  disclaim  his  odious  suspicions  ;  but  we 
cannot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  friends  of  Theodosius  liave  abso- 
lutely fort^otten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

I'J  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian  a  high 
and  respectable  place  in  heaven  (torn.  ii.  de  obit.  Val.  Consol.  p.  1193.) 

Vol.  II.— 35 
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field  against  the  Goths,  he  receiv^ecl  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism^^  from  Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica :  -^ 
and,  as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glow- 
inor  with  the  warm  feelincrs  of  rei^eneration,  lie  dictated  a 
solemn  edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  prescribed 
the  religion  of  his  subjects.  "It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the 
Imperial  style)  that  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed  by 
our  clemency  and  moderation,  should  steadfastly  adhere  to 
the  religion  which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans ; 
which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved  ;  and  which  is  now 
professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus,  and  by  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic  holiness.  According  to  the 
discipline  of  the  apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let 
us  believe  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  under  an  equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity. 
We  authorize  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to  assume  the 
title  of  Catholic  Christians;  and  as  we  judge,  that  all  others 
are  extravagant  madmen,  we  brand  them  with  tl^e  infamous 
name  of  Heretics  ;  and  declare,  that  their  conventicles  shall 
no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellation  of  churches. 
Besides  the  condemnation  of  divine  justice,  tliey  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  the  severe  penalties,  which  our  authority, 
guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict 
upon  them."  ^^  The  faith  of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit 
of  instruction,  rather  than  of  inquiry ;  but  as  the  emperor 
always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  landmarks  of  orthodoxy, 
which  he  had  so  prudently  constituted,  his  religious  opinions 
were  never  affected  by  the  specious  texts,  the  subtle  argu- 
ments, and  the  ambiguous  creeds  of  the  Arian  doctors. 
Once  indeed  he  expressed  a  faint  inclination  to  converse  with 
the  eloquent  and  learned  Eunomius,  who  lived  in  retirement 
at  a  small  distance  from  Constantinople.  But  the  dangerous 
interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers  of  the  empress  Flac- 
cilla,  who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her  liusband ;  and 
the  mind  of  Theodosius  was  confirmed  by  a  theological  ar- 
gument, adapted  to  the  rudest  capacity.  He  had  lately  be- 
stowed on  his  eldest  son,  Arcadius,  the  name  and  honors  of 

20  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  4),  Socrates  (1.  t.  c.  6), 
and  Tillemont  (Hist,  dcs  Euipereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  728). 

21  Ascolius,  or  Acholius,  was  honored  by  the  friendship,  and  the  praises  of 
Ambrose  ;  who  style*  liim  murus  lidei  atqne  sanctitatis  U<'n>.  ii.  epist,  xv.  p.  820); 
and  afterwards  celebrates  his  speed  and  diligence  in  running  to  Constantinople, 
Italy,  &c.  (epist.  xvi.  p.  822) :  a  virtue  which  does  iiot  appertain  either  to  a  ivall, 
or  a  bishop. 

22  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  i.  leg.  2,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  pp. 
P-9,  Such  an  edict  deserved  the  warmest  praises  "of  Barouius,  auream  sancli- 
pneui,  edictum  pium  et  salutare.— Sicitur  ad  astra. 
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Augustus,  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  stately  throne 
to  receive  tlie  liomage  of  their  subjects.  A  bishop,  Amphi- 
locliius  of  Iconium,  approaclied  tlie  throne,  and  after  sahiting, 
witli  due  reverence,  the  person  of  liis  sovereign,  he  accosted 
the  royal  youth  with  tlie  same  familiar  tenderness  which  lie 
might  have  used  tow^ards  a  plebeian  child.  Provoked  by  this 
insolent  behavior,  the  monarch  gave  orders,  that  the  rustic 
priest  should  be  instantly  driven  from  his  presence.  But 
while  the  guards  Avere  forcing  him  to  the  door,  the  dexterous 
polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design,  by  exclaiming,  with 
a  loud  voice,  "Such  is  the  treatment,  O  emperou  !  which  the 
King  of  heaven  has  ]»repared  for  those  impious  men,  who 
affect  to  worship  tlie  Father,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son."  Tfieodosius  immediately 
embraced  the  bishop  of  Iconium,  and  never  forgot  the  im- 
portant lesson,  whicli  he  had  received  from  this  dramatic 
parable.^^ 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of 
Arianism  ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  years,^^  the  faith 
of  the  princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of 
the  East,  was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria.  The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Macedonius, 
■which  had  been  polluted  with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was 
successively  filled  by  Eudoxus  and  Damojjhilus.  Their 
diocese  enjoyed  a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from 
every  province  of  the  empire  ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  religious 
controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to  the  busy  idleness 
of  the  metropolis  ;  and  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an 
intelligent  observer,  who  describes,  wdth  some  pleasantry, 
tlie  effects  of  their  loquacious  zeal.  "This  city,"  says  he, 
"is  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them  pro- 
found theologians  ;  and  preach  in  the  shops,  and  in  the 
streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a  j)iece  of  silver, 
he  informs  you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father;  if 
you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told  by  way  of  reply, 
that  the  Son  is  mferior  to  the  Father  ;  and  if  you  inquire, 
whether  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is,  that  th-e  Son  was 

^  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  G.  Tlieodoret,  1.  v.  c.  Id.  Tillemont  is  displeased  (M^m. 
Eccles.  torn.  vi.  j)p.  Ci;7,  028)  wiili  ihe  terms  of  "  rustic  bisLop,"  ••  obscure  city." 
Yet  I  um&t  tulic  leave  to  tliiuk.  tluit  botli  AiupLilocliius  and  Iconium  were  ob- 
jecto  of  inconsiderable  niagniiude  in  the  Itoman  empire. 

'■'^  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  v.  Socrates,  1.  v.  c.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  The  ac- 
count of  forty  years  must  be  date<l  from  the  election  or  intrusion  of  Eusebius, 
who  wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Xicomedia  for  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. 
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made  out  of  notliing."  ^  The  heretics,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, subsisted  in  i)erice  under  the  protection  of  the  Ariani^ 
of  Constantino])le ;  who  endeavorcMl  to  secure  tlie  attach- 
ment of  those  obscure  sectaries,  while  tliey  abused,  with  un- 
relenting severity,  the  victory  which  they  liad  obtained  over 
tlie  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the  ])artial 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of  the 
Homoousians  was  deprived  of  the  public  and  private  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  in  pathetic 
language,  that  the  scattered  flock  was  left  without  a  shepherd 
to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious 
wolves.-^®  But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  de- 
rived strength  and  vigor  from  oppression,  tliey  seized  the 
first  moments  of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  an  episcopal 
pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappadocia,  Basil,  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,"^"  were  distinguished  above  all  their  contempora- 
ries,-^ by  the  rare  union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  orthodox 
piety.  These  orators,  who  might  sometimes  be  compared, 
by  themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest 
friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with  equal  ardor,  the 
same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens  ;  they  had  re- 
tired, with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude  in  the 
deserts  of  Pontus;  and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy, 
appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  holy  and  in- 
genuous breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil.  But  the  exaltation 
of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Caisarea,  discovered  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
the  pride  of  his  character ;  and  the  first  favor  which  he  con- 
descended to  bestow  on  his  friend,  was  received,  and  ])er- 
haps  was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.^^   Instead  of  employing 

2»  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  71.  The  thirty- 
third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazi  an  Zen  affords  indeed  some  similar  ideas,  even  some 
still  more  ridiculous  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  the  icoj'ds  of  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage, which  1  allege  on  the  faith  of  a  correct  and  liberal  scholar. 

^''  See  the  thirty-second  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  account  of  his 
cwn  life,  which  he  has  composed  in  1«00  iambics.  Yet  every  physician  is  prono 
to  e-xaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  has  cured. 

2'  I  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  tiro  lives  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
composed,  with  very  different  views,  by  Tillemont  (]Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  pp. 
305-5H0.  692-731)  and  Le  Clerc  (Biblioih^que  Universelle,  tom.  xviii.  pp.  1-128). 

"  Unless  Gregory  Nazianzen  mistook  thirty  ye.irs  in  his  own  age,  he  was  born, 
as  well  as  his  friend  Basil,  about  the  year  32i>.  The  preposterous  chronology  of 
Suidas  has  been  graciously  received,  because  it  removes  tlie  scandal  of  Gregory's 
father,  a  eaint  likewise,  begetting  children  after  he  became  a  bishop  (Tillemont. 
M6m,  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  pp  6i)3-C97). 

2'-'  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  own  Life  contains  some  beautiful  lines  (tom.  ii.  p- 
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the  superior  talents  of  Gresjory  in  some  useful  and  con- 
spicuous station,  the  haughty  prelate  selected,  among  the 
fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province,  the  wretched 
village  of  Sasima,^"  without  water,  witlioiit  verdure,  without 
society,  situate  at  tlie  junction  of  three  highways,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  the  incessant  passage  of  rude  and  clamor- 
ous wagoners.  Gregory  submitted  with  reluctance  to  this 
humiliating  exile :  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima  ;  but 
he  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  consummated  his 
S|)iritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He  after- 
wards consented  to  undertake  the  government  of  his  native 
church  of  Nazianzus,^^  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop 
above  five-and-forty  years.  But  as  he  was  still  conscious 
that  he  deserved  another  audience,  and  another  theatre,  he 
accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the  honorable  invi- 
tation, which  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  orthodox  party 
of  Constantinople.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory 
was  entertained  in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kins- 
man ;  the  most  spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses 
of  religious  worship ;  and  the  name  of  Anastasia  was 
chosen  to  express  the  resurrection  of  the  Nicene  faith.  This 
private  conventicle  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  mag- 
nificent church  ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  succeeding  age 
was  prepared  to  believe  the  miracles  and  visions,  which 
attested  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  protection,  of  the 
Mother  of  God.^^  The  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  wjjs  the  scene 
of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  and,  in 

8),  whioli  burst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  pangs  of  injured  and  lost  friend 
ship : — 

TTovot  Koivoi  \6yuiv, 

'O/uocrreyo?  re  /cat  crvvi(jrio<;  /3i09, 

Nous  et?  kv  afx<^otj/     .... 

AtecKcSacTTat  navja,  Kappiirrai.  ;(a/iai, 

Avpai  «^e'pou<7'i  Ta;  na\aia<;   eAn^tSas. 

In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pathetic  complaint 
to  her  friend  Hermia  :— 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sister's  vows,  &c. 

Shakspeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  he  was  ignorant  of 
tlie  Greek  language  ;  but  his  mother  tongue,  the  language  of  Nature,  is  the  same 
in  Cappadocia  and  in  Uritaiu. 

'■"  'J'his  unfavorable  portrait  of  Sasima  is  drawn  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  (torn. 
ii.  de  Vh\  sua,  pp.  7,  H).  lis  precise  situation,  forty-nine  miles  fiuni  Archelais, 
and  ihirLy-two  from  Tyana,  is  lixed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  144,  edit. 
Wesseling). 

=*'  The  name  of  Nazianzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory  ;  but  his  native 
town,  under  the  (ireek  or  IJoTuan  title  of  l>ioca;sarea  (Tillemont,  Mem.  K(;«-le.s. 
torn.  ix.  p.  6;'2),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  ^vi.  3).  Ptolemy,  and  llieiocles  (Itmerar 
Wesseling.  j).  70!)).     It  appears  to  have  been  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria. 

--  See  Ducange,  Consiant.  Christiana,  1-  iv.  pp.  141,  1  !2.  The  6eta  oufapus  of 
Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  5)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced  all  the  spiiitual 
adventures  which  constitute  the  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortunes  of  a  mission ary.^^  The  Arians,  who  were  provoked 
by  the  boldness  of  liis  enterprise,  represented  his  doctrine, 
as  if  he  had  preached  tliree  distinct  and  equal  Deities ;  and 
the  devout  populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by  violence 
and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the  Athanasian 
heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  there  issued  a 
motley  crowd  "  of  common  beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their 
claim  to  pity ;  of  monks,  who  had  the  appearance  of  goats 
or  satyrs ;  and  of  women,  more  terrible  than  so  many 
Jezebels."  The  doors  of  the  Anastasia  were  broke  open ; 
much  mischief  was  perpetrated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks, 
stones,  and  firebrands  ;  and  as  a  man  lost  his  life  in  the  affray, 
Gregory,  who  was  summoned  the  next  morning  before  the 
magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction  of  supposing,  that  he  pub- 
licly confessed  the  name  of  Christ.  After  he  Avas  delivered 
from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his  infant 
church  was  disgraced  and  distracted  by  intestine  faction. 
A  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Maximus,^*  and  the 
cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  Gregory ;  deceived  and  abused  his  favorable 
opinion  ;  and  forming  a  secret  connection  with  some  bishops 
of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination,  to  sup- 
plant his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople. 
These  mortifications  might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappado- 
cian  missionary  to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.  But  his 
fatigues  were  rewarded  by  the  daily  increase  of  his  fame 
and  his  congregation,  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving, that  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  audience 
retired  from  his  sermons  satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher,^  or  dissatisfied  with  the  manifold  imperfections 
of  their  faith  and  practice.^^ 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  with  joy- 
ful confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius ;  and 
they  impatiently  waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  promise. 

33  Tillemoiit  (Tvi^m.  Txcles.  toni.  ix.  p.  432,  &c.)  diligently  collects,  enlarges 
and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory  himself.  ^    ^    ,^ 

3»  He  pronounced  an  oration  (torn.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  v.  409)  m  his  praise  ;  but  after 
their  quarrel,  the  name  of  Maximus  was  changed  unto  that  of  Heron  (see  Jeroni 
U)in.  i.  in  (Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.  p.  301).  1  touch  slightly  ou  these  obscure  and 
personal  sqiialibles.  . 

3"  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (tom.  ii.  Carmen  ix.  p.  tb) 
describes  his  own  success  with  some  human  complacency,  \etit  should  seem, 
from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  autiitor  St,  Jerom  (tom.  i.  Kpist.  ad  ISe- 
potian.  p.  14>,  tliat  the  preacher  understood  the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

M  La(  hryinaj  auditorum  laudes  tuae  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judicious  advice  oi 
St.  Jerom. 
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Their  hopes  were  speedily  accomplished  ;  and  the  emperor, 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  operations  of  the  camj^aign, 
made  his  public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army.     The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  summoned 
Damophilus  to  liis  ])resence,  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate 
the  hard  alternative  of  subscribing  the  N^icene  creed,  or  of 
instantly  resigning,  to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and 
possession  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  So- 
phia, and  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople.     The  zeal  of 
Damophilus,  which   in   a  Catholic    saint  would  have  been 
justly  applauded,  embraced,  without   hesitation,   a  life   of 
poverty  and  exile,^"^  and  his  removal  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  purification  of  the  Imperial  city.     The  Arians 
might  complain,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that  an 
inconsiderable  congregation  of  sectaries  should  usurp  the 
hundred  churches,  which  they  wore  insufficient  to  fill;  whilst 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  was  cruelly  excluded  from 
every  place  of  religious  worship.     Theodosius  was  still  inex- 
orable ;  but  as  the  angels  who  protected  the  Catholic  cause 
were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  prudently  reenforced 
those  heavenly  legions  with  the  more  effectual  aid  of  tem- 
poral and  carnal  weapons  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was 
occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the  Imperial  guards.     If  the 
mind  of  Gregory  was  susceptible  of  pride,  he  must  have  felt 
a  very  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  conducted  him 
through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph;  and  with  his  own 
hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Constantinople.     But  the  saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the 
imperfections  of  human  virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
mortifying  consideration,  that  his  entrance  into  the  fold  was 
that  of  a  wolf,  rather  than  of  a  shepherd  ;  that  the  glittering 
arms  which  surrounded  his  person,  were  necessary  for  his 
safety;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  imprecations 
of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  despise.     lie  beheld  the  innumerable  multi' 
tude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the  streets, 
the  windows,  and   the  roofs  of  the  houses;  he  heard  the 
tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief,  astonishment,  and  despair; 
and  Gregory  fairly  confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of 
his  installation,  the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Barbarian 

37  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  7)  and  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  5)  relate  the  evangelical  words  and 
actions  of  J)amoplulus  w  ithout  a  wonl  of  approbation.  He  considered,  says  Soc- 
rates, that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  powerful,  but  it  was  eatsy,  and  would  have 
bean  profitable,  to  submit. 
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conqueror.^®  About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius  de- 
clared liis  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the  churches  of 
his  dominions  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  who  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Ilis  lieutenant,  Sapor,  was  armed 
with  the  ample  powers  of  a  general  la^v,  a  special  commis- 
sion, and  a  military  force ;  ^^  and  this  ecclesiastical  revolution 
was  conducted  with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor,  that  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  was  established,  without  tumult  or 
bloodshed,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  The  writings  of 
the  Arians,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,^^  would  per- 
haps contain  the  lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  which 
afflicted  the  church  under  the  reign  of  the  impious  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  the  sufferins^s  of  their  holv  confessors  mio-ht 
claim  the  pity  of  the  disinterested  reader.  Yet  there  is 
reason  to  ima^iine,  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and  revenixe  was, 
in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance ;  and 
that,  in  their  adversity,  the  Arians  displayed  much  less  firm- 
ness than  had  been  exerted  by  the  orthodox  party  under  the 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Yalens.  The  moral  character  and 
conduct  of  the  hostile  sects  appear  to  have  been  governed 
by  the  same  common  principles  of  nature  and  religion  :  but 
a  very  material  circumstance  may  be  discoA-ered,  which 
tended  to  distinecuish  the  deo-rees  of  their  theolo2:ical  faith. 
Both  parties,  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  temples, 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ; 
and,  as  we  are  always  prone  to  impute  our  own  sentiments 
and  passions  to  the  Deity,  it  would  be  deemed  more  prudent 
and  respectful  to  exaggerate,  than  to  circumscribe,  the 
adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  disciple  of 
Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  confidence,  that  he  had  en- 
titled himself  to  the  divine  favor;  Avhile  the  follower  of 
Arius  must  have  been  tormented  by  the  secret  apprehension, 
that  he  was  guilty,  perhaps,  of  an  unpardonable  offence,  by 
the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious  honors,  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  Judge  of  the  World.     The  opinions  of  Arian- 

*8  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  torn.  ii.  de  Yita  sua,  pp.  21,  22.  For  the  sake  of 
posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  reconls  a  stupendous  prodigy.  In  the 
month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy  morning,  but  the  sun  broke  forth  when  the 
procession  entered  the  church. 

^9  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret  alone  (I.t.  c.  2)  has  men- 
tioned this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emper- 
eurs,  torn.  v.  p.  728)  judiciously  removes  from  the  reign  of  Gratian  to  that  of 
Theotlosius. 

*o  1  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (1.  ix.  c.  1;))  the  expul- 
Bion  of  Damophilus.  The  Eunomian  historian  has  been  carefully  strained  througla 
an  orthodox  sieve. 
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ism  mi^ht  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind  :  but  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Nicene  creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  by 
the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  Avas  much  better  adapted 
to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  believing  age. 

Tlie  hope,  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  in  the 
assemblies  of  tlie  ortliodox  clergy,  induced  the  emjjcror  to 
convene,  at  Constantino])le,  a  synod  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much  difficulty  or  de- 
lay, to  complete  the  theological  system  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the 
fourth  century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  various  o])inions  which  were  em- 
braced concerning  the  Second^  were  extended  and  trans- 
ferred, l)y  a  natural  analogy,  to  the  Third  person  of  the 
Trinity."*^  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was  thought,  necessary, 
by  the  victorious  adversaries  of  Arianism,  to  explain  tlie 
ambiguous  language  of  some  respectable  doctors;  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  Catholics;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular 
and  inconsistent  sect  of  Macedonians ;  who  freely  admitted 
that  the  Son  was  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  while  they 
Avere  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the 
mysterious  doctrine  has  been  received  by  all  the  nations, 
and  all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  w' orld  ;  and  their  grate- 
ful reverence  has  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Tlieodosius  the 
second  rank  amoni>;  tlie  c;eneral  councils. ^'^  Their  knowledire 
of  religious  truth  may  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  or 
it  may  have  been  communicated  by  inspiration  ;  but  the 
sober  evidence  of  history  will  not  allow  much  weight  to  the 
personal  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople.  In  an 
age  when  the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously  degenerated  from 
the  model  of  apostolical  purity,  the  most  worthless  and  cor- 
rupt were  always  the  most  eager  to  frequent,  and  disturb, 
the  episcopal  assemblies.  The  conflict  and  fermentation  of 
so  many  opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  bishops :  and  their  ruling  passions  were,  the  love  of 

*^  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  curious  extract  (Bibliothfeque  Universelle,  tom,  xviii. 
pp.  91-105)  of  the  tiieological  sermons  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  pronounced  at 
Constantinople  against  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  Macedonians,  &c.  He  tells  the 
Macedonians,  who  deilied  the  Father  ami  the  Son  witiiout  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
they  might  as  well  be  styled  'Iri.the'n^ts  as  /Jif heists.  Gregory  liimself  was  almost 
a  Trith'-ist ;  and  his  monarchy  of  Ji<!aven  resembles  a  well-regulalod  aristocracy. 

*2  The  lirst  general  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the  Vatican  ; 
but  the  popes  had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  perplexes,  and  almost 
staggers,  the  humble  Tillcmont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  ix.  pp.  499,  500). 
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gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many  of  the  same  prelates 
^vho  now  ap])lauded  the  orthodox  piety  of  Theodosius,  had 
repeatedly  chancced,  with  prudent  flexibility,  tlieir  creeds 
and  opinions;  and  in  tlie  various  revolutions  of  the  church 
and  state,  the  relioion  of  their  sovereign  was  the  rule  of 
tlieir  obsequious  faith.  When  the  emperor  suspended  his 
prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  im- 
pelled oy  the  absurd  or  selflsh  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  and 
resentment.  The  death  of  Meletius,  which  happened  at  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  presented  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunity of  terminating  the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering 
his  aged  rival,  Paulinus,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the 
episcopal  chair.  The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  un- 
blemished. But  his  cause  was  supported  by  the  Western 
churches;  and  the  bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to  per- 
petuate the  mischiefs  of  discord,  by  the  hasty  ordination  of 
a  perjured  candidate,^^  rathei*  than  to  betray  the  imagined 
dignity  of  the  East,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Such  unjust  and  disorderly 
proceedings  forced  the  gravest  members  of  the  assembly  to 
dissent  and  to  secede ;  and  the  clamorous  majority,  which 
remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  could  be  compared 
only  to  wasps  or  magpies,  to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock 
of  geese.^^ 

A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that  so  unfavorable  a 
picture  of  ecclesiastical  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  par- 
tial liand  of  some  obstinate  heretic,  or  some  malicious 
infidel.  But  the  name  of  the  sincere  historian  who  has  con- 
veyed this  instructive  lesson  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity, 
must  silence  the  impotent  murmurs  of  superstition  and 
bigotry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent 
bishops  of  the  age  ;  a  saint,  and  a  doctor  of  the  church ; 
the  scourge  of  Arianism,  and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox 
faith  ;  a  distinguished  member  of  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  which,  after  the  death  of  Meletius,  he  exercised 
the  functions  of  president ;  in  a  word — Gregory  Xazian- 
zen  himself.     The  harsh  and  ungenerous  tieatment  which  he 

*3  Before  the  death  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  popular  ecclesiastics, 
among  whom  was  Flavian,  had  «^i/?(ref/,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  bi>hopiic  of 
Antioch  (Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  3,  11.  Socrates,  1.  v.  c.  v.).  Tilleraont  thinks  ii  his 
duty  to  believe  the  story  ;  but  he  owns  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Flavian  which  senn  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chrysostom,  and  tho 
character  of  a  saint  (Mem.  Eccles.  toin.  x.  p.  541). 

**  Consult  Gi'egory  Nazianzen,  de  Vita  sua,  torn,  ii.  pp.  25-28.  His  general  and 
particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may  be  seen  in  verse  and 
prose  (torn.  i.  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  Epist.  Iv-  p.  814,  ton\.  ii.  Carmen,  x.  p.  81).  Such 
passages  are  faiutly  marked  by  TiDemont,  and  fairly  produced  by  Le  Clerc. 
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experienced,^^  instead  of  derogating  from  the  truth  of  his 
evidence,  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  spirit  wliich 
actuated  the  deliberations  of  tlie  synod.  Their  unanimous 
suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pretensions  whicli  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  But  Gregory  soon  became 
tlie  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The  bisho])S  of  the  East, 
liis  strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his  moderation  in  the 
affairs  of  Antioch,  abandoned  him,  Avithout  support,  to  the 
adverse  faction  of  the  Egyptians,  who  disputed  the  validity 
of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the  obsolete  canon, 
that  prohibited  the  licentious  practice  of  episcopal  transla- 
tions. The  pride,  or  the  humility,  of  Gregory  prompted 
him  to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to 
ambition  and  avarice ;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not  without 
some  mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government 
of  a  church  which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created, 
by  his  labors.  His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  synod, 
and  by  the  emperor,  with  more  readiness  tlian  he  seems  to 
have  expected.  At  the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled 
by  the  senator  Nectarius  ;  and  the  new  archbishop,  acci- 
dentally recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable 
aspect,  was  obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecra- 
tion, till  he  had  previously  despatched  the  rites  of  his  bap- 
tism.^*' After  this  remarkable  experience  of  the  ingratitude 
of  j^rinces  and  prelates,  Gregory  retired  once  more  to  his 
obscure  solitude  of  Cappadocia ;  where  he  emploj-ed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  about  eight  years,  in  the  exercises  of 
poetry  and  devotion.  The  title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to 
his  name  :  but  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,^'^  and  the  elegance 
of  his  genius,  reflect  a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius  had  suppressed  the 
insolent   reign    of    Arianism,  or   that   he    had   abundantly 

*■•  See  Gregory,  torn.  ii.  de  Vita,  sua,  pp.  28-31.  The  fourteenth,  twcnty-seveiith- 
aiul  thirty-secon'i  Orations  were  pronounced  in  theseverul  stages  of  tliin  business. 
Tlio  peroration  of  the  last  (toni.  i.  p.  528),  in  which  lie  lakes  a  soh  mn  leave  of 
men  and  angels,  the  city  and  the  emperor,  the  East  and  the  West,  &c.,  is  pathetic, 
and  almost  sublime, 

*'•'  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  8) ; 
butTillemont  ob.serves  (Mcin.  Eccles.  toni.  ix.  p.  719),  Aprei  tout,  ce  narrc  de 
SozomCine  est  si  honteux  pour  tous  ceux  qu'il  y  mole,  et  surtout  jjoiir  Theodose, 
qu'il  vaut  mieux  travailler  k  le  detruire,  qu'a  le  Boutenir  ;  an  admirable  canon  of 
criticism  ! 

*•  I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natural  temper,  when 
it  was  not  hardened,  or  inflamed,  by  religious  zeal.  From  his  retirement,  he  ex- 
horts Nectarius  to  prosecute  the  heretics  of  Conslantinople. 
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revenged  the  injuries  which  the  Catholics  sustained  from 
the  zeal  of  Constantius  and  Yalens.  The  orthodox  emperor 
considered  every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  suj)reine 
230wers  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;  and  each  of  those  ])owers 
might  exercise  their  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  guilty.  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople had  ascertained  the  true  standard  of  the  faith  ; 
and  the  ecclesiastics,  who  governed  the  conscience  of  Theo- 
dosius,  suggested  the  most  effectual  methods  of  persecution. 
In  the  space  of  fifteen  years  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen 
severe  edicts  against  the  heretics ;  ^^  more  especially  against 
those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  every  hope  of  escape,  he  sternly  enacted, 
that  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  be  alleged  in  their  favor, 
the  judges  should  consider  them  as  the  illegal  productions 
either  of  fraud  or  forgery.  The  penal  statutes  were  directed 
against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons  of  the 
heretics  ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legishitor  were  expressed 
in  the  language  of  declamation  and  invective.  I.  The  heret- 
ical teachers,  who  usurped  the  sacred  titles  of  Bishops,  or 
Presbyters,  were  not  only  excluded  from  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  so  liberally  granted  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  but 
they  were  exposed  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  exile  and  con- 
fiscation, if  they  j^resumed  to  preach  the  doctrine,  or  to 
practice  the  rites,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold  (above  four  hundred  pounds  sterling)  was 
imposed  on  every  person  who  should  dare  to  confer,  or  re- 
ceive, or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination :  and  it  was  rea- 
sonably expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  ex- 
tinguished, their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by 
ignorance  and  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church.  II.  The  rigorous  prohibition  of  conventi- 
cles was  carefully  extended  to  ca  ery  possible  circumstance, 
in  which  the  heretics  could  assemble  Avith  the  intention  of 
worshipping  God  and  Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  Their  religious  meetings,  whether  public 
or  secret,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country' , 
were  equally  proscribed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius ;  and 
the  building,  or  ground,  which  had  been  used  for  that 
illegal  purpose,  Avas  forfeited  to  the  Imperial  domain.  III. 
It  was  supposed,  that  the  error  of  the  heretics  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  the   obstinate  temper  of  their  minds ;  and 

*8  See  the  Theodoslan  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  6-23,  with  Godef roy's  commeiitary 
on  each  law,  and  his  general  summary,  or  Paralitlon,  torn.  vi.  pp.  104-110. 
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that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  of  censure  and  punish- 
ment. The  anatliemas  of  the  church  were  fortified  by  a 
sort  of  civil  excommunication ;  which  separated  thein  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  by  a  pecuhar  brand  of  infamy;  and 
this  declaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended  to  justify, 
or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  insults'  of  a  fanatic  populace.  The 
sectaries  were  gradually  disqualified  for  the  possession  of 
honorable  or  lucrative  employments  ;  and  Theodosius  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as  the 
Eunomians  distinguis?ied  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that 
of  the  Father,  they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their 
wills,  or  of  receiving  any  advantage  from  testamentary  do- 
nations. The  guilt  of  the  Manichajan  heresy  was  esteemed 
of  such  magnitude,  that  it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the 
death  of  the  offender  ;  and  the  same  capital  punishment  was 
iniiicted  on  the  Audians,  or  Qaartodecimans^^^  who  should 
dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious  crime  of  celebrating  on  an 
improper  day  the  festival  of  Easter.  Every  Roman  might 
exercise  the  right  of  public  accusation  ;  but  the  ofiice  of 
Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly  abhorred, 
was  first  instituted  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Yet  we 
are  assured,  that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts  was  sel- 
dom enforced;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  appeared  less 
desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim,  or  terrify,  his  refractory 
subjects.^*' 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theo- 
dosius, whose  justice  and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the 
saints :  but  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  was  re- 
served for  his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus,  the  first,  among 
the  Christian  princes,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  Christian 
subjects  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Tlie  cause 
of  the  Priscillianists,°^  a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  dis- 
turbed the  provinces  of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal, 
from  the  synod  of  Bordeaux  to  the  Imperial  consistory  of 
Treves ;  and  by  the  sentence  of  the  Prgetorian  pra3fect, 
seven    persons    were    tortured,  condemned,  and    executed. 


<9  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  fourteenth 
(lay  of  the  tirst  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  thus  pertinaciously  opposed 
the  Roman  Cliuich  and  Niccne  synod,  which  had  fixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday. 
13ingham's  Antiquities,  1.  xx.  c,  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  309,  fol.  edit. 

^•'^  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  o.  12. 

"  See  the  Sacred  History  of  SulpiciusSeverus  (1.  ii,  pp.  437-152,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1647),  a  correct  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardner  (Credibility  &c.,  [lart  ii.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  256-.3.50)  has  labored  this  article  with  pure  learning,  f,'oo((  sense!,  and  moder- 
ation. 'Jillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  pp.  491-527)  has  raked  together  all  the 
dirt  of  the  fathers  :  a  useful  scavenger  ! 
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The  first  of  these  was  Priscillian"  liimself,  bishop  of 
Avila,^^  in  Spain  ;  who  adorned  tlie  advantages  of  birth  and 
fortune,  by  tlie  accomplishments  of  eloquence  and  learning. 
Two  presbyteis,  and  two  deacons,  accompanied  their  be- 
loved master  in  his  death,  which  they  esteemed  as  a  glorious 
martyrdom  ;  and  the  number  of  religious  victims  was  com- 
pleted by  the  execution  of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled 
the  fame  of  the  ancients  ;  and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron 
of  Bordeaux,  the  widow  of  the  orator  Delphidius.^^  Two 
bishops,  who  had  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Priscillian, 
were  condemned  to  a  distant  and  dreary  exile  ;^^  and  some 
indulgence  was  shown  to  the  meaner  criminals,  who  assumed 
the  merit  of  an  early  repentance.  If  any  credit  could  be 
allowed  to  confessions  extorted  by  fear  or  pain,  and  to 
vague  reports,  the  offspring  of  malice  and  credulity,  the 
heresy  of  the  Priscillianists  would  be  found  to  include  the 
various  abominations  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lewd- 
ness.^^  Priscillian,  who  wandered  about  the  world  in  the 
company  of  his  spiritual  sisters,  Avas  accused  of  praying 
stark  naked  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and  it  was 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  effects  of  his  criminal  inter- 
course with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia  had  been  suppressed, 
by  means  still  more  odious  and  criminal.  But  an  accurate, 
or  rather  a  candid,  inquiry  will  discover,  that  if  the  Priscil- 
lianists violated  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licen- 
tiousness, but  by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  ab- 
solutely condemned  the  use  of  the  marriage-bed  ;  and  the 
peace  of  families  was  often  disturbed  by  indiscreet  separa- 
tions. They  enjoyed,  or  recommended,  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  animal  food ;  and  their  continual  prayers,  fasts, 
and  vigils,  inculcated  a  rule  of  strict  and  perfect  devotion. 
The  speculative  tenets  of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  natui-e  of  the  human  soul,  were  derived  from 

'^-  Severus  Sulpiciiis  mentions  the  arch-heretic  with  esteem  and  pity.  Faslix 
profecto,  si  non  pravo  studio  corrupisset  optimum  ingeniuni  ;  prorsus  multa  in 
eo  animi  et  corporis  bona  eerneres.  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  439.)  Even  Jerom  (torn. 
i.  in  Script.  Eccles.  p.  302)  speaks  with  temper  of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

cs  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  wortli  20. ()()()  ducats  a  year  (Biisching's 
Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  306),  and  is  therefore  much  less  likely  to  produce  the  author 
of  a  new  heresy. 

''^  Exprobrabatur  mulieri  vidujE  nimia  religio,  et  diligentius  cnlta  divinitas 
(Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29).  Such  was  the  idea  of  a  humane,  though  ij^ior- 
ant,  polytheist. 

5"  One  of  them  was  sent  in  Sillinam  insulam  quae  ultra  Britanniam  est.  What 
must  have  been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks  of  Scilly  ?  (Camden's  Britan- 
nia, vol.  ii.  p.  1519.) 

'^«  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Ai>gnstin,  Pope  Leo,  &c.,  which  Tillemont 
swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may  suggest  some  candid 
suspicions  in  favor  of  the  older  Gnostics. 
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the  Gnostic  and  Manichaean  system  ;  and  tliis  vain  pliiloso- 
phy,  which  had  been  transported  from  Eij^ypt  to  Spain,  was 
ill  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits  of  the  West.  The  obscure 
disciples  of  Priscillian  suffered,  languished,  and  gradually 
disa])peared  :  his  tenets  were  rejected  by  the  clergy  and 
people,  but  his  death  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  vehe- 
ment controversy;  while  some  arraigned,  and  others  ap- 
plauded, the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  can  observe  the  humane  inconsistency  of  the  most 
illustrious  saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan,^''  and  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,"^  who,  on  this  occasion,  asserted  the  cause  of 
toleration.  They  pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had  been 
executed  at  Treves ;  they  refused  to  hold  communion  with 
their  episcopal  murderers ;  and  if  Martin  deviated  from 
that  generous  resolution,  his  motives  were  laudable,  and  his 
repentance  was  exemy)lary.  The  bishops  of  Tours  and 
Milan  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  the  eternal  damna- 
tion of  heretics ;  but  they  were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by 
the  bloody  image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest 
feelings  of  nature  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of  the- 
ology. The  humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  con- 
firmed by  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  the  proceedings 
against  Priscillian  and  his  adherents.  The  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical ministers  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective provinces.  The  secular  judge  had  presumed  to 
receive  an  appeal,  and  to  pronounce  a  definite  sentence,  in  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  bishops 
had  disgraced  themselves,  by  exercising  the  functions  of 
accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,^^ 
who  beheld  the  tortures,  and  solicited  the  death,  of  the 
heretics,  provoked  the  just  indignation  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  vices  of  that  profligate  bishoj:)  were  admitted  as  a  proof, 
that  his  zeal  was  instigated  by  the  sordid  motives  of  inter- 
est. Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude  attempts  of 
persecution  have  been  refined  and  methodized  in  the  holy 
oftice,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  deliv- 
ered by  the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magistrate 

'>'  Ambro?.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.  801. 

^  In  the  Sacied  History,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicius  Severus  uses 
some  cauaoii  ;  but  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  the  Dialogues  (iii.  15). 
MartiM  was  reproved,  however,  by  his  own  conscience,  and  by  an  angel  ;  nor 
could  he  afterwards  perform  miracles  with  so  much  ease. 

s"  The  Catholic  Presbyter  (Sulp.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  44k)  and  the  Paf^an  Orator 
(Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29)  reprobate,  with  equal  indignation,  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Ithacius. 
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to  the  executioner ;  and  the  inexorable  sentence  of  the 
church,  Avliich  declares  the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is 
expressed  in  the  mild  language  of  pity  and  intercession. 

Amono;  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illustrated  tlie  reiirn  of 
Theodosius,  Gregory  Nazianzon  was  distinguished  by  the 
talents  of  an  eloquent  preacher  ;  the  reputation  of  miracu- 
lous gifts  added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic  virtues 
of  Martin  of  Tours  ;^  but  the  palm  of  episcopal  vigor  and 
ability  was  justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose.^^  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Ivomans ;  his  father 
had  exercised  the  important  office  of  Prnetorian  pragfect  of 
Gaul ;  and  the  son,  after  passing  through  the  studies  of  a 
liberal  education,  attained,  in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil 
lionors,  the  station  of  consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  which 
included  the  Imperial  residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  and  before  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  Ambrose,  to  his  own  surprise,  and  to  that  or  the 
w^orld,  was  suddenly  transformed  from  a  governor  to  an 
archbishop.  Without  the  least  mixture,  as  it  is  said,  of  art 
or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  unanimously 
saluted  him  with  the  episcopal  title  ;  the  concord  and  per- 
severance of  their  acclamations  Avere  ascribed  to  a  pr?eter- 
natural  impulse  ;  and  the  reluctant  magistrate  was  compelled 
to  undertake  a  spiritual  office,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared 
by  the  habits  and  occupations  of  his  former  life.  But  the 
active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qualified  him  to  exercise,  and 
with  zeal  and  prudence,  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction ;  and  while  he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and 
splendid  trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  he  condescended, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the 
emperors,  and  to  control  the  administration  of  the  em|)ire. 
Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father  ;  and  the  elabor- 
ate treatise  on  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  was  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  prince.  After  his  tragic  death,  at 
a  time  when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own  safety, 
and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  archbishop  of  Milan 
was  despatched,  on  two  different  embassies,  to  the  court  of 
Treves.     He  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and  dexterity, 

"0  The  life  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  miracles,  contain 
facts  adapted  to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  stylo  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between  good  tasto  and  good  sense,  that  I  am 
always  astonished  by  this  contrast. 

«i"The  short  and  superficial  lite  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon  Paulinus  (Ap- 
pendix ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  i-xv.),  has  the  merit  of  original  evidence.  Tillemont 
(M<^m.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  78-30(!)  and  the  Benedictine  editors  (p.  xxxi.^lxiii.)  have 
labored  with  their  usual  diligence. 
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the  powers  of  Lis  spiritual  and  })olitical  characters ;  and  per- 
haps contributed,  by  liis  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check 
the  ambition  of  Maxim  us,  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy.^^ 
Ambrose  had  devoted  liis  life,  and  liis  abilities,  to  the  ser- 
Adce  of  the  church.  Wealtli  was  tlie  object  of  his  contem])t ; 
ho  had  renounced  his  private  patrimony;  and  lie  sold,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate,  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  The  clergy  andj^eople  of  Milan  were  attached  to 
their  archbishop ;  and  he  deserved  the  esteem,  without 
soliciting  the  favor,  or  apprehending  the  displeasure,  of  liis 
feeble  sovereigns. 

The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the  young  emperor, 
naturally  devolved  to  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  spirit,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  people,  had 
the  misfortune  of  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she 
endeavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Justina  was 
persuaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim,  in  liis  own 
dominions,  the  public  exercise  of  his  religion  ;  and  she  pi\)- 
posed  to  the  archbishop,  as  a  moderate  and  reasonable  con- 
cession, that  he  should  resign  the  use  of  a  single  church, 
either  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  But  the  conduct 
of  Ambrose  was  governed  by  very  different  principles.^ 
The  palaces  of  the  earth  might  indeed  belong  to  Caesar;  but 
the  churches  were  the  houses  of  God  ;  and,  within  the  limits 
of  his  diocese,  he  himself,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the 
apostles,  was  the  only  minister  of  God.  The  privileges  of 
Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  confined  to 
the  true  believers  ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied, 
that  his  own  theological  opinions  were  the  standard  of  truth 
and  ortliodoxy.  The  archbishop,  who  refused  to  hold  any 
conference,  or  negotiation,  with  the  instruments  of  Satan, 
declared,  with  modest  firmness,  his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr, 
rather  than  to  yield  to  the  impious  sacrilege ;  and  Justina, 
who  resented  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence  and  rebellion, 
hastily  determined  to  exert  the  Imperial  prerogative  of  her 
son.  As  she  desired  to  perform  her  public  devotions  on  the 
approaching  festival  of  Easter,  Ambrose  was  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council.  He  obeyed  the  summons  with  the 
respect  of  a  faithful  subject,  but  he  was  followed,  without 

62  Ambrose  himself  (torn,  ii,  Epiet.  xxiv,  pp.  888-891)  gives  the  emperor  a  very 
spirited  account  of  his  own  embassy. 

•^^  His  own  representation  of  his  principles  and  conduct  (tom.  ii.  Epist-  xx.  xxi. 
xxii.  pp.  S52-ft«0)  is  one  of  the  curious  monuments  of  ecclesiaHtical  antiquity.  It 
contaiTis  two  letters  to  his  sister  Marcellina,  with  a  petition  to  Valeutiuian,  and 
the  sermon  de  BasiHcis  nnn  Iradendis. 

Vol.  II.— 3G 
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his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people  ;  tliey  pressed,  Avitli 
impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  and  the 
affrighted  ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead  of  pronouncing 
a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  liunibly  re- 
quested that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to  ])rotect  tlie 
person  of  tlie  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
capital.  But  the  j)romises  which  Ambrose  received  and 
communicated  were  soon  violated  by  a  perfidious  court; 
and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn  days,  which  Christian 
piety  has  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  city  was 
agitated  by  tlie  irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  fanati- 
cism. The  officers  of  the  household  were  directed  to  pre- 
pare, first,  the  Portian,  and  afterwards,  the  new,  JSasilica^ 
for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  emperor  and  his  mother. 
The  splendid  canopy  and  hangings  of  the'  royal  seat  were 
arranged  in  the  customary  manner  ;  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  defend  them,  by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of 
the  populace.  The  Arian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured  to 
show  themselves  in  the  street,  were  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  their  lives ;  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the 
merit  and  reputation  of  rescuing  his  personal  enemies  from 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  multitude. 

But  while  he  labored  to  restrain  the  effects  of  their  zeal, 
the  pathetic  A^ehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed 
the  angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The 
characters  of  Eve,  of  the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Ilero- 
dias,  were  indecently  apj^lied  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor ; 
and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians  was  com- 
pared to  the  most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had 
endured  under  the  reis^n  of  PaG:anism.  The  measures  of 
the  court  served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
A  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the 
corporate  body  of  merchants  and  manufacturers :  an  order 
was  signified,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers, 
and  inferior  servants,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  public  disorders,  they  should  strictly 
confine  themselves  to  their  houses :  and  the  ministers  of 
Valentinian  imprudently  confessed,  that  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  the  citizens  of  Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause 
of  their  archbishop.  He  was  again  solicited  to  restore 
peace  to  his  country,  by  timely  compliance  with  the  Avill  of 
his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose  was  couched  in  the 
most  humble  and  respectful  terms,  which  might,  liowever, 
be  interpreted  as  a  serious  declaration  of  civil  war.     "  His 
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life  and  fortune  were  in  the  Jiands  of  tlie  emperor  ;  but  lie 
would  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  or  degrade  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  sucli  a  cause  he  was 
prepared  to  su'Yer  whatever  the  malice  of  t!ie  daemon  could 
inHict  ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence  of  liis 
faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar :  he  had  not  con- 
tributed to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  alone  to 
appease,  the  rage  of  the  people  :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  confusion,  which  were  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  it  was 
liis  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the 
ruin  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhajjts  the  desolation  of  all 
Italv."  ^'^  The  obstinate  bio^otrv  of  Justina  would  have  en- 
dangered  the  empire  of  her  son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the 
church  and  people  of  Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on 
the  active  obedience  of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A  large 
body  of  Goths  had  marched  to  occupy  the  Basilica^  which 
was  the  object  of  the  dispute  :  and  it  might  be  expected 
from  the  Arian  principles,  and  barbarous  manners,  of  these 
foreign  mercenaries,  that  they  would  not  entertain  any 
scruples  in  the  execution  of  the  most  sanguinary  orders. 
They  were  encountered,  on  the  sacred  threshold,  by  the  arch- 
bishop, who,  thundering  against  them  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, asked  them,  in  the  tone  of  a  father  and  a  mas- 
ter, whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of  God,  that  they 
had  implored  the  hospitable  protection  of  the  republic.  The 
suspense  of  the  Barbarians  allowed  some  hours  for  a  more 
effectual  negotiation  ;  and  the  empress  Avas  persuaded,  by 
the  advice  of  lier  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave  the  Catholics 
in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of  Milan  ;  and  to  dissemble, 
till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of  revenge. 
The  mother  of  Valentinian  could  never  forgive  tlie  triumph 
of  Ambrose ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  ex- 
clamation, tliat  his  own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics. 
By  the  influence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration  was  pro- 
mulgated in  all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to  the 
court    of    Milan  ;  the    free   exercise    of   their    religion   was 

^  Retz  had  a  similar  message  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  ho  woukl  ap- 
pease the  tumult  of  Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power,  &c.  A  quoi  j'ajoulai 
tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  voua  imaginer  de  respect,  de  douleur,  de  regret, 
et  de  souniission,  &c.  (Menioires,  torn.  i.  p.  IJO.)  Certainly  I  do  not  com- 
pai  e  either  Uie  causes  or  the  men;  yet  the  coadjutor  himself  had  Bomo  idea  (p.  84) 
of  imitating  St.  Ambrose. 
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granted  to  those  who  professed  the  faith  of  Rimini ;  and 
the  emperor  declared,  that  all  persons  who  should  infrins^e 
this  sacred  and  salutary  constitution,  should  be  capitally 
punished,  as  the  eneniies  of  the  ])ublic  peace/^  The  cliar- 
acter  and  language  of  tlie  archbisliop  of  Milan  may  justify 
the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon  afforded  a  reasonable 
ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence,  to  tlie  Arian  min- 
isters ;  who  watched  the  opportunity  of  surprising  liim  in 
some  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which  he  strangely 
represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny.  A  sentence  of 
easy  and  honorable  banishment  was  pronounced,  Avhich  en- 
joined Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay  ;  whilst 
it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  the 
number  of  his  companions.  But  the  authority  of  the  saints, 
who  have  preached  and  practised  the  maxims  of  passive 
loyalty,  appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the 
extreme  and  pressing  danger  of  the  church.  lie  boldly 
refused  to  obey ;  and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  liis  faithful  people. ^"^  They  guarded 
by  turns  the  person  of  their  archbishop ;  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  episcoj^al  palace  were  strongly  secured, 
and  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had  formed  the  blockade, 
were  unwilling  to  risk  the  attack  of  that  impregnable  for- 
tress. The  numerous  poor,  who  liad  been  relieved  by  the 
liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  signal- 
izing their  zeal  and  gratitude  ;  and  as  the  patience  of  the 
multitude  might  have  been  exhausted  by  the  length  and 
uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils,  he  prudently  introduced 
into  the  church  of  Milan  the  useful  institution  of  a  loud 
and  regular  psalmody.  While  he  maintained  this  arduous 
contest,  lie  was  instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in 
a  place  where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,^"  had  been  deposited  above  three  hundred  years. 
Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the  church  two  perfect 
skeletons  were  found,^^  with  the  heads  separated  from  their 

65  Sozomen  alone  (1.  vii.  c.  13)  tlirowa  this  luminous  fact  into  a  dark  and  per- 
plexed narrative. 

"^  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  ecclesia,  mori  parata  cum  episcopo  suo. . .  Nos,  adhnc 
frigidi,  excitabamur  tumen  civitate  attonita  atque  turbata.  Augustiu.  Confess- 
ion.  1.  ix.  c.  7. 

**'  Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  pp.  78,  408.  Many  churches  in  Italy,  Gaul, 
&c.,  were  «iedicated  to  tliese  unknown  martyrs,  of  whom  St.  Gervaise  seems  to 
have  b^en  more  forlunate  ihau  his  companion. 

•*<*  Invenimus  mirae  magnitudinis  viros  duos,  lit  prisca  aitas  ferebat.  toni.  ii. 
Epist.  xxii.  p.  875.  The  size  of  these  skeletons  was  fortunately,  or  skilfully, 
8iiite«l  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  human  stature, 
which  has  prevailed  in  every  age  since  the  time  of  Homer. 

Grandiaque  efEossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 
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bodies,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  blood.  Tlie  lioly  relics 
were  presented,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the 
people  ;  and  every  circumstance  of  this  fortunate  discovery 
Avas  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  designs  of  Ambrose. 
The  bones  of  the  martyrs,  their  blood,  their  garments,  were 
supposed  to  contain  a  healing  power ;  and  the  praeternat- 
ural  influence  was  communicated  to  tlie  most  distant  ob- 
jects, without  losing  any  part  of  its  original  virtue.  The 
extraordinary  cure  of  a  blind  man,^^  and  the  reluctant  con- 
fessions of  several  daemoniacs,  appeared  to  justify  the  faith 
and  sanctity  of  Ambrose  ;  and  the  truth  of  those  miracles 
is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinus, 
and  by  his  proselyte,  the  celebrated  Augustin,  who,  at  that 
time,  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The  reason  of 
the  present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of 
Justina  and  her  Arian  court ;  who  derided  the  theatrical 
representations  which  were  exhibited  by  the  contrivance, 
and  at  the  expense,  of  the  archbishop.''*^  Their  effect,  how- 
ever, on  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  rapid  and  irresistible ; 
and  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself  unable  to 
contend  with  the  favorite  of  Heaven.  The  powers  likewise 
of  the  earth  interposed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose :  the 
disinterested  advice  of  Theodosius  was  the  genuine  result 
of  piety  and  friendshij) ;  and  the  mask  of  religious  zeal 
concealed  the  hostile  and  ambitious  designs  of  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul.^i 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  ended  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  could  he  have  contented  himself  with  the  pos- 
session of  three  ample  countries,  which  now  constitute  the 
three  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe.  But 
the  aspiring  usurper,  whose  sordid  ambition  was  not  digni- 
fied by  the  love  of  glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual 
forces  as  the  instruments  onlv  of  his  future  irreatness,  and 
his  success  "was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruction. 
The  wealth  which  he  extorted ''^  from  the  oppressed  prov- 
es Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epiet.  xxii.  p.  875.  Augustin.  Confee.  1.  ix.  c.  7,  de  Civitiit. 
Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  8.  Paujiu,  in  Vita  St.  Ambros-  c.  14,  in  Append.  Benedict,  j).  4. 
Tlie  blind  man's  natn(;  was  Se\  erua  ;  be  toucbed  tbe  boly  garment,  recovered  bis 
sigbt,  and  devot'jd  tbe  rest  of  bis  life  (at  b'ast  twenty-five  years)  to  tbe  service  of 
tlie  cburch.  1  sbould  recommend  tbis  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not  prove 
tbe  worsbip  of  relics,  as  well  a.s  tbe  Nicene  creed. 

7'J  Paulin.  in  Vit.  St.  Ambros.  c.  5,  in  Append.  Benedic*.  p.  .'5. 
■'i  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  lom.  x.  pp.  IDO.  7.^)0.    Ho  paniiilly  allows  tbe  media- 
tion of  Tbeodosius.  and  capriciously  rejects  tbat  of  Maximus,  tbougb  it  is  attested 
by  Prosper,  Sozomen,  and  Tbeodoret. 

"  Tbe  mo(b;st  censure  of  Sulpicius  (Dialog;,  iii.   15)  inflicts  a  much  deeper 
v?ound  tbau  tbe  feeble  declamation  of  Pacatus  (xii.  25,  2C). 
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\nces  of  Gaul,  S])ain,  and  Britain,  was  employed  in  levying 
and  maintaining  a  formidable  army  of  Barbarians,  collected, 
for  tlie  most  ])art,  from  the  fiercest  nations  of  German  v. 
The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  j>re- 
parations ;  and  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  an  in- 
nocent youth,  wliose  government  was  abhorred  and  des- 
pised by  Jiis  Catholic  subjects.  But  as  Maxinius  wished 
to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  lie 
received,  with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria,  the 
ambassador  of  Valentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  acce])t  the 
aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  for  the  service  of  a 
Pannonian  war.  The  penetration  of  Ambrose  had  discov- 
ered the  snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  professions  of  friend- 
ship ;'^^  but  the  Syrian  Domninus  was  corrupted,  or  deceived,' 
by  the  liberal  favor  of  the  court  of  Treves  ;  and  the  council 
of  Milan  obstinately  rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger,  with 
a  blind  confidence,  which  was  the  effect,  not  of  coui-age, 
but  of  fear.  The  march  of  the  auxiliaries  Avas  guided  by 
the  ambassador ;  and  they  were  admitted,  without  distrust, 
into  the  fortresses  of  the  Ali)s.  But  the  crafty  tyrant  fol- 
lowed, with  hasty  and  silent  footsteps,  in  the  rear;  and,  as 
he  diligently  intercepted  all  intelligence  of  his  motions,  the 
gleam  of  armor,  and  the  dust  excited  by  the  troops  of  cav- 
alry, first  announced  the  hostile  approach  of  a  stranger  to 
the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extremity,  Justina  and  her  son 
might  accuse  their  own  imprudence,  and  the  perfidious  arts 
of  Maximus  ;  but  they  wanted  time,  and  force,  and  reso- 
hition,  to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  either  in 
the  field,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large  and  disaffected  city. 
Flight  was  their  only  hope,  Aquileia  their  only  refuge  ;  and 
as  Maximus  now  displayed  his  genuine  character,  the 
brother  of  Gratian  might  expect  the  same  fate  from  the 
liands  of  the  same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in 
triumph  ;  and  if  the  wise  archbishop  refused  a  dangerous 
and  criminal  connection  with  the  usurper,  he  might  indi- 
rectly contribute  to  the  success  of  his  arms,  by  inculcating, 
from  the  pulpit,  the  duty  of  resignation,  rather  than  that 
of  resistance.'^^  The  unfortunate  Justina  -reached  Aquileia 
in  safety  ;  but  she  distrusted  the  strength  of  the  fortifica- 
tions :  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege ;  and  she  resolved 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Theodosius,  whose 

"  Esto  tutior  adversus  homineni,  pacis  iiivolucro  tegentem,  wsis  the  wise 
caution  of  Ambroj^e  (toTU.  ii.  p..H91)  after  liis  return  from  liis  Heoond  embassy. 

^'  Ji.irouiuH  (A.  1).  3S7,  No.  63)  applies  to  this  season  of  publie  distress  soine  of 
the  peiiiieiitial  serniojis  of  the  arclibitihop 
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power  and  virtue  "were  celebrated  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
West.  A  vessel  was  secretly  provided  to  transport  the 
Imperial  family  ;  they  embarked  with  precipitation  in  one 
of  the  obscure  harbors  of  Yenetia,  or  Istria ;  traversed  the 
Avhole  extent  of  the  Adi-iatic  and  Ionian  Seas  ;  turned  the 
extreme  proinontory  of  Peloponnesus  ;  and,  after  a  long,  but 
successful  navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port  of 
Thessalonica.  All  t^e  subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the 
cause  of  a  prince,  who,  by  his  abdication,  had  absolved  them 
from  the  duty  of  allegiance ;  and  if  the  little  city  of 
^mona,  on  the  verge  of  Italy,  had  not  presumed  to  stop 
the  career  of  his  inglorious  victory,  Maximus  would  have 
obtained,  without  a  struggle,  the  sole  possession  of  the 
Western  empire. 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests  to  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  Theodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to 
fix  their  residence  at  Thessalonica ;  but  these  reasons  did 
not  proceed  from  contempt  or  indifference,  as  he  speedily 
made  a  visit  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  part 
of  his  court  and  senate.  After  the  first  tender  expressions 
of  friendship  and  sympathy,  the  pious  emperor  of  the  East 
gently  admonished  Justina,  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was 
sometimes  punished  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ; 
and  that  the  public  ])rofession  of  the  Kicene  faith  would  be 
the  most  efficacious  step  to  promote  the  restoration  of  her 
son,  by  the  satisfaction  which  it  must  occasion  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  The  momentous  question  of  peace  or  war 
was  referred,  by  Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his 
council ;  and  the  arguments  Avhich  might  be  alleged  on  the 
side  of  honor  and  justice,  had  acquired,  since  the  death  of 
Gratian,  a  considerable  degree  of  additional  weiglit.  The 
persecution  of  the  Imperial  family,  to  which  Theodosius 
himself  had  been  indebted  for  his  fortune,  was  now  aggra- 
vated by  recent  and  rej)eated  injuries.  Neitlier  oaths  nor 
treaties  could  restrain  tlie  boundless  ambition  of  IMyximus  ; 
and  the  delay  of  vigorous  and  decisive  measures,  instead  of 
prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace,  would  expose  the  Eastern 
empire  to  the  danger  of  a  hostile  invasion.  The  I>ai-barians, 
who  had  passed  tlie  Danube,  had  lately  assumed  the  character 
of  soldiers  and  subjects,  but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet 
nntamed  :  and  the  operations  of  a  war,  wliich  would  exercise 
their  valor,  and  diminish  their  numbers,  might  tend  to 
relieve  the  provinces  from  an  intolerable  oppression.  Not- 
withstanding these  specious  and  solid  reasons,  which  were 
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approved  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  Tlieodosius  still 
hesitated  wliether  he  should  draw  the  sword  in  a  contest 
which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms  of  reconciliation  ; 
and  his  magnanimous  character  was  not  disgraced  by  the 
ap])rehensions  which  he  felt  for  the  safety  of  his  infant  sons, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  exhausted  people.  In  this  moment 
of  anxious  doubt,  Avhile  the  fate  of  the  Koman  world 
depended  on  the  resolution  of  a  single ^nan,  the  charms  of 
the  princess  Galla  most  powerfully  ])lcadcd  the  cause  of  her 
brother  Yalentinian.'^  The  heart  of  Theodosius  was  softened 
by  the  tears  of  beauty  ;  his  affections  were  insensibly  engaged 
by  the  graces  of  youth  and  innocence  ;  the  art  of  Justina 
managed  and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion  ;  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and  signal 
of  the  civil  war.  The  unfeelinof  critics,  who  consider  everv 
amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  orthodox  emj^eror,  are  inclined,  on  this  occasion, 
to  dispute  the  suspicious  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosimus. 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confess,  that  I  am  willing 
to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world, 
some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic 
life  ;  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  lierce  and  ambitious  conquer- 
ors, I  can  distinguish,  with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle 
hero,  who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  annor  from  the 
hands  of  love.  The  alliance  of  the  Persian  king  was  secured 
by  the  faith  of  treaties ;  the  martial  Barbarians  were  per- 
suaded to  follow  the  standard,  or  to  respect  the  frontiers,  of 
an  active  and  liberal  monarch  ;  and  the  dominions  of  Theo- 
dosius, from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic,  resounded  with 
the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  skilful 
disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  East  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers,  and  distracted  the  attention  of  Maximus.  He  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  intrepid  Arbogastes,  would  direct  their  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  boldly  penetrate  through 
the  Kluetian  provinces  into  the  centre  of  Gaul.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbors  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with 
an  apparent  design,  that,  as  soon  as  the  passage  had  been 
opened  by  a  naval  victory,  Valentinian  and  his  mother  should 
land  in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  and  occupy 

'5  The  flight  of  Valentinian,  and  the  love  of  Theodosius  for  liis  sister,  are  re- 
lated by  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  pp.  1'G;5,  2H4.)  TiUc-iuont  produces  souio  weiik  and  am- 
biguous evidence  to  antetlate  the  second  inarria<;e  of  Theodosius  (Tlist.  des 
Eniperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  74(»),  and  consequently  to  refute  ces  coutetJ  de  Zosime,  qui 
seroient  trop  coutraires  i  la  i>iet6  de  Tlieodose. 
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the  majestic  seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  meanwhile 
Theodosius  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and 
disciplined  army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy  rival,  who,  after 
the  siege  of  ^mona,*  had  fixed  his  camp  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Siscia,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  strongly  fortified  by  the 
broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  the  long  resistance, 
and  successive  resources,  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  might 
prepare  themselves  for  the  labors  of  three  bloody  campaigns. 
But  the  contest  with  his  successor,  who,  like  him,  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  West,  was  easily  decided  in  the 
term  of  two  months,'*^  and  within  the  space  of  two  hundred 
miles.  The  sui3erior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the  East 
might  prevail  over  the  feeble  Maximus,  who,  in  this  impor- 
tant crisis,  showed  himself  destitute  of  military  skill,  or 
personal  courage ;  but  the  abilities  of  Theodosius  were  sec- 
onded by  the  advantage  which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous 
and  active  cavalry.  The  Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  after  their 
example,  the  Goths  themselves,  were  formed  into  squadrons 
of  archers  ;  who  fought  on  horseback,  and  confounded  the 
steady  valor  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  by  the  rapid  motions 
of  a  Tartar  war.  After  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  they  spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the 
waters  of  tlie  Save,  swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  instantly  charged  and  routed  the  troops  who 
guarded  the  high  ground  on  the  opposite  side.  Marcellinus, 
the  tyrant's  brother,  advanced  to  support  them  with  the 
select  cohorts,  which  were  considered  as  the  hope  and 
strength  of  the  army.  The  action,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  night,  was  renewed  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  surviving  remnant  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus  threw  down  their  arms  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Without  suspending  his  march, 
to  receive  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  citizens  of  ^Emona, 
Tlieodosius  pressed  forwards  to  terminate  the  war  by  the 
death  or  captivity  of  his  rival,  who  fled  before  him  with  the 
diligence  of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the  Julian  Al])s,  he 
descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into  the  plain  of  Italy, 
that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day; 
and  Maximus,  who  found  himself  encompassed  on  all  sides, 
had  scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.     I>ut  the 

'6  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  laws,  Cod.  Theodos.  Icm.  i-  p.  cxix. 
*  iEmonah,  Laybach.    Siscia,  Sciszek.— M. 
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gates  could  not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy  ; 
and  the  despair,  the  disaffection,  the  indifference  of  the 
soldiers  and  people,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  wretched 
Maximus.  lie  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  rudely  strii)ped 
of  tlie  Imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  diadem,  and  the 
purple  slip])ers  ;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the 
camp  and  presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three 
miles  from  Aquileia.  The  behavior  of  the  emperor  was  not 
intended  to  insult,  and  he  showed  some  disposition  to  pity 
and  forgive,  the  tyrant  of  the  West,  who  had  never  been  his 
])ersonal  enemy,  and  was  now  become  the  object  of  his  con- 
tempt. Our  sympathy  is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by  the 
misfortunes  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
a  proud  competitor,  now  prostrate  at  his  feet,  could  not  fail 
of  producing  very  serious  and  solemn  thoughts  in  the  mind 
of  the  victorious  emperor.  But  the  feeble  emotion  of  in- 
voluntary pity  was  checked  by  his  regard  for  public  justice, 
and  the  memory  of  Gratian  ;  and  he  abandoned  the  victim  to 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the  impe- 
rial presence,  and  instantly  separated  his  head  from  his 
body.  The  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death  was  received 
with  sincere  or  well-dissembled  joy :  his  son  Victor,  on 
whom  he  had  conferred  the  title  of  Augustus,  died  by  the 
order,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold  Arbogastes  ;  and  all 
the  military  plans  of  Theodosius  were  successfully  executed. 
When  he  had  thus  terminated  the  civil  war,  with  less  diffi- 
culty and  bloodshed  than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he 
employed  the  Avinter  months  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  to 
restore  the  state  of  the  afflicted  provinces  ;  and  early  in  the 
spring  lie  made,  after  the  example  of  Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.'^ 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  may 
praise  without  ditHculty,  and  without  reluctance;-^  and 
2:)0sterity  will  confess,  that  the   character    of    Theodosius"^® 

'^  Besides  the  hints  which  may  be  gathered  from  chronicles  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  Zosimus  (I.  iv.  pp.  259— 267),Urot>iui?vl.  vii.c.  35),  and  Pacaius  (in  Paiiegyr. 
Vel.  xii.  30—47),  supply  the  loose  and  scanty  materials  of  this  civil  war.  Ambrose 
(torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  pp.  952,  953)  dai'kly  alludes  to  the  well-known  events  of  a  nia^ia- 
zine  surprised,  an  action  at  Pelovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  naval,  victory,  &c. 
Ausoniiis  (p.  25G,  edit.  ToU.)  applauds  the  peculiar  merit  and  good  fortune  of 
Aquileia. 

'»  Quam  promptum  laudare  principem,  tarn  tutnm  siluisse  de  principe  (Pacat. 
In  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  2.)  I.atiiius  Pacatus  Drepaiuus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  pro- 
noiinciHl  this  oration  at  Rome  (A.  D.  3F8).  He  was  afterwards  proconsul  of  Africa  ; 
and  liis  friend  Ausonins  praises  him  as  a  poet  second  only  to  Virgil.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  303. 

7^  See  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosius.  by  the  yoiinsrer  A'ictor  ;  the  strokes  aro 
distinct,  and  the  colors  are  mixed.  'J he  pr.iise  of  Pacatus  is  too  vague  ;  and 
Claudian  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  father  above  the  son. 
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might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  sincere  and  ample  panegyric. 
The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his  arms,  ren- 
dered his  administration  respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his 
subjects  and  of  his  enemies.  He  loved  and  ])ractised  tlie 
virtues  of  domestic  life,  which  seklom  hold  tlieir  residence 
in  the  palaces  of  kings.  Tlieodosius  was  chaste  and  tem- 
perate ;  he  enjoyed,  without  excess,  the  sensual  and  social 
])leasures  of  the  table  ;  and  tlie  warmth  of  his  amorous  pas- 
sions was  never  diverted  from  their  lawful  objects.  Tlie 
proud  titles  of  Imperial  greatness  were  adorned  by  the  ten- 
der names  of  a  faithful  husband,  an  indulgent  father  ;  his 
uncle  was  raised,  by  his  affectionate  esteem,  to  the  rank  of 
a  second  parent :  Theodosius  embraced,  as  his  own,  the 
children  of  his  brother  and  sister  ;  and  the  expressions  of 
his  regard  were  extended  to  tlie  most  distant  and  obscure 
branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  Ills  familiar  friends 
were  judiciously  selected  from  among  those  persons,  who, 
in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had  appeared  before 
his  eyes  without  a  mask  :  the  consciousness  of  personal  and 
superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the  accidental  distinc- 
tion of  the  ])urple  ;  and  he  proved  by  his  conduct,  that  he 
had  forgotten  all  the  injuries,  while  he  most  gratefully  re- 
membered all  the  favors  and  services,  which  he  had  received 
before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
serious  or  lively  tone  of  his  conversation  was  adapted  to 
the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character  of  his  subjects,  whom  he 
admitted  into  his  society  ;  and  the  affability  of  his  manners 
dis|>layed  the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius  respected  the 
simplicity  of  the  good  and  virtuous  :  every  art,  every  talent, 
of  a  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent  nature,  was  rewarded  by 
his  judicious  liberality;  and,  except  the  heretics,  whom  he 
persecuted  with  implacable  liatred,  the  diffusive,  circle  of 
his  benevolence  was  circumscribed  only  by  the  limits  of  tlie 
human  race.  .The  government  of  a  mighty  empire  may  as- 
suredly suffice  to  occupy  the  time,  and  the  al)ilities,  of  a 
mortal:  yet  the  diligent  prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  un- 
suitable reputation  of  profound  learning,  always  reserved 
some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive  amusement 
of  reading.  History,  which  enlarged  his  experience,  was 
his  favorite  study.  The  annals  of  Home,  in  the  long  period 
of  eleven  hundred  years,  ])resented  him  with  a  various  and 
splendid  picture  of  human  life:  and  it  has  been  particularly 
observed,  that  whenever  he  perused  the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna, 
of  Marius,  or  of   Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed  his  generous 
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detestation  of  those  enemies  of  humanity  and  freedom. 
His  disinterested  oj>inion  of  past  events  was  usefully  applied 
as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions;  and Theodosius  lias  deserved 
the  singular  commendation,  tliat  his  virtues  always  seemed 
to  expand  -with  his  fortune  :  the  season  of  his  prosperity 
was  that  of  his  moderation  :  and  his  clemency  appeared  the 
most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success  of  a  civil  war. 
The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been  massacred  in 
the  first  heat  of  the  victory,  and  a  small  number  of  the  most 
obnoxious  criminals  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law. 
But  the  emperor  showed  himself  much  more  attentive  to 
relieve  the  innocent,  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The  op- 
pressed subjects  of  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed  them- 
selves happy  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  were  astonish- 
ed to  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their  losses ;  and 
the  liberality  of  the  conqueror  supported  the  aged  mother, 
and  educated  the  orphan  daughters,  of  Maxim us.^^  A  char- 
acter thus  accomplished  might  almost  excuse  the  extrava- 
gant supposition  of  the  orater  Pacatus  ;  that,  if  the  elder 
Brutus  could  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stern  re- 
publican would  abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred 
of  kings;  and  ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a  monarch  was 
the  most  faithful  guardian  of  the  hajDpiness  and  dignity  of 
the  Koman  people. ^^ 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  of  tlie  republic  must 
have  discerned  two  essential  imperfections,  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The  vir- 
tuous mind  of  Theodosius  w^as  often  relaxed  by  indolence,^"^ 
and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by  passion. ^^  In  the  pursuit 
of  an  important  object,  his  active  courage  was  capable  of 
the  most  viixorous  exertions  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  desiirn  w\as 
accomplished,  or  the  danger  w^as  surmounted,  the  hero  sunk 
into  inglorious  repose  ;  and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a 
prince  is  the  property  of  his  people,  resigned  .himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  innocent,  but  trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxu- 
rious court.     The  natural   disj^osition   of  Theodosius  was 

80  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  p.  55.  Pacatus,  from  the  want  of  skill  or  of 
courage,  omits  this  glorious  circumstance. 

«i  Pacat.  in  Panegyr-  Vet-  xii.  20. 

82  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  pp.  271,  272.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an  air  of 
candor  and  truth.  He  observes  these  vicissitudes  of  sloth  and  activity,  not  as  a 
vice,  but  as  a  singularity,  in  the  character  of  Theod(  sius. 

»^  This  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged  and  excused  by  Victor  Sed  habes 
(says  Ambrose,  in  decent  and  manly  language,  to  his  sovereign^  naturaMiupetum, 
quern  si  quis  lenire  velir,  cito  vertes  ad  misericordiam  :  si  quis  stimulet,  in 
magis  exsuscitas,  ut  eum  revocare  vix  possis  (torn.  ii.  Kpist  li.  p.  WPS").  Theo- 
dosius (Claud,  in.  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  260,  &c.)  exhorts  his  son  to  moderate  his  anger. 
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hasty  anrl  choleric  ;  and,  in  a  station  wliere  none  could  re- 
sist, and  few  would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of  his 
resentment,  the  humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  infirmity  and  of  his  power.  It  was  the 
constant  study  of  his  life  to  suppress,  or  regulate,  the  intem- 
])erate  sallies  of  passion,  and  the  success  of  his  efi'orts  en- 
hanced the  merit  of  his  clemency.  But  the  painful  virtue 
which  claims  the  merit  of  victory,  is  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of  a  wise  and  merciful  pi-ince  was 
poHuted  by  an  act  of  cruelty,  which  would  stain  the  annals 
of  Nero  or  Domitian.  Witliin  the  space  of  three  years,  the 
inconsistent  historian  of  Theodosius  must  relate  the  gener- 
ous pardon  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  and  the  inhuinaiimas- 
sacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 

The  lively  im])atience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  was 
never  satisfied  with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  char- 
acter and  conduLit  of  their  successive  sovereigns.  The 
Arian  subjects  of  Theodosius  deplored  the  loss  of  their 
churches  ;  and,  ae  three  rival  bishops  disputed  the  throne  of 
Antioch,  the  sentence  which  decided  their  pretensions  ex- 
cited the  murmurs  of  the  two  unsuccessful  congregations. 
The  exigencies  of  the  Gothic  war,  and  the  inevitable  expense 
that  accompanied  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  con- 
strained the  emperor  to  aggravate  the  weight  of  the  public 
impositions;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  as  they  had  not 
been  involved  in  the  distress,  were  the  less  inclined  to 
contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe.  The  aus])icious  period 
now  approached  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  a  festi- 
val more  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal 
donative,  than  to  the  subjects,  whose  voluntary  offerings 
had  been  long  since  converted  into  an  extraordinary  and 
oppressive  burden.  The  edicts  of  taxation  interrupted 
the  repose,  and  pleasures,  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  tribunal  of 
the  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd  ;  who, 
in  pathetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respectful  language,  solicited 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  They  were  gradually 
incensed  by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who  treated 
their  complaints  as  a  criminal  resistance  ;  their  satirical 
wit  degenerated  into  sharp  and  angry  invectives;  and 
from  the  subordinate  powers  of  government,  the  invec- 
tives of  the  people  insensibly  rose  to  attack  the  sacred 
character  of  the  emperor  himself.  Their  fury,  provoked 
by  a  feeble  opposition,  discharged  itself  on  the  images  of 
the  Imperial  family,  which  were  erected  as  objects  of  public 
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veneration,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  the  city. 
The  statues  of  Theodosius,  of  liis  fatlier,  of  his  wife  Flac- 
cilla,  of  liis  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius,  Avere  inso- 
lently tlirown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  ])ieces, 
or  dragged  with  contempt  tlirough  the  streets  ;  and  the 
indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  representations  of 
Imperial  majesty,  sufficiently  declared  the  impious  and 
treasonable  wishes  of  the  populace.  The  tumult  was  almost 
immediately  suppressed,  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  archers  : 
and  Antioch  had  leisure  to  reHect  on  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  her  crime.^*  According  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
the  governor  of  the  province  despatched  a  faithful  narrative 
of  the  whole  transaction  ;  while  the  trembling  citizens  in- 
trusted the  confession  of  their  crime,  and  the  assurances  of 
their  repentance,  to  the  zeal  of  Flavian,  their  bishop,  and  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  senator  Ililarius,  the  friend,  and  most 
probably  the  disciple,  of  Libanius  ;  whose  genius,  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  was  not  useless  to  his  country.^^  But 
the  two  capitals,  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  diligence  of  the  Imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city 
was  severely  punished  by  a  long  and  dreadful  interval  of 
suspense.  Every  rumor  agitated  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
Antiochians,  and  they  heard  with  terror,  that  their  sovereign, 
exasperated  by  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  own 
statues,  and,  more  especially,  to  those  of  his  beloved  wife, 
had  resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  offending  city ; 
and  to  massacre,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the 
criminal  inhabitants  ;  '^^  many  of  whom  were  actually  driven, 
by  their  apprehensions,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At  length,  twenty-four  days 
after  the  sedition,  the  general  Hellebicus,  and  Coesarius,  mas- 
ter of  the  offices,  declared  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud  capital  was  degraded  from 
the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  stripped 
of  its  lands,  its  privileges,  and   its  revenues,  was  subjected, 

8*  The  Christians  and  Pagans  agreed  in  believing  that  the  sedition  of  Antioch 
was  excited  by  the  daemons.  A  gigantic  woman  (says  Sozomen.  1.  vii.  c.  23)  pa- 
raded the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  her  hand.  An  old  man,  says  Libanius  (Orat. 
xii.  p.  396),  transformed  himself  into  a  youth,  then  a  boy,  &c. 

85  Zosimus,  in  his  short  and  disingenuous  account  (l.iv,  pp.  258,250),  is  certainly 
mistaken  in  sending  Libanius  himself  to  Constantinople.  His  own  orations  tix 
him  at  Antioch. 

"''  Libanius  (Orat.  i.  p,  6,  edit.  Venet.)  declares,  tliat.  under  such  a  reign,  the 
fear  of  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in  the  emperor's  ab- 
sence ;  for  his  presence,  according  to  the  eloquent  slave,  might  have  given  a 
eauctiou  to  the  most  bloody  acts. 
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under  the  humiliating  clenoniination  of  a  village,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Laodicea."  The  baths,  the  Circus,  and  the  thea- 
tres were  shut :  and,  that  every  source  of  plenty  and  pleasure 
might  at  the  same  time  be  intercepted,  the  distribution  of 
corn  was  abolished,  by  the  severe  instructions  of  Theodosius. 
His  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  guilt 
of  individuals ;  of  those  who  had  perpetrated,  and  of  those 
who  had  not  prevented,  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  statues. 
The  tribunal  of  Hellebicus  and  Csesarius,  encompassed  with 
armed  soldiers,  w^as  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.  The 
noblest,  and  most  wealthy,  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  ap- 
peared before  them  in  chains ;  the  examination  was  assisted 
by  tlie  use  of  torture,  and  their  sentence  was  pronounced  or 
suspended,  according  to  the  judgment  of  these  extraordinary 
magistrates.  The  houses  of  the  criminals  were  exposed  to 
sale,  their  wives  and  children  were  suddenly  reduced,  from 
affluence  and  luxury,  to  the  most  abject  distress ;  and  a 
bloody  execution  Avas  expected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a 
day,^^  which  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysos- 
tom,  has  represented  as  a  lively  image  of  the  last  and  uni- 
versal judgment  of  the  world.  But  the  ministers  of  Theo- 
dosius performed,  with  reluctance,  the  cruel  task  which  had 
been  assigned  them ;  they  dropped  a  gentle  tear  over  the 
calamities  of  the  people ;  and  they  listened  with  reverence 
to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who 
descended  in  swarms  from  the  mountains. ^^  Hellebicus  and 
Caesarius  were  persuaded  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their 
sentence ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  former  should  remain 
at  Antioch,  while  the  latter  returned,  with  all  possible  speed, 
to  Constantinople ;  and  y)resumed  once  more  to  consult  the 
will  of  his  sovereign.  The  resentment  of  Theodosius  liad 
already  subsided ;  the  deputies  of  the  people,  both  the 
bishop  and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a  favorable  audience ; 
and  the  reproaches  of  the  emperor  were  the  complaints  of 
injured  friendship,  rather  than  the  stern  menaces  of  pride 
and  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon  was  granted  to  the 
city  and  citizens  of  Antioch  ;  the  prison  doors  were  thrown 
open ;  the  senators,  who  despaired  of  their  lives,  recovered  the 

8"  Laodicea.  on  the  sea-coast,  Bixty-five  miles  from  Antioch  (see  Noris  Epoch, 
Syro-Maced.  Dissert,  iii.  p.  2.'',0).  The  Antiocliians  were  offended,  that  the  de- 
pendent city  of  Seleu<;ia  should  presume  to  intercede  for  them. 

"'*  As  the  days  of  tlie  tumult  depend  on  the  movable  festival  of  Easter,  they 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  previous  determination  of  the  year.  The  year  387 
has  been  preferred,  after  a  laborious  inquiry,  by  Tiilemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn. 
V.  pp.  741-744)  and  Montfaucoii  (Chrysostom,  tom.  xiii.  pp.  10r>-110). 

«>'♦  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  was  not  attended  with  much  risk, 
to  the  cowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 
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possession  of  their  houses  and  estates ;  and  the  capital  of  the 
East  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  ancient  dignity 
and  splendor.  Tlieodosius  condescended  to  praise  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  who  liad  generously  interceded  for  their 
distressed  brethren:  he  rewarded  the  eloquence  of  Ililarius 
with  the  government  of  Palestine;  and  dismissed  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  liis  respect  and 
gratitude.  A  thousand  new  statues  arose  to  the  clemency 
of  Theodosius ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects  was  ratified  by 
the  approbation  of  his  own  heart ;  and  the  emperor  con- 
fessed, that,  if  the  exercise  of  justice  is  the  most  important 
duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure, 
of  a  sovereign.^'' 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more 
shameful  cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful 
consequences.  That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  all  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  had  been  protected  from  the  dangers  of 
the  Gothic  war  by  strong  fortifications  and  a  numerous  gar- 
rison. Botheric,  the  general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it 
should  seem  from  his  name,  a  Barbarian,  had  among  his 
slaves  a  beautiful  boy,  who  excited  the  impure  desires  of 
one  of  the  charioteers  of  the  Circus.  The  insolent  and 
brutal  lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  order  of  Bothe- 
ric ;  and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate  clamors  of  the 
multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  public  games,  lamented 
the  absence  of  their  favorite ;  and  considered  the  skill  of  a 
charioteer  as  an  object  of  more  importance  than  his  virtue. 
The  resentment  of  the  people  was  imbittered  by  some  previ- 
ous disjDutes ;  r.nd,  as  the  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been 
drawn  away  for  the  service  of  the  Italian  war,  the  feeble 
remnant,  whose  numbers  were  reduced  by  desertion,  could 
not  save  the  unhappy  general  from  their  licentious  fury. 
Botheric,  and  several  of  his  principal  officers,  were  inhu- 
manly murdered  ;  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  about 
the  streets ;  and  the  emperor,  who  then  resided  at  Milan, 
was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  the  audacious  and 
wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica.  The  sentence 
of  a  dispassionate  judge  would  have  inflicted  a  severe  pun- 

*">  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almost  dramatic, 
manner  by  two  orators,  who  had  tlieir  respective  shares  of  interest  and  merit. 
See  Libanius  (Orat.  xiv.  xv.  pp.  389-420,  edit.  Morel.  Orat.  i.  p.  1-14,  Venet.  17.")4) 
and  tlie  twenty  orations  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  de  Statuis  (tom.  ii.  pp.  1-225, 
edit.  Montfaucon),  I  do  not  pretend  to  ./nuc/i  personal  acquaintance  witli  Chry- 
sostom ;  but  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  tom.  v.  pp.  2G3-283)  and  Hermant 
(Vie  de  St.  Chrysostome,  tom.  i.  pp.  137-224)  had  read  him  with  pious  curiosity  and 
diligence. 
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ishment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime ;  and  the  merit  of 
Bother ic  might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  his  master.  The  fiery  and  choleric  temper  of  The- 
odosius  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial 
inquiry ;  and  he  hastily  resolved,  that  the  blood  of  his  lieu- 
tenant should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty  people. 
Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between  tlie  counsels  of  clem- 
ency and  of  revenge ;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had  almost 
extorted  from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  gen- 
eral pardon  ;  his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flattering 
suggestions  of  his  minister  Rufinus  ;  and  after  Theodosius 
had  despatched  the  messengers  of  death,  he  attempted,  when 
it  was  too  late,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The 
punishment  of  a  Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the 
undistinguishing  sivord  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  the  hostile 
preparations  were  concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious 
artifice  of  an  illegal  conspiracy.  The  peoj^le  of  Thessalonica 
were  treacherously  invited,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
to  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  and  such  was  their  insatiate 
avidity  for  those  amusements,  that  every  consideration  of 
of  fear,  or  suspicion,  was  disregarded  by  the  numerous  spec- 
tators. As  soon  as  the  assembly  was  complete,  the  soldiers, 
who  had  secretly  been  posted  round  the  Circus,  received  the 
signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of  a  general  massacre.  The 
promiscuous  carnage  continued  three  hours,  without  dis- 
crimination of  strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or  sex,  of  inno- 
cence or  guilt;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state  the  number 
of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand ;  and  it  is  afiirmed  by  some 
writers  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  manes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign  merchant,  who 
had  2^robably  no  concern  in  his  murder,  offered  his  own  life, 
and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  two 
sons ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tender- 
ness, while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose,  and  unwilling  to 
condemn,  the  soldiers  determined  his  suspense,  by  plunging 
their  daggers  at  the  same  moment  into  the  breasts  of  the 
defenceless  youths.  The  apology  of  the  assassins,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  produce  the  prescribed  number  of  heads, 
serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  de- 
sign, the  horrors  of  the  massacre,  wliich  was  executed  by 
the  commands  of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is 
aggravated  by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessalo- 
nica. The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the  aspect  of 
the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and  the  faces  of  the  iii- 
VoL.  II.— 37 
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habitants,  were  familiar,  and  even  present,  to  liis  imagina- 
tion ;  and  Theodosius  possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of 
the  existence  of  the  people  whom  he  destroyed.^^ 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  ortho- 
dox clergy,  liad  disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  char- 
acter of  Ambrose  ;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in 
the  most  eminent  degree.  The  friends  and  ministers  of 
Theodosius  imitated  the  example  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  he 
observed,  with  more  surprise  than  displeasure,  that  all  his 
secret  counsels  were  immediately  communicated  to  the  arch- 
bishop ;  who  acted  from  the  laudable  persuasion,  that  every 
measure  of  civil  government  may  have  some  connection  with 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interest  of  the  true  religion.  The 
monks  and  populace  of  Callinicum,*  an  obscure  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Persia,  excited  by  their  own  fanaticism,  and  by 
that  of  their  bishov\  had  tumultuously  burnt  a  conventicle 
of  the  Yalentinians,  and  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The 
seditious  prelate  was  condemned,  by  the  magistrate  of  the 
province,  either  to  rebuild  the  synagogue,  or  to  repay  tiie 
damage;  and  this  moderate  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the 
emperor.  But  it  was  not  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Milan.^^  He  dictated  an  epistle  of  censure  and  reproach, 
more  suitable,  perha|)S,  if  the  emperor  had  received  the  mark 
of  circumcision,  and  renounced  the  faith  of  his  baptism. 
Ambrose  considers  the  toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christian,  religion  ;  boldly  declares  that  he 
himself,  and  every  true  believer,  would  eagerly  dispute  with 
the  bishop  of  Callinicum  the  merit  of  the  deed,  and  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  laments,  in  the  most  pathetic 
terms,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  would  be  fatal  to 
the  fame  and  salvation  of  Theodosius.  As  this  private 
admonition  did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect,  the  arch- 
bishop, from  his  pulpit,^^  jDublicly  addressed  the  emperor  on 

M  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrose  (toin.  ii.  Epist.  li.  p.  098),  Augustin  (de 
Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26),  and  Paulinus  (in  Yit.  Ainbros.  c.  24),  is  delivered  in  vague  ex- 
pressions of  horror  and  pity.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  and  unequal 
testimonies  of  Sozomeu  (1.  vi.  c.  25),  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  IT),  Theophanes  (Chrono- 
graph, p.  62),  Cetirenus  (p.  317),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  34),  Zosinius  alone, 
the  partial  enemy  of  Theodosius,  mo.st  unaccountably  passes  over  in  silence  the 
worst  of  his  actions. 

"^  See  the  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose  (tom-  ii.  Epist.  xl.  xli.  pp.  946-956),  and 
his  biographer  Paulinus  (c.  23).  Bayle  and  Barbeyrac (Morales  des  Peres,  c  xvii. 
p.  325,  &c.)  have  justly  condemned  the  archbishop. 

"3  His  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond  tree,  of 
the  woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.  But  the  peroration  is 
direct  and  personal. 


*  Kacca,  on  the  Euphrates.— M. 
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his  throne  ;  ^^  nor  would  he  consent  to  offer  the  oblation  of 
tlie  altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from  Tlieodosius  a  solemn  and 
positive  declaration,  which  secured  the  impunity  of  the 
bishop  and  monks  of  Callinicum.  The  recantation  of  Theo- 
dosius  was  sincei'e  ;  °^  and,  during  the  term  of  his  residence 
at  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was  continually  in- 
creased by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar  convei'sation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  his  mind  was  filled  with   horror  and  anguish.     He 
retired   into  the  country  to   indulge  his  grief,  and  to  avoid 
the  presence  of  Tlieodosius.     But  as   the   archbishop   was 
satisfied  that  a  timid  silence  would  render  him   the  accom- 
plice of  his  guilt,  he  represented,  in   a  private  letter,  the 
enormity  of  the  crime  ;  which    could  only  be  effaced  by  the 
tears  of  penitence.     The   episcopal  vigor   of  Ambrose  was 
tempered    by    prudence ;    and    he    contented    himself  with 
signifying  ^"^  an   indirect  sort   of  excommunication,  by  the 
assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision   not  to  offer 
tlie  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  tlie  jjresence,  of  Tlieodosius  ; 
and  by  the  advice,  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  tlie  use 
of  prayer,  without  ])resumingto  approacli  the  altar  of  Christ, 
or  to  receive  the  lioly  eucharist  with  those  hands  that  were 
still  polluted    with  the  blood  of  an   innocent  people.     The 
emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his  own  reproaches,  and  by 
those  of  his  spiritual  father ;  and  after  he  had  bewailed  the 
mischievous  and  irreparable  consequences  of  his  rash  fury, 
he  proceeded,  in   tlie  accustomed   manner,  to   perform  his 
devotions  in  the  great  church  of  Milan.     He  was  stop})ed  in 
the  porch  by  the  archbishop  ;  who,  in  the  tone  and  language 
of  an  ambassador  of  Heaven,  declared  to  his  sovereign,  that 
private  contrition  was   not  sufhcient  to   atone  for  a  public 
fault,  or  to  a])])ease  the  justice  of  the  offended  Deity.    Tlieo- 
dosius humbly  represented,  that  if  he  had   contracted  the 
guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man   after  God's  own  licart, 
had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of  adultery.    "  You 
have  imitated  David  in  his  crime,  imitate  then   his  repent- 

^  Ilodie,  Eplscope,  de  me  proposuisti.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed  it ;  but 
he  sternly  repriinaiided  Timasins,  general  of  the  horse  and  foot,  who  had  pre- 
Bunied  to  say  that  the  monks  of  Callinicuin  deserved  punishment. 

y^  Yet,  h\ e  years  afterwards,  when  'J'heodosius  was  ah-eiit  from  his  spiritual 
guide,  he  tolerated  th»;  Jews,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  their  synagogues. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tiL  viii.  leg.  9,  (Jodefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  22r>. 

"»  Ambros.  tom.  ii.  Epist.  li.  pp.  097-1(101.  His  epistle  is  a  miserable  rhai)8ody 
on  a  noble  subject.  Anibrosecould  act  better  than  he  could  write.  His  com- 
positions are  destitute  o.  taste,  or  genius  ;  without  the  spirit  of  Tertullian,  the 
copious  elegance  of  J.,actautius,  the  lively  wit  of  Jeiom,  or  the  grave  energy  of 
Augustm. 
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ance,"  was  the  reply  of  tlie  undaunted  Ambrose.  The 
rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted ;  and 
the  public  penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  church.  According  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  which  were  established  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  crime  of  homicide  was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of 
twenty  years :  ®'  and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  period  of 
human  life,  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre 
of  Thessalonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  excluded 
from  the  holy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But 
the  archbishop,  consulting  the  maxims  of  religious  policy, 
granted  some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  peni- 
tent, who  humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem  ;  and 
the  public  edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason 
to  abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was  suflicient, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  should  appear  in  a  mournful  and  su])]:)liant  posture; 
and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should 
humbly  solicit,  with  signs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.^^ 
In  this  spiritual  cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various 
methods  of  mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay  of  about 
eight  months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  tlie  communion  of 
the  faithful ;  and  the  edict,  which  interposes  a  salutary 
interval  of  thirty  days  between  the  sentence  and  the  execu- 
tion, may  be  accepted  as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his  repent- 
ance.^^ Posterity  has  applauded  the  virtuous  firmness  of 
the  archbishop  ;  and  the  example  of  Theodosius  may  prove 
the  beneficial  influence  of  those  principles,  which  could  force 
a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  apprehension  of  human  punish- 
ment, to  respect  the  laws,  and  ministers,  of  an  invisible 
Judge.  "  The  prince,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  who  is  actuated 
by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  religion,  may  be  compared  to  a 
lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand  of 

07  According  to  the  discipline  of  St.  Basil  (Canon  lvi.)ithe  voluntary  homicide 
was/our  years  a  mourner  ;  jii^e  a  hearer ;  sevtn  in  a  prostrate  state  ;  and  four  in 
a  standing  posture.  1  have  the  original  (Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  ii.  pp. -IT-lSl) 
and  a  translation  (Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacreinens,  torn.  iv.  pp.  219-277)  of  the  Can- 
onical Epistles  of  St.  Basil. 

''*' The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose  (torn.  vi.  de  Obit. 
Theodos.  c.  34,  p.  1207),  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei.  v.  2G\  aiui  Paulinus  (,in  A'it. 
Ambros.  c.  24).  Socrates  is  ignorant  ;  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  25)  concis-^  ;  and  the 
coi>ious  narrative  of  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c.  18)  must  bo  used  with  precaution. 

!«  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xl.  leg.  13.  The  date  and  circumstances  of  this  law 
are  perplexed  with  ditticulties  ;  but  I  feel  myself  inclined  to  favor  the  honest 
efforts  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  721)  and  Pagi  (Critica.  torn.  i.  p. 
678). 
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his  keeper."  ^"^^  The  motions  of  the  royal  animal  will  there- 
fore  depend  on  the  inclination,  and  interest,  of  the  man  who 
has  acquired  such  dangerous  authority  over  liim  ;  and  the 
priest,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  conscic  ncj  of  a  king,  may 
inflame,  or  moderate,  his  sanguinary  passion':.  The  cause 
of  Immanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  liave  been  asserted, 
by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy,  and  w^th  equal 
success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  the 
Roman  world  was  in  the  possession  of  Tlieodosius.  He 
derived  from  the  clioice  of  Gratian  his  honorable  title  to  the 
provinces  of  tlie  East ;  he  had  acquired  the  West  by  the 
right  of  conquest ;  and  the  tliree  years  which  he  spent  in 
Italy  were  usefully  employed  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  Avith 
impunity  under  the  usurpation  of  Maximus,  and  the 
minority  of  Valentinian.  The  name  of  Valentinian  was 
regularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts :  but  tlie  tender  age, 
and  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina,  appeared  to  require 
the  prudent  care  of  an  orthodox  guardian ;  and  his  specious 
ambition  might  have  excluded  the  unfortunate  youth,  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  from  the 
administration,  and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of  the  em- 
pire. If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of 
interest  and  policy,  his  conduct  would  have  been  justified 
by  his  friends  ;  but  the  generosity  of  his  behavior  on  this 
memorable  occr.sion  has  extorted  the  applause  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies.  He  seated  Valentinian  on  the  throne 
of  Milan  ;  and,  without  stipulating  any  present  or  future 
advantages,  restored  him  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  all  the 
])rovinces,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of 
Maximus.  To  the  restitution  of  his  ample  patrimony,  Tlieo- 
dosius added  tlie  free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  which  his  successful  valor  had  recovered 
from  the  assassin  of  Gratian. ^°^  Satisfied  with  the  glory 
which  he  had  acquired,  by  revenging  the  death  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  delivering  the  West  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to  Constantinoi)le  ;  and, 
in  tlie  ])eaceful  possession  of  the  East,  insensibly  relapsed 
into  his  former  habits  of  luxury  and  indolence,     Theodosius 

100  Uu  prince  qui  aime  la  religion,  ct  qui  la  oraint,  est  uii  lion  qui  cfcde  i  la 
main  qui  le  tiatte,  ou  ix  la  voix  qui  I'appaise.     Ksprit  des  Loix.  1.  xxiv.  c.  2. 

l"^*  'louTO  rrepl  Tou?  eueo-ytra?  (ca^^/coi/  ido^ey  eTi'ai,  is  the  nig^anl  l)raise  of  Zosi- 
mus  liiniself  (1.  iv.  p.  267).  Augnstin  says,  witli  some  happiness  of  expression, 
Valentinianuin    .     .     .    misericordissima  veneratione  restituit. 
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discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother,  he  indulged  his 
conjugal  tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian  ;  and  pos- 
terity, which  admires  the  pure  and  singular  glory  of  his 
elevation,  must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity  in  the  use 
of  victory. 

Tlie  empress  Justina  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to 
Italy  ;  and,  though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosin  , 
she  was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of  her  son.-^^ 
The  pernicious  attachment  to  the  Arian  sect,  which  Valen- 
tinian had  imbibed  from  her  example  and  instructions,  was 
soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education. 
His  growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  filial  rever- 
ence for  the  character  and  authority  of  Ambrose,  disposed 
the  Catholics  to  entertain  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  the  young  emperor  of  the  West.-^*^^  They  ap- 
plauded his  chastity  and  temperance,  his  contempt  of  pleas- 
ure, his  application  to  business,  and  his  tender  affection  for 
his  two  sisters  ;  which  could  not,  however,  seduce  his  im- 
partial equity  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  this  amiable  youth,  before  he 
had  accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  op- 
pressed by  domestic  treason  ;  and  the  empire  was  again  in- 
volved in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Arbogastes,^®*  a  gallant 
soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  held  the  second  rank  in 
the  service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death  of  his  master  he 
joined  the  standard  of  Theodosius  ;  contributed,  by  his 
valor  and  military  conduct,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant ; 
and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory,  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  Gaul.  His  real  merit,  and  apparent  fidelity,  had 
gained  the  contidence  both  of  the  prince  and  people  ;  his 
boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance  of  the  troops  ; 
and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  pillar  of  the 
state,  the  bold  and  crafty  Barbarian  was  secretly  determined 
either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin,  the  empire  of  the  West.  The  im- 
portant commands  of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the 
Franks  ;  the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  all 
the  honors  and  oftices  of  the  civit  government ;  the  progress 
of  the  conspiracy  removed   every  faithful  servant  from  the 

1°'  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  14,    His  chronology  is  very  irregular. 

103  See  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Valentinian,  o.  1.5,  «&c.  p.  1178,  c.  30,  &c.  p. 
11S4).  When  the  young  Emperor  gave  an  entertainment,  he  fasted  himself  ;  he 
refused  to  see  a  handsome  actress,  &c.  Since  he  ordered  his  wild  heasts  to  be 
killed,  it  is  ungenerous  in  Philostorgius  (1.  xi.  c.  1)  to  reproach  him  with  the  love 
of  that  amusement. 

i"«  Zosimus  (i.  IV.  p.  275)  pr.niseB  the  enemy  of  Theodosius  But  he  is  detesteil 
by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  25)  and  Orosiud  (1.  vii.  c.  i5) 
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presence  of  Valentinian ;  and  tlie  emperor,  without  power 
and  without  intelligence,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious 
and  dependent  condition  of  a  captive.^^^  The  indignation 
which  he  expressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the 
rash  and  impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  candidly  as- 
cribed to  the  generous  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  felt  that  he 
was  not  unworthy  to  reign.  He  secretly  invited  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  mediator;  as  the 
pledge  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He 
contrived  to  apprize  the  emperor  of  the  East  of  his  lielplcsi 
situation,  and  he  declared,  that,  imless  Theodosius  could 
speedily  march  to  his  assistance,  he  must  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  palace,  or  rather  prison,  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where 
he  had  imprudently  fixed  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  faction.  But  the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant,  and 
doubtful :  and,  as  every  day  furnished  some  new  provoca- 
tion, the  emperor,  without  strength  or  counsel,  too  hastily 
resolved  to  risk  an  immediate  contest  with  his  powerful 
general.  He  received  Arbogastes  on  the  throne ;  and,  as 
the  count  approached  with  some  appearance  of  respect,  de- 
livered to  him  a  paper,  which  dismissed  him  from  all  his 
employments.  "  My  authority,"  replied  Arbogastes,  with 
insulting  coolness,  "  does  not  depend  on  the  smile  or  the 
frown  of  a  monarch ;  "  and  he  contemptuously  threw  the 
paper  on  the  ground.  The  indignant  monarcli  snatched  at 
the  sword  of  one  of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled  to  draw 
from  its  scabbard ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of 
violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly 
weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.  A  few  days 
after  this  extraordinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his 
resentment  and  his  weakness,  the  unfortunate  Valentinian 
was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were 
employed  to  disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and 
to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  death  of  the  young  emperor 
had  been  the  voluntary  effect  of  his  own  despair.^'*^  His 
body  was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Milan ;  and  the  archbishop  ])ronounced  a  funeral  oration  to 
commemorate  his  virtue  and  his  misfortunes.^^^     On  this  oc- 

*o5  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historians  of 
France)  has  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  Sulpicius  Alexander,  an  historian  far 
more  valuable  than  himself. 

i""  Godefroy  (Dissertat.  ad.  Philostorg.  pp.  429-434)  has  diligently  collected  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  A'alentinian  II.  The  variations,  and  the  igno- 
rance, of  contemporary  writers,  prove  that  it  was  secret, 

1"'  De  Obitu  Valentinian.  torn.  ii.  pp.  1173-1196.  He  is  forced  to  speak  a  dis- 
creet and  obscure  language  :  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any  layman,  or  perhaya 
any  other  ecclesiastic,  would  have  dared  to  be. 
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casion  the  humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  make  a 
singular  breacli  in  liis  theological  system  ;  and  to  comfort 
the  weeping  sisters  of  Valentinian,  by  tlie  fimi  assurance, 
that  their  pious  brother,  though  he  had  not  received  the 
sacran\ent  of  baptism,  was  introduced,  without  difficulty, 
into  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.^*^^ 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  success  of 
his  ambitious  designs :  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breast 
every  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  was  extinguished, 
expected,  with  tame  resignation,  the  unknown  master,  whom 
the  choice  of  a  Frank  might  place  on  the  Imperial  throne. 
But  some  remains  of  pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the 
elevation  of  Arbogastes  himself ;  and  the  judicious  Barbarian 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of  some 
dependent  Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the  rheto- 
rician Eugenius;^**^  whom  he  had  already  raised  from  the 
place  of  his  domestic  secretary  to  the  rank  of  master  of  the 
offices.  In  the  course  both  of  his  private  and  public  service, 
the  count  had  always  approved  the  attachment  and  abilities 
of  Eugenius ;  his  learning  and  eloquence,  supported  by  the 
gravity  of  his  manners,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of 
the  people ;  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  seemed  to 
ascend  the  throne,  may  inspire  a  favorable  prejudice  of  his 
virtue  and  moderation.  The  ambassadors  of  the  new  em- 
peror were  immediately  despatched  to  the  court  of  Theo- 
dosius,  to  communicate,  with  affected  grief,  the  unfortunate 
accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  ;  and,  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  request,  that  the  monarch  of  the 
East  would  embrace,  as  his  lawful  colleague,  the  respectable 
citizen,  who  had  obtained  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  ar- 
mies and  provinces  of  the  West."^  Theodosius  was  justly 
provoked,  that  the  perfidy  of  a  Barbarian  should  have 
destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  labors,  and  the  fruit,  of  his  for- 
mer victory ;  and  he  was  excited  by  the  tears  of  his  beloved 
wife,^^^  to  revenge  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  brother,  and  once 

108  See  c.  51,  p.  1188,  c.75,  p.  1193.  Don  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacramens,  torn.  i. 
p.  86),  who  owns  that  St.  Ambrose  most  stienuously  maintains  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  baptism,  labors  to  reconcile  the  contradiction. 

wj  Q"6m  sibi  Germanus  famulum  delegerat  extil, 

is  the  contemptuous  expression  of  Clandian  (iv.  Con.s/llon.  74).  Eugenius  pro 
fessed  Christianity  ;  but  liis  secret  attachment  to  Paganism  (Sozomen,  1.  vii._c.22. 
Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  2)  is  probable  in  a  grammarian,  and  would  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  pp.  270,  277). 

1'"  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  27s)  mentions  this  embassy  ;  but  he  is  diverted  by  another 
story  from  relating  the  event. 

'11  2v»'€Tapafec    if  tovtov    yaixfTY)    TaWa    to.    Bacri'Aeia   TOi'   a^eX^tov    bKo<*>vpofx<vrf. 

Zosim.  1,  iv.  p.  277.  He  afterwards  says  (p.  280)  that  Galla  died  in  childbed  j  and 
intimates,  that  the  affliction  of  her  husband  was  extreme,  but  short. 
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more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violated  majesty  of  the  throne. 
But  as  the  second  conquest  of  tlie  West  was  a  task  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  he  dismissed,  witli  splendid  presents,  and 
an  ambiguous  answer,  the  ambassadors  of  Eugenius;  and  al- 
most two  years  were  consumed  in  the  preparations  of  the 
civil  war.  Before  he  formed  any  decisive  resolution,  the 
pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of  Heaven; 
and  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles 
of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  consulted  an  Egyptian  monk,  who 
possessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and 
the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  favorite 
eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  embarked  for 
Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote  province 
of  Thebais.^^^  In  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John"^  had  constructed, 
with  his  own  hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt 
above  fifty  years,  without  opening  his  door,  without  seeing 
the  face  of  a  woman,  and  without  tasting  any  food  that  had 
been  prepared  by  fire,  or  any  human  art.  Five  days  of  the 
week  he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation  ;  but  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  he  regularly  opened  a  small  wi'ndow,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  successively  flowed 
from  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  eunuch  of 
Theodosius  approached  the  window  with  respectful  steps, 
proposed  his  questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil  war, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  favorable  oracle,  which  animated 
the  courage  of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody, 
but  infallible  victory."^  The  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction was  forwarded  by  all  the  means  that  human  pru- 
dence could  supply.  The  industry  of  the  two  master-generals, 
Stilicho  and  Timasius,  was  directed  to  recruit  tlie  numbers, 
and  to  revive  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman  legions.  The 
formidable  troops  of  Barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns 
of  their  national  chieftains.     The  Iberian,  the  Arab,  and  the 

lis  Lycopolis  is  the  modem  Siut,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the  size  of  St, 
Denys,  which  drives  a  ])rofitable  trade  with  llie  kin^'doin  of  Sei.njiar.  and  1i;ih  a 
very  convenient  fountain,  "cujus  potu  signa  virf^initatis  eripiuntur"  See  D'Aii- 
ville,  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  IHl.  Abulfeda,  Descript.  Egypt,  p.  14,  and  the 
curious  Annotations,  pp.  2.5,  02,  of  his  editor  Micliaelis. 

"^  The  Life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friendp,  I?uflnu8  (1.  ii. 
c.  i.  p.  44f»)  and  Palladius  (Hisi.  Lausiac.  c.  4:?,  p.  T.'>H)  in  Hosweydo's  gnat  col- 
lection of  the  Vitre  Patrum,  Tilleniont  (Mem,  Eccles.  toni.  x.  pp.  718,  720;  has 
settled  the  chronology. 

'"  Sozomen,  1.  vii  c.  22.  Claudian  (In  Eutrop.  1.  1.  312)  mentions  the  eunuch  8 
journey  ;  but  he  most  contemptuouBly  derides  the  Egyptian  dreams,  an.l  the  ora- 
cles of  the  Mile. 
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Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other  with  mutual  astonishment, 
were  enhsted  in  the  service  of  the  same  pnnce  ;  *  and  the 
renowned  Alaric  acquired,  in  the  scliool  of  Theodosius,  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally 
exerted  for  the  destruction  of  Rome."^ 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his 
general  Arbogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and 
misfortune  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to 
extend  the  line  of  defence  aorainst  a  skilful  antasfonist,  who 
was  free  to  press,  or  to  suspend,  to  contract,  or  to  multiply, 
his  various  methods  of  attack. ^^^  Arbogastes  fixed  his  station 
on  the  confines  of  Italy  ;  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces  of  Panno- 
nia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ;  and  even  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  were  negligently,  or  perhaps  artfully,  aban- 
doned to  the  bold  invader.  He  descended  from  the  liills,  and 
beheld,  with  some  astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  that  covered  with  arms  and  tents  the 
open  country  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Frigidus,""  or  Cold  River."^  This  narrow 
theatre  of  the  war,  circumscribed  by  the  Alps  and  the  Adri- 
atic, did  not  allow  much  room  for  the  operations  of  military 
skill ;  the  spirit  of  Arbogastes  w^ould  have  disdained  a  pardon  ; 
his  guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  negotiation  ;  and  Theodo- 
sius was  impatient  to  satisfy  his  glory  and  revenge,  by  the 

^'5  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  280.  Socrates,  1.  vii.  10,  Alaric  himself  (de  Bell.  Getico 
524)  dwells  witli  more  complacency  on  his  early  exploits  against  the  Komans. 

....  Tot  Augustos  Hebro  qui  teste  f  ugavi. 
Yet  his  vanity  could  scarcely  have  proved  ihis  pfuralify  of  flying  emperors. 

"•'  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  77,  &c.)  contrasts  the  military  plans  of  the  two 
usurpers :—  , 

....  Novitas  audere  priori 
Suadebat ;  cautumque  dabant  exempla  sequentem. 
Hie  nova  moliri  prajceps  :  hic  quaerere  tuta 
Providus.     Hicfiisis;  collectis  viribus  ille. 
Hic  vagus  excurrens  ;  hic  intra  claustra  reductus ; 
Dissimiles,  sed  moite  pares 

"7  The  Frigidus,  a  small,  though  memorable,  stream  in  the  country  of  Goretz, 
now  called  the  Vipao,  falls  into  the  Sonlius,  or  J^isonzo,  above  Aquileia,  some 
miles  from  tiie  Adriatic.  See  D'Anville's  ancient  and  modern  maps,  and  the  Italia 
Antiqua  of  Cluverius  (tom.  i   p.  188). 

118  Claudian's  wit  is  intolerable  :  the  snow  W'as  dyed  red  ;  the  cold  river 
smoked  ;  and  the  channel  must  have  been  choked  with  carcasses  if  the  cuirent 
had  not  Ijeeii  swelled  with  blood. 


•  Gibbon  has  embodied  the  picturesque  verses  of  Claudian  : — 
....   Nee  tantis  dissona  linguis 
Turba,  nee  armoruiu  culm  diversior  unquam. 
Confluxit  populus  :  lotam  pater  undiquc  secum 
Moverat  Auroi  em  ,  mixtis  hic  CoUhus  Iberis, 
Hic  mitra  velatus  Arabs,  hic  crine  decoro 
Annenius,  hic  picta  Saces,  fucataque  Medus, 
Hic  geramata  niger  tentoria  lixerat  Indus.— De  Laud.  Stil-  i .  115. — AL 
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chastisement  of  the  assassins  of  Yalentinian.    Without  weigh- 
ing the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his  efforts, 
the  emperor  of  the  East  immediately  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  liis  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honorable  danger  to  the 
Goths,  and  cherislied  a  secret  wish,  that  the  bloody  conflict 
might  diminish  the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  conquerors. 
Ten  thousand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  general  of 
the  Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.     But  the 
victory  was  not  purchased  by  their  blood  ;  the  Gauls  main- 
tained their  advantage ;  and  the  approach  of  night  protected 
the  disorderly  flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Theodosius. 
The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills  ;  where  he  passed  a 
disconsolate  night,without  sleep,  without  provisions,  and  with- 
out hopes  ;  ^^^  except  that  strong  assurance,  which,  under  the 
most  desperate  circumstances,  the  independent  mind  may  de- 
rive from  the  contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.     Tlie  triumph 
of  Eugenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy 
of  his  camp  ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  Arbogastes  secretly 
detached  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  and  to  encompass  tlie  rear  of  the  Eastern 
army.     The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Tlieodo- 
sius  the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger  ;  but  his  appre- 
hensions were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly  message  from  the 
leaders  of  those  troops  who  expressed  their  inclination  to 
desert  the  standard  of  the  tyrant.     The  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive rewards,  which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  per- 
fidy, were  granted  without  hesitation ;  and  as  ink  and  paper 
could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  subscribed,  on  his 
own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.     The  spirit  of  his 
soldiers  was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reenforcement ;  and 
they  again  marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
a  tyrant,  whose  principal  officers  appeared  to  distrust,  either 
the  justice  or  the  success  of  his  arms.     In  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  a  violent  tempest,^"^*^  such  as  is  often  felt  among  the 

i'3  Theodoret  affirms,  that  St.  John,  and  St.  Philip,  appeared  to  the  waking,  or 
sleeping,  emperor,  on  hor.^eback,  &c.     This  is  the  lirst  instance  of  apostolic  chiv- 
alry, which  atterwards  became  so  popular  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Crusades. 
^■'^°  Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  procellis 

Obruit  adversas  acies  ;  revolutaque  tela 
Vertit  in  auctores,  et  turbine  reppulit  hastas. 
Onimium  dilecte  I)to,  cui  fundit  abantris 
Mollis  armatas  hyemes  ;  cui  militat  ^ther, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti. 

These  famous  lines  of  Claudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  93,  &c.  A.  D.  39G)  are  al- 
leged by  his   conteTuporanes,  Augustiu  and  Orosius  ;  who  .suppress  the  Pagan 
deity  of  .^olus,  and  add  some  circumstances  from  the  information  of  eye-wit 
nesses.     Within  four  months  after  the  viclory,  it  was  compared  by  Ambrose  to 
the  miraculous  victories  of  Closes  and  Joshua. 
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Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the  East.  Tlie  army  of  Theodo- 
sius  wns  sheltered  by  their  position  from  the  impetuosity  of 
the  wind,  wliicli  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy,  disordered  their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from 
tlieir  hands,  and  diverted,  or  repelled,  their  ineffectual  jave- 
lins. This  accidental  advantage  was  skilfully  improved  ;  the 
violence  of  the  storm  was  magniiied  by  the  superstitous  ter- 
rors of  the  Gauls ;  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to  the 
invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate  on  the 
side  of  the  pious  emperor.  His  victory  was  decisive ;  and 
the  deaths  of  his  two  rivals  were  distinguished  only  by  the 
difference  of  their  characters.  The  rhetorician  Eugenius, 
who  had  almost  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was 
reduced  to  imploie  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  and  the 
unrelenting  soldiers  sei)arated  his  head  from  his  body  as  he 
lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius.  Arbogastes,  after 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
a  soldier  and  a  general,  wandered  several  days  among  the 
mountains.  But  Avhen  he  was  convinced  that  his  cause  was 
desperate,  and  liis  escape  impracticable,  the  intrepid  Barba- 
rian imitated  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  turned 
his  sword  against  his  own  breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire 
was  determined  in  a  narrow  corner  of  Italy ;  and  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  house  of  Valentinian  embraced 
the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graciously  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  provinces  of  tlie  West.  Those  ])rovinces  were 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion  ;  while  the  inflexible  courage 
of  Ambrose  alone  had  resisted  the  claims  of  successful 
usurpation.  With  a  manly  freedom,  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  any  other  subject,  the  archbishop  rejected"  tlie  gifts 
of  Eugenius,^  declined  liis  cori-espondence,  and  withdrew 
himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious  presence  of  a  tyrant, 
whose  downfall  he  predicted  in  discreet  and  ambiguous  lan- 
guage. The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded  by  the  con- 
queror, who  secured  the  attachment  of  the  people  by  his 
alliance  with  the  church ;  and  the  clemency  of  Theodosius 
is  ascribed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  archbishop  of 
Milan.i'i 

i^i  The  events  of  this  oivil  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist. 
Jxii.  p.  102:^),  rauliiius  uu  Vit.  Ainbros.  c.  'iC-'U),  Aiigustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  2G), 
(^rosius  (1.  vii.  o.  35).  Sozomei)  (I.  vii.  c.  24),  Theodoret  (,!•  v.  c.  24),  Zo.~imus  (1.  iv. 
pp.  2S1,  2S2),  Claud. an  (in  iii.  Cons.  Hon.  63-105,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  70-117),  and  the 
Chronicles  published  by  Scaliger. 


*  Arbocjastes  and  his  emperor  hail  openly  espoused  the  Pagan  party,  according 
to  Ambrose  and  Augustin,  See  Le  Beau.  v.  40.  Beugnot  (iiis.oire  de  laDef^truc- 
tion  (111  Paganisme)  is  more  full,  and  perhaps somewiiaL  ianciiul,  ou  this  remaik- 
able  reaction  in  favor  of  Paganism  ;  but  compare  p.  116. — M. 
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After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  merit,  as  well  as  the 
authority,  of  Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by 
all  the  inhabitnnts  of  the  Roman  world.  The  experience 
of  his  past  conduct  encouraged  the  most  pleasing  expecta- 
tions of  his  future  reign  ;  and  the  age  of  the  emperor,  which 
did  not  exceed  fifty  years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of 
the  j^ublic  felicity.  His  death,  only  four  months  after  his 
victory,  was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforeseen  and 
fatal  event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  hoj^es  of  the 
rising  generation.  But  the  indulgence  of  ease  and  luxury 
liad  secretly  nourished  the  principles  of  disease.^^^  The 
strength  of  Theodosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden 
and  violent  transition  from  the  palace  to  the  camp  ;  and  the 
increasing  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  the  emperor.  The  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
terest, of  the  public  had  confirmed  the  division  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  who  had  already  obtained,  from  the  tender- 
ness of  their  father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  Avere  destined  to 
fill  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  of  Rome.  Those 
princes  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  danger  and  glory 
of  the  civil  war ;  ^'^'^  but  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  tri- 
umphed over  his  unworthy  rivals,  he  called  his  younger  son, 
Honorius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  to  receive 
'  the  sceptre  of  the  West  from  the  hands  of  his  dying  father. 
The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was  welcomed  by  a 
sjilendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  Circus,  and  the 
emperor,  though  he  was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  dis- 
order, contributed  by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy.  But 
the  remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful 
effort  which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the  morn- 
ing. Honorius  su})plied,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
place  of  his  father ;  and  the  great  Theodosius  expired  in  the 
ensuing  night.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  animosities  of 
a  civil  war,  his  death  was  universally  lamented.  The  Bar- 
barians, whom  he  had  vanquished,  and  the  churchmen,  by 
whom  he  had  been  subdued,  celebrated,  with  loud  and  sin- 
cere applause,  the  qualities  of  the  deceased  emperor,  which 
appeared  the  most  valuable  in  their  eyes.     The  Romans 

122  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  26)  to  (he  fatigues  of  war,  is  rep- 
resented by  Philo-toigius  (I.  xi.  c.  2)  us  the  elteet  of  t^lolh  and  intemi^erance  ;  for 
which  PhoLius  (-alls  him  an  inipudejit  liur  (Godelroy,  Dis^sert.  p.  43n). 

i^-' Zosimus  supposes,  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  his  father  (1.  iv.  p. 
280).  Yet  the  quaiito  flagrabrant  pectora  voto  is  all  that  liattery  would  allow  to  a 
contemporary  poet ;  who  clearly  describes  the  emperor's  refusal,  audthe  jouruey 
of  Honorius,  a/te?-  the  victoty  (Claudiau  in  iii.  Cons.  78-125). 
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were  terrified  by  the  impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and 
divided  administration;  and  evei-y  disgraceful  moment  of 
the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius  revived 
the  memory  of  their  irreparable  loss. 

In  the  faitliful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  his 
imj)erfections  have  not  been  dissembled  ;  the  act  of  cruelty, 
and  tlie  habits  of  indolence,  Avhich  tarnished  the  glory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Koman  princes.  An  historian, 
perpetually  adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius,  has  exag- 
gerated his  vices  and  their  pernicious  effects  ;  he  boldly 
asserts,  that  every  rank  of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate 
manners  of  their  sovereign  ;  that  every  species  of  corruption 
polluted  the  course  of  public  and  private  life  ;  and  that  the 
feeble  restraints  of  order  and  decency  Avere  insufficient  to 
resist  the  progress  of  that  degenerate  spirit,  whicli  sacrifices, 
without  a  blush,  the  consideration  of  duty  and  interest  to 
the  base  indulgence  of  sloth  and  appetite.-'-^  The  complaints 
of  contemporary  writers,  Avho  deplore  the  increase  of  luxury, 
and  depravation  of  manners,  are  commonly  expressive  of 
their  peculiar  temper  and  situation.  Tliere  are  few  observ- 
ers, who  possess  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
revolutions  of  society  ;  and  who  are  capable  of  discovering 
the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  action,  which  impel,  in  the 
same  uniform  direction,  the  blind  and  capricious  passions  of 
a  multitude  of  individuals.  If  it  can  be  affirmed,  with  any 
degree  of  truth,  tliat  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  was  more 
shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  than  in 
the  age  of  Constantine,  perhaps,  or  of  Augustus,  the  alter- 
ation cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial  improvements, 
whicli  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  of  national  riches. 
A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have  checked  the 
industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of  the  people  ;  and 
their  profuse  luxury  must  have  been  the  result  of  that  indo- 
lent despair,  which  enjoys  the  present  liour,  and  declines 
the  thouglitsLof  futurity.  The  uncertain  condition  of  their 
property  discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from  en- 
gaging in  those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which 
require  an  immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow  and 
distant  advantage.  The  frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  des- 
olation tempted  them  not  to  spare  the  remains  of  a  patrimony, 
which  might,  every  liour,  become  the  prey  o'f  the  rapacious 
Goth.  And  the  mad  prodigality  which  prevails  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  shipwreck,  or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the 

1"  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  244. « 
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progress  of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a 
sinking  nation. 

The  effeminate  hixnry,  wliich  infected  the  manners  of 
courts  and  cities,  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison 
into  the  camps  of  the  legions  ;  and  their  degeneracy  has 
been  marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer,  who  had  accu- 
rately studied  tlie  genuine  and  ancient  principles  of  Roman 
discipline.  It  is  the  just  and  important  observation  of  Yege- 
tius,  that  the  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  defensive 
armor,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gratian.  The  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  dis- 
use of  exercise,  rendered  the  soldiers  less  able,  and  less  will- 
ing, to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  service ;  they  com])lained 
of  the  weight  of  the  armor,  which  they  seldom  wore  ;  and 
they  successively  obtained  the  permission  of  laying  aside  both 
their  cuirasses  and  their  helmets.  The  heavy  weapons  of 
their  ancestors,  the  short  sword,  and  the  formidable  ^9i7wm, 
which  had  subdued  the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their 
feeble  hands.  As  the  use  of  the  shield  is  incompatible  with 
that  of  the  bow,  they  reluctantly  marched  into  the  field  ; 
condemned  to  suffer  either  the  pain  of  wounds,  or  the  igno- 
miny of  flight,  and  always  disposed  to  prefer  the  more 
shameful  alternative.  The  cavalry  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns, 
and  the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benefits,  and  adopted  the  use,  of 
defensive  armor;  and,  as  they  excelled  in  the  management 
of  missile  weapons,  they  easily  overwhelmed  the  naked  and 
trembling  legions,  whose  heads  and  breasts  were  exposed, 
without  defense,  to  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians.  The  loss 
of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dishonor  of  the 
Roman  name,  ineffectually  solicited  the  successors  of  Gra- 
tian to  restore  the  helmets  and  the  cuirasses  of  the  infantry. 
The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  o\vn  and  the  public 
defence  ;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire.^^^ 

126  Vegetius,  de  Re  Militari,  1.  i.e.  10.  Theseriesof  calamities,  which  he  marks, 
compel  us  to  believe,  that  the  Hcroy  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book,  is  the  last  and 
most  inglorious  of  the  Valeutinians. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FINAL    DESTRUCTION   OF    PAGANISM. — INTRODUCTION   OF    THE 
WORSHIP  OF  SAINTS,  AND  RELICS,  AMONG  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  is  per- 
haps the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient 
and  popular  superstition  ;  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  tlie  human 
mind.  The  Christians,  more  especially  the  clergy,  had  im- 
patientl}^  supported  the  prudent  delays  of  Constantine,  and 
the  equal  toleration  of  the  elder  Valentinian  ;  nor  could 
they  deem  their  conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long  as  their 
adversaries  were  permitted  to  exist.  The  influence  which 
Ambrose  and  his  brethren  had  acquired  over  the  youth  of 
Gratian,  and  the  piety  of  Theodosius,  was  employed  to  infuse 
the  maxims  of  persecution  into  the  breasts  of  their  Imperial 
proselytes.  Two  specious  principles  of  religious  jurispru- 
dence were  established,  from  whence  they  deduced  a  direct 
and  rigorous  conclusion,  against  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
who  still  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors  :  that 
the  magistrate  is,  in  some  measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes 
which  he  neglects  to  prohibit,  or  to  punish  ;  and,  that  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous  deities,  and  real  daemons,  is 
the  most  abominable  crime  against  the  supreme  majesty  of 
the  Creator.  The  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  examples  of  Jew- 
ish history,^  were  hastily,  perhajis  erroneously,  applied,  by 
the  clergy,  to  the  mild  and  universal  reign  of  Christianity.^ 
The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited  to  vindicate  their  own 
honor,  and  that  of  the  Deity  :  and  the  temples  of  the  Roman 
world  were  subverted,  about  sixty  years  after  the  conversion 
of  Constantine. 

From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Ro- 

^St.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Theodos.  p.  1208)  expressly  praises  and  recom- 
mends the  ze;il  of  Josiali  in  the  destrvietioii  of  idolatrj'.  The  language  of  Julius 
Firniicus  Maternuson  the  same  subject  (de  Errore  Profan.  Keliir.  p.  4G7,  edit  Gro- 
nov.)  is  piously  inhuman.  Nee  lilio  jubet  (the  Mosaic  Law)  parci,  nee  fmtri,  et 
per  amatam  conjugem  gladium  vindicem  ducit,  Szc. 

2  Bayle  (torn.  ii.  p.  4dr),  iu  hisCommentaire  Philosophique)  justifie's,  and  limits, 
these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jews.  The  at- 
tempt is  laudable. 
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manspTesciTed  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges 
of  the  sacerdotal  order,^     Fifteen  Poxtiffs  exercised  their 
su|)reme  jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  persons,  that  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;    and  the  various 
questions  which  per]x»tually  arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary 
system,  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  holy  tri- 
bunal.    Fifteen  grave  and  learned  Augurs  observed  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  and  prescribed  tlie  actions  of  heroes, 
according  to  the  flight  of  birds.      Fifteen  keepers   of  the 
Sibylline  books  (their  name  of  Quindecemviks  was  derived 
from  their  number)  occasionally  consulted  the  history  of 
future,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  contingent,  events.     Six 
Vestals  devoted  their  virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred 
fire,  and  of  the  unknown  pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome  ; 
which  no  mortal  had  been  suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.* 
Seven  Epulos  ])repared  the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the 
solemn  procession,  and  regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  an- 
nual festival.     The  three  Flamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and 
of  Quirinus,  were  considered  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  tVie 
three  most  powerful  deities,  who  watched  over  the  fate  of 
Rome  and  of  the  universe.     The  King  of  the  Sacrifices 
represented  the  pei-sou  of  Numa,  and  of  iiis  successors,  in 
the  religious  functions,  which  could  be  performed  only  by 
royal  hands.     The  confraternities  of  the  Salians,  the  Lup- 
ERCALS,  ifcc,  practised  such  rites  as  miglit  extort  a  smile  of 
comtempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with  a  lively  confi- 
dence of  recommending  themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  im- 
mortal gods.     The  authority,  which  the  Roman  priests  had 
formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic,  was  gradu- 
ally abolished  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  and  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.      But  the  dignity  of  their 
sacred  character  was  still  protected  by  the  laws  and  manners 
of  their  country;  and  they  still  continued,  more  especially 
the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital,  and  some- 
times in  the  ]>rovinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdiction.     Their  robes  of  purple,  chariots  of  state, 
and  sumptuous  entertainments,  attracted  the  admiration  of 

3  See  the  outlines  of  tlie  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  ii.  7.  8),  Livy 
(i.  20),  Dionysins  HaUcarn;i«.sen6is  (1.  ii.  pp.  119-129,  edit.  Hudjion),  Beaufort  (Ke- 
publiqne  Itomaiiie,  torn.  i.  ))p.  1-90),  and  Moyle  (vol.  i.  pp.  10—55).  The  last  is  the 
work  oi  ail  English  vvldg,  as  well  as  of  a  Konian  antiquary. 

•»  Tliese  mystic,  and  p;;rhaps  imaginary,  symbols  have  given  birth  to  various 
fables  and  conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Palladium  vv'asasmall  statue 
(three  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minerva,  with  a  lance  and  distall ;  that  it  was 
U'^ually  enclosed  in  a  serin,  or  banel ;  and  that  a  sinnlar  barrel  was  placed  by  its 
eiile  to  disconcert  curiosity,  or  sacrilege.  See  Mezeriac  (Comment,  sur  les  Epitrca 
d'OFide,  torn.  i.  pp.  «jO-Gf))  and  Lipsius  (tom.  iii.  p.  610,  de  Vesta.  &c.,  c.  10). 

Vol.  II.— 38 
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the  people ;  and  they  received,  from  the  consecrated  lands*, 
and  tlie  public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally 
supported  the  splendor  of  the  ])riesthood,  and  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state.  As  the  service 
of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible  with  the  command  of 
armies,  the  Romans,  after  their  consulships  and  triumphs, 
aspired  to  the  place  of  pontiff,  or  of  augur ;  the  seats  of 
Cicero  ^  and  Pompey  w^ere  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by 
the  most  illustrious  membei*s  of  the  senate ;  and  tlie  dignity 
of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendor  on  their  sacerdotal 
character.  The  fifteen  priests,  Avho  composed  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  enjoyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the  compan- 
ions of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  Christian  emperors  conde- 
scended to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns,  which  were  a})pro- 
priated  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff.  But  when  Gratian 
ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupulous  or  more  enlightened, 
he  sternly  rejected  those  profane  symbols;  ^  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the  revenues  of  the 
priests  and  vestals;  abolished  their  honors  and  immunities; 
and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  superstition, 
which  was  supported  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of  eleven 
hundred  years.  Paganism  was  still  the  constitutional  relig- 
ion of  the  senate.  The  hall,  or  temple,  in  Avhich  they  assem- 
bled, w^as  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory ; "  a 
majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing  garments, 
expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurel  in  her  outstretched 
hand.®  The  senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess 
to  observe  the  laws  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire ;  and 
a  solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  pre- 
lude of  their  public  deliberations.^  The  removal  of  this  an- 
cient monument  was  the  only  injury  which  Constantius  had 
offered  to  the  superstition  of  the  Romans.  The  altar  of 
Victory  was  again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valen- 
tinian,  and  once  more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal 
of  Gratian. ^"^     But  the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the 

6  Cicero  fnxnkly  (ad  Atticum,  1,  ii.  Epist.  5)  or  indirectly  (ad  Familiar.  1-  xv. 
Epist.  4)  confesses  tliat  the  ^i«y(tra^«  is  the  supreme  object  of  his  wishes.  Pliny 
is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Cicero  (1.  iv.  Epist.  8),  and  the  cliain  of  ti-a- 
dition  might  be  continued  from  history  and  juarbles. 

•>  Zosimiis,  1.  iv.  pp.  249,  250.  J  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun  nboiit  Pont i/tx 
and  Afaximus. 

'  This  staue  was  transported  from  Tarentuni  to  Rome,  placed  in  the  Cxii'ia 
Julia  by  Ciesar,  and  decorated  by  Aui;ustus  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt. 

8  Prudentius  (1.  ii.  in  initio)  lias  drawn  a  very  awkward  portrait  of  Victory  ; 
but  the  curious  reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from  Montfaucon's  Antiqui- 
ties (tom.  i.  p.  341). 

"  Se  !  Suetonius  (in  August,  c.  3.'>)  and  the  Exordium  of  Pliny's  Panegyric. 

10  These  facts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symmachus  an<J 
Ambrcse. 
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gods  which  were  exposed  to  tlie  ])ublic  veneration  :  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained 
to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people  ;  and  in  every  quarter 
of  Rome  the  delicacy  of  tlie  Cliristians  was  offended  by  the 
fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice. ^^ 

But  the  Ciii'istians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in 
the  senate  of  Rome :  ^^  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence, 
that  they  could  express  their  dissent  from  the  legal,  though 
profane,  acts  of  a  Pagan  majority.  In  that  assembly, 
the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment,  revived 
and  inflamed  by  the  breath  of  fanaticism.  Fouj-  respect- 
able deputations  were  successively  voted  to  the  Imperial 
court,^^  to  represent  the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  senate,  and  to  solicit  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Vic- 
torv.  The  conduct  of  this  important  business  was  intrusted 
to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,^^  a  wealthy  and  noble  senator, 
who  united  tlie  sacred  characters  of  pontiff  and  augur 
with  the  civil  dignities  of  proconsul  of  Africa  and  ])raefect  of 
the  city.  The  breast  of  Symmacluis  was  animated  by  the 
warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring  Paganism;  and  his 
religious  antagonists  lamented  the  abuse  of  his  genius,  and 
inefficacy  of  his  moral  viilues.^^  The  orator,  whose  petition 
is  extant  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  was  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  which  he  had  assumed. 
Pie  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might  appear  to  re- 
flect on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign :  humbly  declares,  that 
prayers  and  entreaties  are  his  only  arms;  and  artfully  draws 
his  arguments  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  rather  than  from 
those  of  philosophy.  Symmachus  endeavors  to  seduce  the 
imagination  of  a  young  j^rince,  by  displaying  the  attributes 

11  The  Kotitia  Urbis,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find  one  Christian 
church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the  city.  Ambrose  (torn,  ii, 
Epist.  xvii.  p.  825)  deplores  the  public  scandals  of  Rome,  which  continually  of- 
fended the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils  of  the  faithful. 

12  Ambiose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense  (Moyle's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p,  147),  that  the  Christians  had  a  majority  in  the  senate. 

13  The  first  (A.  D.  382)  to  Gratian.  who  refused  them  audience  ;  the  second  (A. 
D.  384)  to  Valentinian.  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Ambrose  ; 
tbe  fhird  (A.  D.  3."^)  to  Theodosius  ;  and  the  fourth  (A.  I).  392)  to  Valentinian. 
Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  pp.  372--39'))  fairly  represents  the  whole 
transaction. 

'■*  SymmachufJ,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacpr<lot:il  honors,  repre- 
sente*'  the  emperor  under  the  two  char'icters  of  Ponflftx  Mwimus  and  I'rlnceps 
SevnfO,^.     See  the  proud  inscription  at  the  head  of  his  works  * 

_  ''•  As  if  any  one.  says  Prudentius  (in  Symmadi.  i.  630)  should  dig  in  the  mud 
with  an  instrument  of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and  polemic  saints,  treat  this 
adversary  with  respect  and  civility. 


*  M.  Beugnot  has  made  it  doubtful  whether  Symmachus  was  more  than  Pon- 
tifex  Major.    Destruction  du  Paganisme,  vol.  I.  p.  459.— M. 
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of  the  c:oddc'SS  of  victory ;  lie  insinuates,  that  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  revenues,  which  were  consecrated  to  tlie  service 
of  the  gods,  was  a  measure  unworthy  of  his  liberal  and  dis- 
interested character ;  and  lie  maintains,  tliat  the  Roman 
sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of  their  force  and  energy,  if 
they  "svere  no  longer  celebrated  at  the  expense,  as  well  as  in 
the  name,  of  the  republic.  Even  skepticism  is  made  to  sup- 
ply an  apology  for  superstition.  The  great  and  incompre- 
hensible secret  of  the  universe  eludes  the  inquiry  of  man. 
Where  reason  cannot  instruct,  custom  may  be  permitted  to 
guide ;  and  every  nation  seems  to  consult  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  those  rites  and  opin- 
ions, which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those 
ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity,  if  the 
devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  tlie  blessings  which 
they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  it  must  appear 
still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salutary  practice; 
and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any 
rash  innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was 
applied  with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Numa; 
and  Rome  herself,  the  celestial  genius  that  presided  over  the 
fates  of  the  city,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  to  plead  her 
own  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperors.  "  Most  ex- 
cellent princes,"  says  the  venerable  matron,  "fathers  of  your 
country  !  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed 
in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  re|)ent, 
permit  me  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites. 
Since  I  am  born  free,  allow  me  to  enjov  my  domestic  insti- 
tutions. This  religion  has  reduced  the  world  under  my 
laws.  These  rites  have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city, 
and  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol.  Were  my  gray  hairs  re- 
served for  such  intolerable  disgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
new  system  that  I  am  required  to  adopt;  but  I  am  well  as- 
sured, that  the  correction  of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful 
and  ignominious  office."  ^^  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied 
what  the  discretion  of  the  orator  had  suppressed  ;  and  the 
calamities,  which  afflicted,  or  threatened,  the  declining  em- 
pire, were  unannnously  imputed,  by  the  Pagans,  to  the  new 
reliofion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

O 

16  See  the  fiftv  fourth  Epistle  of  thp  tenth  book  of  Symniaohus.  Tu  the  form 
and  disposition  of  his  ten  books  of  Epistles,  he  imitated  the  yonnger  Pliny  .  whose 
rich  and  riorid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  Ins  friends,  to  equal  or  excel  (Macrob. 
Saturnal.  I.  v  c.  i.).  But  the  luxuriancy  of  Symnjachus consists  of  barren  leaves, 
without  fruits,  and  even  without  tlowers.  Few  facts,  and  few  Bentiraeuts,  can 
be  extracted  from  Lis  verbose  correspoudeuce. 
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But  the  hopes  of  Symmachns  were  repeatedly  baffled  by 
the  firm  and  dexterous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan, who  fortified  the  emperors  against  the  fallacious  elo- 
quence of  the  advocate  of  Rome.  In  this  controversy,  Am- 
brose condescends  to  speak  the  language  of  a  philosopher, 
and  to  ask,  with  some  contempt,  why  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power, 
as  the  cause  of  those  victories,  which  were  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the  legions.  He 
justly  derides  the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity,  which 
could  only  tend  to  discourage  the  improvements  of  art,  and 
to  replunge  the  human  race  into  their  original  barbarism. 
From  thence,  gradually  rising  to  a  more  lofty  and  theo- 
logical tone,  he  pronounces,  tliat  Christianity  alone  is  the 
doctrine  of  truth  and  salvation  ;  and  that  every  mode  of 
Polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  votaries,  through  the  paths 
of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition. ^^  Arguments 
like  these,  when  they  were  suggested  by  a  favorite  bishop, 
had  power  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  ; 
but  the  same  arguments  fell,  with  much  more  energy  and 
effect,  from  the  mouth  of  a  conqueror ;  and  the  gods  of  an- 
tiquity were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of 
TJieodosius.-^^  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  emperor 
proposed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  im- 
portant question,  Whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  that 
of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the  Romans.*     The  lib- 

17  See  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xvii.  xviii.  pp.  825-8.13).  The  former  of  these 
epistles  is  a  short  caution  ;  the  latter  is  a  forma]  reply  to  the  petition  or  libel  of 
Symniachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copiously  expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it 
may  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentius  ;  who  composed  his  two  books  against 
Symmachns  (A.  D.  404)  while  tliat  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough 
that  Montesquieu  (Considerations,  &c.  c.  xix.  torn.  iii.  p.  487)  should  overlook  the 
two  prof(!ssc(l  antagonists  of  Symmachns,  and  amuse  himself  with  dcscnnting  u\\ 
the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations  of  Orosins,  St.  Angnstin,  and  Salvian. 

i»  Se:i  Prudentius  (in  Syuimach.  1.  i.  515,  <S.c.)  The  Christian  agrees  with  the 
Pa-ian  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  2s:3)  in  placing  ihis  visit  of  Theodosiiis  after  the  second 
civil  war,  gemini  bis  victor  caede  Tyranni  (1.  i.  410).  But  the  time  and  circum- 
stances are  better  suited  to  his  tirst  triumph. 


*  M.  Beugnot  (\\\  his  Hi^oire  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisme  en  Occident,  i. 
pp.  43.1-488)  questions,  altogether,  the  truth  of  tliis  statement.  It  is  very  remark- 
al>l(>  that  Zosimus  and  Prudentius  concur  in  asserting  the  fact  of  the  question  l)e. 
ing  solemnly  d(diberated  by  the  .senate,  though  with  directly  opposite  resulls- 
Zosiinus  declares  thMt  the  majority  of  the  assembly  adheredio  Ihe  ancient  re- 
ligion of  Rome  ;  Cibbon  has  adopted  the  authority  of  Prudentius.  who,  as  a  Latin 
writer,  though  a  poet,  deserves  more  credit  than  the  Greek  liistorian.  ]5oth  con- 
cur in  placing  this  scene  after  the  second  triumph  of  Theodosius  :  but  ithas  been 
almost  <lemonstrated  (and  Diblion— see  the  preceding  note— seems  to  liave  ac- 
knowledged this)  by  Pagi  and  Tillemont,  that  '!"heo<Iosins(lid  not  visit  Home  after 
the  defeat  of  Kugenius.  M.  I^eugnot  urges,  with  much  force,  the  improbability 
tliat  th«  Christian  emperor  woTiJd  submit  such  a  (tuestion  to  the  senate,  whose 
authority  v/as  neailv  obsolete,  except  on  one  occasion,  wlinh  was  almost  Jiailed 
as  an  epoch  in  the  lestoration  of  heran'icnt  privileges.    'J  he  silence  ot  Ambroso 
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ertv  of  suffrao^es,  wliich  he  affected  to  allow,  was  destroyed 
by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence  inspired  ;  and  the 
arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a  recent  admonition,  that 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  monarch. 
On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter  was  condemned 
and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large  majority;  and  it 
is  rather  surprising,  that  any  members  should  be  found  bold 
enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that  they 
were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated  deity. ^^ 
The  hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must  be  attributed  either 
to  supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives;  and  many  of  these  re- 
luctant proselytes  betrayed,  on  every  favorable  occasion, 
their  secret  disposition  to  throw  aside  the  mask  of  odious 
dissimulation.  But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in  the  new 
religion,  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless; 
they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and  children,*^" 
who  were  instigated  and  governed  by  the  clergy  of  Rome 
and  the  monks  of  the  East.  The  edifying  example  of  the 
Anician  family  was  soon  im.itated  by  the  rest  of  the  nobil- 
ity:  the  Bassi,  the  Paullini,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the 
Christian  religion;  and  "the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the 
venerable  assembly  of  Catos  (such  are  the  high-flown  ex- 
pressions of  Prudentius)  were- impatient  to  strip  themselves 
of  their  pontifical  garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old 
serpent ;  to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  innocence, 
and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  before  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs."-^     The  citizens,  who  subsisted  by 

'"Prudentius, after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared  by  a  legal 
majority,  proceeds  to  say  (609,  &c). — 

Adspice  qiiam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Senatu 
Deceniant  iiifanie  Jovis  piilvinar,  et  omne 
Idoliini  longe  purgata  ex  urbe  fugandnm. 
Qua  vorat  egregii  sententia  Prinoipis.  illuc 
Libera,  turn  pedibus,  turn  corde,  f  requentia  transit. 

Zosimus  ascribes  to  the  conscript  fathers  a  heathenish  courage,  which  few  of  them 
are  found  to  possess. 

-*'  Jerom  specilies  the  pontifT  Albiniis.  who  was  surrounded  with  snch  a  believ- 
ing family  of  fhildreii  and  graiUR-liildren,  as  would  h.ive  been  snfRoietit  to  <'on- 
vert  even  Jupiter  himself  ;  an  extraordinary  proselyte  !  (tom.  i.  ad  Ljetam,  p.  54). 

21  J'^xultare  Patres  videas,  puloherrima  mundi 

Lumina  ;  Conciliumque  senum  gestire  Catonum 


nndof  Jprom  on  nn  evenf  so  strikinir.  and  redounding  so  much  to  the  honor  of 
rhristianitv,  is  of  considera'de  weight.  INI.  Beugnot  would  ascribe  the  wliole  scene 
to  the  poetic  imagination  of  Prudentius  ;  but  i  must  observe,  that,  however  Pru- 
dentius is  sometimes  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  bis  sn1\ioct  to  vivid  and  elo- 
quent lanennge.  Hiis  flicrht  of  invention  wou]<l  be  so  mncli  l>ol<lerni>d  more  vigor- 
ous than  usual  with  tins  poet,  that  I  cannot  but  sunpo-^e  there  nnist  liave  been 
pome  foun<latioi)  fc^r  the  storv.  though  it  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  poet, 
and  misrepresented  by  the  historian. — i\I. 
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their  own  indnstr}',  and  the  populace,  who  were  supported 
by  the  public  liberality,  filled  the  churches  of  the  Lateran, 
and  Vatican,  with  an  incessant  throng  of  devout  proselytes. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of 
idols,  were  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Romans;  ^'' 
the  splendor  of  the  Capitol  was  defaced,  and  the  solitary 
temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt.^^  Rome 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  vanquished 
provinces  had  not  yet  lost  their  reverence  for  the  name  and 
authority  of  Rome.* 

The  filial  ])iety  of  the  emperors  themselves  engaged  them 
to  proceed,  with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  tlie  refor- 
mation of  the  eternal  city.  Those  absolute  monarchs  acted 
with  less  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  provincials.  The 
pious  labor  which  had  been  suspended  near  twenty  years 
since  the  death  of  Constantius,-^^  was  vigorously  resumed, 
and  finally  accomplished;  by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius.  Whilst 
that  warlike  prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for 
the  glory,  but  for  the  safety,  of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to 
offend  a  considerable  party  of  his  subjects,  by  some  acts 
wliich  might  perha])S  secure  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but 
which  must  seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  human 
]irudence.  The  success  of  his  first  experiments  against  the 
Pagans  encouraged  the  pious   emperor  to  reiterate  and  en- 

Candidiore  to^a  iiiveum  pietatis  amictum 
Sumere  ;  et  exuvias  depoiiere  pontidcales. 

The  fancy  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victory. 

^  Piudentiiis,  after  he  liad  described  the  couversaliou  of  the  senate  and 
people,  asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  Romam.tibi,  Christe,  dicatam 
In  leges  transisse  tuas? 

23  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  temples  of 
Rome  (tom.  i.  p.  54,  torn.  ii.  p.  9")). 

'-<  Libaniiis  ((Ji-at.  pro  TenipMs.  p.  10.  Genev.  1G34.  published  by  James  Gode- 
froy,  and  now  extremely  scarce)  accuses  Valentinian  and  Valens  of  proliibiting 
sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been  issued  by  the  Eastern  emperor: 
but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is  contradicted  by  tlie  silence  of  the  Code,  and 
the  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history. t 


*  M.  Beugnot  i-*  more  correct  in  his  general  estimate  of  Ihe  measures  en- 
ff>rc;il  by  Theodosius  for  the  al)olition  of  PHgani>m.  He  seized  (according  to 
Zo.siiiius)  the  funds  bestowed  by  the  public  for  the  expense  of  sacrifices.  The 
public  sacrifices  ceased,  not  because  tlu^y  were  positively  probiJ)itcd,  but  be- 
(•ause  the  public  trea^^ury  would  no  longer  bear  the  expense.  'Ihe  public  and  tlie 
pvivjite  sacrifices  in  the  provinces,  wliich  were  not  under  the  same  regulations 
with  those  of  the  <apital,  continued  to  take  place.  Tn  Rome  itself,  many  Pagan 
ceremonies,  which  were  without  .sacrifice,  remained  in  full  force.  The  gods, 
therefore,  were  invoked,  the  temples  were  frcniu^ntcd.  ^hc  pontificates  inscribed, 
according  to  ami -nt  usage,  among  the  family  titles  of  lionor  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  idolatry  was  completely  destroyed  by  Theodosius.  See  lieugnot,  p. 
491.— M. 

t  See  in  Reiske's  edition  of  Libanius.  fom.  ii.  p.  155.  Sacrifice  was  prohibited 
by  Valens,  but  not  the  offering  of  incense.— M. 
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force  his  edicts  of  proscription  :  the  same  Laws  which  had 
been  originally  published  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  were 
applied  after  the  defeat  of  Maxinius,  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Western  empire ;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox 
Theodosius  contributed  to  the  triuin])h  of  the  Christian  and 
Catholic  faith.^*  He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most  vital 
part,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  lie  declared 
to  be  criminal  as  well  as  infamous  ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his 
edicts  more  stnctly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity  which 
examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims,-^  every  subsequent 
explanation  tended  to  involve  in  the  same  guilt  the  general 
practice  of  immolation^  which  essentially  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  Pagans,  As  tlie  temples  had  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent 
prince  to  remove  from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation 
of  offending  against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted.  A 
special  commission  was  gi-anted  to  Cynegius,  the  Praetorian 
prasfect  of  the  East,  and  afterwards  to  the  counts  Jovius 
and  Gaudentius,  two  ofHcers  of  distinguished  rank  in  the 
West  ;  by  wdiich  they  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to 
seize  or  destroy  the  instruments  of  idolatiy,  to  abolish  the 
privileges  of  the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  army.'"^^  Here  the  desolation  mig4it  have  stopped  :  and 
the  naked  edifices,  which  were  no  longer  em})loyed  in  the 
service  of  idolatry  might  have  been  protected  from  the 
destructive  rage  of  fanaticism.  Many  of  those  temples  were 
the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  monuments  of  Grecian 
architecture:  and  the  emperor  himself  was  interested  not  to 
deface  the  splendor  of  his  own  cities,  or    to  diminish   the 

"  See  Ms  laws  in  the  Theodosiam:  Ccxle^  L  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg,  7-11. 

26  Homer's  sacrifices  are  uat  accoiupauied  \\\Wx  any  inquisition  of  entrails 
(see  Feiihi  IS,  Antiquitat.  Homer.  \,\.  c.  10,  Ifi).  The  Tuscans,  who  produced  the 
lirst //icn^.s/^ices,  subdued  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Eonians  (Cicero  de  Divina- 
tione,  ii.  23). 

27  Zooimus,  I.  iv.  pp.  245,  219.  Theodoret,  T.  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in  Chron  Pros- 
per. Aquitau.  I.  iii.  c.  38.  apud  Baronium,  Anna!.  Eccles.  A.  D.  3S9,  No.  r>2. 
Libanius(proTempIis,  p.  10)  labors  to  prove  that  the  commands  of  Theodosius 
were  not  direct  and  positive.* 


♦  Libanius  appears  to  be  the  best  authority  for  the  East,  where,  under  Theo- 
dosius, the  work  of  devastation  Avas  carried'  on  with  very  dilTerent  degrrees  of 
violence,  accordinof  to  the  temper  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the  clercrv;  and 
more  especially  the  neiqjhborhood  cf  the  more  fanatical  monks.  Neander  well 
observes,  that  the  prohibition  of  sacrifice  v.onld  b<^  easily  misinterpreted  into  ^r\. 
authority  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  Avhich  sncrific(^s  were  por'ormed. 
(Geschiclite  der  Christlichen  Kelicion,  ii.  p.  !.")(>.)  An  abuse  of  \\\\i^  kind  ](-d  to 
thi^  remarkable  oration  of  Libanius.  Neander,  however,  iustly  doubts  whether 
this  bold  vindication,  or  at  least  exculpation,  of  Paganism  was  ever  delivered  be- 
fore, or  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of,  the  Christiaix  einperor.— M. 
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value  of  his  own  possessions.     Those  stately  edifices  might 
be  suffered  to  remain,  as  so  many  lasting  trophies  of  the 
victory  of  Christ.     In  the  decline  of  the  arts  they  might  be 
usefully  converted  into  magazines,  manufactures,  or  places 
of  public  assembly  :  and  perhaps,  when  the  walls    of    the 
temple  had  been  sufficiently  purified  by  holy  rites,  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  true  Deity  might  be  allowed   to   expiate   the 
ancient  guilt  of  idolatry.     But  as  long  as  they  subsisted,  the 
Pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope,  that  an  auspicious 
revolution,  a  second  Julian,  might  again  restore  the  altars 
of  the  gods  :  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  addressed 
their  unavailing  prayers  to  the  throne,"^  increased  the  zeal 
of  the  Christian  reformers  to   extirpate,  without  mercy,  the 
root  of  superstition.    The  laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit  some 
symptoms  of   a   milder   disposition  :^^  but   their   cold  and 
languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem  the  torrent  of  en- 
thusiasm  and   ra]nne,  which  was  conducted,  or  rather  im- 
pelled, by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church.     In   Gaul,  the 
holy  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,^*^  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  monks  to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples,    and  the 
consecrated  trees  of  his  extensive  diocese  ;  and,  in  the  exe. 
cution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  prudent  reader  will  judge 
w^hether  Martin  was  supported  by  the    aid  of  miraculous 
powers,  or  of  carnal  weapons.     In  Syria,  the  divine  and  ex- 
cellent Marcellus,^'  as  he  is  styled  by  Theodoret,  a  bishop 
animated  with  apostolic  fervor,  resolved  to  level  with  the 
ground  the  stately  tem])les  within  the  diocese  of  Apamea. 
His  attack  was  resisted  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.      The  building 
was  seated  on  an  eminence :  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the 
lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference;  and  the  large  stones,  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead    and  iron. 
The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sliarpest  tools  had  been  tried 
without  effect.     It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine    the 
foundations  of  the  columns,  which  fell  down  as   soon  as  the 

28  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  8,  18.  There  is  room  to  believe  that  this 
temple  of  Edessa,  which  Theodosiiis  wished  to  save  for  civil  uses,  was  rooji  after- 
wards a  heap  of  ruins  (Libaiiius  pro  Templis,  pp.  20,  27,  and  Godefroy's  notes, 
p.  o9). 

29  See  this  curious  oration  of  Libanius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or  rather 
composed,  about  the  year  300.  I  have  consult(;d,  witli  advanlage,  Dr.  Larduer's 
version  and  remarks  (Heathen  Te  tiinonics,  \(>\.  iv.  pp.  l.'!5-I().'J). 

^>  Seethe  Life  of  MarJin  l)y  Snlpi<-iiis  Sevenis,  c.  0-M.  Tim  saint  once  mis- 
took Cas  DoTi  Ouixoto  iiiiRliL  have-  (lone)  aliarmlcss  funeral  for  an  idolatrous  pro- 
cession, and  imprudently  coujiuiltcd  a  miracle. 

31  Compare  Sozomeu  (I.  vii.  c.  VA  with  'J'heodoret  (1.  v.  c.  21).  Between  them, 
they  relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  Marcellus. 
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temporary  wooden  props  liad  been  consumed  with  fire  ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  tlie  enterprise  are  described  under  tlie  alle- 
gory of  a  black  daemon,  who   retarded,  thou2:h  he  could  not 
defeat,  the  operations  of  the  Christian   engineers.     Elated 
with  victory,  Marcellus  took  the  field  in  person  against  the 
powers  of  darkness;  a  numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  ulad- 
iators  marched  under  the  episcopal  banner,  and  he  succes- 
sively  attacked   the   villnges    and  country   temples  of  the 
diocese  of  Apamea.     Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger 
was  apprehended,  the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  lameness 
would  not  allow  him  either  to  fight  or  fly,  placed  himself  at 
a  convenient  distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  darts.     But  this 
prudence  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  :  he  was    surprised 
and  slain  by  a  body  of  exas])erated  rustics;  and  the  synod 
of  the   province   pronounced,   Avithout  hesitation,  that  the 
holy  Marcellus  had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  God. 
In  the  support  of  this  cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed,  with 
tumultuous  fury  from  the  desert,  distinguished  themseh'es  by 
their  zeal  and  diligence.     They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the 
Pagans  ;  and  some  of  them  might  deserve  the  re})roaches  of 
avarice  and  intemperance  ;  of  a-s'arice,  which  they  gratified 
with  holy  plunder;  and  of  intemperance,  which  they  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who  foolishly  admired  their 
tattered  garments,  loud  psalmody,  and   artificial  paleness.^^ 
A  small  number  of  temples  was  protected  by  the  fears,  the 
venality,  the  taste,  or  the  prudence,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical governors.     The  temple  of  the  Celestial  Venus  at 
Carthage,  whose  sacred  precincts   formed  a  circumference 
of  two  miles,  Avas   judiciously  converted  into    a  Christian 
church  ;  ^^  and  a  similar  consecration  has  preserved  invio- 
late the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Pome.^*     But  in 
almost    every  province  of   the  Poman  world,  an   army  of 
fanatics,  without  authority,  and  without  discipline,  invaded 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest   struc- 
tures of  antiquity  still  displays  the  ravages  of  those  Barba- 
rians, who  alone  had  time   and  inclination  to  execute   such 
laborious  destruction. 

32  Libaiiius.  pro  Teniplis,  pp.  10-13.  He  rails  at  these  black-garbed  men,  the 
Christian  monks,  who  eat  more  than  elephants.  Poor  elephants  !  they  are  tem- 
perate animals. 

33  Prosper.  Aqnitan.  1.  iii.c  .38,  apud  Baronium  ;  Annal.  Eccles.  A.D-  389,  Xo. 
58,  &c.  The  temple  had  been  shut  some  time,  and  the  access  to  it  was  overgrown 
with  brambles. 

3*  Donatua,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  -108.  This  consecration  was 
performed  by  Pope  Boriface  IV.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  favorable  circumstances 
which  bad  preserved  the  Pantheon  above  two  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of 
Theodosius. 
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In  this  wide  and  A^arious  prospect  of  devastation,  the 
spectator  may  distinguish  tlie  ruins  of  tlie  temple  of  Serapis, 
at  Alexandria.^"*  Serapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who  sj.rung  from  the  fruit- 
ful soil  of  superstitious  Egypt.^*^  Tiie  first  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious 
stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long 
adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  ;  but  his  attributes  and 
his  reign  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became  a 
subject  of  dispute,  whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of 
day,  or  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  subterraneous  regions.^^ 
The  Egyptians,  who  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within 
the  walls  of  their  cities. ^^  But  the  obsequious  priests,  who 
were  seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  submitted, 
without  resistance,  to  the  power  of  the  God  of  Pontus  :  an 
honorable  and  domestic  genealogy  was  provided ;  and  this 
fortunate  usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of 
Osiris,^^  the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of 
Egypt.  Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar  protection, 
gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis.  His  temple,^*^ 
which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol, 
was  erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial  mount, 
raised  one  hundred  steps  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city;  and  the  interior  cavity  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  arches,  and  distributed  into  vaults  and  subterra- 
neous apartments.  The  consecrated  buildinj^s  were  surround- 
ed by  a  quadrangular  portico  ;  the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite 

35  Sopliroiiius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  liistory  (Jerom,  in  Script.  Ec- 
cles.  toin.  i.  p.  303),  wliicli  lias  fiirnislied  materials  to  Socrates  (I.  v.  c.  IG),  Tlieo- 
doret  (1.  V.  c.  22),  and  Kulinus  (1,  ii.  c.  22).  Yet  the  last,  wlio  had  been  at  Alex- 
andria before  and  after  the  event,  may  deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

*'  Gerard  Vos-ius  (Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  SO,  and  de  Idololatria,  1.  i.  c.  29)  strives  to 
support  the  strange  notion  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  the-  patriarch  Joseph  was 
adored  in  Egypt,  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  go<l  Serapis.* 

3'  Origo  dei  nondum  nostris  celebrata.  yEgyptiorum  antistites  .s/*?  meniorant, 
&c.,  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  83  The  Greeks,  who  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  were  alike 
ignorant  of  this  new  deitv. 

^  Macrobius^  Satumal,  1.  i,  c.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisively  proves  his 
foreign  extraction. 

<*5  At  Rome,  Isis  and  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple.  Tlieprecodency 
which  the  queen  assumed,  may  se<m  to  betray  her  unequal  alliance  with  the 
stranger  of  Tontus.  But  the  superiority  of  the  female  sex  was  established  in 
Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  institution  (Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  i.  p.  .31,  edit. 
Wesseling),  and  the  same  order  is  observed  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Isis  and 
Osiris;  whom  he  identities  with  Serapis. 

*^  Ammi;inus  (xxii.  10).  The  Exposiio  totius  'Mundi  (p.  8,  in  Hudson's  Ceog- 
raph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.),  and  Kutinus  (1.  ii.  c.  22),  celebrate  the  Serapeum,  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world. 

*  Consult  du  Dion  St^rapis  et  son  Origine,  par  J.  D.  Guigni;iut  (I he  translator 
of  Creuzer's  Symbolique),  Paris,  1828 ;  and  in  tlie  fifth  volume  of  Bouinouf's 
translation  of  Tacitus.— M. 
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Statues,  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts  ;  aiid  the 
treasures  of  ancieut  learning  were  preserved  in  the  famous 
Alexandrian  liV>rary,  winch  had  arisen  with  new  splendor 
from  its  ashes. ^^  After  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  had  severely 
prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans,  they  were  still 
tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis ;  and  this  singu- 
lar indulgence  was  imprudently  ascribed  to  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  the  Christians  themselves  ;  as  if  they  had  feared  to 
abolish  those  ancient  rites,  which  could  alone  secure  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  Constantinople.^^ 

At  that  time  '^^  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria 
was  filled  by  Theophilus,^^  the  perpetual  enemy  of  peace  and 
virtue  ;  a  bold,  bad  man,  whose  hands  were  alternately  pol- 
luted with  gold  and  with  blood.  His  pious  indignation  was 
excited  by  the  honors  of  Serapis ;  and  the  insults  which  he 
offered  to  an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus,*  convinced  the  Pa- 
gans that  he  meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous 
enterprise.  In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt,  the  slifrht- 
est  provocation  was  sufficient  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The 
votaries  of  Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the 
instigation  of  the  philosopher  Olympius,^^  who  exhorted 
them  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  tlie  gods.  These 
Pagan  fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather 
fortress,  of  Serapis  ;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sallies, 
and  a  resolute  defence  ;  and,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which 
they  exercised  on  their  Christian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last 
consolation  of  despair.  The  efTorts  of  the  prudent  magis- 
trate were  usefully  exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce, 
till  the  answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate  of 
Serapis.     The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arras,  in  the 

■•i  See  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions*,  torn.  ix.  pp.  397-416.  Tlie  of<f 
library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  totally  consumed  in  Caesar's  A  lox;uidriau  war.  Marc 
Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Pergani us  (200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  ntir  library  of  Alexandria. 

42  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  21)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  Christian  masters  by 
this  insulting  remark. 

4«  We  may  choose  between  the  date  of  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  389)  or  that  of  PrfS- 
per  (A.  D.  391).  Tilleniont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  310,  756)  prefers  the  former, 
and  Pagi  the  latter. 

•"  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  pp.  441-500.  The  ambiguous  situation  of 
Theophilus— a  saint,  as  the  I'rie^nd  of  Jerom  ;  a  (Ierir.;\s  tlieenomv  of  Chrysostom 
— produces  a  sort  of  impartiality  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  tlie  balance  is  jiistly  in- 
clined against  him. 

■»^  I.ardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  r>.  411)  lins  alleged  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage from  Suidas,  or  rather  from  Damasoius,  which  shows  the  devout  and  virtuous 
OJympius,  not  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  but  of  a  prcpliet. 


*  No  doubt  a  temple  of  Osiris.     St.  Martin,  iv.  sas.— M. 
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principal  square ;  and  the  Imperial  rescript  was  publicly 
read.  But  when  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  the  idols 
of  Alexandria  was  pronounced,  the  Christians  sent  uj)  a 
shout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Pagans, 
Avhose  fury  had  given  Avny  to  consternation,  retired  with 
hasty  and  silent  steps,  and  eUulerl,  by  their  flight  or  obscur- 
ity, the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  Theophilus  proceerled 
to  demolish  the  temple  of  Serapis,  without  any  other  difh- 
culties,  than  those  which  he  found  in  the  \veightand  solidity 
of  the  materials  :  but  these  obstacles  proved  so  insuperable, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations;  and  to  content 
himself  with  reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
a  part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  cleared  away,  to  make 
room  for  a  church,  erected  in  honor  of  the  Christian  martyrs. 
The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroy- 
ed ;  and  near  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of  every 
spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by  religious 
prejudice.'*®  The  compositions  of  ancient  genius,  so  many 
of  which  have  irretrievably  perished,  might  surely  have  been 
excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  succeeding  ages ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the 
avarice  of  the  archbishop,''^  might  have  been  satiated  with 
the  rich  spoils,  which  were  the  reward  of  his  victory. 
While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver  were  care- 
fully melted,  and  those  of  a  less  valuable  metal  were  con- 
temptuously broken,  and  cast  into  the  streets,  Theo])hilus 
labored  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices  of  the  ministers  of 
the  idols ;  their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  load- 
stone;  their  secret  methods  of  introducing  a  human  actor 
into  a  hollow  statue  ;  *  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the 
conlidence  of  devout  husbands   and  unsuspecting  females.''^ 

*"  Nos  vidimus  armaria  librorum  quibus  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a  nostria  hom- 
Inibus,  nostris  temporibns  memorant.  Orosius,  1.  vi.  c,  15,  p.  421,  edit.  Haver- 
cainp.     1'houfili  a  bigot,  and  a  controversial  writer,  Orosius  s<ems  to  blush. 

•<•  EiiiKipius.  in  the  Livesof  Antoninus  and  ^desius.  execrates  the  i-acrilepions 
rapin«  of  Theophilus.  Tillemont  (iMtin.  Eecles.  toni.  xiii.  p.  453)  quotes  an  ei»islle 
of  Isidore  of  Peliisium,  whieh  reproaches  the  primate  with  the  idolatrous  wort^hip 
of  gold,  the  auri  sacra  fames. 

"  Rufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the  pod.  fainil- 
ialy  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality  ;  till  he  betrayed  himself,  in  a 
monient  of  transport,  when  he  could  not  disguise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  avi- 
then'ic  and  impartial  narrative  of  /E-chines  (see  Bayle.  Dictionnaire  Critique, 
SoAMANDlir-n.  and  the  adventure  of  Muiidus  (Joseph.  Antiriuitat.  Judaic.  1.  xviu. 
c.  3,  p.  877,  edit.  Havercamp),  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  have  been 
practised  with  success. 

•  An  EncHsh  traveller,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the  vocal 
Memnon.  There  was  a  cavity  in  which  a  person  was  concealed,  and  struck  a 
stone,  which  gave  a  ringing  sound  like  brass.  The  Arabs,  who  stood  below  when 
Mr.  Wilkinson  performed  the  miracle,  described  the  sound  just  as  the  author  of 
the  epigram,  uJ?  x^'^'^oto  rvTrecTo?. — M. 
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Charges  like  these  may  seem  to  deserve  some  degreo  of 
credit,  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  crafty  and  interested 
spirit  of  su])erstition.  But  the  same  spirit  is  equally  prone 
to  the  base  practice  of  insulting  and  calumniating  a  fallen 
enemy ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally  checked  by  the  reflection, 
that  it  is  much  less  difhcult  to  invent  a  fictitious  story,  than 
to  support  a  practical  fraud.  The  colossal  statue  of 
Serapis  ^^  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion. 
A  great  number  of  plates  of  different  metals,  artificially 
joined  together,  composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity, 
who  touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture,  and  the  sceptre,  which 
he  bore  in  his  left  hand,  were  extremely  similar  to  the 
ordinary  representations  of  Jupiter.  lie  was  distinguished 
from  Jupiter  by  the  basket,  or  bushel,  which  was  placed  on 
his  head  ;  and  by  the  emblematic  monster,  which  he  held  in 
his  right  hand;  the  head  and  body  of  a  serpent  branching 
into  three  tails,  Avhich  were  again  terminated  by  the  triple 
heads  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf.  It  was  confidently 
affirmed,  that  if  any  impious  hand  should  dare  to  violate  the 
majesty  of  the  god,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  in- 
stantly return  to  their  original  chaos.  An  intrepid  soldier, 
animated  by  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty  battle-axe, 
ascended  the  ladder;  and  even  the  Christian  multitude  ex- 
pected, with  some  anxiety,  the  event  of  the  combat .^^  He 
aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  the  cheek  of  Serapis ;  the 
cheek  fell  to  the  ground;  the  thunder  was  still  silent,  and 
both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  continued  to  preserve  their 
accustomed  order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier 
repeated  his  blows:  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  and 
broken  in  pieces;  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were  ignomini- 
ously  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  His 
mangled  carcass  was  burnt  in  the  Amphitheatre,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  populace;  and  many  persons  attributed  their 
conversion  to  this  discovery  of  the  impotence  of  their 
tutelar  deity.     The  popular  modes  of  religion,  that  propose 

<9  See  the  images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfaucon  (torn.  ii.  p.  297) ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  Macrobiua  (Saturnal.  1.  i.  c.  20)  is  much  move  picturesque  and  satis- 
factory. 

60  Sed  fortes  tremuere  manus.  motiqne  verendA, 

Majestate  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferireut 
In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures. 

(Lucan.  iii.  429).  "  Is  it  true  " '  (said  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy,  at  whose  house 
he  supped)  "  that  the  man,  who  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  golden  statue  of  Anaitis, 
was  instantly  deprived  of  liis  eyes,  and  of  his  life  ?" — "  /  was  that  man  (replied 
the  clear-sighted  veteran),  and  you  now  sup  on  one  of  tl^e  legs  of  the  goddess." 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  24.) 
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any  visible  and  material  objects  of  worship,  liave  the  ad- 
vantage of  adaptinj^  and  familiarizing  themselves  to  the 
senses  of  mankind:  but  tliis  advantage  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  various  and  inevitable  accidents  to  which  the  faith 
of  the  idolater  is  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  ])ossible,  that,  in 
every  disposition  of  mind,  he  should  preserve  his  implicit 
reverence  for  the  idols,  or  the  relics,  Avhich  the  naked  eye,  and 
the  ])rofane  hand,  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  most 
common  productions  of  art  or  nature  ;  and  if,  in  the  liour  of 
danger,  tlieir  secret  and  miraculous  virtue  does  not  operate 
for  their  own  preservation,  he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of 
his  priests,  and  justly  derides  the  object,  and  the  folly,  of 
his  superstitious  attachment.^^  After  the  fall  of  Serapis, 
some  hopes  were  still  entertained  by  the  Pugans,  that  the 
Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  suj)ply  to  the  imi^ious  masters 
of  Egypt ;  and  the  extraordinary  delay  of  the  inundation 
seemed  to  announce  tlie  displeasure  of  the  river-god.  But 
this  delay  was  soon  compensated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the 
waters.  They  suddenly  rose  to  such  an  unusual  height,  as 
to  comfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  a  deluge ;  till  the  peaceful  river  again  subsided 
to  the  Avell-known  and  fertilizing  level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or 
about  thirty  English  feet.^^ 

The  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  were  deserted,  or 
destroyed  ;  but  the  ingenious  su])erstition  of  the  Pagans  still 
attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  by  which  all  sac- 
rifices liad  been  severely  prohibited.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  whose  conduct  was  less  opposed  to  the  eye  of 
malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their  religious^  under  the 
appearance  of  conmmal^  meetings.  On  the  days  of  solemn 
festivals,  they  assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spread- 
ing shade  of  some  consecrated  trees ;  sheep  and  oxen  were 
slaughtered  and  roasted  ;  and  this  rural  entertainment  Avas 
sanctified  by  the  use  of  incense,  and  by  the  hymns  which  were 
sung  in  lionor  of  the  gods.  But  it  was  alleged,  tiiat,  as  no  j)art 
of  the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-offering,  as  no  altar  was  pro- 
vided to   receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  previous  oblation  of 

f"'  The  liistory  of  the  reformation  affords  frequent  examples  of  the  sudden 
change  from  suj)er8tition  to  contempt. 

'•>-  Sozomen.  1.  vii.  c.  2(».  1  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same  standard, 
of  the  inundation,  and  consequently  of  tiie  cubit,  has  uniformly  subsisted  since 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  See  Freret,  in  tlie  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  xvi.  pp.  ?,\\-?,ry^.  Greaves's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  233.  The  Egyp- 
tian cubit  is  about  twenty-two  inches  of  the  English  measure.* 


*  Compare  Wilkinson's  Thebes  and  Egypt,  p.  313.— M. 
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salt  cakes,  and  the  concluding  ceremony  of  libations,  were 
carefully  omitted,  these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve  the 
guests  in  tlie  guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice. ^^  What- 
ever miglit  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  merit  of  the 
distinction,^^  these  vain  pretences  were  swept  away  b)^  the 
last  edict  of  Theodosius,  which  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on 
the  superstition  of  the  Pngans.^^*  This  i)rohibitory  law  is 
expressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms. 
"  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor,  "that  none 
of  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  how- 
ever exalted  or  however  liumble  may  be  their  rank  and  con- 
dition, shall  presume,  in  any  city  or  in  any  place,  to  worship 
an  inanimate  idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim." 
The  act  of  sacrificing,  and  the  practice  of  divination  by  the 
entrails  of  the  victim,  are  declared  (without  any  regard  to 
the  object  of  the  inquiry)  a  crime  of  high  treason  against 
the  state,  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the 
guilty.  The  rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  whicli  might  seem 
less  bloody  and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly  injurious 
to  the  truth  and  honor  of  religion;  luminaries,  garlands, 
frankincense,  and  libations  of  wine,  are  specially  enumerated 

53  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  pp.  15,  16,  17)  pleads  their  cause  with  gentle  and  in- 
sinuating ihetoric  From  the  earliest  age,  such  feasts  had  enlivened  the  coun- 
try ;  and  those  of  Bacchus  (Georgic.  ii.  o80)  had  produced  the  theatre  of  Athens. 
See  Godefroy,  ad  loc.  l.iban.  and  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  284. 

s*  Honorius  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals  (A.  D.  399).  "Absque  ullo  sacri- 
ficio,  atque  ulla  superstitione  danniabili."  But  nine  years  afterwards  he  found 
it  necessary  to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  same  proviso  (Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  lit. 
X.  leg.  17,  19). 

"  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  12.  Jortin  (Eemarks  on  Eccles.  History, 
vol.  iv.  p.  134)  censures,  with  becoming  asperity,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this 
intolerant  law. 


*  Paganism  maintained  its  ground  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Endelechius,  a  poet  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
speaks  of  the  cross  as 

Signum  quod  perhibent  esse  crucis  Dei, 

Mugnis  qui  colitur  solus  in  urbibus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin,  writes  against  the 
heatlien  deities  as  if  their  worship  was  still  in  full  vigor  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  city.  Augustine  complains  of  the  encouragement  of  tlie  Pagan  rites  by 
heathen  landowners  ;  and  Zeuo  of  Verona,  still  later,  reproves  the  apathy  of  the 
Christian  proprietors  in  conniving  at  this  abuse.  (Compare  Neander,  ii.  p.  109. ) 
M.  Beugnot  shows  that  this  was  the  case  throughout  the  north  and  centre  of 
Italy  and  in  Sicily.  But  neither  of  these  authors  has  adverted  to  one  fact,  which 
must  have  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  piogress  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters. 
It  was  still  chiefly  a  slave  i)opulation  which  cultivated  the  soil ;  and  however,  in 
the  towns,  the  better  class  of  Christians  might  be  eager  to  communicate  "  the 
blessed  liberty  of  the  gospel  "  to  this  class  of  mankind  ;  however  their  condition 
could  not  but  be  silently  ameliorated  by  the  humanizing  intiuence  of  Christianity; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  no  doubt  the  servile  class  would  be  the  least  fitted  to  receive 
the  gospel  ;  and  its  general  propagation  among  them  would  be  embarrassed  by 
many  peculiar  difficulties.  The  rural  population  was  probably  not  entirely  con- 
verted before  the  general  establishment  of  the  monastic  institutions.  Coin  par© 
Quarterly  Review  of  Beugnot,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  52.— M. 
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and  condemned ;  and  tlie  harmless  claims  of  the  domestic 
genius,  of  the  household  gods,  are  included  in  this  rigorous 
proscription.  The  use  of  any  of  these  profane  and  illegal 
ceremonies,  subjects  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
house  or  estate,  where  they  have  been  performed ;  and  if  he 
has  artfully  chosen  the  property  of  another  for  the  scene  of 
his  impiety,  he  is  compelled  to  discharge,  without  delay,  a 
heavy  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  fine,  not  less  considerable,  is 
imposed  on  the  connivance  of  the  secret  enemies  of  religion, 
who  shall  neglect  the  duty  of  their  respective  stations,  either 
to  reveal,  or  to  punish,  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  which  were 
repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons  and  grandsons,  with  the 
loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the  Christian  world.*"^ 

In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Diocletian,  Christianity 
had  been  proscribed,  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hered- 
itary religion  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  unjust  suspicions  which 
were  entertained  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  faction,  were,  in 
some  measure,  countenanced  by  the  inseparable  union  and 
rapid  conquests  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  same  excuses 
of  fear  and  ignorance  cannot  be  ap})lied  to  the  Christian  emper- 
ors who  violated  the  j)recepts  of  humanity  and  of  the  Gospel. 
The  experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness,  as  well  as 
folly,  of  Paganism  ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  faith  had 
already  exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  the  vanity 
of  idols;  and  the  declining  sect,  which  still  adhered  to  their 
worship,  might  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  ])eace  and 
obscurity,  the  religious  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Had 
the  Pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the  trium])}i  of 
the  church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood  ;  and  the 
martyrs  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  might  have  embraced  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at 

5«  Such  a  charge  should  not  be  lightly  made  ;  but  it  may  surely  be  justified  by 
the  authority  of  St.  Augustin.  who  thus  a<ldre8se8  the  Donatists  :  "  Quis  iios- 
trum,  quis  vestrum  noii  lauUat  lege?  ah  Imperatoribus  datas  advcrsus  saorilicia 
Pagauorum?    Et  certe  longe  ibi  p(rna  severior  constituta  est  ;  illius  quippe  ini- 

{)iylati3<apitale  supplicium  est."     Kpist.  xciii.  No.  10,  quotedlty  Le  <lorc  (r>il>- 
iothoque  Choisici,  torn.  viii.  p.  277),  who  adds  some  judicious  rcllectioiis  on  the 
intolerance  of  the  victorious  Christians.* 


•  Yet  AngTistine,  with  lnndal)]e  inronsiKtnncy,  disapproved  of  the  foicible 
demolition  of  the  teniple<.  **  Let  iis  first  extirpate  tlie  idolatiy  of  tbn  hearts  of 
the  heathen,  and  they  will  either  themselves  invite  ns  oranticir>ato  iis  in  tlu'.  fxe- 
cution  of  this  good  work,  torn.  v.  s.  i-'2.  Compare  Neander,  ii.  109,  an«l,  in  p.  15r), 
a  beautiful  passage  from  Chrysostom  against  all  violent  means  of  propagating 
Christian!  tv. — M. 

Vol.  II.— 39 
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the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was  not 
congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of  Polytlieism. 
The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  orthodox  princes 
were  broken  by  the  soft  and  yielding  substance  against 
which  they  were  directed  ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the 
Pagans  protected  them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.^^  Instead  of  asserting,  that  the  authority 
of  the  gods  was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  de- 
sisted, with  a  plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred 
rites  which  their  sovereign  had  condemned.  If  they  were 
sometimes  tempted  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by  the  liopes  of 
concealment,  to  indulge  their  favorite  superstition,  their 
humble  repentance  disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Christian 
magistrate,  and  they  seldom  refused  to  atone  for  their 
rashness,  by  submitting,  with  some  secret  reluctance,  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  churches  were  filled  with  the 
increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy  proselytes,  who  had 
conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to  the  reigning  religion  ; 
and  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the  postures,  and  recited 
the  prayers,  of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied  their  conscience  by 
the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.^^ 
If  the  Pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer,  they  Avanted  s])irit 
to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  who  deplored  the  ruin 
of  the  temples,  yielded,  without  a  contest,  to  the  fortune  of 
their  adversaries.  The  disorderly  opposition  ^^  of  the  jieas- 
ants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to  the  rage 
of  private  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  emperor.  The  Pagans  of  the  West,  without  contrib- 
uting to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced,  by  their 
partial  attachment,  the  cause  and  character  of  the  usurper. 
The  clergy  veliemently  exclaimed,  that  he  aggravated  the 
crime  of  rebellion  by  the  guilt  of  apostasy;  that,  by  his  per- 
mission, the  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored  ;  and  that 
the  idolatrous  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hei'cules  were  dis- 
played in  the  field,  against  the  invincible  standard  of  the 
cross.  But  the  vain  hopes  of  the  Pagans  were  soon  anni- 
hilated by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and  they  were  left  ex- 

57  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  28,  p.  537.  Augustin  (Eiiarrat.  in  Psalm  cxl.  apud  Lardner 
Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  458)  insulis  their  cowardice.  "Quis  eorum 
comprehensus  est  in  sacriiicio  (cum  his  Icgibus  ista  prohiberentur)  et  non  ne- 
gavit?" 

•>^  Libanius  (nro  Tem])lis,  pp.  17.  IF!)  mentions,  without  censure,  the  occasional 
conformity,  and  as  it  were  tlieatrical  i)lay,  of  these  hypocrites. 

'^^  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  (p.  32)  by  declaring  to  the  emperor,  that 
■(inless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  i<tOl  tov?  tuw  aypiov 
iea-TTOTas,  kol  avroU  <ai  Tw  vofxtf  ^o-qdrjaovTa^  the  proprietors  will  defend  themselves 
aud  tlie  laws. 
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posed  to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  who  labored  to 
deserve  tlie  favor  of  Heaven  by  the  extb-pation  of  idolatry .'^ 
A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared  to  applaud  the 
clemency  of  their  master,  wlio,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute 
powei-,  does  not  proceed  to  tlie  last  extremes  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  Theodosius  might  undoubtedly  have  j)ro- 
posed  to  his  Pagan  subjects  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of 
death  ;  and  the  eloquent  Libanius  has  praised  the  modera- 
tion of  a  prince,  who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law, 
that  all  his  subjects  should  immediately  embrace  and  prac- 
tice the  religion  of  their  sovereign.^^  The  profession  of 
Christianity  was  not  made  ari'  essential  qualification  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor  were  any  pecu- 
liar hardships  imposed  on  the  sectaries,  who  credulously  re- 
ceived the  fables  of  Ovid,  and  obstinately  rejected  the  mir- 
acles of  the  Gosjjel.  The  ])alace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and 
the  senate,  were  filled  Avith  declared  and  devout  Pagans ; 
they  obtained,  without  distinction,  the  civil  and  military 
honors  of  the  empire."*  Tlieodosius  distinguished  his  liberal 
regard  for  virtue  and  genius  by  the  consular  dignity,  which 
he  bestowed  on  Symmachus ;  ®^  and  by  the  personal  friend- 
ed Pauliiius,  ill  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  2G.  Augustiu  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  2G.  The- 
odoret,  1.  v.  c.  24. 

ti  Libanius  suggests  llie  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Theodosius  might 
enact  (pro  Temi)iis,  p.  ^1:);  a  rasli  joke,  and  a  dangerous  exijcrimeiit.  Soino 
princes  would  have  taken  his  advice. 

62  Denique  i)ro  meritis  terrestribus  seqita  rependens 

]\Iuncra,  s-aciicolis  sumnios  inipertit  honorcs. 
Dux  bonus,  et  certare  sinit  cum  laude  suorum, 


*  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this,  at  a  much  later  period,  occurs  in  the 
person  of  Merobaud.  s,  a  general  and  a  poet,  who  llouribhed  in  the  lirst  half  of 
the  lif  ih  century.  A  statue  in  honor  of  Merobaudes  was  place<l  in  ihe  Forum  of 
Trajan,  of  whidi  the  inscription  is  still  extant.  Fragments  of  his  poems  have 
been  recovered  by  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  Niebuhr.  In  one  i)assage,  Mero- 
baudes, in  the  genuine  heathen  spirit,  attribute.-;  the  ruin  of  the  empire  1o  the  abo- 
lition of  Paganism,  and  almost  renews  tho  old  accusation  of  Atheism  against  Chris- 
tianity. He  impersonates  some  deity,  probably  Discord,  who  summons  Bellona  to 
take  arms  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  ;  and  in  a  strain  of  fierce  irony  recom- 
mends to  her,  among  other  fatal  measures,  to  extirpate  the  goda  oi  Rome  :— 

Roma,  ipsique  tremant  f  urialia  murmura  reges. 

Jam  superos  terris  atque  hospita  nuniina  i>elle: 

liOincuios  poptti are  JJcns,  et  niillua  in  aris 

VcsUe  e:i:ora'(e/:)fus  sfrne.  paUeat  i(/nis. 

Ilis  instructa  dolls  palatia  celsa  siibibo  ; 

Majorum  mores,  et  jfoctora  ])ri-ca  fugalo 

Funditus  ;  atque  simul,  nullo  discriuiinc  rerum  ; 

Spernantur  fortes,  nee  sic  rcvercntia  justis. 

Attica  neglecto  percat  facundia  Phoubo: 

Ind'ifinis  contivfiat  Iiouns,  ef  pnvdcra  rerum ; 

Kon"  virtus  sed  casus  agat ;  tristisquc  cupido  ; 

Pectoiibus  sa;vi  demons  furor  astuet  a;vi; 

Omnkifive  Jure  sine  mente  Jorls,  sine  numine  summo. 
Merobaudes  in  Niebuhr's  edit,  of  the  Byzantines,  p.  14.— M.       ^ 
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ship  whicn  ne  expressed  to  Libanius  ;  ^^  and  the  two  elo- 
quent apologists  of  Paganism  were  never  required  either  to 
change  or  to  dissemble  their  religious  opinions.  The  Pa- 
gans were  indulged  in  the  most  licentious  freedom  of  s])eech 
and  writing  ;  the  historical  and  philosophic  remains  of  Eu- 
napius,  Zosimus,^^  and  the  fanatic  teachers  of  the  school  of 
Plato,  betray  the  most  furious  animosity,  and  contain  the 
sharpest  invectives,  against  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
their  victorious  adversaries.  If  these  audacious  libels  wcro 
publicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good  sense  of  the 
Christian  princes,  who  viewed,  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
the  last  struggles  of  superstition  and  despair.^^  But  the 
Imperial  laws,  Avhich  prohibited  the  sacriiices  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Paganism,  were  rigidly  executed  ;  and  every  hour 
contributed  to  destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which 
Avas  supported  by  custom,  rather  than  by  argument.  The 
devotion  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be  secretly 
nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study  ;  but  the  exer- 
cise of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  derive 
their  force  from  imitation  and  habit.  The  interruption  of 
that  jjublic  exercise  may  consummate,  in  the  period  of  a  few 
years,  the  important  work  of  a  national  revolution.  The 
memory  of  theological  opinions  cannot  long  be  preserved, 
without  the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of 
books. ®°  The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose  minds  are  still  agi- 
tated by  the  blind  hopes  and  terrors  of  suj^erstition,  will  be 
soon  persuaded  by  their  superiors  to  direct  their  vows  to 

Nee  pago  implicitos  per  debita  culmiiia  niundi 

Ire  viros  prohibet.* 

Ipse  magistratum  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 

Coutulit. 

Prudent,  in  Symmach.  i.  617,  &c. 

c'  Libanius  (pro.  Templis,  p.  32)  is  proud  that  Theodosius  should  thus  dis- 
tinguish a  man,  who  even  in  his  presence  would  swear  by  Jupiter.  Yet  this  pres- 
ence seems  to  be  no  more  that  a  tigure  of  rhetoric. 

^  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the  Treasury,  reviles, 
with  partial  and  indecent  bigotry,  the  Christian  princes,  and  even  the* father  of 
liis  sovereign.  His  work  must  have  been  privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped 
the  invectives  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  prior  to  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  40-42), 
who  lived  towards  the  eiul  of  the  sixth  century. t 

''•'>  Yet  the  Pagans  of  Africa  complained,  that  the  times  would  not  allow  them 
t )  answer  with  freedom  the  City  of  God  ;  nor  does  St.  Augustin  (v.  20)  deny  the 
charge. 

^•^  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  religion  above 
a  century,  under  the  tvranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed  the  Koran,  willi  the 
p  H'liliar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See  the  curious  and  honest  story  of  their  ex- 
pulsion in  tieddes  (Miscellanies,  a'oI.  i.  pp.  1-198). 


*  I  have  inserted  some  lines  omitted  by  Gibbon. — M. 

t  Heyne,  in  his  Disquisitio  in   Zosimum  Ejusque  Fidem,  places  Zosimus  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  lifth  century.    Zosim.  lleynii,  p.  xvii. — M. 
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the  reigning  deities  of  the  age  ;  and  will  insensibly  imbibe 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at  first  compelled  them  to 
accept.  The  generation  that  arose  in  the  world  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Imperial  laws,  was  attracted  within  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  so  rapid,  yet  so  gentle,  was 
the  fall  of  Paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges  were  no 
longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  tlie  legislator.^^ 

The  ruin  of  the  Pagan  religion  is  described  by  the  soph- 
ists as  a  dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy,  which  covered  the 
earth  with  darkness,  and  restored  the  ancient  dominion  of 
chaos  and  of  night.  They  relate,  in  solemn  and  pathetic 
strains,  that  the  temples  were  converted  into  se])u]chres, 
and  that  the  holy  places,  whicli  had  been  adorned  by  tlie 
statues  of  the  gods,  were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of 
Christian  martyrs.  "  The  monks  "  (a  race  of  filthy  animals, 
to  whom  Eunapius  is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men), 
"  are  the  authors  of  the  new  worsliip,  which,  in  tlie  place  of 
those  deities  who  are  conceived  by  the  understanding,  has 
substituted  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  slaves. 
The  heads,  salted  and  pickled,  of  those  infamous  malefactors, 
who  for  the  multitude  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just 
and  ignominious  death  ;  their  bodies,  still  marked  by  the 
impression  of  the  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which 
were  inflicted  by  llie  sentence  of  the  mngistrate;  such" 
(continues  Eunapius)  "  are  the  gods  which  the  earth  ])ro- 
duces  in  our  days;  such  are  tlie  martyrs,  the  supreme  arbi- 
trators of  our  prayers  and  petitions  to  the  Deity,  whose 
tombs  are  now  consecrated  as  the  objects  of  the  veneration 
of  the  people."  ^^  Without  approving  the  malice,  it  is  nat- 
ural enough  to  share  the  surprise  of,  the  sophist,  the  specta- 
tor of  a  revolution,  which  raised  those  obscure  victims  of  the 
laws  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  celestial  and  invisible  protec- 
tors of  the  Roman  empire.  The  grateful  res})ect  of  the 
Ciiristians  for  tlie  martyrs  of  the  faith,  was  exalted,  by  time 

*■'"  Pagauos  qui  supersunt,  quanquam  jam  niillos  esse  credamus,  See.  Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  xvi.  lit.  x.  leg.  '22.  A.D.  4l^;j.  The  younger  Tlieodosius  was  afterwards 
f-atislied  tliat  liis  judgment  had  been  somewliat  pn  mature;.* 

c^  See  ICunaidus,  in  the  life  of  the  sopliibt  yT:desin8  ;  in  that  of  Eustathius  lie 
foretells  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  Kat  n  fxv0oj6ts,»cai  dei^eso- kotos  tv pay vr}<Tei.  to.  iirl  yT}<! 
TraAAicrra. 


*  The  statement  of  Gibbon  is  much  too  strongly  worded.  M.  Beugnot  lias 
traoe<l  the  vestiges  of  Paganism  in  the  West,  after  tliis  i)eriod,  in  monuments 
and  inscriptions  with  curious  indtistry.  Compare  likewise  note,  p.  608,  on  the 
more  tardy  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  rural  districts.— M. 
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and  victory,  into  religious  adoration ;  and  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  saints   and  prophets  were  deservedly  associated 
to  the  honors  of  the  martyrs.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  tlie  glorious  deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by  the  tombs, 
or   rather  by  the  trophies,  of  those  spiritual  heroes.^^     In 
the  age  which  followed  the  conversion   of  Constantine,  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies,  devoutly 
visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmaker  and   a  fisherman  ;  ^'^ 
and  their  venerable  bones  were  deposited  under  the  altars 
of  Christ,  on  which  the  bishops  of  the  royal  city  continually 
offered  the   unbloody  sacrifice.'^^     The  new  capital  of  the 
Eastern  world,  unable  to  produce  any  ancient  and  domestic 
trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  dependent  provinces. 
The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and   St.  Timothy,  had 
reposed   near  three  hundred  years  in  the  obscure  graves, 
from  whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the 
church  of  the  apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of  Constan- 
tine had   founded  on   the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosj^ho- 
rus.'^'^     About  fifty  years   afterwards,  the  same  banks  were 
lionored  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and  prophet 
of  the  people  of  Israel.     His  ashes,  deposited  in   a  golden 
vase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were   delivered  by  the 
bishops  into  each  other's  hands.     The  relics  of  Samuel  were 
received   by  the  people  with  the  same  joy  and  reverence 
which  they  w^ould   have  shown  to  the  living  prophet ;  the 
highways,  from  Palestine  to  the  gates    of  Constantinople, 
were  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession  ;  and  the  em- 
peror Arcadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  clero^y  and  senate,  advanced  to  meet  his  ex- 
traordinary guest,  who  had  always   deserved   and   claimed 
the  homage  of  kings.'^^     The  example  of  Rome  and  Constan- 

69  Caius  (apud  Euseb,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  25),  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Zephyriiius  (A.D.  202-219),  is  an  early  witness  of  this  superstitious 
practice. 

'"  Chrysostom.  Quod  Christus  sit  Deus.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  quotation  to  Benedict  the  XlVth's  pastoral  letter  on  the  Jubilee 
of  the  ye.ir  1750.     See  ihe  curious  and  entertaining  letters  of  M.  Chais  torn.  iii. 

'1  ]Niale  facit  ergo  Komauus  epistopus  ?  qui,  super  mortuorum  homiiium, 
Petri  &  Pauli,  secundum  nos,  ossa  veneranda  *  *  *  offert  Domino  sacrilicia,  et 
tumulos  eorum,  Christi   arbitratur  altaria.    Jerom.  tom.   ii.  advers.  Vigilant. 

P-  "1^3  ,     .  ,  .  . 

■  2  Jerom  (tom.  ii.  p.  122)  bears  witness  to  these  translations,  which  are  neg- 
lected by  the  eccle.siastical  historians.  The  passion  of  St.  Andrew  at  Patra?  is 
described  in  an  ei)istle  from  the  clergy  of  Achaia,  which  Baronius  (Annul. 
Eccles.  A.T).  ^30,  No.  34)  wishes  to  believe,  and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St. 
Andrew  was  adopted  as  the  spiritual  founder  of  Constantinople  (Mem.  Eccles. 
tom.  i.  pp.  ^17-323,  588-.594). 

'3  Jerom.  (tom.  ii.  p.  122)  pompously  describes  the  translation  or  bamuei, 
which  is  noticed  in  all  the  chronices  of  the  times. 
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tinople  confirmed  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
world.  The  honors  of  tlie  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble 
and  ineffectual  murmur  of  profane  reason,"^  were  universally 
established  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and  Jerom,  some- 
thing was  still  deemed  wanting  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  till  it  had  been  consecrated  by  some  portion  of 
holy  relics,  which  fixed  and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  Luther,  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted 
the  pure  and  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Christian  model ;  and 
some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed  even  in  the 
first  generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  this  i^erni- 
cious  innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  the  relics  of  saints 
were  more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones,'^'' stimulated 
the  clergy  to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without 
much  regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented  names 
for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The  fame  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imitated  their  vir- 
tues, was  darkened  by  religious  fiction.  To  the  invincible 
band  of  genuine  and  primitive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads 
of  imaginary  heroes,  who  had  never  existed,  except  in  the 
fancy  of  crafty  or  credulous  legendaries  :  and  there  is  reason 
to  suspect,  that  Tours  Tnight  not  be  the  only  diocese  in 
which  the  bones  of  a  malefactor  were  adored,  instead  of 
those  of  a  saint.''®  A  superstitious  practice,  which  tended 
to  increase  the  temptations  of  fraud,  and  credulity,  insen- 
sibly extinguished  the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason,  in  the 
Christian  world. 

II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition  would  have  been 
much  less  rapid  and  victorious,  if  the  faith  of  the  people 
had  not  been  assisted  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and 
miracles,   to   ascertain   the  authenticity  and  virtue  of  the 

'*  The  presbyter  Vigilantius,  the  Protestant  of  his  age,  firmly,  though  ineffeis- 
tually,  withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relics,  saints,  fasts,  &c.,  iov  which 
Jerom  compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerberus,  tlie  Centaurs,  Ac,  and  considera 
him  only  as  tlie  ortjaii  of  the  Dajnioii  (toni.  ii.  pp.  12f)-l2G).  Whoever  will  jieruse 
the  controversy  of  St.  Jerom  and  \'i;_'ilantius.  and  St.  Augustin's  account  of  tlie 
miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  Fathera. 

"  M.  <le  Beausobre(Hi-;t.  du  Manil-heisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  <>4K)  has  ai)plicd  a  worldly 
sense  to  the  pious  ob.servalion  of  the  clergy  of  Smyrna,  who  carefully  preserved 
the  relics  of  St.  Polvearn  the  martyr. 

'«  Martin  of  Tours  (see  his  Life',  c.  8,  by  Snlpicius  Severus)  extorted  this  con- 
fession from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  Tlie  error  is  allowe<l  to  be  natural  ;  the 
discovery  is  supposed  to  be  miraculous.  Which  of  the  two  was  likely  to  liapi>en 
most  frequently '/ 
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most  suspicious  relics.  In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theo 
dosius,  Lucian,"'  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical minister  of  the  village  of  Caphargamala,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  city,  related  a  very  singular  dream, 
which,  to  remove  his  doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three 
successive  Saturdays.  A  venerable  figure  stood  before  him, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with  a  long  beard,  a  white  robe, 
and  a  gold  rod  ;  announced  himself  by  the  name  of  Gamaliel, 
and  revealed  to  the  astonished  presbyter,  that  his  own 
corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his  son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nico- 
demus,  and  the  illustrious  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the 
Christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the  adjacent  field. 
He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that  it  was  time  to  release 
himself  and  his  companions  from  their  obscure  prison  ;  that 
their  appearance  would  be  salutary  to  a  distressed  w^orld; 
and  that  tliey  had  made  choice  of  Lucian  to  inform  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their  situation  and  their  wishes. 
The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still  retarded  this  impor- 
tant discovery  were  successively  removed  by  new  visions ; 
and  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  bishop,  in  the  presence 
of  an  innumerable  multitude.  The  coffins  of  Gamaliel,  of 
his  son,  and  of  his  friend,  were  found  in  regular  order;  but 
when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the  remains  of 
Stephen,  w\as  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth  trembled,  and 
an  odor,  such  as  that  of  paradise,  was  smelt,  which  instantly 
cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants. 
The  conipanions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful 
residence  of  Caphargamala :  but  the  relics  of  the  first 
martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  a  church 
constructed  in  cheir  honor  on  Mount  Sion ;  and  the  minute 
particles  of  those  relics,  a  drop  of  blood,'^  or  the  scrapings 
of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged,  in  almost  every  province  of 
the  Roman  world,  to  possess  a  divine  and  miraculous  virtue. 
The  grave  and  learned  Augustin,'^  whose  understanding 
scarcely  admits   the  excuse   of   credulity,  has  attested  the 

77  Lneian  composed  in  Greek  liis  original  narrative,  '.vliich  has  been  translated 
by  Avitus,  and  published  by  Baronius  (Anual.  Eccles.  A-D.  415,  No.  7-16).  The 
Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Augustin  liave  given  (at  llie  end  of  the  work  <le  Civi- 
tate  Dei)  two  several  copies,  with  many  various  readings.  It  is  the  character  of 
falsehood  to  be  loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  incredible  parts  of  the  legend 
are  smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  9.  &c). 

'8  A  phial  of  St.  Stephen's  blood  was  annually  liquefied  at  Naples,  till  he  was 
superseded  by  St.  Jannarius  (Ruinart.  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p-  r>29). 

'y  Augustin  composed  the  two-and-twenty  books  de  Civitate  Dei  in  the  space 
of  thirteen  years,  A.D.  413-426  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  608,  <S:c). 
His  learning  is  too  o.ften  borrowed,  and  his  arguments  are  too  often  his  own  ;  but 
the  whole  work  claims  the  merit  of  a  magnificent  design,  vigorously,  and  not 
unskilfully,  executed. 
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innumei-able  prodigies  whicli  wore  performed  in  Africa  by 
the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and  this  niarvellous  narrative  fs 
inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City  of  God,  wliich 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  immortal  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Augustin  solemnly  dechires, 
that  lie  has  selected  those  miracles  only  which  were  ])ul)licly 
certified  by  the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the 
spectators,  of  the  power  of  the  martyr.  Many  ])rodiijies 
were  omitted,  or  forgotten  ;  and  Hippo  Jiad  been  less  fav- 
orably treated  than  the  other  cities  of  the  province.  And 
yet  the  bishop  enumerates  above  seventy  miracles,  of  which 
three  were  resurrections  from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese. ^"^  If  we 
enlarge  our  view  to  all  the  dioceses,  and  all  the  saints,  of 
the  Christian  worhl,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the 
fables,  and  the  errors,  which  issued  from  this  inexhaustible 
source.  But  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
a  miracle,  in  that  age  of  su])erstition  and  credulity,  lost  its 
name  and  its  merit,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  and  established  laws  of 
nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  which  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  were  the  perpetual  tlieatre,  revealed  to  the 
pious  believer  the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  in- 
visible world  ;  and  his  religious  speculations  a])j)car('d  to 
be  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  fact  and  cx])erience.  What- 
ever miixht  be  the  condition  of  vulc:ar  souls,  in  the  lone: 
interval  between  the  dissolutu>n  and  the  resurrection  of 
their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the  superior  sj)irits  of  the 
saints  and  martyi's  did  not  consume  that  portion  of  their 
existence  in  silent  and  inglorious  sleep.^^  It  was  evident 
(without  presuming  to  determine  the  place  of  tlieir  liabi- 
tation,  or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  that  they  enjoyed  the 
lively  and  active  consciousness  of  their  liappiness,  their 
virtue,  and  their  powers ;  and  that  they  had  jdready  secured 
the  ])ossession  of  their  eternal  reward.  The  enlargement 
of  their  intellectual  faculties  surpassed  the  measure  of  the 
human  imagination  ;  since  it  was  proved  by  eorperience  that 

*>  See  Aupiistin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  22, and  Uie  Appendix,  wliieli  roiilains 
two  books  of  St.  Stenben's  miraeles.  by  Evodiun,  bisbop  of  UzhUh.  Frernl- 
phiis  ^ipiid  Basnaire.  T^Iist.  des  Jiiifs.  toiii.  viii.  p.  24;»)  li.-is  preserved  a  (lallic  or  a 
Spanisb  proverb, '^  Whoever  jjretends  to  Lave  read  uH  the  miracles  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, he  lies."  ,  x».     x-  ii 

81  Burnet  (de  Statu  Mortnonim,  pp.  56-84)  collects  the  opinions  of  the  Fnlhers, 
as  far  as  thev  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human  bouIh  till  the  day  of  jndjf- 
ment.  He  afterwards  exposes  (p.  91,  <f!:e.>  the  inconveniences  whirh  n>u«t  arise, 
If  they  possessed  a  more  active  and  Kcnsible  existence. 
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they  were  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  the  various 
petitions  of  their  numerous  A'otaries ;  who,  in  the  same 
moment  of  time,  but  iu  tlie  most  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
invoked  tlie  name  and  assistance  of  Stephen  or  of  Mnilin.^"^ 
The  confidence  of  tlieh-  petitioners  was  founded  on  the  j)er- 
suasion,  that  the  saints,  who  reigned  with  Christ,  cast  an 
eye  of  pity  upon  eartli ;  that  tliey  were  Avarmly  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  the 
individuals,  who  imitated  the  examj^le  of  their  faith  and 
piety,  were  the  peculiar  and  favorite  objects  of  their  most 
tender  regard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendship  might 
be  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  less  exalted  kind : 
they  viewed,  with  partial  affection,  the  places  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  their  birtli,  their  residence,  their  death, 
their  burial,  or  the  possession  of  their  relics.  The  meaner 
passions  of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge,  may  be  deemed  un- 
wortliy  of  a  celestial  breast ;  yet  the  saints  themselves  con- 
descended to  testify  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  liber- 
ality of  their  votaries  ;  and  the  sharpest  bolts  of  punish- 
ment were  hurled  against  those  impious  wretches,  Avho 
violated  their  magnificent  shrines,  or  disbelieved  their  super- 
natural power.^^  Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
guilt,  and  strange  would  have  been  the  skei>ticism,  of  those 
men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the  proofs  of  a  divine 
agency,  which  the  elements,  the  whole  range  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  even  the  subtle  and  invisible  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  were  compelled  to  obey.^^  The  immediate, 
and  almost  instantaneous,  effects  that  were  supposed  to 
follow  the  prayer,  or  tlie  offence,  satisfied  the  Christians  of 
the  ample  measure  of  favor  and  authority  which  the  saints 
enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and  it  seemed 
almost  superfluous  to  inquire  whether  they  were  continually 
obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace  ;  or  whether 
they  might  not  be  permitted  to  exercise,  according  to  the 

82  Vlgilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs,  either  in  tlie 
bosom  of  Abraham  (in  loco  refrigerii),  or  else  under  the  nltar  of  God-  Nee  posse 
suis  tumulis  et  ubi  voluerunt  adesse  praisentes.  But  Jerom  (toin.  ii.  p.  122) 
sternly  refutes  this />/rt.s7^/<r?»//.  Tu  Deo  leges  pones?  Tu  apostolis  vinoula  in- 
jicies,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judicii  teneantur  custodia,  nee  sint  cum  Domino  suo:  de 
quibus  seri[)tum  est,  Sequuntur  Agnum  qiiocunque  vadit.  Si  Agnus  ubique, 
ergo,  et  hi,  qui  cum  Agno  sunt,  ubique  esse,  credendi  sunt.  Et  cum  diabolus  et 
da^mones  toto  vagentur  in  orbe,  &c. 

^  FJeury,  Discours  sur  I'Hist.  Ecclesiastique.  iii.  p.  80. 
^  8*  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  converted,  in  eight  days,  540  Jews  ; 
with  the  help,  indeed,  of  some  wholesome  severities,  such  as  burning  the  syna- 
gogue, driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve  among  the  rocks,  &c.  See  the 
original  letter  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Minorca  (ad  calcem  St.  Augustin.  do  Civ. 
Dei),  and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Basuage  (torn.  viii.  pp.  245-251). 
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dictates  of  their  benevolence  and  justice,  the  delegated 
powers  of  their  subordinate  ministry.  Tlie  imagination, 
Avhich  had  been  raised  by  a  painful  effort  to  the  contem- 
plation and  worsliip  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  em- 
braced such  inferior  objects  of  adoration  as  were  more 
proportioned  to  its  gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  facul- 
ties. The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of  tlie  primitive 
Christians  was  gradually  corrupted ;  and  the  moxarciiy  of 
heaven,  already  clouded  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  was 
degraded  by  the  introduction  of  a  popular  mythology, 
which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of  polytheism.^* 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  introduced  that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the 
senses  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury,^*'  Tertullian,  or  Lactantius,^^  had  been  suddenly  raised 
from  the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint, 
or  martyr,^^  they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment,  and 
indignation,  on  the  profane  spectacle,  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open, 
they  must  have  been  offended  by  tlie  smoke  of  incense,  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and  tapers,  which 
diffused,  at  noonday,  a  gaudy,  superfluous,  and,  in  their 
opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they  a})])roached  the  balus- 
trade of  the  altar,  they  made  their  way  tlirough  the  pros- 
trate crowd,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  who  resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast ; 
and  who  already  felt  the  strong  intoxication  of  fanaticism, 
and,  perhaps,  of  wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  imprinted 
on  the  walls  and  pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  their 
fervent  prayers  were  directed,  whatever  might  be  the  lan- 
guage of  their  church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes 
of  the  saint,  which  were  usually  concealed,  by  a  linen  or 

?5  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  434)  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  the  natural 
flux  and  reflux  of  polytheism  and  theism. 

f«  D'Aubigu*^  (see  his  own  Memoires,  pp.  150-100)  frankly  offered,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  lirst4()0  years  as  tlio  rule  of  f.iith. 
The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggletl  for  forty  yi.-ars  more;,' which  were  indi8(;re(;tly 
given.     Yet  neither  i)arty  woiiklhave  found  their  account  in  lliis  foolish  bargain. 

**^  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactanlius,  Arnohius, 
&c.,  is  so  extremely  pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  declamations  against  tlie  Pagan, 
sometime  glance  against  the  .Tewish,  ceremonies. 

8«  Faustus  the  Manicha-an  accuses  tlie  Catholics  of  idolatry.  Vertitis  idola  in 
martyres  *  *  *  quos  votis  similibus  colitis.  M.  de  lieausohre  (TTist.  Criti'iiic  du 
Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  pp.  62f)-700),  a  Protestant,  but  a  jdiilosoplicr,  lias  rcprc^ 
eentpd,  with  candor  and  learning,  the  introduction  Chrisliati  idolatry  in  the 
fourth  an-^.  fifth  centuries. 
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silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The  Christiana 
frequented  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing, from  their  powerful  intercession,  every  sort  of  spiritual, 
but  more  especially  of  temporal,  blessings.  They  im])lored 
the  preservation  of  their  health,  or  the  cure  of  their  infirmi- 
ties ;  the  fruitfulncss  of  their  barren  wives,  or  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  their  children.  Whenever  they  under- 
took any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  requested,  that 
the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and  protectors  on 
the  road  ;  and  if  they  returned  without  having  experienced 
any  misfortune,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  to  celebrate,  with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  pa- 
trons. The  walls  were  liung  round  with  symbols  of  the 
favors  which  they  had  received  ;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet, 
of  gold  and  silver:  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not 
long  escape  the  abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion, 
represented  the  image,  the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of 
the  tutelar  saint.  The  same  uniform  original  spii'it  of  super- 
stition might  suggest,  in  the  most  distant  ages  and  coun- 
tries, the  same  methods  of  deceiving  the  credulity,  and  of 
affecting  the  senses  of  mankind  ;  ^^  but  it  must  ingenuously 
be  confessed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  church  imi- 
tated the  yjrofane  model,  which  they  were  impatient  to 
destroy.  The  most  respectable  bishops  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  io^norant  rustics  svould  more  cheer- 
fully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found 
some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity.  The  religion  of  Constantine  achieved,  in  less 
than  a  century,  the  final  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
but  the  victors  themselves  were  insensibly  subdued  by  the 
arts  of  their  vanquished  rivals.^^  * 

^5  The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated,  miglit  be 
traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warburton  has  seized  this  idea,  which  he  dis- 
torts, by  rendering  it  too  general  and  absolute  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p. 
126,  &c.) 

•0  The  imitation  of  Pasranism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton's  agreeable  let- 
ter from  Rome.  AVarburton's  animadversions  obliged  liim  to  cojinect  (vol.  iii.  pp. 
120-132)  the  history  of  the  two  religions,  and  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  copy. 


*  But  there  was  always  this  important  difference  between  Christian  and 
heathen  Polytheism.  In  Paganism  this  was  the  whole  religion  ;  in  the  davke.st 
ages  of  Christianity,  some,  however,  obscure  and  vague.  (Christian  notions  of 
future  retribution,  of  the  life  after  death,  lurked  at  xhe  bottom,  and  opeiaied  to 
a  certaia  extent,  ou  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  sometimes  on  the  actions. — M. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PINAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  ROMAX  EMPIRE   BETWEEN"    THE  SONS 

OF    THEODOSIUS. REIGN    OF    ARCADIUS  AND   HONORIUS. — - 

ADMINISTRATION     OF    RUFINUS     AND     STILICHO. REVOLT 

AND  DEFEAT  OF  GILDO  IN    AFRICA. 

The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius ;  the  last 
of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantinc,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  field  at  tlie  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose 
nuthority  was  universally  acknowledged  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues 
still  continued,  however,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperi- 
enced youth  of  his  two  sons.  After  the  death  of  their 
father,  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius  were  saluted,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful  emperors  of  the 
East,  and  of  the  West ;  and  the  oatli  of  fidelity  was  eagerly 
taken  by  every  order  of  the  state  ;  the  senates  of  old  and 
new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
people.  Arcadius,  who  v/as  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  born  in  Spain,  in  the  humble  habitation  of  a  pri- 
vate family.  But  he  received  a  princely  education  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his  inglorious  life  was  spent 
in  that  peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty,  from  whence 
he  appeared  to  reign  over  the  ])rovinces  of  Thrace,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  tlie 
confines  of  Persia  and  ^Ethiopia.  Ilis  younger  brother, 
Ilonorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  liis  age,  the  nomi- 
nal government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ; 
and  the  troops  Avhich  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
were  opposed,  on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  Moors.  The  great  and  martial  prrefecture  of 
II lyric um  was  divided  between  the  two  princes :  the  de- 
fence and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  Western  empire  ;  but 
the  two  larixo  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  3Iacedonia,  which  Gra- 
tian  had  intrusted  to  the  valor  of  Theodosius,  were  forever 
united  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  boundary  in  Europe 
was  not  very  different  from   the  line  which  now  separates 
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the  Germans  and  the  Turks  ;  and  the  respective  advantages 
of  territory,  riches,  populousness,  and  military  strength, 
were  fairly  balanced  and  compensated,  in  this  final  and  per- 
manent division  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hereditary 
sceptre  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of 
nature,  and  of  their  father;  the  generals  and  ministers  had 
'been  accustomed  to  adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  infants  ; 
and  the  army  and  people  were  not  admonished  of  their 
rights,  and  of  their  power,  by  the  dangerous  example  of  a 
recent  election.  The  sfradual  discoverv  of  the  weakness  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the  repeated  calamities  of  their 
reign,  were  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  deep  and  early  im- 
pressions of  loyalty.  The  subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  rever- 
enced th<3  persons,  or  rather  the  names,  of  their  sovereigns, 
beheld,  with  equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels  who  opposed,  and 
the  ministers  Avho  abused,  the  authority  of  the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign  by  the 
elevation  of  Rufinus;  an  odious  favorite,  who,  in  an  age  ot 
civil  and  religious  faction,  has  deserved,  from  every  p.'irty, 
the  imputation  of  every  crime.  The  strong  impulse  of  am- 
bition and  avarice  ^  had  urged  Rufinus  to  abandon  his  native 
country,  an  obscure  corner  of  Gaul,^  to  advance  his  fortune 
in  the  capital  of  the  East :  the  talent  ot  bold  and  ready  elo- 
cution ^  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative  profession 
of  the  law  ;  and  his  success  in  that  profession  was  a  regular 
step  to  the  most  honorable  and  important  employments  of 
the  state.  He  was  raised,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  station  of 
master  of  the  offices.  .  In  the  exercise  of  his  various  func- 
tions, so  essentially  connected  with  the  whole  system  of  civil 
government,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  who 
soon  discovered  his  diligence  and  capacity  in  business,  and 
who  long  remained  ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the 
covetousness  of  his  disposition.  These  vices  Avere  concealed 
beneath  the  mask  of  profound  dissimulation  ;  ^  his  passions 
were  subservient  only  to  the  passions  of  his  master  ;  yet,  in 
the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the  cruel  Rufinus  in- 

1  Alecto,  envious  of  tlie  public  felicity,  convenes  an  infernal  synod  ;  Megaera 
recommends  her  pupil  Kulinus,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of  mischief,  &c.  But 
there  is  as  much  dilfereuce  between  Claudian's  fury  and  that  of  A'irgil,  as  be- 
tweeii  the  characters  of  Turnus  and  Kutinus. 

-  It  is  evident  (Tillemont,  Hist,  dos  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  770),  though  De  Alarca  is 
ashamed  of  his  countryman,  th-it  Ruliims  was  born  at  Elusn,  the  metropolis  of 
3S!ovempopulaiiia,  now  a  small  village  of  (Jascony  (D'Auville,  Notice  de  I'An- 
cieune  Gaule,  p.  289). 

3  Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  3,  with  Godefroy's  Dissert,  p.  440. 

•*  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  dissimulation  ;  /3advyvwju.w» 
di'0po)no<:  Koi  Acpui/ztvovs. 
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flamecl  the  fury,  without  imitating  the  repentance,  of  Tlieo- 
dosius.     The  minister,  wlio  viewed  with  j)roud  indifference 
tlie  rest  of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an 
injury ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in  his  opinion, 
the  merit  of  all  public  services.    Promotus,  the  master-general 
of  the  infantry,  had  saved  the  empire  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Ostrogoths ;  but  he  indignantly  su])j)orted   the  preemi- 
nence of  a  rival,  whose  character  and  projfession  he  desjjised  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  public  council,  the  im])atient  soklier 
Was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  indecent  pride  of 
the  favorite.     This  act  of  violence  was  re])resented  to  the 
emperor    as   an    insult,    which    it    was    incumbent    on   his 
dignity  to   resent.       The  disgrace  and   exile  of  Promotus 
were  signified  by  a  ])eremptory  order,  to  repair,  without 
delay,  to   a  military  station  on  the  banks   of  the  Danube  ; 
and  the  death  of  that  general  (though  he  Avas  slain   in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Barbarians)  was  imputed  to  the  perfidious 
arts  of  Rufinus.^     The  sacrifice  of  a  hero  gratified  his  re- 
venge ;  the  honors  of  consulship  elated  his  vanity  ;  but  his 
|)Ower  was  still  imperfect  and  precarious,  as  long  as  the  im- 
portant posts  of  prietect  of  the  East,  and  of  pra^fect  of  Con- 
stantinople, wcM-e  filled  by   Tatian,^  and  his  son  Proculus  ; 
whose  united  autliority  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambi- 
tion and  favor  of  the  master  of  the  oftices.     The  two  pra?- 
fects  were  accused  of  rapine  and  corruption  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  and  finances.     For  the  trial  of  these 
illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor  constituted  a  s|)ecial  com- 
mission :  several  judges  were  named  to  share  the  guilt  and 
reproach  of  injustice ;  but  the  right  of  pronoimcing  sentence 
Mas  reserved  to  the  president  alone,  and  that  president  was 
Rufinus  himself.     The  father,  stri])ped  of  the  i)ra3fecture  of 
the  East,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  but  the   son,  con- 
scious that  few  ministers  can  be  found  innocent,  Avhere  an 
enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped;  and   Rufinus 
must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious  victim,  if 
despotism  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the  basest  and 
most  ungenerous  artifice.     The  prosecution  was  conducted 
with  an   appearance  of   equity  and  moderation,  which  flat- 
tered Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favorable  event :  his  confi- 

«»  Zosimus,  1.  tv.  pp.  272,  273. 

6  Zobiinus,  who  describes  tlie  fall  of  Tatian  and  his  son  (1.  iv.  pp.  2~P>,  274),  as- 
serts their  iiuiocence  ;  and  even  Jus  testimony  may  out\.ci;,di  the  <liarges  of  th«;ir 
enemies  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iv.  p.  480),  who  accuse  them  of  oppressing  tlic  Curuf. 
The  connection  of  Tatian  with  tlie  Anans,  while  lie  was  pra-fecl  of  K^ypt  (A.  I). 
37.3),  inclines  Tilleniont  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime  (.Hist,  deu 
Emp.  toiD.  V.  p.  3G0.    M6in.  Eccles.  toni.  vi.  p.  589). 
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deuce  was  fortified  by  the  solemn  assurances,  and  perfidious 
oaths  of  the  president,  who  presumed  to  interpose  the 
sacred  name  of  Theodosius  himself;  and  tlie  unhappy  father 
was  at  hist  persuaded  to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugi- 
tive Proculus.  He  was  instantly  seized,  examined,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constanti- 
nople, with  a  precipitation  which  disappointed  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor.  Without  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  a 
consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian  compelled  him 
to  behold  the  execution  of  his  son  :  the  fatal  cord  was 
fastened  round  his  own  neck  ;  but  in  the  moment  when  he 
expected,  and  perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death, 
he  was  permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
old  age  in  poverty  and  exile.'  The  punishment  of  the  two 
pra^fects  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  by  the  exce])tional  ]»arts 
of  their  own  conduct;  the  enmity  of  Rufinus  might  be 
)>alliated  by  the  jealous  and  unsociable  nature  of  ambition. 
But  he  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  repugnant  to 
prudence  and  to  justice,  when  lie  degraded  their  native 
country  of  Lycia  from  the  rank  of  Roman  provinces  ;  stig- 
matized a  guiltless  people  with  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  and 
declared,  that  the  countrymen  of  Tatian  and  Proculus 
should  forever  remain  incapable  of  holding  any  emj)loyment 
of  lionor  or  advantage  under  the  Im]H'rial  government.^ 
The  new  praifect  of  the  East  (for  Rufinus  instantly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  honors  of  his  adversary)  was  not 
diverted,  however,  by  the  most  criminal  pursuits,  from  the 
performance  of  the  religious  duties,  which  in  that  age  were 
considered  as  the  most  essential  to  salvation.  In  the  suburb 
of  Chalcedon,  surnamed  the  Oak^  he  had  built  a  magnificent 
villa ;  to  whicli  he  devoutly  added  a  stately  church,  con- 
secrated to  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  continu- 
ally sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  penance  of  a  regular 
society  of  monks.     A  numerous,  and  almost  general,  synod 

Juveiuini  rorantia  colla 

Ante  patrnni  vultus  stricta,  ceeidere  securi. 

Ibat  giaiulsevus  jiato  morieiite  siipersies 

Post  Habeas  exsiil.  In  Kufiu-  i.  248. 

The/ac/."?  of  Zosinius  explain  the  allusions  of  Claudian  ;  but  his  classic  Inter- 
preters were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  The /a fa/  cord,  I  found,  with  the 
help  of  Tilleniont,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Asterius  of  Aiuai<ea. 

«  This  odious  law  is  recited  and  repealed  by  Arcadius  (A.  D.  39G\  in  the  Tlieo- 
dosian  Cotle,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg.  !).  The  sense,  as  it  is  explained  by  Claudian 
(in  liutin.  i.  Ii34),  and  Godefroy  (torn.  iii.  p.  279),  is  perfectly  clear. 

Exscindere  cives 

Funditus  ;  et  nonien  gentis  delere  laborat. 

The  scruples  of  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  Theodosius. 
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of  the  bishops  of  tlie  Eastern  empn-e,  was  summoned  to  cele- 
brate, at  tlie  same  time,  the  dedication  of  the  clmrch,  and 
the  bai)tism  of  the  founder.  This  double  ceremony  was 
performed  with  extraordinary  pomj) ;  and  when  Rufinus 
was  purified,  in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that  he  liad 
hitlierto  committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of  Eijjypt  rashly 
proposed  liimself  as  the  sponsor  of  a  proud  and  ambitious 
statesman.* 

The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minister  the 
task  of  liypocrisy,  which  diss^uised,  and  sometimes  restrained, 
the  abuse  of  power;  and  Ruiinus  was  apprehensive  of  dis- 
turbing the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince  still  capable  of 
exerting  the  abilities,  and  the  virtue,  which  had  raised  him 
to  the  throne.^''  But  the  absence,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the 
death,  of  the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute  authority  of 
Rufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Arcadius;  a 
feeble  j^outh,  whom  the  imperious  praefect  considered  as  his 
pupil,  rather  than  his  sovereign.  Regardless  of  the  public 
opinion,  he  indulged  his  passions  without  remorse,  and  with- 
out resistance  ;  and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  s])irit  i*e- 
jected  every  passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his  own 
glory,  or  the  hapi)iness  of  the  people.  His  avarice,^^  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  in  his  corrupt  mind,  over  every 
other  sentiment,  attracted  tlie  wealth  of  the  East,  by  the 
various  arts  of  partial  and  general  extortion  ;  oppressive 
taxes,  scandalous  bribery,  immoderate  fines,  unjust  confisca- 
tions, forced  or  fictitious  testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant 
despoiled  of  their  lawful  inheritance  the  children  of  strangers, 
or  enemies ;  and  the  ])ublic  sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of 
favor,  which  he  instituted  in  the  palace  of  Constantiuo])le. 
The  ambitious  candidate  eagerly  solicited,  at  the  exjjense  of 
the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony,  the  honors  and  emoluments 

*  Ammonias  .  ,  .  Rufinum  propriis  manibus  suscepit  saoro  fonte  mixuil.atum 
See  Kosweyde's  Vitse  Patruiu,  p.  it47.  Sozoineii  (1.  viii.  c.  17)  mentions  the  clniroli 
and  monasteiy ;  and  Tilleniont  (M<im.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  593)  records  tLis  synod, 
in  which  St,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  performed  a  conspicuous  part. 

1' Montesquieu  (Esprit  de  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  12)  praises  one  of  the  laws  of  Tlico- 
dosius  a<ldrt!«sed  to  the  prw-fect  Rufinus  (1.  ix,  tit,  iv.  lej,'.  unic),  to  dis<'<)uraKe 
the  prosecution  of  treaso)iable,  or  sacrilegious,  words.  A  tvranjiical  statute  al- 
ways proves  the  existence  of  tyranny,  but  a  laudable  edict  may  only  contain  the 
specious  professions,  or  ineffectual  wishes,  of  the  prince,  or  his  miuiatera.  This, 
1  am  afraid,  is  a  just,  though  mortifying,  canon  of  criticism. 

^^  fluctibus  auri 

Expleri  calor  ille  iiequit 


Congesta  cumulantur  opes  ;  orbisque  rapinas 

Accipit  una  domus. 
This  character  ^Claudian,  in  Rufin.  i.  184-220)  is  confirmed  by  .Terom,  a  disinter- 
ested  witness  (dedecu>j  insatiabilis  avaritia;.  toiu.  i.  a<l  Heliodor.  p.  2G),  by  Zosi- 
mus  (1.  V.  p.  28G),  and  bv  .Suidas,  who  copied  the  history  of  Eunapius. 
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of  some  provincial  government ;  the  lives  and  fortunes  oi 
the  unhappy  ])eople  were  abandoned  to  the  most  liberal 
purchaser ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  sometmies  aj>- 
peased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal,  whose 
punishment  was  profitable  only  to  the  pr^efect  of  the  East, 
his  accomplice  and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not  the 
blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Rufinus 
might  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  miglit  be  tempted  to 
inquire,  with  what  view  he  violated  every  principle  of 
humanity  and  justice,  to  accumulate  those  immense  trea- 
sures, which  he  could  not  spend  without  folly,  nor  ])ossess 
without  danger.  Perhaps  he  vainly  imagined,  that  he 
labored  for  the  interest  of  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and  the  august  rank  of 
Empress  of  the  East.  Perhaps  he  deceived  himself  by  the 
opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the  instrument  of  his  ambition. 
He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secure  and  independent 
basis,  which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the 
young  emperor ;  yet  he  neg'lected  to  conciliate  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal  distribution  of 
those  riches,  which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  toil,  and 
with  so  much  guilt.  The  extreme  parsimony  of  Rufinus 
left  him  only  the  reproach  and  envy  of  ill-gotten  wealth  ; 
his  dependents  served  him  without  attachment ;  the  uni- 
versal hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed  only  by  the  in- 
fluence of  servile  fear.  The  fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to 
the  East,  that  the  praifect,  whose  industry  was  much  abated 
in  the  despatch  of  ordinary  business,  was  active  and  inde- 
fatigable in  the  pursuit  of  revenge.  Lucian,  the  son  of  the 
prsefect  Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and  the  enemy  of 
Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his  inheritance, 
the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to  purchase  the  friendship 
of  Rufinus,  and  the  high  office  of  Count  of  the  East.  But 
the  new  magistrate  imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  times ;  disgraced  liis  benefactor  by 
the  contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration  ; 
and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might 
have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's  uncle.  Arcadius 
was  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the  supposed  insult;  and  the 
praifect  of  tl  .e  East  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel 
vengeance,  which  he  meditated  against  this  ungn-ateful  dele- 
gate of  his  power.  He  performed  with  incessant  speed  the 
journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Antioch,  entered  the  capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of 
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ttight,  and  spread  universal  consternation  amono:  a  people 
lirnorant  of  his  desii^^n,  but  not  ignorant  of  liis  cliaractcr. 
The  Count  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  tlie  East  was  dragged, 
like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of 
liufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence  of  Ins  in- 
tegrity, which  was  not  inipeached  even  by  tlie  voice  of 
an  accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  without  a  trial, 
to  suffer  a  cruel  and  ignominious  ])unishment.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  tyrant,  by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence,  of  their 
master,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs  armed  at 
the  extremities  with  lead  ;  and  when  he  fainted  under  the 
violence  of  the  ])ain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter,  to 
conceal  his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant 
city.  No  sooner  had  Rufmus  perpetrated  this  inhuman  act, 
the  sole  object  of  his  expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst 
the  deep  and  silent  curses  of  a  trendjjing  peoj)le,  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinojjle ;  and  his  diligence  was  acceler- 
ated by  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  Avithout  delay,  the 
nu])tials  of  his  daughter  with  the  enij^eror  of  the  East.^'^ 

But  Rutinus  soon  experienced,  that  a  prudent  minister 
should  constantly  secure  his  royal  ca])tive  by  t[ie  strong, 
though  invisible  chain  of  habit ;  and  that  the  merit,  and 
much  more  easily  the  favoi-,  of  the  absent,  are  obliterated 
in  a  short  time  from  the  mind  of  a  weak  and  capricious 
f^overeign.  While  the  pra3fect  satiated  his  revenge  at  Anti- 
och, a  secret  conspiracy  of  the  favorite  eunuchs,  directed  by 
the  great  chamberlain  Eutropius,  undei-tnined  his  power  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  They  discovered  that  Arca- 
dius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter  of  Rufinus,  who 
had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent,  for  his  bride  ;  and 
they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  the  fair  Eudoxia, 
the  daughter  of  Bauto,^^  a  general  of  the  Eranks  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Rome;  and  who  was  educated,  since  the  death  of 
her  father,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The 
young  emperor,  whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by 
the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,^*  eagerly  listened  to  the 

12  Cflotera  senilis: 

Ad  facinus  velox  ;  peiiitus  regione  reinotas 
Impigor  ire  vias. 
This  allusion  of  Claudiaii  (in  Rufin.  i.  2J1)  is  again  explained  by  the  circumstan- 
tial narrative  uf  Zosinnis  (1.  v.  [>p.  28«,  '2W).  -  r,      *      i 

J-  Zosinms  (1.  iv.  p.  24.'?)  praises  the  valor,  prudence,  and  integrity  of  Bauto  Iho 
Frank.     See  Tillcinont,  Tli.st.  des  Knipereurs,  toni.  v.  p.  771. 

i+Arsenins  escaped  from  the  palace  of  (;oii8tai.tinopU'.  and  passed  hfly-livo 

?'ear8  in  riyid  penance  in  the  monaKteries  of  P^gypt.  See  Tillcniont,  .M«'n).  h<-<h's. 
om.  xiv.  pp.  (57*^-702  ;  and  Fleury,  Hist.  J':ccles.  toni.  v.  p.  1.  &<-.  ;  hut  th<|  '-^tter, 
for  want  of  authentic  materials,  has  given  too  much  credit  to  the  legend  ot  Me- 
taphrastes. 
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artful  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of  Eudoxia: 
he  gazed  with  impatient  ardor  on  her  picture,  and  he  un- 
derstood tlie  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs 
from  the  knowledge  of  a  mhiister  who  was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested to  oppose  the  consummation  of  his  happiness.  Soon 
after  the  return  of  Kufinus,  the  approaching  ceremony  of 
the  royal  nuptials  was  announced  to  the  people  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  prepared  to  celebrate  with  false  and  liollow 
acclamations  the  fortune  of  his  daughter.  A  splendid  train 
of  eunuchs  and  officers  issued,  in  hymeneal  pomp,  from  the 
gates  of  the  palace  ;  bearing  aloft  the  diadem,  the  robes,  and 
the  inestimable  ornaments,  of  the  future  empress.  The  sol- 
emn procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
w^hich  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and  filled  with  specta- 
tors ;  but  when  it  reached  the  house  of  the  sons  of  Promo- 
tus,  the  principal  eunuch  respectfully  entered  the  mansion, 
invested  the  fair  Eudoxia  with  the  Imperial  robes,  and  con- 
ducted her  in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed  of  Arcadius.^^ 
The  secrecy  and  success  with  which  this  conspiracy  against 
Rufinus  had  been  conducted,  imj^rinted  a  mark  of  indelible 
ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  minister,  who  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  deceived,  in  a  post  w^here  the  arts  of  deceit 
and  dissimulation  constitute  the  most  distinguished  merit. 
He  considered,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the 
victory  of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  w^ho  had  secretly  captivated 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter, 
whose  interest  was  inseparably  connected  with  his  own, 
wounded  the  tenderness,  or,  at  least,  the  pride  of  Kufinus. 
At  the  moment  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be- 
come the  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had 
been  educated  m  the  house  of  his  implacable  enemies,  was 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  bed ;  and  Eudoxia  soon  dis- 
played a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  improve  the 
ascendant  which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over  the  mind  of 
a  fond  and  a  youthful  husband.  The  emperor  would  soon 
be  instructed  to  hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy  the  powerful 
subject,  whom  he  had  injured  ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  deprived  Rufinus  of  every  hope,  either  of  safety  or 
comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life.  But  he  still 
possessed  the  most  effectual  means  of  defending  his  dignity, 

^5  This  story  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  290)  proves  that  the  hymeneal  rites  of  antiquity 
were  still  practised,  without  idolatry,  by  the  Chrisrians  of  the  East ;  and  the 
bride  was  forcibly  conducted  from  the  house  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  with  less  delicacy,  the  express  and 
public  consent  of  a  virgin. 
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and  perhaps  of  oppressing  his  enemies.  The  prrefect  still 
exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  of  the  East,  and  his  treasures,  if  he  could 
resolve  to  use  them,  might  be  employed  to  procure  proper 
instruments  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest  designs,  tliat 
pride,  ambition,  and  revenge  could  suggest  to  a  desperate 
statesman.  The  character  of  Rufinus  seemed  to  justify  tlie 
accusations  that  he  conspired  against  the  person  of  his 
sovereign,  to  seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne ;  and  tliat  he 
had  secretly  invited  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  public  confu- 
sion. The  subtle  praefect,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  palace,  opposed,  Avith  equal  arms,  the  artful 
measures  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius ;  but  the  timid  soul  of 
Rufinus  was  astonished  by  the  hostile  a])proach  of  a  more 
formidable  rival,  of  the  great  Stilicho,  the  general,  or  rather 
the  master,  of  the  empire  of  the  West.^^ 

The  celestial  gift,  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alexan- 
der envied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of 
heroes,  has  been  enjoyed  by  Stilicho,  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  declining 
state  of  genius,  and  of  art.  The  muse  of  Claudian,"  de- 
voted to  his  service,  was  always  prepared  to  stigmatize  his 
adversaries,  Rufinus,  or  Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy ;  or 
to  paint,  in  the  most  splendid  colors,  the  victories  and  vir- 
tues of  a  powerful  benefactor.  In  the  review  of  a  period 
indifferently  supplied  with  authentic  materials,  we  cannot 
refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Ilonorius,  from  the  invec- 
tives, or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  contemi)orary  writer ;  but  as 
Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most  ami)le  privilege 
of  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will  be  requisite  to 
translate  the  language  of  fiction,  or  exaggeration,  into  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  historic  prose.  Ilis  silence  concern- 
ing the  family  of  Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that 
his  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to  boast  of  a  long 
series  of  illustrious  progenitors ;  and  the  slight  mention  of 
his  father,  an  oflicer  of  Barbarian  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
Valens,  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion,  that  the  general, 
who  so  long  commanded  the  armies  of  Rome,  was  descended 

i«  ZosimusO.  V.  p.  290),  Orosius  (1.  vii.c  37),  and  the  Chronirlfi  of  MarroUinufl. 
Clatidiaii  (in  llufiii.  ii.  7-100)  paiiiLs,  in  lively  colors,  the  dislrosH  and  guilt  of 
the  praifect. 

1'  Stilicho,  directly  or  )n«lirortly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claudian.  llie 
youth  and  private  life  of  the  hero  aiie  vaguely  expressed  in  the  poem  on  Ids  first 
consulship,  35-140. 
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from  the  savage  and  perfidious  race  of  the  Vandals."  If  Stili- 
cho  had  not  ])Ossessed  the  external  advantages  of  strength 
and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the  ])resence  of  so 
many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesitated  to  affirm, 
that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi-gods  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  that  whenever  he  moved,  with  lofty  steps, 
through  the  streets  of  the  caj)ital,  the  astonished  crowd 
made  room  for  the  stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private 
condition,  the  awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  eaiTiest 
youth,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  ;  his  prudence 
and  valor  were  soon  distino-uished  in  the  field  :  the  horse- 
men  and  archers  of  the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity  ; 
and  in  each  degree  of  his  military  promotions,  the  public 
judgment  always  prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the 
sovereign.  He  was  named  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn 
treaty  Avith  the  monarch  of  Persia;  he  supported,  during 
that  important  embassy,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name; 
and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his  merit  was  re- 
warded by  an  intimate  and  honorable  alliance  with  the  Im- 
perial family.  Theodosius  had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious 
motive  of  fraternal  affection,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Honorius  ;  the  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Serena  ^^  were  universally  admired  by  the 
obsequious  court ;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the  preference  over 
a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambitiously  disputed  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  and  the  favor  of  her  adopted  father.'*^  The  assur- 
ance that  the  husband  of  Serena  would  be  faithful  to  the 
throne,  which  he  was  permitted  to  aj^proach,  engaged  the 
emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to  employ  the  abilities,  of 
the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho.  He  rose,  through  the 
successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  count  of  the 
domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master-general  of  all  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the  West- 
ern, empire  ;  ^^  and  his  enemies  confessed,  that  he  invariably 
disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  to  de- 
is  Vandalorum,  imbellis,  avarae,  pevfid-.B,  et  dolosje,  gentis,  genore  editus. 
Orosius,  I,  vii.  c.  38.  Jerom  (torn.  i.  ad  Gerontiam,  p.  9o)  calls  him  a  Seiui-Bar- 
bariiin. 

iJ  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flattering,  por- 
trait of  Serena.  That  favorite  niece  of  Theodosius  was  born,  as  well  as  her  si^ter, 
Thcnnantia,  in  Spain  :  from  whence,  in  their  earliest  youth,  they  were  honor.ably 
conducted  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 

=^0  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  this  adoption  Avas  legal,  or  only 
metaphorical  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  75),  An  old  inscription  gives  Sti- 
liclio  the  lingular  title  of  fro-rfener  IHvi  Tlundo^ii. 

^1  (;laudiau  (Laus  Serenfp,  190,  193)  expresses,  in  poetic  language,  "  the  dilectus 
equorum,"  and  the  "gemino  mox  idem  culmine  duxit  agmina."  The  inscription 
adds,  "  count  of  the  dome-tirs,"  an  imi>orlant  command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the 
height  of  his  grandeur,  might  prudently  retain. 
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fraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications  which  they 
deserved,  or  chained,  from  the  liberality  of  the  state.'^  Tiie 
valor  and  conduct  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  in  tlie  de- 
fence of  Italy,  apjainst  the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus, 
may  justify  the  fame  of  his  early  achievements  ;  and  in  an 
age  less  attentive  to  the  laws  of  honor,  or  of  pride,  tlie  Ro- 
man generals  might  yield  the  preeminence  of  rank,  to  the 
ascendant  of  superior  genius.^^  lie  lamented,  and  revenged, 
the  murder  of  Promotus,  his  rival  and  Ids  friend ;  and  tlie 
massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the  flying  Bastarna3  is  rep- 
resented by  the  poet  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  whicli  the  Ro- 
man Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  Patroclus. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the  hatred  of 
Rufinus :  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  success- 
ful, if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  licr 
liusband  against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in 
the  field  the  enemies  of  the  empire.^^  Theodosius  continued 
to  support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence  lie 
delegated  the  goA'ernment  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  East ; 
but  when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he  as- 
sociated his  faithful  general  to  the  labors  and  glories  of  the 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dying 
monarch  recommended  to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons,  and' 
of  the  republic. '^^  The  ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho 
were  not  unequal  to  the  important  trust ;  and  he  claimed 
the  guardianship  of  the  two  empires,  during  the  minority  of 
Arcadius  and  Ilonorius.-^     The  first  measure  of  his  adinin- 

22  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  11.'5)  displays  his 
genius;  but  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  adniiuistration)  in  much 
more  lirmly  established  by  tlie  unwilling  evidence  of  ZosimuH  (1.  v.  p.  345). 

23  Si  bellica  moles 


Ingrueret,  qunmvis  annis  ctjure  nunoii, 

Cedero  grandicvos  equituiu  i>ediluinque  niajristros 

Adspiccrcs.  Claudian,  Lau.s  Sercn.  p.  1%,  fic. 

A  modem  general  would  deem  their  submission  eitlier  hen-ic  patriotism  or  ;d)- 
ject  eervility. 

2*  (;om{)are  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (i.  95-lir))  wjt'i  the  Laus  Srrenrc 
(227-237,  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  off).  Wo  may  perceive  llie  deep,  invet- 
erate malice  of  Kulinus. 

ai  Quern  fra'rihns  ipso 

Discedens,  dypeum  defensoremquc  dedisti. 

Yotthe  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  432)  was  private  (iii.  Cons.  Hon.  142),  eunotos 
discedere  .  .  .  jiibet ;  and  may  ther.'fore  be  suspected.  Zosinnis  and  Siiidas  ap- 
ply to  Stilicho  and  Kulinus  "the  same  equal  title  of  '  KjriTpoTroi,  guardians,  or 
|)roc'urr.tors. 

2'  Tlii  Koman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minnrifji,  which  expired  at  the 
age  of  I'o  irteen.  and  of  twenty-live.  The  one  was  snbiect  t^)  the  tutor,  or  guar- 
dian, of  the  p»^rson  ;  the  other,  to  the  curator,  or  trii-tee.  of  the  estate  (Ileiiiec- 
<-ius.  Antiquitat.  Ifom.  ad  Jiiris|)rudent.  pertinent.  1.  i.  tit.  x-\ii.  xx:ii.  pp.  21«- 
232).  iJut  tlK^se  Icgul  ideas  were  never  accurately  iransferrcd  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  elective  monarchy. 
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istration,  or  rather  of  his  reign,  displayed  to  the  nations  the 
vigor  and  activity  of  a  spirit  worthv  to  command.  He 
passed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter;  descended  tJie 
stream  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  fortress  of  Basil  to  the 
marshes  of  Batavia;  reviewed  tlie  state  of  the  garrisons  ;  re- 
])ressed  the  enterprises  of  the  Geiinans ;  and,  after  estab- 
lishing along  the  banks  a  iinn  and  honorable  peace,  returned, 
with  incredible  speed,  to  the  palace  of  Milan.'^'  The  person 
and  court  of  Honorius  w^ere  subject  to  the  master-general  of 
the  West ;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe  obeyed, 
without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was  exercised 
_in  the  name  of  their  young'  sovereign.  Two  rivals  only  re- 
mained to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  provoke  the  vengeance, 
of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor, 
maintained  a  proud  and  dangerous  independence,  and  the 
minister  of  Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the 
emperor,  and  the  empire,  of  the  East. 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  common 
guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the 
equal  division  of  the  ai-ms,  the  jew^els,  and  the  magnificent 
wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the  deceased  emperor.^^  But 
the  most  important  object  of  the  inheritance  consisted  of 
the  numerous  legions,  cohorts,  and  squadrons,  of  Romans, 
or  Barbarians,  whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united 
under  the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  were 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  man ;  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of  the  citizen  from 
the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier.-^  Anxious,  however, 
and  impatient,  to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this 
formidable  host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the  frontiei-s 
of  the  empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  min- 
ister of  Arcadius,  declared  his  intention  of  reconducting  in 
person  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  dexterously  employed  tlie 
rumor  of  a  Gothic  tumult  to  conceal  his  private  designs  of 

27  See  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilicli,  i.  188-24:^) ;  but  lie  mr.st  allow  more  tlian  fif- 
teen days  for  tlio  journey  and  return  between  Milan  and  Leydcn, 

2^  I.  Cons.  Stilich,  ii.  88-91.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  cuirasses,  &c.,  were  enriched 
with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  tliamonds. 

Tantoque  remoto 


Principe^  mutatas  orbi?  non  seusit  habenas. 

This  high  conamendation  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  140)  may  be  justified  by  the  fears  of  the 
dying  emperor  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  292—301)  ;  and  the  peace  and  good  order  which 
were  enjoyed  after  his  death  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  i.  150-108). 
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ambition  and  revenge.^''  The  guilty  soul  of  Rufinus  was 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  warrior  and  a  rival,  whose 
enmity  he  deserved  ;  he  computed,  with  increasing  terror, 
the  narrow  space  of  his  life  and  greatness  ;  and,  as  the  la.^t 
hope  of  safety,  he  interposed  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius.  Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march 
along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  city  of  Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  mes- 
sage, to  recall  the  troops  of  the  East,  and  to  declare,  that 
his  nearer  approach  would  be  considered,  by  the  Byzantine 
court,  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The  prompt  and  unex|)ected 
obedience  of  the  general  of  the  West,  convinced  the  vulgar 
of  his  loyalty  and  moderation  ;  and,  as  he  had  already  en- 
gaged the  affection  of  the  Eastern  troops,  he  recommended 
to  their  zeal  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design,  which  might 
be  accomplished  in  his  absence,  with  less  danger,  perhaps,  and 
with  less  reproach.  Stilicho  left  the  command  of  the  troops 
of  the  East  to  Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly 
relied,  with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that  the  hardy  Barbarian 
would  never  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  consider- 
ation of  fear  or  remorse.  The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded 
to  punish  the  enemy  of  Stilicho  and  of  Home-,  and  such 
was  the  general  hatred  which  Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the 
fatal  secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faithfully  pre- 
served during  the  long  march  from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death, 
tbey  condescended  to  Hatter  his  pride  ;  the  ambitious  prasfect 
was  seduced  to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries 
might  be  tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head  ;  and  the 
treasures  which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant 
hand,  were  accepted  by  the  indignant  multitude  as  an  insult, 
rather  than  as  a  pift.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
capital,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon, 
the  troops  halted  :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister, 
advanced,  according  to  ancient  custom,  respectfully  to  salute 
the  power  which  supported  their  throne.  As  Rufinus  passed 
along  the  ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his 
innate  haughtiness,  the  wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the 
right  and  left,  and  enclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the 
circle  of  their  arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death  ;  a  daring 

sostilicho's  march,  and  tho  death  of  Rnfiiius,  are  described  by  Chmdiaji  (in. 
Rufin.  1.  ii.  10l-4;>l),  Zosiinus  (1.  v.  pp.  2%.  2!»7>,  Sozoineii  (1.  viii.  e,  1),  Socrates  (1. 
vi.  o„  1),  Philcstorgius  (1.  xi.c.  ?>,  with  Goclefroy,  p.  411),  and  the  Chrouicleof  IMar 
celJijaas. 
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and  forward  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of 
the  guilty  proefect,  and  Kufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at 
tlie  feet  of  the  affrighted  emperor.  If  the  agonies  of  a  moment 
could  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages 
inflicted  on  a  breathless  corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity, 
our  humanity  might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  horrid  cir- 
cumstances which  accomj^anied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His 
mangled  body  was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  pop- 
ulace of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains  of  the  haughty 
minister,  at  whose  frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled.  His 
right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  carried  through  the  streets  ot 
Constantinople,  in  cruel  mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for 
the  avaricious  tyrant,  whose  head  was  publicly  exposed, 
borne  aloft  on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.^'  According  to  the 
savage  maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family 
would  have  shared  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  wife 
and  dauo-hter  of  Rufinus  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to 
the  influence  of  religion.  Her  sanctuary  protected  them 
from  the  raging  madness  of  the  people  ;  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercises 
of  Christian  devotion,  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusa- 
lem.^"^ 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocious  joy, 
this  horrid  deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  ot  justice, 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society,  profaned  the  maj- 
esty of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  dangerous  examples  of 
military  license.  The  contemplation  of  the  universal  order 
and  harmony  had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  existence  ot  the 
Deity  ,  but  the  prosperous  impunity  of  vice  appeared  to  con- 
tradict his  moral  attributes;  and  the  fate  of  Rufinus  was  the 
only  event  which  could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet.^^ 
Such  an  act  might  vindicate  the  honor  of  Providence  ;  but  it 
did  not  much  contribute  to  the  hapj^iness  of  tlie  people.  In 
less  than  three  months  they  were  informed  of  the  maxims 
of  the  new  administration,  by  a  singular  edict,  which  estab- 

31  The  (hssfcfion  of  Rulinus,  which  Claiidhin  performs  with  the  savage  cool- 
ness of  ail  anatomist  (in  Rutin,  ii.  405—415),  is  likewise  specitted  by  Zosinius  and 
Jerom  (toni.  i.  p.  2(j). 

^2  The  Pagan  Zosinuis  mentions  their  sanctiiary  and  pilgrimage.  The  sister 
of  Rulinus,  Sylvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  is  famous  in  monastic 
history.  1.  Tlie  studious  virgin  had  diligently,  and  oven  repeatedly,  perused  the 
commentators  on  the  Bible,  Origen,  Gregory,  Basil.  &(•.,  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  of  lines.  2.  At  the  age  of  threescore,  she  could  boast  that  she  had 
never  washed  her  hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of 
lier  fingers,  to  receive  the  communion.     See  the  Vit;T  Patrum,  pp.  770,  977. 

"See  tlie  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Kutiiuis.  which  is  curi- 
ousIy  discussed  by  the  skeptic  BayU,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  RuF]>".  Not.  E. 
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Ushed  the  exclusive  right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of 
Rufinus  ;  and  silenced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  presump- 
tuous claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  had 
been  injured  by  his  rapacious  tyranny.^*  Even  Stilicho  did 
not  derive  from  the  murder  of  his  rival  the  fruit  which  he 
had  proposed  ;  and  though  he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  am- 
bition was  disapj)ointed.  Under  the  name  of  a  favorite,  the 
weakness  of  Arcadius  required  a  master,  but  he  naturally 
preferred  the  obsequious  arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who 
had  obtained  his  domestic  confidence  :  and  the  emperor  con- 
te!n]^lated,  with  terror  and  aversion,  the  stern  genius  of  a 
foreign  warrior.  Till  they  were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of 
power,  the  sword  of  Gainas,  and  the  charms  of  Eudoxia, 
supported  the  favor  of  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  palace: 
the  perfidious  Goth,  who  was  appointed  master-general  of 
the  East,  betrayed,  without  scruple,  the  interest  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  same  trooi)s,  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the 
enem}'  of  Stilicho,  were  engaged  to  support,  against  him, 
the  independence  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The 
favorites  of  x\rcadius  fomented  a  secret  and  irreconcilable 
Avar  against  a  formidable  hero,  who  aspired  to  govern,  and 
to  defend,  the  two  empires  of  Rome,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Theodosius.  They  incessantly  labored,  by  dark  and  treach- 
erous machinations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem  of  tlie 
j)rince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  life  of  Stilicho  was  repeatedly  attem])ted 
by  the  dagger  of  hired  assassins  ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained 
from  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and  to  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in 
the  provinces  of  the  East.  At  a  time  when  the  only  ho])e 
of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  depended  on  the 
firm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it 
had  been  gradually  communicatee!,  the  subjects  of  Arcadius 
and  Plonorius  were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters, 
to  view  each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to 
rejoice  m  their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as  their 
faithful  allies,  the  Barbarians,  whom  they  excited  to  invade 
the  territories  of  their  countrymen.^^  The  natives  of  Italy 
affected  to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate  Greeks  of 
Byzantium,  w^ho  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp 

3'  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  lit.  xlii  leg.  14,  15.  TliC  new  ministers  at- 
tempted, witli  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seize  the  spoils  of  their  predecessor.  miuI 
to  provide  for  ih^ir  own  futnr*^  s«<uritv. 

•■'^  See  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ].  i.'  27.5,  292,  200,  1,  ii.  8.3),  and  Zosimus  0.  v. 
P.  302). 
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the  dignity,  of  Roman  senators  ;  ^^  and  the  Greeks  had  not 
yet  forgot  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which 
their  polislied  ancestors  had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  tlie  West.  The  distinction  of  two  govern- 
ments, which  soon  produced  the  separation  of  two  nations, 
will  justify  my  design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzan- 
tine history,  to  prosecute,  without  interruption,  the  disgrace- 
ful, but  memorable,  reign  of  Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the 
inclinations  of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  govern- 
ment, wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  favorites  ; 
and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war 
displayed  the  moderation  of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often 
signalized  his  military  spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilicho 
had  any  longer  endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would  have 
betrayed  the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
"Western  emperor,  to  the  capricious  insolence  of  a  Moorish 
rebel.  Gildo,^^  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  pre- 
served and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity, 
the  immense  patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by  treason  : 
long  and  meritorious  service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the  narrow  policy 
of  the  court  of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the  mischievous  ex- 
pedient of  supporting  a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of 
a  powerful  family ;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon  usurped 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  finances,  without 
account,  and  w^ithout  control ;  and  he  maintained,  during  a 
reign  of  twelve  years,  the  possession  of  an  office,  from  which 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  him,  without  the  danger  of  a 
civil  war.  During  those  twelve  years,  the  provinces  of 
Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant,  who  seemed 
to  unite  the  unfeeling  tem])er  of  a  stranger  with  the  partial 
resentments  of  domestic  faction.  Tlie  forms  of  law  Avere 
often  superseded  by  the  use  of  i)oison  ;  and  if  the  trembling 
guests,  who  were  invited  to  the  table  of  Gildo,  presumed  to 

3'5  Claudiaii  turns  the  consulship  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  a  national  re- 
Ilection  (1.  ii.  134): — 

Plaudentem  cerne  senatum, 

Et  Byzantinos  proceres  (iraiosqve  Quirites  : 
O  patribus  plebes,  O  digni  consule  patres. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  ami  schism  between  old  and 
new  liome,  between  tlie  Greeks  and  Latins. 

'^''  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo ;  but  his  Mooi'ish  ex- 
traction, his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St.  Auguslin,  may  justify 
the  poet's  invectives.  JJaronius  (Annal  Eccles.  A.  D.  39S,  No.  o5-uG)  has  treated 
tlie  African  Rebellion  with  skill  and  learning. 
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express  their  fears,  tlie  insolent  suspicion  served  only  to  ex- 
cite his  fury,  and  he  loudly  summoned  tlie  ministers  of 
death.  Gildo  alternately  indulged  the  passions  of  avarice 
and  lust;^^  and  if  his  dai/s  were  terrible  to  the  rich,  his 
nights  were  not  less  dreadful  to  husbands  and  parents.  The 
fairest  of  their  wives  and  daughters  were  prostituted  to  the 
embraces  of  the  tyrant ;  and  afterwards  abandoned  to  a 
ferocious  troop  of  Barbarians  and  assassins,  the  black,  or 
swarthy,  natives  of  the  desert ;  Avhom  Gildo  considered  as 
the  only  guardians  of  his  throne.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather  the  sovereign, 
of  Africa,  maintained  a  haughty  and  suspicious  neutrality; 
refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contending  parties  with  troops 
or  vessels,  expected  the  declaration  of  fortune,  and  reserved 
for  the  conqueror  the  vain  j)rofessions  of  his  allegiance. 
Such  professions  would  not  have  satisfied  the  master  of  the 
Roman  world ;  but  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  the  weak- 
ness and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed  the  power  of  the 
Moor  ;  who  condescended,  as  a  proof  of  his  moderation,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  to  supply  Rome 
with  the  customary  tribute,  or  rather  subsidy,  of  corn.  In 
every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces  of  Africa 
were  invariably  assigned  to  the  West ;  and  Gildo  had  con- 
sented to  jT^overn  that  extensive  country  in  the  name  of  Ho- 
norius ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  designs  of 
Stilicho  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage  to  a  more 
distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Arcadius 
embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel ;  and  the  delusive 
hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire 
of  the  East,  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim,  which  they 
were  incapable  of  supporting,  either  by  reason  or  by  arms.^^ 
When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firno.  and  decisive  answer  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused 

'8  Instat  terribilis  vivis,  morientibus  liaeres, 

Virgiiiibus  rapior,  thalaniis  obbcu-nus  adulter. 
Nulla  quies  :  oritur  prteda  ;essantc  libido, 
Divitibiisque  dios,  ct  nox  inotneiidainaritis. 

JViauris  clariysiuia  quaeque 

Fastidita  datux. 

De  BeUo  Giblonico,  1(35,  18D. 

"BaroTiiiifi  cOTidr^mnp,  still  more  severely,  the  licentiousness  of  Gildo  ;  as  bis  wife, 
his  daugiU;  ;•,  and  bis  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect  cbastity.  The  adulteriea 
of  the  African  soldiers  are  checked  by  ojie  of  the  Imijerial  laws. 

^  Inque  tuam  sortem  immerosas  transtulit  urbes. 

Claudian  Me  Bell.  Olldonico,  230-324)  has  touched,  with  political  delioaey,  the  in- 
tri.i^ucs  of  ihc  iJyzaiiLiue  court,  which,  are  likewise  meutioueU  by  Zoaimua  (1.  v. 
p.  oU2). 
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the  tyrant  of  Africa  before  tlie  tribunal,  which  had  formerly 
judged  tlie  kinc^s  and  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  tlie  image  of 
the   republic   was  revived,  after  a  U)ng  interval,  under  tlie 
reign  of  lionorius.     The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate 
and  ample  detail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,  and 
the  crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  members 
of  that  venerable  assembly  were  required  to  pronounce  the 
comdemnation  of  the  rebel.     Their  unanimous  suffrage  de- 
clared him  the  enemy  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  decree  of  the 
senate  added  a  sacred  and  legitimate  sanction  to  the  Roman 
arms.^°     A  people,  who  still  remembered  that  their  ancestors 
had  been  the  masters  of  the  world,  would  have  applauded, 
with  conscious  pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom ; 
if  they  had  not  long  since  been   accustomed  to  prefer  the 
solid  assurance  of  bread  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  lib- 
erty and  greatness.     The  subsistence  of  Rome  depended  on 
the  harvests  of  Africa  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  would  be  the  signal   of  famine.     Tlie  praifect 
Symmachus,  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
admonished  the  minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as 
soon  as  the  revengeful  Moor  should*  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  corn,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the  capi- 
tal would  be  threatened  by  the  hungry-  rage  of  a  turbulent 
multitude.^^     The  prudence  of  Stilicho  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, without  delay,  the   most   effectual  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  people.     A  large  and  seasonable  supply 
of  corn,  collected  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  em- 
barked on  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone,  and  transported, 
by  an  easy  navigation,  from  the  Rhone  to  the    Tiber.     Dur- 
ing the  whole  term  of  the  African   war,  the  granaries  of 
Rome  were  continually  filled,  her  dignity  was  vindicated 
from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and  the  minds  of  an  im- 
mense people  were  quieted  by  the  calm  confidence  of  peace 
and  plenty.^"^ 

The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  war, 
were  intrusted  by  Stilicho  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent  to 
avenge  his  private  injuries  on  tlie  head  of  the  tyrant.  The 
spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  in  the  house  of  Nabal,  had 
excited  a  deadly  quarrel  between  two  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and 


<o  Svmmachus  (1.  iv.  epist.  4)  expresses  the    judicial    forms  of  the  senate ; 
and  Cfaudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  325.  &.c.)  seems  to  feel  the  spirit  of  a  Roman. 

"  Clau< 
goddess  of 

«  See  '" 
Stilich.  91,  &c.) 


dian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  325.  &c.)  seems  to  teel  tlie  spirit  ot  a  Koman. 
ulian  linelv  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmachus,  in  a  speech  of  the 
)f  Home,  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter  (de  Bell.  Gildon.  ('28-l'28). 
Claudiau  (in  Eutit>p.  1.  i.  401,  &c.    i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  306,  &c.    ii-  Cons. 
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Mascezel.^*  The  usurper  pursued,  witli  implacable  rage,  the 
life  of  his  younger  brother,  wliose  courage  and  abilities  he 
feared ;  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  superior  power,  took 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan,  where  he  soon  received  the 
cruel  intelligence  that  liis  two  innocent  and  helpless  children 
liad  been  murdered  by  their  inhuman  uncle.  The  afliiction 
of  the  father  was  suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 
The  vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  Western  empire;  and  lie  had  re- 
solved, if  the  tyrant  should  be  able  to  Avage  an  equal  and 
doubtful  war,  to  march  against  him  in  person.  But  as  Italy 
required  liis  presence,  and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
weaken  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  ad- 
visable, that  Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who  had 
lately  served  under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.  These  troops, 
who  were  exhorted  to  convince  the  world  that  they  could 
subvert,  a.^  well  as  defend,  the  throne  of  a  usurper,  consisted 
of  the  Jovian^  the  Ilerculian^  and  the  Augustan  legions ;  of 
the  Nervian  auxiliaries ;  of  the  soldiers  who  displayed  in 
their  banners  the  symbol  of  a  lion^  and  of  the  troops  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  auspicious  names  of  Fortunate^ 
and  Invincible.  Yet  such  was  tlie  smallness  of  their  estab- 
lishments, or  the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  that  these  seven 
bands,^*  of  high  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  service  of 
Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  thousand  effective 
men.'*^  The  fleet  of  galleys  and  transports  sailed  in  tempest- 
uous weather  from  the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered 
their  course  to  the  little  island  of  Capraria ;  which  had  bor- 
rowed that  name  from  the  wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants, 
whose  place  was  now  occupied  by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange 
and  savage  appearance.  "  The  whole  island  (says  an  inge- 
nious traveller  of  those  times)  is  filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by 
men  who  fly  from  the  light.  They  call  themselves  3Ionks, 
or  solitaries,  because  they  choose  to  live  alone,  without  any 
witnesses  of  their  actions.     They  fear  the  gifts  of  fortune, 

*'^  Hp  was  of  a  mature  age  ;  since  he  had  formerly  (A.  D.  373)  served  against 
his  brother  Firn)us  (Ammian.  xxix.  5).  Claudian,  who  understood  the  court  of 
Milan,  dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the  merits,  of  Masceztl  (de  Bell.  Gild. 
389—414).     The  Moorish  war  was  not  wortljy  of  Uonorius,  or  Stilicho,  &c. 

+«  Claudian,  Bell.  Gild.  415-423.  Tlie  change  of  discipline  allowed  him  to  use 
indifferently  the  names  of  Leaio,  Cohors,  Manlpulus.  See  the  J^otitla  Imptrii,  S. 
38,  4(>. 

*'•>  Orosius  (I-  vii.  c.  3fi.  p.  565)  qualifies  this  account  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  (ut  aiunt)  ;  and  it  scarcely  coincides  with  the  6ui/a/u.ei?  afipds  of  Zosinius  (1. 
V.  p.  303).  Yet  Claudian,  after  some  declamation  about  Cadmus's  soldiers, 
frankly  owns  that  Stilicho  sent  a  small  army  ;  lest  the  rebel  should  Hy,  no 
timeare  times  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  314,  &c.j. 
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from  tlie  apprehension  of  losino;  them  ;  and,  lest  they  should 
be  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary  wretchedness. 
How  absurd  is  their  choice  !  how  perverse  their  understand- 
ing! to  dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  sup])ort  the 
blessings,  of  the  human  condition.  Eitlier  this  melancholy 
madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or  else  the  consciousners 
of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy  men  to  exercise  on  their  own 
bodies  the  tortures  which  are  inflicted  on  fugitive  slaves  by 
the  hand  of  justice."  ^^  Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  profane 
magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were  revered,  by 
the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God.^"  Some 
of  them  were  persuaded,  by  his  entreaties,  to  embark  on 
board  the  fleet ;  and  it  is  observed,  to  the  praise  of  the 
Roman  general,  that  his  days  and  nights  were  employed  in 
prayer,  fasting,  and  the  occupation  of  singing  psalms.  The 
devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reenforcement,  appeared 
confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Corsica, 
coasted  along  the  eastern  side  of  Sardinia,  and  secured  his 
ships  against  the  violence  of  the  south  wind,  by  casting 
anchor  in  the  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  Cagliariy  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  African 
shores.^^ 

Gildo  w^as  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  witli  all  the 
forces  of  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises, 
he  endeavored  to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard  the  dis- 
tant tribes  of  Gaetulia  and  Ethiopia.  He  proudly  review^ed 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the 
rash  presumption  which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that 
his  numerous  cavalry  would  trample  under  their  horses'  feet 
the  troops  of  Mascezel,  and  involve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning 
sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold  regions  of  Gaul  and  Germany.^^ 
But  the  Moor,  ^vho  commanded  the  legions  of  Honorius,  was 
too  well  acquainted  witli  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  to 

46  Claud.  Rutil.  Numatian.  Itinerar.  i.  439—448.  He  afterwards  (515—526)  men- 
tions a  religious  madman  on  the  Isle  of  Gorgona.  For  such  profane  remarks. 
Kutilius  and  Lis  accoHiplicts  are  styled  by  his  commentator,  Barthius,  rabiosi 
canes  diaboli.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eecles.  torn.  xii.  p.  471")  more  calmly  observes 
that  the  unbelieving  poet  praises  where  he  means  to  censure. 

*^  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  36,  p.  564.  Augustin  commends  two  of  these  savage  saints 
of  the  Isle  of  Goats  (epist.  1.  xxxi.apud  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eecles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  317, 
and  Baronius,  Annal.  Eecles.  A.  D,  398,  No.  51). 

*^  Here  the  first  book  of  tlie  GiUlonic  war  is  terminated.  The  rest  of  Clau- 
dian's  poem  has  been  lost;  and  we  are  ignorant  how  or  where  ihe  army  made 
good  their  landing  in  Africa. 

*3  Orosius  must  be  responsible  for  the  account.  The  presumption  of  Gildo 
and  his  various  traiu  of  Barbarians  is  celebrated  by  OJaudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i. 
34&-35D). 
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entertain  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  naked  and  disorderly 
host  of  Barbarians ;  whose  left  arm,  instead  of  a  shield,  was 
protected  only  by  a  mantle;  who  were  totally  disarmed  as 
soon  as  they  had  darted  their  javelin  from  their  right  hand ; 
and  whose  horses  had  never  been  taught  to  bear  the  control, 
or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.     He  fixed  his  camp 
of  five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of   a  superior  enemy 
and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days,  gave  the  signal  of  a  gen- 
eral engagement.^     As  Mascezel  advanced  before  the  front 
Avith  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon,  he  encountered  one  of 
the  foremost  standard-bearers  of   the  Africans,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm  with  his  sword.     The 
ai-m,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  blow: 
and  the  imaginary  act  of  submission  was  hastily  repeated  by 
all  the  standards  of  the  line.     At  this  signal  the  disaffected 
cohorts  proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  the 
Barbarians,  astonished   by  the    defection    of   their  Roman 
allies,  dispersed,  according  to   their   custom,  in  tumultuary 
flight;  and   Mascezel  obtained  the  honors  of  an  easy,  and 
almost  bloodless,  victory .^^     The  tyrant  escaped  from  the 
field  of   battle  to  the  sea-shore ;  and  threw  himself  into  a 
smalj  vessel,  with    the   hope    of   reaching   in    safety    some 
friendly  port  of  the  empire  of  the  East ;  but  the  obstinacy 
of  the  wind  drove  him  back  into  the  harbor  of  Tabraca,*^ 
which  had  acknowledged,  w^th  the  rest  of  the  province,  the 
dominion  of  Honorius,  and  the  authority  of  his  lieutenant. 
The  inhabitants,  as  a  proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty, 
seized  and  confined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon ;  and 
his  own  despair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable  torture  of 
supporting    the    presence    of    an    injured    and    victorious 
brother.^^     The  captives  and  the   spoils  of  Africa  were  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor ;  but  Stilicho,  whose  moderation 
appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  more  sincere,  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity,  still  affected  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic ;    and  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of   Rome  the 
judgment  of   the   most  illustrious  criminals.^^     Their  trial 

^  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  vision,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwaids  related  his  dream  to  Paul- 
inas, the  original  biographer  of  the  saint,  from  whom  it  might  easily  pass  to 
Orosius. 

^'  Zosimus  (1.  V,  p.  303)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat;  but  the  narrative  of 
Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  disj^ui  e  of  a  miracle. 

•'^  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  j).  112  ;  O'An- 
Tille,  tom.  iii.  p.  84).  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  the  field  of  battle,  but  our 
ignorance  cannot  define  the  precise  situation. 

•-^  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Claudiau  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  357)  and  Ms  best 
interpreters,  Zosimus  and  Orosius. 

W  Claudiau  (ii.  Cons.  Stilich.  99-119)  describes  their  trial'  (tremuit  quos  Africa 

Vol.  II.-~41 
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was  public  and  solemn;  but  the  judges,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction,  were  impatient  to 
punish  the  African  magistrates,  who  had  intercepted  tlie 
subsistence  of  the  Roman  peoj)le.  The  rich  and  guilty 
province  was  oppressed  by  tlie  Imperial  ministers,  who  had 
a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  tlie  accom])lices 
of  Gild.o ;  and  if  an  edict  uf  Ilonorius  seems  to  check  the 
malicious  industry  of  informers,  a  subsequent  edict,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  years,  continues  and  renews  the  prosecution 
of  the  offences  which  had  been  committed  in  tlie  time  of  the 
general  rebellion.^  The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  es- 
caped the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  judges,  might 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  tragic  fate  of  his  brother, 
who  could  never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the  extraordinary 
services  which  he  had  performed.  After  he  had  finished  an 
important  war  in  the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was 
received  at  the  court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected 
gratitude,  and  secret  jealousy ;  ^^  and  his  death,  which,  })er- 
haps,  was  the  effect  of  accident,  has  been  considered  as  the 
crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  the  Moorish 
prince,  who  accompanied  the  master-general  of  the  West, 
was  suddenly  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  river ;  the 
ofiicious  haste  of  the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel 
and  perfidious  smile,  which  they  observed  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Stilicho ;  and  while  they  delayed  the  necessary 
assistance,  the  unfortunate  Mascezel  was  irrecoverably 
drowned.^' 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connected 
with  the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  of  his  cousin 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho :  and  this  equal  and  honor- 
able alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful  minister  with 
the  authority  of  a  parent  over  his  submissive  pupil.  The 
muse  of  Claudian  was  not  silent  on  this  propitious  day ;  ^^ 

nuper,  cernunt  rostra  reos\  aiui  applauds  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  consti- 
tution, it  is  liere  that  he  introduces  the  famous  sentence,  so  familiar  to  the 
friends  of  despotism : 

Nunquam  libertas  gratior  exstat, 

Quam  sub  rcgc  pio. 

But  the  freedom,  which  depends  on  royal  piety,  scarcely  deserves  that  appel- 
lation. 

^'  See  the  Thcodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3,  tit.  xl.  leg.  10. 

^  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  ia  all  the  victories  of  Theodosius  and 
his  son,  particularly  aserts  tliat  Africa  was  recovered  by  the  wisdom  of  kis 
pounsels  (see  an  Inscrlotion  produced  by  Baronius^. 

or  i  hav3  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  which,  in  its  crude  simplicity,  is 
filmost  incredible  (1.  v.  p.  S:)S^.  Orosius  damns  the  victorious  general  (.p.  538)  for 
Violating  the  right  of  sanctuary.  • 

^  ^^  Claudian,' as  the'poet  laiireate,  composed  a  serious  and  elaborate  epitha- 
lamium  of  .^40  lines  ;  besides  some  gay  Fesceupines,  which  were  sung,  in  a  more 
licentious  toue^  PU  the  wedding  night. ' 
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he  sung,  in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the 
royal  pair;  and  tlie  glory  of  tlie  hero,  who  confirmed  their 
union,  and  supported  tlieir  throne.  The  ancient  fables  of 
Greece,  Avhich  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  religious 
faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The 
picture  of  the  Cyprian  grove,  the  seat  of  harmony  and  love ; 
the  triumphant  progress  of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and 
the  mild  intluence  which  her  presence  diffused  in  the  palace 
of  Milan,  express  to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments  of  the 
lieart,  in  the  just  and  pleasing  language  of  allegorical  fiction. 
But  tlie  amorous  impatience  which  Claudian  attributes  to 
the  young  prince,^^  must  excite  the  smiles  of  the  court;  and 
his  beauteous  spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty) 
had  not  much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions  of  her 
lover.  Ilonorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age ; 
Serena,  the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  2:)ersua- 
sion,  the  consummation  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  Maria  died  a 
virgin,  after  she  had  been  ten  years  a  wife  ;  and  the  chastity 
of  the  emperor  was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or,  perhaps,  the 
debility,  of  his  constitution.^  His  subjects,  Avho  attentively 
studied  the  character  of  tlieir  young  sovereign,  discovered 
that  Honorius  was  without  passions,  and  consequently  with- 
out talents;  and  that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was 
alike  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  rank,  or  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  age.  In  his  early  youth  he 
made  some  progress  in  the  exercises  of  riding  and  drawing 
the  bow :  but  he  soon  relinquished  these  fatiguing  occupa- 
tions, and  the  amusement  of  feeding  poultry  became  the 
serious  and  daily  care  of  the  monarch  of  the  West,^^  who 
resigned  the  reins  of  em])ire  to  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  of 
his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience  of  history  will  coun- 
tenance the  suspicion  that  a  prince  who  was  born  in  the 
2-)urple,  received  a  worse  education  than  the  meanest  peasant 


Calet  obvius  ire 


Jam  princepB,  tardumque  cupit  discedere  solem. 
Kobilis  baud  aliter  scniipes. 

(De  Nuptiis  Honor,  et  Mariai,  287),  and  more  freely  in  tbe  Fescennines,  112— 
IIG.) 

Dices,  O  qtioties,  boo  rnibi  dulcius 

Quam  flavos  decies  viucere  Sarmatas. 

• 

Turn  victor  mudido  prosilias  toro, 

Isocturni  rcfereiis  vulncra  prceli. 

^  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  3a3. 

^^  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gotbico,  1.  i.  c  2.  T  have  borrowed  the  general  practice 
of  Honorius,  without  adopting  tbe  singubir,  ana.  indeed,  improbable  tale,  which 
Is  related  by  tbo  Greek  historian. 
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of  his  dominions;  and  that  the  ambitious  minister  suffered 
him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  without  attempting  to 
excite  his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  understanding.^-  The 
predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed  to  animate  by 
their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  presence,  tlie  valor  of  the 
legions ;  and  the  dates  of  their  laws  attest  the  perpetual 
activity  of  their  motions  through  the  provinces  of  the 
Koman  w^orld.  But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed  the  slum- 
ber of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly 
attacked,  and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barba- 
rians. In  the  eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight 
years,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  emj)eror  Honorius. 

62  The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian  ^v.  Cons.  Honor.  214-418), 
might  compose  a  tine  institution  for  the  future  prince  of  a  great  and  free  iiatiou. 
It  was  far  above  Honorius,  and  his  degenerate  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

REVOLT  OF  THE   GOTHS. THEY  PLUNDER  GREECE. TWO 

GREAT  INVASIONS  OF  ITALY  BY  ALARIC  AND  RADAGAISUS. 
THEY  ARE  REPULSED  BY  STILICHO. THE  GERMANS  OVER- 
RUN GAUL. USURPATION  OF  CONSTANTINE  IN  THE  WEST. 

DISGRACE  AND  DEATH  OF  STILICHO. 

If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their  obli- 
gations to  the  great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  con- 
vinced, how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their  de- 
ceased emperor  had  sup])ortcd  the  frail  and  mouldering 
edifice  of  the  republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of  January  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Gothic 
nation  was  in  arms.^  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries  erected 
their  independent  standard  ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile 
designs,  which  they  had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious 
minds.  Their  countrymen,  who  had  been  condemned,  by 
the  conditions  of  the  last  treaty,  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and 
labor,  deserted  their  farms  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ; 
and  eagerly  resumed  the  weapons  which  they  had  reluct- 
antly laid  down.  The  barriers  of  the  Danube  were  thrown 
open ;  the  savage  warriors  of  Scythia  issued  from  their  for- 
ests ;  and  the  uncommon  severity  of  the  winter  allowed  the 
poet  to  remark,  "  that  they  rolled  their  ponderous  wagons 
over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the  indignant  river."  ^  The 
unhappy  natives  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube 
submitted  to  the  calamities,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagination  ;  and 
the  various  troops  of  Barbarians,  who  gloried  in  the  Gothic 
name,    were  irregularly   spread    from   the   woody  shores  of 

1  The  revoU  of  the  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  Constantinople,  arc  distinctly 
mentioned  by  (:laudian  (in  liuiin.  1.  ii.  7-100),  Zobimus  (1.  v.  'IVl),  and  Joniandes 
(de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  29). 

*  Alii  per  terga  ferocis 

Danubii  solidata  rinint ;  expertaque  remis 
Frangiint  stagna  rotis. 

Claudian  and  Ovid  often  amnee  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the  metaphors  and 
pro-ijerties  of  lifjiud  water,  and  solid  ice.  Much  false  wit  has  been  e.ipeuded  in 
this  easy  exercise. 
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Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.^  The  interrup- 
tion, or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the  subsidy  which  the 
Goths  had  received  from  the  prudent  liberality  of  Theodo- 
sius,  was  the  specious  pretence  of  their  revolt :  the  affront 
was  imbittered  by  their  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  sons  of 
Theodosius ;  and  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the 
weakness,  or  treachery,  of  the  minister  of  Arcadius.  Tlie 
frequent  visits  of  Kufinus  to  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians, 
whose  arms  and  apparel  he  affected  to  imitate,  were  consid- 
ered as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilty  correspondence ; 
and  the  public  enemy,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude  or 
of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  general  devastation,  to 
spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular  pra?fect.  Tlie 
Goths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  headstrong 
passions  of  their  chiefs,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and 
artful  genius  of  Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descend- 
ed from  the  noble  race  of  the  Balti  ;^  which  yielded  only  to 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  armies;  and  the  Imperial  court  pro- 
voked him  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their  refusal,  and  the 
importance  of  their  loss.  Whatever  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  judicious  gen- 
eral soon  abandoned  an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the 
midst  of  a  divided  court  and  a  discontented  people,  the  em- 
peror Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic 
arms  ;  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valor  was  supplied  by 
the  strength  of  the  city ;  and  the  fortifications,  both  of  the 
sea  and  land,  might  securely  brave  the  impotent  and  random 
darts  of  the  Barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to  trample  any 
longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of  Thrace  and 
Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  Dlentiful  harvest  of  fame 
and  7'iches  in  a  province  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war.^ 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  on  whom 
Rufinus  had  devolved  the  government  of  Greece,  confiruied 

3  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  He  endeavors  to  comfort  his  friend  HeUodorus,  bishop 
of  Altiiiuni,  for  the  loss  of  his  iiepliew,  Kepotiau,  by  a  curious  recapitulation  of 
all  the  public  and  private  niisfortunes  of  the  times.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  xii.  p.  200,  &c. 

4  Baltha,  or  bold :  origo  mirilica,  says  Jornandes  (c.  29).  This  illustrious  race 
long  continued  to  tiouribh  in  France,  in  the  Gothic  province  of  Scptinianin.  or 
Languedoc,  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Boax :  and  a  branch  of  that  fam- 
ily afterwards  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (Grotius  in  Prolcgom.  ad  Hist. 
Gothic,  p.  T)?^').    The  lonls  of  Baux,  near  Aries,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate 

f daces,  were  independent  of  the  counts  of  Provence  (Longuerue,  Description  de 
a  France,  torn.  i.  p.  357). 

'•>  Zosimus  (1.  V.  pp.  20.3,  205)  is  our  best  guide  for  the  conquest  of  Greece  :  bat 
tie  hints  and  allusion  of  Claudian  are  so  many  rays  of  historic  light. 
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the  public  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  ancient  seat 
of  freedom  and  learning  to  the  Gothic  invader.  The  pro- 
consul Antiochus  was  the  unwortliy  son  of  a  respectable 
father  ;  and  Gerontius,  who  commanded  the  provincial  troops, 
was  much  better  qualified  to  execute  the  oppressive  orders 
of  a  tyrant,  than  to  defend,  with  courage  and  ability,  a  coun- 
try most  remarkably  fortified  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Alaric 
had  traversed,  without  resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessal}',  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and 
Tv^oody  range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalry. 
They  stretched  from  east  to  west,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  left,  between  the  precipice  and  the  Malian  Gulf, 
an  interval  of  three  hundred  feet,  which,  in  some  places,  was 
contracted  to  a  road  capable  of  admitting  only  a  single  car- 
riage.® In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidaa 
and  the  tliree  liundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  devoted  their 
lives,  the  Goths  might  have  been  stopped,  or  destroyed,  by 
a  skilful  general ;  and  perhaps  the  view  of  that  sacred  spot 
might  have  kindled  some  sparks  of  military  ardor  in  the 
breasts  of  the  degenerate  Greeks.  The  troops  w^hich  had 
been  posted  to  defend  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  retired, 
as  tliey  were  directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the 
secure  and  rapid  passage  of  Alaric;*^  and  the  fertile  fields  of 
Phocis  and  Boeotia  were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of 
Barbarians;  who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear 
arms,  and  drove  away  the  beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil 
and  cattle  of  the  flamins;  villaf^es.  The  travellers,  who 
visited  Greece  several  years  afterwards,  could  easily  dis- 
cover the  deep  and  bloody  traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths  ; 
and  Thebes  was  less  indebted  for  her  preservation  to  the 
strength  of  her  seven  gates,  than  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric, 
who  advanced  to  occupy  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  im- 
portant harbor  of  the  Piraeus.  The  same  impatience  urged 
him  to  prevent  the  delay  and  danger  of  a  siege,  by  the  offer 
of  a  capitulation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Gothic  herald,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
deliver  the  greatest  part  of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of 
the  city  of  Minerva  and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and  observed  with  mutual  fidelity. 
The  Gothic  prince,  with  a,  small  and  select  train,  was  ad- 

•5  Compare  Herodotus  (1.  vii.  c.  17G)  and  Livy(xxxvi.  15).  The  narrow  entrance 
of  Greece  was  probjvbly  enlarged  by  each  successive  ravisher. 

'  He  p.ipsed,  pays  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  Pliilosoph.  j>.  «>.'{,  edit.  Comnielin,  1596), 
through  the  straits  Sia  rwr  jtuAcji'  of  Thermopylae  TTdpr)\0€v,  wair^p  6td  arafiiov  kox 
ijcnoKpoTov  vt^i.ov  rpex'ty. 
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mitted  within  the  walls  ;  he  indulged  himself  in  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bath,  accepted  a  splendid  banquet,  which  was 
provided  by  the  magistrate,  and  affected  to  show  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  civilized  nations.^  But 
the  whole  territory  of  Attica,  from  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was  blasted  by  his  baleful  pres- 
ence ;  and,  if  we  may  use  the  comparison  of  a  contempo- 
rary philosopher,  Athens  itself  resembled  the  bleeding  and 
empty  skin  of  a  slaughtered  victim.  The  distance  between 
Megara  and  Corinth  could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles  ; 
but  the  had  road,  an  expressive  name,  which  it  still  bears 
among  the  Greeks,  was,  or  might  easily  have  been  made,  im- 
passable for  the  march  of  an  enemy.  The  thick  and  gloomy 
Avoods  of  Mount  Cithseron  covered  the  inland  country ;  the 
Scironian  rocks  approached  the  water's  edge,  and  hung  over 
the  narrow  and  winding  path,  which  was  confined  above 
six  miles  along  the  sea-shore.^  The  passage  of  those  rocks, 
so  infamous  in  every  age,  was  terminated  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  ;  and  a  small  body  of  firm  and  intrepid  soldiers 
might  have  successfully  defended  a  temporary  intrenchment 
of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Ionian  to  the  ^gean  Sea.  The 
confidence  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  their  natural 
rampart,  had  tempted  them  to  neglect  the  care  of  their 
antique  walls ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  governors  had 
exhausted  and  betrayed  the  unhappy  province. ^^  Corinth, 
Argos,  Sparta,  yielded  without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
Goths ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were 
saved,  by  death,  from  beholding  the  slavery  of  their  fami- 
lies and  the  conflagi-ation  of  their  cities."     The  vases  and 

8  In  obedience  to  Jerom  and  Claudian  (inRufin.  1.  ii.  191),  I  have  mixed  some 
darker  colors  in  the  mild  representation  of  Zosimus,  who  wished  to  soften  the 
calamities  of  Athens. 

Nee  fera  Cecropias  traxissent  Tincula  matres. 

Synesius  (Epist.  clvi.  p.  272,  edit.  Petav.)  ol  serves  that  Athens,  whose  sufferings 
he  imputes  to  the  proconsul's  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less  famous  for  herschools 
cf  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of  honey. 

'  Vallata  mari  Scironia  rupes, 

Et  duo  continue  connectens  jequora  muro 
Isthrnos. 

Claudian  de  Bel.  Getico,  188. 

Tlie  Scironian  rocks  are  described  by  Pausanias  (1.  i.  c.  44,  p.  107,  edit.  Kuhn>, 
and  our  modern  travellers,  Wheeler  (p.  436)  and  Chandler  (p.  298).  Hadrian  made 
the  road  passable  for  two  carriages. 

i'>  Claudian  (in  Kufin.  1.  ii.  18t>,  and  de  Bello  Getico,  611,  &c.)  vaguely,  though 
forcibly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruction. 

^1  Tal?  /maxape?  Aai/ail  Ka.\  r€TpaKi<;,  &c.  These  geuerous  lines  ofHomer  (Odyss. 
1.  V.  3)6)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captive  youths  of  Corinth  :  and  the  tears 
of  Mummius  may  prove  that  the  rude  conqueror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  an  original  picture,  possessed  the  purest  source  of  good  taste,  a  benevo-* 
lent  heart  (Plutarch,  Syniposiac.  1.  ix.  tom.  ii.  p.  737,  edit.  Wechel). 
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statues  were  distributed  among  the  Barbarians,  with  more 
regard  to  the  vahie  of  the  materials,  than  to  the  elegance  of 
the  workmanship ;  the  female  captives  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  war;  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the  reward  of 
valor;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reasonably  complain  of  an 
abuse  which  was  justified  by  the  example  of  the  heroic 
times.-^^  The  descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who 
had  considered  valor  and  discipline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta, 
no  longer  remembered  the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors 
to  an  invader,  more  formidable  than  Alaric.  "If  thou  art 
a  god,  thou  wilt  not  hurt  those  who  have  never  injured 
thee  ;  if  thou  art  a  man,  advance  : — and  thou  wilt  find  men 
equal  to  thyself."  ^^  From  Thermopvla3  to  Sparta,  the 
leader  of  the  Goths  pursued  his  victorious  march  Avithout 
encountering  any  mortal  antagonists  ;  but  one  of  the  advo- 
cates of  expiring  Paganism  has  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  walls  of  Athens  Avere  guarded  by  the  goddess  Minerva, 
with  her  formidable  ^gis,  and  by  the  angry  phantom  of 
Achilles ;  "  and  that  the  conqueror  was  dismayed  by  the 
presence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of  mir- 
acles, it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
historian  Zosimus  to  the  common  benefit :  yet  it  cannot  be 
dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was  ill  prepared  to  re- 
ceive, either  in  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  impressions 
of  Greek  superstition.  The  songs  of  Homer  and  the  fame 
of  Achilles,  had  probably  never  reached  the  ear  of  the  illi- 
terate Barharian ;  and  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had 
devoutly  embraced,  taught  him  to  despise  the  imaginary 
deities  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
instead  of  vindicating  the  honor,  contributed,  at  least  acci- 
dentally, to  extirpate  the  last  remains  of  Paganism  :  and 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  had  subsisted  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  did  not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and 
the  calamities  of  Greece.^^ 

12  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  those  female  cap- 
tives, who  gave  iheir  charms,  antl  even  their  licarts,  to  tho  murderers  of  their 
fathers,  broUiers,  &c.  Such  a  passion  (of  Eriphile  for  Achilles)  is  touched  with 
admirable  delicacy  by  Kaciue. 

11  Plutarch  (iji  Pyrrho,  tom.  ii.  p.  471,  edit.  Brian)  gives  the  genuine  answer  in 
the  Laconic  dialect.  Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  with  25,000  foot,  2,000  horse,  and 
24  elephants,  and  the  defence  of  that  open  town  is  a  line  comment  on  the  laws  of 
Lycurgns,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

"  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  xx.  104)  had  so  nobly  painted  him. 

1'  Eiinapius  (in  Vit.  Philosoph.  pp.  DO-O^)  intimates  that  a  troop  of  monko  be- 
trayed Greece,  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp.* 


*  The  expression  is  curious  :  Totaura?  avrtZ  ra^  v''\a<;  aneSd^e  T^?  'EAXaSo?,  Jjre 
TtajfTd  <f>aia.  ifjLaTia  fxovTutw,  aK(t>AvT(o$  TrpoaTrapcKreAPovTWKf  dai^tta.  Vit.  Max.  t.  i. 
p.  53,  edit.  Boibsonade. — iVL 
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The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  on 
their  arms,  their  gods,  or  their  sovereign,  was  placed  in  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  general  of  the  West;  and  Stilicho, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse,  advanced  to  chastise, 
the  invaders  of  Greece.''®  A  numerous  fleet  was  equipped 
in  the  ports  of  Italy ;  and  the  troops,  after  a  short  and  pros- 
perous navigation  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  were  safely  disem- 
barked on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The 
w^oody  and  mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous 
residence  of  Pan  and  the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a 
long  and  doubtful  conflict  between  the  two  generals  not  un- 
w^orthy  of  each  other.  The  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
Roman  at  length  prevailed;  and  the  Goths,  after  sustaining 
a  considerable  loss  from  disease  and  desertion,  gradually  re- 
treated to  the  lofty  mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Peneus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis ;  a  sacred  country, 
W'liich  had  formerly  been  exempted  from  the  calamities  of 
war."  The  camj)  of  the  Barbarians  was  immediately  be- 
sieged;  the  waters  of  tlie  river  ^^  were  diverted  into  another 
channel ;  and  while  they  labored  under  the  intolerable  pres- 
sure of  thirst  and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  circumvallation 
was  formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  After  tliese  precau- 
tions, Stilicho,  too  confident  of  victory,  retired  to  enjoy  his 
triumpli,  in  the  theatrical  games,  and  lascivious  dances,  of 
the  Greeks;  his  soldiers,  deserting  their  standards,  spread 
themselves  over  the  country  of  their  allies,  which  they 
stripped  of  all  that  had  been  saved  from  the  rapacious 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Alaric  appears  to  have  seized  the 
favorable  moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enterprises, 
in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general  are  displayed  with  more 
genuine  lustre,  than  in  tlie  tumult  ( f  a  day  of  battle.  To 
extricate  himself  from  the  prison  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was 

*6  For  Stilicho's  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosimus  (1.  v.  pp. 
295,  296)  with  the  curious  circunisiautial  tiattery  of  Claudian  (i.  Cciis.  Stilidi.  1. 
i.  172-186,  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  459-487).  As  the  event  was  not  glorious,  it  is  arifully 
tJirown  into  the  shade- 

J^  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms.  Tins  se- 
curity enriched  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  lif3.  Ki-^hos  begat  pride  : 
they  disdained  Clieir  privilege,  and  they  suffered.  Polybins  a>ivises  them  to  re- 
tire once  more  within  their  magic  circle.  See  a  learned  and  jiullcious  discourse 
on  the  Olympic  games,  which  Mr.  West  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  oT  Pindar. 

i«  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  480)  alludes  to  the  iact  without  naming  the 
river  ;  perhaps  the  Alpheus  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i-  185). 

Et  Alpheus  Geticis  angustns  acervis 


Tardior  ad  Siculos  etiamuum  pergit  amores. 

Yet  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus.  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  which 
runs  through  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Cyllene.  It  had  been  joined  with 
the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  (Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p.  TOO.  Chandler'a 
Travels,  p.  U8G). 
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necessary  that  he  should  pierce  the  intrenchments  which 
surrounded  his  camp  ;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
intli ;  and  tliat  lie  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives, 
and  Jiis  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  narrow 
interval  between  Rhium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least 
half  a  mile  in  breadth. ^^  The  operations  of  Alaric  must 
have  been  secret,  prudent,  and  rapid  ;  since  the  Roman  gen- 
eral was  confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Goths,  who 
liad  eluded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  impor- 
tant province  of  Epirus.  This  unfortunate  delay  allowed 
Alaric  sufficient  time  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he  se- 
cretly negotiated,  with  the  ministers  of  Constantinople. 
The  apprehension  of  a  civil  war  compelled  Stilicho  to  retire, 
at  the  liaughty  mandate  of  his  rivals,  from  the  dominions  of 
Arcadius;  and  he  respected,  in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the 
lionorable  character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor 
of  the  East, 

A  Grecian  philosopher,^*^  who  visited  Constantinople  soon 

after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal  opinions 
concerning  the  duties  of  kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Roman 
republic.  Synesius  observes,  and  deplores,  the  fatal  abuse, 
which  the  imprudent  bounty  of  the  late  emperor  had  intro- 
duced into  the  military  service.  The  citizens  and  subjects 
had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  indispensable  duty  of 
defending  their  country ;  which  was  supported  by  the  arms 
of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire; 
their  ferocious  youth,  who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of 
laws,  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  the  riches,  than  to  imi- 
tate the  arts,  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their  contempt  and 
liatred ;  and  the  power  of  the  Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tan- 
talus, perpetually  suspended  over  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  devoted  state.  The  measures  which  Synesius  recom- 
mends, are  the  dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot.  He 
exhorts  the  emperor  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects, 
by  the  example  of  manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury  from  the 
court  and  from  the  camp ;  to  substitute,  in  the  j^lace  of  the 

"  Strabo,  1,  viii.  p,  517,  Plin,  Hist.  Natur.  iv.  3.  Wheeler,  p.  308.  Chanaier, 
p.  27.5.  They  measured,  from  diifereut  points,  the  distance  between  the  two 
lands. 

-"  Synesius  passed  three  years  (A.  D.  397-400)  at  Constantinople,  as  deputy 
from  Cyrene  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  pronounced  befoie  ]»im  the  instructive  oration  de  Regno  (i».  1-32,  edit.  Pe- 
tav.  Paris,  1612).  The  philosopher  was  made  ))ishop  of  Ptolemais,  A,  D.  410,  and 
died  about  430.    See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  pp.  490,  554,  G83-C85. 
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Barbarian  mercenaries,  an  army  of  men,  interested  in  the 
defence  of  their  laws  and  of  their  property;  to  force,  in  such 
a  moment  of  ])abhc  danger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop,  and 
the  ])hilosopher  from  liis  school;  to  rouse  the  indolent  citi- 
zen from  his  dream  of  ])leasure,  and  to  arm,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  hands  of  the  laborious  husbandman. 
At  the  head  of  such  troops,  who  might  deserve  the  name, 
and  would  display  the  spirit,  of  Romans,  lie  animates  the 
son  of  Theodosius  to  encounter  a  race  of  Barbarians,  who 
were  destitute  of  any  real  courage;  and  never  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  till  he  had  chased  them  far  away  into  the  solitudes 
of  Scvthia  :  or  had  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  is^noniinious 
servitude,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  formerly  imposed  on 
the  captive  Helots.-^^  The  court  of  Arcadius  indulged  the 
zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence,  and  neglected  the  advice,  ot 
Synesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher,  who  addresses  the  em- 
peror of  the  East  in  the  language  of  reason  and  virtue,  which 
he  might  have  used  to  a  Spartan  king,  had  not  condescended 
to  form  a  practicable  scheme,  consistent  with  the  temper, 
and  circumstances,  of  a  degenerate  age.  Perhaps  the  pride 
of  the  ministers,  whose  business  was  seldom  interrupted  by 
reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild  and  visionary,  every  pro- 
posal, Avhich  exceeded  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  and 
deviated  from  the  forms  and  precedents  of  office.  While 
the  oration  of  Synesius,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Barbarians, 
were  the  topics  of  popular  conversation,  an  edict  was  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople,  which  declared  the  promotion  of 
Alaric  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  Eastern  lUyri- 
cum.  The  Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies,  who  had 
resjjected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly  indignant,  that 
the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should  be  so  liberally  re- 
warded. The  Gothic  conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful 
magistrate,  in  the  cities  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged. 
The  fathers,  whose  sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands, 
whose  wives  he  had  violated,  Avere  subject  to  his  authority ; 
and  the  success  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of 
every  leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  I'he  use  to  which 
Alaric  applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes  the  firm  and 
judicious  character  of  his  policy.  lie  issued  his  orders  to 
the  four  magazines  and  manufactures  of  offensi\e  and  de- 
fensive arms,  Margus,  Ratiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica, 
to  provide  his  troops  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  shields, 
helmets,  swords,  and  spears  ;  the  unhappy  provincials  were 

21  Synesius  de  Regno,  pp.  21-26. 
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compcllecl  to  forge  the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction ; 
and  the  Bjirbarians  removed  the  only  defect  which  had 
sometimes  disappointed  the  efforts  of  their  courage.'^'^  The 
birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory  of  his  past  exploits,  and  the  confi- 
dence in  his  future  designs,  insensibly  united  the  body  of 
the  nation  under  his  victorious  standard  ;  and,  with  the 
unanunous  consent  of  the  Barbarian  chieftains,  the  master- 
general  of  lUyricum  was  elevated,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths.^ Armed  with  this  double  power,  seated  on  the  verge 
of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately  sold  his  deceitful  promises 
to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius :  ^"^  till  he  declared 
and  executed  his  resolution  of  invading  the  dominions  of 
the  West.  The  provinces  of  Europe  which  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  emperor,  were  already  exhausted;  those  of  Asia 
were  inaccessible ;  and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had 
resisted  his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted  by  the  fame,  the 
beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visited ; 
and  he  secretly  aspired  to  jjlant  the  Gothic  standard  on  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  to  enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs.^^ 

The  scarcity  of  facts,'-^*^  and  the  uncertainty  of  dates,^"^ 
oppose  our  attempts  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.     His  march, 

**  qui  foedera  rumpit 

Ditatur  :  qui  servat,  egot :  vastator  Achivje 
Gentis,  et  Epirum  iiuper  populalus  inullam, 
Praesidet  lllyrit-o  :  jam,  quos  obsedit,  aniicos 
Iiigreditur  inuros;  illis  respoiisa  daturus. 
Quorum  coiijugibus  potitur,  uatosque  peremit. 

Claudian  in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  212.  Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (de  Bell.  Getic 
533-543)  in  the  use  which  lie  had  made  of  this  lllyrian  jurisdiction. 

2'  .Jornandes  (c.  29,  p.  651).  The  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  unusual  spirit. 
Cum  suis  deliberans  suasit  suo  labore  quairere  regna.  quam  alienis  per  otium 
subjacere. 

2*  Discors  odiisque  anceps  civilibus  orbus, 

Non  sua  vis  tutata  diu,  dum  foidera  fallax 
Ludit,  et  alternse  perjuria  venditat  aulae. 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  565. 

26  Alpibus  Ttaliae  ruptis  penetrabis  ad  Urbem. 

This  authentic  prediction  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by  Claudian  (de 
Bell.  Getico,  547),  seven  years  before  the  event.  But  as  it  was  not  accomplished 
within  the  term  which  has  been  rashly  lixed,  the  interpreters  escaped  through 
an  ambiguous  meaning. 

'^^  Our  best  materials  are  070  verses  of  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the  Getic 
war,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  consulship  of  Hon- 
orius. Zosimus  is  totally  silent ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  such  scraps,  or  rather 
crumhs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and  the  Chronicles. 

2?  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  .Jornandes;,  who  confounds  the  Italian 
wars  of  Alaric  (c.  29),  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Stilicho  and  Aurelian  (A.  D. 
400)  is  firm  and  i-espectable.  It  is  certain  from  Claudian  (Tillemont,  Hist,  deg 
Kmp.  torn.  V.  p.  804)  that  the  battle  of  Poleutia  was  fought  A.  I).  403  ;  but  we 
cannot  easily  till  the  interval. 
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perhaps  from  Thessalonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hostile 
country  of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ; 
his  passage  of  those  mountains,  winch  Avere  strongly  guarded 
by  troo])S  and  intrenchments  ;  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Venetia,  appear 
to  have  employed  a  considerable  time.  Unless  his  o|)era- 
tions  were  extremely  cautious  and  slow,  the  length  of  the 
interval  would  suggest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  the  Gothic 
king  retreated  towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  reen- 
forced  his  army  with  fresh  swarms  of  Barbarians,  before  he 
again  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since 
the  public  and  important  events  escape  the  diligence  of  the 
liistorian,  he  may  amuse  himself  with  contemplating,  for  a 
moment,  the  influence  of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on  ihe  fortunes 
of  two  obscure  individuals,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia  and  a 
husbandman  of  Verona.  The  learned  Riifinus,  who  was 
summoned  by  his  enemies  to  ai)pear  before  a  Roman  synod, -^ 
wisely  preferred  the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city ;  and  the 
Barbarians,  who  furiously  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  might 
save  him  from  the  cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  on  a  desert  island. ''^  Tlie 
old  nian^^  who  had  j^issed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quari-els 
both  of  kings  and  of  bishops:  Ids  pleasures,  his  desires,  his 
knowledge,  were  confined  Avithin  the  little  circle  of  his 
paternal  farm  ;  and  a  staff  supported  his  aged  steps,  on  the 
same  ground  where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy.  Yet 
even  this  humble  and  rustic  felicity  (which  Claudian  de- 
scribes with  so  much  truth  and  feeling)  was  still  exposed  to 
the  undistinguishing  rage  of  war.  Ilis  trees,  his  old  con- 
temjyorary  trees,^^  must  blaze  in  the   conflagration  of  the 

28  Tantuni  Romanae  urbis  judicium  fugis,  ut  inagis  obsidioneni  baibaricam, 
qnam  7;aca/^  urbis  judicium  veliri  sustiuere.  Jerom.  torn.  ii.  j).  239.  Kulinus 
understood  his  own  danger  ;  ihe  peaa/ul  city  was  inflamed  by  the  beldam  JMar- 
cella,  and  the  rest  of  Jeroni's  faction. 

-■>  Jovinian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  celibacy,  who  was  persecuted  and  in- 
sulted by  the  furious  Jerom  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  104,  «&c).  Seethe  orig- 
inal edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  43. 

^  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Veronensi  qui  suburbium  nusquam  egressus  est)  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Claudian.  Cowley's  imita- 
tion (Kurd's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  241)  has  some  natural  and  happy  strokes  :  but  it 
is  much  inferior  to  the  original  portrait,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

21  Ingentem  memiiiit  parvo  qui  germiue  quercum 

iEquajvumiiue  videt  consenuisse  nemus. 
A  neighboring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
In  this  passage,  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original  ;  and  the  English 
poet,  who  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  oaks  under  a  more  general  ex- 
pression. 
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whole  country;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavahy  might 
sweep  away  his  cottage  and  his  family,  and  the  power  of 
Alaric  could  destroy  this  happiness,  which  he  was  not  able 
either  to  taste  or  to  bestow.  "  Fame,"  says  the  poet,  ''  en- 
circling with  terror  her  gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the 
march  of  the  Barbarian  army,  and  filled  Italy  with  conster- 
nation ;"  the  apprehensions  of  each  individual  were  in- 
creased in  just  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune  : 
and  the  most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked  their  valua- 
ble effects,  meditated  their  escape  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  or 
the  African  coast.  The  public  distress  was  aggravated  by 
the  fears  and  reproaches  of  superstition.^^  Every  hour  pro- 
duced some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and  ])ortentous  accidents  ; 
the  Pagans  deplored  the  neglect  of  omens,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  sacrifices ;  but  the  Christians  still  derived  some 
comfort  from  the  pow^erful  intercession  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs.^^ 

The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his 
subjects,  by  the  preeminence  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank. 
The  pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  educated,  had  not 
allowed  him  to  suspect,  that  there  existed  on  the  eartli  any 
power  presumptuous  enough  to  invade  the  repose  of  the 
successor  of  Augustus.  Tlie  arts  of  flattery  concealed  the 
impending  danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace  of 
Milan.  But  when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened  the 
young  emperor,  instead  of  flying  to  arms  Avith  the  spirit,  or 
even  the  rashness,  of  his  age,  he  eagerly  listened  to  those 
timid  counsellors,  wlio  ])roposed  to  convey  his  sacred  person, 
and  his  faithful  attendants,  to  some  secure  and  distant 
station  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone  ^^  had  cour- 
age and  authority  to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  which 
would  have  abandoned  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  Barbariaiis  ; 
but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace  had  been  lately  detached  to 
the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and"  as  the  resource  of  new  levies  was 
slow  and  precarious,  the  general  of  the  West  could  only 
promise,  that,  if  the  court  of  Milan  would  maintain  their 
ground  during  his  absence,  he  would  soon  return  with  an 

32  Claudian  <\e  Bell.  Get.  199-260.  He  may  seem  prolx  :  but  fear  and  super- 
stition occupied  as  large  a  space  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians. 

^^  From  the  i)ass  iges  of  Paulinus,  which  Baroiiiiis  has  pi odiicfnl  (Annal.  Ec- 
cles.  A.  J).  40.'},  No.  51),  it  is  manifest  that  the  general  alarm  had  ))crv;)dc(i  ;ill 
Italy,  as  far  as  Nola  in  Campania,  where  that  famous  penitent  had  fixed  his 
abode. 

3*  Solus  erat  Stilicho,  &c.,  is  the  exclusive  commendation  which  Claudian 
"bestows  (de  Bell.  Get.  207),  without  condescending  to  accept  the  emperor.  How 
iusignificaut  must  Honorius  have  ai^peared  in  his  own  court ! 
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army  equal  to  the  encounter  of  tlie  Gothic  king.  Without 
losing  a  moment  (while  each  moment  was  so  important  to 
the  public  safety),  Stilicho  hastily  embarked  on  the  Larian 
Lake,  ascended  the  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  amidst  the 
severity  of  an  Alpine  winter,  and  suddenly  repressed,  by  his 
unexpected  presence,  the  enemy,  who  had  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Rhaetia.^^  The  Barbarians,  perhaps  some  tribes 
of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a  chief  who  still 
assumed  the  language  of  command;  and  the  choice  which 
he  condescended  to  make,  of  a  select  number  of  their  bravest 
youth,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  and  favor. 
The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from  the  neighboring  foe, 
diligently  repaired  to  the  Imperial  standard  ;  and  Stilicho 
issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote  troops  of  the  West,  to 
advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence  of  Honorius  and 
of  Italy.  The  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  were  abandoned  ; 
and  the  safety  of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by  the  faith  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard  the  wall 
of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  North,  was  hastily 
recalled  ;  ^^  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Alani 
was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  who 
anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  general.  The  prudence 
and  vigor  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this  occasion, 
which  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of  the  fall- 
ing empire.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which  had  long  since 
languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  discipline  and  courage, 
were  exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars ;  and  it 
was  found  impossible,  without  exhavisting  and  exposing  the 
provinces,  to  assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  the 
unguarded  palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the 
term  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march.  He  [)rincij)ally 
depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige,  the  Mincius,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Addua,  which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the 
fall  of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly 

35  The  face  of  the  country,  and  tlie  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  are  finely  described, 
<de  Bell.  Get.  340-363). 

Venit  et  extremis  legio  prsetenta  Brittanis, 
Quai  Scoto  dat  frena  truci. 

De  Bell.  Get.  416. 

Yet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan,  must  have 
required  a  longer  space  of  time  than  Claudiau  seems  willing  to  allow  for  tho 
duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 
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swelled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents.*^  Bat  the  season 
happened  to  be  remarkably  dry  :  and  tlie  Goths  could  trav- 
erse, without  iinpedimcnt,  llie  wide  and  stony  beds,  whose 
centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream. 
The  bridi^c  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured  by  a 
siroug  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army;  and  as  Alaric 
approached  the  walls,  or  ratlier  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he 
enjoyed  the  ])roud  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  einjjeror  of  the 
Romans  fly  before  him.  Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble 
train  of  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards 
the  Alps,  with  a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of 
Aries,  which  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  ])re- 
decessors."*  But  Honorius  ^^  had  scarcely  passed  the  Po, 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry  ;^^ 
since  the  urgency  of  the  danger  conijjelled  him  to  seek  a 
temporary  shelter  within  the  fortifications  of  Asta,  a  town 
of  Liguria  or  Piemont,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus.^*^ 
The  siege  of  an  obscure  place,  which  contained  so  rich  a 
prize,  and  seemed  incapable  of  a  long  resistance,  was  in- 
stantly formed,  and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of 
the  Goths;  xmd  the  bold  declaration,  which  the  emperor 
might  afterwards  make,  that  his  breast  had  never  been  sus- 
cei)tible  of  fear,  did  not  probably  obtain  much  credit,  even 
in  his  own  court.^^  In  the  last,  and  almost  liopeless  extrem- 
ity, after  the  Barbarians  had  already  proposed  the  indig- 
nity of  a  capitulation,  the  Imperial  captive  was  suddenly 
relieved  by  the  fame,  the  approach,  and  at  length  the  pres- 
ence, of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so   long  exiDected.     At  the 

^  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  face  of  Lombarily(see  Fontenelle,  torn.  v. 
p.  275J),  wliich  is  often  tormented  by  tlie  capricious  ami  irregular  abundance  of 
waters.  The  Au.strians,  before  Genoa,  were  encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Pol(!evera.  "  Ne  sarebbe"  (.says  Muratori)  "  mai  passato  per  mente  a  que'  buoni 
Alemanni,  che  quel  picciolo  torrente  potesse.  per  cosi  dire,  in  un  instante  can- 
giarsi  in  un  terribil  gigante."  (Annali  d'ltaiia,  torn.  xvi.  p.  443,  Milan,  1752,  Svo 
edit). 

^^  Claudian  floes  not  clearly  answer  our  question.  Where  was  Honorius  him- 
self? Yet  the  ilight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit :  and  my  idea  of  the  Gothic  war  is 
justified  by  the  Italian  critics,  Sigouius  (toni.  i,  P.  ii.  p.  369,  de  Imp.  Occident.  1. 
X.)  and  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltaiia,  toiii.  iv.  p.  45). 

•'-'  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  itineraries  (pp.  98,288,  294,  with  Wes- 
seling's  Notes).    Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  ri^ht  hand. 

*' Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Itoman  colony,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant  country, 
which,  in  ihe  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  (Leandro  Al- 
berti  Descrizzione  d'ltaiia,  p.  .382). 

^1  Nee  me  timor  impulit  ullus.  He  might  liold  this  proud  language  the  next 
year  at  liome,  live  liundred  luilea  from  the  scene  of  danger  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  449). 


*  According  to  Le  Beau  and  hia  commentator,  M.  St.  Martin,  Honorius  did  not 
attempt  to  lly.  Settleuiejits  were  offered  to  the  Goths  in  Lombardy.  and  they 
advanced  from  the  Po  towards  the  Alps  to  take  possession  of  them.  *^But  it  was 
a  treacherous  stratagem  of  Stilicho,  who  surprised  tliem  while  they  were  repos- 
ing ou  the  faith  of  this  treaty.     Le  Beau,  p.  223.— M. 

Vol.  11—42 
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head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  A^angiiard,  Stilicho  swam  tlie 
stream  of  the  Addua,  to  gain  the  time  wliich  he  must  have 
lost  in  the  attack  of  tlie  bridge  ;  the  ])assage  of  tlie  Po  was 
an  enterprise  of  mucli  less  hazard  and  difficulty  ;  and  the 
successful  action,  in  which  lie  cut  his  way  through  the 
Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta,  revived  the  hopes,  and 
vindicated  the  honor,  of  Home.  Instead  of  grasping  the 
fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barbarian  was  gradually  invested, 
on  every  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  West,  who  successively 
issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  his  quarters  were 
straitened  ;  liis  convoys  were  intercepted ;  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  Komans  prepared  to  foi-m  a  chain  of  fortifications, 
and  to  besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  A  military  council 
was  assembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of  the  Gothic  nation  ; 
of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies  were  wrapped  in  furs,  and 
whose  stern  countenances  were  marked  with  honorable 
wounds.  They  weighed  the  glory  of  persisting  in  their 
attempt  against  the  advantage  of  securing  their  plunder; 
and  they  recommended  the  prudent  measure  of  a  seasonable 
retreat.  In  this  important  debate,  Alaric  displayed  the 
spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome  ;  and  after  he  had  remnided 
his  countrymen  of  their  achievements  and  of  their  designs, 
he  concluded  his  animating  speech  by  the  solemn  and  posi- 
tive assurance  that  he  was  resolved  to  find  in  Italy  either  a 
kingdom  or  a  grave. '^^ 

The  loose  discij)line  of  the  Barbarians  always  exposed 
them  to  the  danger  of  a  sur])rise  ;  but,  instead  of  choosing 
the  dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance,  Stilicho  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Christian  Goths,  whilst  they  were 
devoutly  employed  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Kaster."** 
The  execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
clergy,  of  the  sacrilege,  was  intrusted  to  Saul,  a  Barbarian 
and  a  Pagan,  who  had  served,  however,  with  distinguished 
reputation  among  the  veteran  generals  of  Theodosius.  The 
camp  of  the  Goths,  which  Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pollentia,^'*  was  thrown   into  confusion  by  the 

4*  Haac  ego  vel  victor  regno,  vel  morte  tenebo 

Victus,  Imiiium. 

The  8p>eeche8  (de  Bell.  Get.  479-549)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor,  and  Achilles,  are  strong, 
characteristic,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  ;  and  possibly  not  less  genuine  than 
those  of  Livy. 

•'-'  Orosius  (1.  \ii.  c.  37)  is  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  Komans,  who  attacked, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  such  pious  Christians.  Yet,  al  the  samo  time,  public  prayers 
were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Edessa,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Arian  robber.  See  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Emp.  toin,  v,  p.  529)  who  quotes  a  hom- 
ily, which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom. 

^  The  vestiges  of  Polleiitia  are  tweiity-live  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Turin, 
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sudden  and  impetuous  charge  of  the  Imperial  cavalry  ;  but, 
in  a  few  moments,  the  undaunted  genius  of  their  leader  gave 
them  an  order,  and  a  field   of  battle  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  recovered  from  their  astoiiisliment,  tlie])ious  confidence, 
that  the  God   of  the  Christians  would  assert  their  cause, 
added  new  strength  to  their  native  valor.     In  this  engage- 
ment, which  was  long  maintained  with   equal   courage  and 
success,  the  chief  of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutive  and  savage 
form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul,  a])proved  his  sus])ected 
loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with  which   he  fought,  and  fell,  in  the 
service  of    the  republic;  and  the  fame  of  this  gallantBar- 
barian    has   been    imperfectly    preserved    in    the    verses  of 
Claudian,   since   the   poet,   who   celebrates  his  virtue,  has 
omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.     His   death  Avas  followed 
by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons  which   he  com- 
manded ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  cavalry  might  have 
decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if  Stiiicho  had  not  immedi- 
ately led  the  Roman  and  Barbarian   infantry  to  the  attack. 
The  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  tlie  soldiers,  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle.     In  the  evening  of  the  bloody  day, 
the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field   of  battle ;  the  intrench- 
ments  of  their  camp  were  forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine 
and  slaughter  made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities  which 
they  had   inflicted  on   the  subjects   of  the  empire.^^     The 
magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the   vet- 
erans of  the  West ;  the  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  im- 
patiently claimed  his  promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  Patrician 
liandmaids,^^  was  reduced  to  imj)lore  tlie  mercy  of  the  in- 
sulting foe  ;  and   many  thousand   prisoners,  released  from 
the  Gothic  chains,  dispersed  through  the  ])rovinces  of  Italy 
the    praises   of   their   heroic    deliverer.     Tlie    triumph    of 
Stiiicho  ^'  was  compared  by  the  poet,  and  perhaj)s  by  the 
public,  to  that  of  Marius ;  who,  in  the  same  \ydvt  of  Italy, 

Urbs,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  a  royal  chase  of  the  kings  of  Ijombaidy,  and 
a  small  liver,  which  excused  the  prediction,  "  penetrabis  ad  urbem  "  (Cluver. 
Ita;.  Ami  1.  torn.  i.  p.  83-«5). 

•••''  Oi<).-iu><  wislics,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the  Romans. 
**  Pugnantes  viciniiis,  viclores  vi<ti  sumus."  Prosper  (in  Cliroii.)  makes  il  an 
equal  and  l)loo(ly  battle,  but  the  Gothic  writers  Cassiodorus  (in  Chion.)  and  Jor- 
uandes  (de  lieb.  (Jet.  c.  2it)  claim  a  decisive  victory. 

*o  De'tiens  Ausonulum  gemmata  monilia  matrum, 

Romanasque  altafamulas  cervice  petebat. 

l>e  Bell.  Get.  C27. 

«  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get.  S^^O-^T)  and  Prudentius  (in  Symmaoh.  1.  ii.  6114-710) 
celebrate,  without  ambiguitv.  the  Roman  victory  ot  Pollentia.  1  hey  are  poetical 
and  party  writers  ;  yet  some  credit  is  <lue  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who 
are  checked  by  the  recent  notoriety  ot  facts. 
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had  encountered  and  destroyed  another  army  of  Northern 
Barbarians.  The  Imge  bones,  and  the  empty  liehnets,  of 
the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths,  woukl  easily  be  confounded 
by  succeeding  generations ;  and  j)osterity  miglit  erect  a 
common  trophy  to  the  memory  of  the  two  most  ilhistrious 
generals,  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  memorable 
ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Kome.^^ 

The  eloquence  of  Claudian  ^^  lias  celebrated,  with  lavish 
applause,  the  victory  of  PoUentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
days  in  the  life  of  his  patron  ;  but  his  reluctant  and  partial 
muse  bestows  more  genuine  praise  on  the  character  of  the 
Gothic  king.  His  name  is,  indeed,  branded  with  the  re- 
proachful epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the  con- 
querors of  every  age  are  so  justly  entitled  ;  but  the  poet  of 
Stilicho  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Alaric  possessed 
the  invincible  temper  of  mind,  which  rises  superior  to  every 
misfortune,  and  derives  new  resources  from  adversity. 
After  the  total  defeat  of  his  infantry,  he  escaped,  or  rather 
withdrew,  from  the  field  of  battle,  witli  the  greatest  part  of 
his  cavalry  entire  and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  mo- 
ment to  lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  com- 
panions, he  left  his  victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the 
captive  images  of  a  Gothic  king;  ^"^  and  boldly  resolved  to 
break  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Appenine,  to 
spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to 
conquer  or  die  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  capital  was 
saved  by  the  active  and  incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho :  but 
he  respected  the  despair  of  liis  enemy;  and,  instead  of  com- 
mitting the  fate  of  the  republic  to  the  chance  of  another 
battle,  he  proposed  to  purchase  the  absence  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  spirit  of  Alaric  would  have  rejected  such  terms, 
the  permission  of  a  retreat,  and  the  offer  of  a  pension,  with 
contempt  and  indignation  ;  but  lie  exercised  a  limited  and 
precarious  authority  over  the  independent  chieftains  who 
had  raised  him,  for  their  service,   above    the  rank  of   his 

<8  Claudian's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegnnt ;  but  the  identity  of  the  Cim- 
bric  and  Gothic  fields  must  be  understood  (like  A'irgil's  Philipiji.  Georgic  i.  4lU)) 
according  to  the  loose  geogiaphy  of  a  poet.  Vercellre  and  Pollentia  are  sixty 
miles  from  each  other ;  and  the  latitude  is  still  g  eater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  de- 
feated in  the  wide  and  barren  plain  of  Verona  (Malfei,  Verona  Illustrata,  P.  i.  pp. 
51-OL'). 

4J  Claudian  and  Prudentius  must  be  strictly  examined,  to  reduce  the  figures, 
and  extort  the  historic  sense,  of  those  poets. 

'^  Etgravant  en  airain  ses  f roles  avantagcs 

De  mes  etats  coii»iuis  enchainer  les  images. 
The  practice  of  exposing  in   triumph   the  images  of  kings   and  provinces  was 
familiar  to  the  Pomans.    The  bus*,  of  ISlithridntcs  himself  was  twelve  feet  high, 
of  massy  gold (Freiushem.  Supplement.  Livian.  ciii.  47). 
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equals  ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to  follow  an  unsuccessful 
general,  and  many  of  them   were  temj^ted  to   consult  their 
interest  by  a  private  negotiation  with  the  minister  of  Hon- 
orius.      The     king  submitted  to   the  voice  of   his  people, 
ratified  the  treaty  with  the  empire   of  the  West,  and  re- 
passed the  Po   with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army 
which  he  had  led   into  Italy.     A  considerable  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  still  continued  to  attend  his  motions  ;  and 
Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  Barbarian  chiefs,  was  pnnctually  apprized  of  the  de- 
signs tliat  were  formed  in  the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric. 
The  king  of  the  Goths,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by 
some  splendid  achievement,  had  resolved  to  occupy  the  im- 
portant city  of  Verona,  which  commands  the  princi])al  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  ;  and,  directing  his  march  throngh 
the  territories  of  those  German  tribes,  whose  alliance  would 
restore  his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  tlie  side  of  the 
Rhine,   the   wealthy  and  unsuspecting  provinces  of    Gaul. 
Ignorant  of  tlie  treason   Avhich  liad   already  betrayed  his 
bold   and  judicious   enterprise,   he    advanced  towards  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  already  possessed  by  the  Imperial 
troops  ;  wliere  he  was   exposed,  almost  at  the  same  instant, 
to  a  general  attack  in  the  front,  on  his  flanks,  and  in  the 
rear.     In  this  bloody  action,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  heavy 
than  that  whic^h  they  had  sustained  in  the  defeat  of  Pollen- 
tia ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse,  must  cither  have  been   slain  or  made  prisoner,  if 
the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not  disappointed  the 
measures   of  the  Roman  general.     Alaric  secured  the  re- 
mains of   his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks;  and  prepared 
himself,   with   undaunted    resolution,   to    maintain   a  siege 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the   enemy,  who  invested 
him  on  all  sides.     But  he  could  not  oppose  the  destructive 
progress  of  hunger  and  disease  :  nor  was  it  possible  for  lum 
to  check  the  continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capri- 
cious Barbarians.     In  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources 
ill  his  own  courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adversary; 
and  the  retreat  of  the   Gothic  kincc  was  considered  as  the 
deliverance  of  Italy.^^     Yet  the  people,  and  even  the  clergy, 
incapable  of  forming  any  rational  judgment  of  the  business 
of  peace  and  war,  presumed  to   arraign  the  ])oliry  of  Stili- 
sh The  Getic  war,  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  obscurely  connect  the 
events  of  Alaric'e  retif-at  and  Iosr<^s. 
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cho,  who  so  often  vanquished,  so  often  surrounded,  and  so 
often  dismissed  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  republic.  The 
first  moment  of  the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude 
and  joy ;  but  the  second  is  diligently  occupied  by  envy  and 
calumny.^^ 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Alaric ;  and  the  diligence  with  Avhich  they  la- 
bored to  restore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  confessed  their  own 
fears,  and  the  decline  of  the  empire.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  Barbarians,  Ilonorius  was  directed  to  accept  the  dutiful 
invitation  of  the  senate,  and  to  celebrate,  in  the  Imperial 
cit}'-,  the  auspicious  aera  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  liis 
sixth  consulship.^^  The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount,  were  filled  by  the 
Roman  people,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  had 
only  thrice  been  honored  with  the  presence  of  their  sover- 
eigns. While  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where 
Stilicho  was  deservedly  seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pu- 
pil, they  ap2)lauded  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  which  was  not 
stained,  like  that  of  Constantine,  or  of  Theodosius,  with 
civil  blood.  The  procession  passed  under  a  lofty  arch, 
which  had  been  purposely  erected  :  but  in  less  than  seven 
years,  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome  might  read,  if  they 
w^ere  able  to  read,  the  superb  inscription  of  that  monument, 
w^hich  attested  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  their 
nation.^*  The  emperor  resided  several  months  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  every  part  of  his  behavior  was  regulated  with  care 
to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  Avas  edified  by  his  frequent 
visits  and  liberal  gifts  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles.  The 
senate,  who,  in  the  triumi)hal  procession,  had  been  excused 
from  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the  Im- 
perial chariot,  Avas  treated  with  the  decent  reverence  which 
Stilicho  always  affected  for  that  assembly.  The  ])eople  was 
repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Ilon- 
orius in  the  public  games,  which  were  celebrated  on  that 
occasion  with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator. 
As  soon  as  the  aj^i^ointed  number  of  chariot-races  was  con- 

52  Taceo  de  Alarico  ^*  *  *  sjepe  victo,  sfcpe  coiicluso,  semperque  dimisso. 
Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  37,  p.  567.  Claudian  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  320)  drops  tlie  curtain  with 
a  fine  image. 

•'3  The  reipainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  de- 
scribes the  journey,  tlic  triumph,  and  the  panics  (3;!()-G(5()). 

f''  See  the  ins<crii)tion  in  JNTascou's  Histoiy  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  viii.  12. 
The  words  are  positive  and  indiscreet :  Getarum  nationeni  in  oiniie  sevum  douii- 
tain,  &c. 
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eluded,  the  decorjition  of  the  Circus  was  suddenly  changed; 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  afforded  a  various  and  splendid 
entertainment ;  and  the  chase  was  succeeded  by  a  military 
dance,  which  seems,  in  the  lively  description  of  Claudian, 
to  present  the  image  of  a  modern  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of 
2;ladiators  ^^  polluted,  for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of 
Rome.  The  first  Christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honor  of 
the  first  edict  which  condemned  the  art  and  amusement  of 
shedding  human  blood  ;  ®^  but  this  benevolent  law  expressed 
the  wishes  of  the  prince,  without  reforming  an  inveterate 
abuse,  which  degraded  a  civilized  nation  below  the  con- 
dition of  savage  cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps  sev- 
eral thousand,  victims  were  annually  slaughtered  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  month  of  December, 
more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladiators,  still 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  a  grateful  spec- 
tacle of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the  general  joy  of  the 
victory  of  Pollen tia,  a  Christian  poet  exhorted  the  emperor 
to  extirpate,  by  his  authority,  the  horrid  custom  which  had 
so  long  resisted  the  voice  of  humanity  and  religion."  The 
pathetic  representations  of  Prudentius  were  less  effectual 
than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk, 
whose  death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  than  his  life.^^ 
The  Romans  were  provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their 
pleasures;  and  the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the 
arena  to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under  a 
shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness  of  the  people  soon  sub- 
sided ;  they  respected  the  memory  of  Telemachus,  who  had 
deserved  the  honors  of  martyrdom;  and  they  submitted, 
without  a  murmur,  to  the  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished 
forever  the  human   sacrifices  of   the  amphitheatre.*     The 

^  On  the  curious,  though  horrid,  subject  of  the  gladiators,  consult  the  two 
books  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsiiis,  who,  as  an  antiquarian,  is  inclined  to  excuse 
the  practice  <'f  antifjulfii  (l(»i.  iii.  pp.  is^-Mf)). 

^  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  tit.  xii.  leg.  i.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy  affords 
large  materials  (toni.  v.  p.  '6\W))  for  the  history  of  gladiators. 

'•'''  See  the  perora  ion  of  Prudentius  (in  Syminaeh.  1.  ii.  1121-1131),  wlio  had 
doubtless  read  the  eloquent  invective  of  I^a'tantius  (I)ivin.  Instilut.  1.  vi.  c.  20). 
Thc!  Cli'istian  apologists  have  not  spared  these  bloo<ly  games,  wJiich  were  intro- 
duced in  the  religious  festivals  of  Paganism. 

5*  Tlicrnloret,  1.  v.  c.  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Telemachus.  Yet  no 
church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erected,  to  the  only  luonk  who  died 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 


*  Muller,  in  his  valuable  Treatise,  de  (Icnio.  moribns  et  luxu  sevi  Theodosiani, 
is  disposed  to  question  the  effect  produced  by  tlic  heroic,  or  rather  saintly,  death 
of  Telemachus.  No  prohibitory  law  of  Honorius  is  to  be  found  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,  only  the  old  and  imperfect  edict  of  Const  antine.  But  Muller  has  produced 
no  evidence  or  allusion  to  gladiatorial  shows  after  this  period.  Th;^  combats  with 
wild  beasts  certainly  lasted  till  th(!  fall  of  the  Western  empire;  but  Ihe  gladia- 
torial combats  ceased,  either  by  common  consent,  or  by  Imi>erial  edict. — M. 
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citizens,  who  adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors, 
might  perliaps  insinuate  that  the  hist  remains  of  a  martial 
spirit  were  ])reserved  in  this  scliool  of  fortitude,  whicli 
accustomed  the  Romans  to  tlie  siglit  of  blood,  and  to  tlie 
contempt  of  death ;  a  vain  and  cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly 
confuted  by  the  valor  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  modern 
Europe  I  ^^ 

The  recent  danger,  to  w  hich  the  pereon  of  the  emperor 
had  been  exposed  in  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan,  urged 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy, 
where  he  miglit  securely  remain,  while  the  open  country 
was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  On  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southern 
of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had  founded 
the  ancient  colony  of  Ravenxa,*^*^  wliich  they  afterwards 
resigned  to  the  natives  of  Umbria.  Augustus,  who  had 
observed  the  opportunity  of  the  place,  prepared,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbor, 
for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war. 
This  naval  establishment,  which  included  the  arsenals  and 
magazines,  the  barracks  of  the  troops,  and  the  houses  of  the 
artificei-s,  derived  its  origin  and  name  from  the  permanent 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  intermediate  space  was  soon 
filled  with  buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  extensive 
and  populous  quarters  of  Ravenna  gradually  contributed  to 
form  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy.  The  principal 
canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  copious  stream  of  tlie  waters  of 
the  Po  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor;  the  same  waters  were  introduced  into  the  j^rofound 
ditches  that  encompassed  the  walls ;  they  were  distributed, 
by  a  thousand  subordinate  canals,  into  every  part  of  the 
city,  which  they  divided  into  a  variety  of  small  islands  ;  the 
communicntion  was  maintained  only  by  the  use  of  boats  and 
bridges;  and  the  houses  of  Ravenna,  whose  appearance  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  Venice,  were  raised  on  the  founda- 
tion of  wooden  piles.  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  was  a  deep  and  imj^assable  morass ;  and  the 

^9  Criulele  gladiatorum  spectaculum  et  inhumanum  nonnuUis  videri  solet,  et 
hand  srio  an  ita  sit,  ut  nunc  lit.  Cicero  Tiisculan.  ii.  17.  He  faintly  censui-es 
the  ahiixe,  ami  warmly  defends  tlie  xise,  of  these  sports  ;  ocnlis  nulla  poterat  esse 
fortior  contra  dolorem  et  mortem  disciplina.  Seneca  (epist.  vii.)  sliows  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man. 

t^'  Tliis  account  of  Ravenna  is  drawn  from  Strabo  (].  v.  p.  327),  Pliny  (iii.  20), 
Stephen  of  Bv^antium  (sub  voce  Va^iwa.,  p.  (mI,  edit.  Berkel),  (Maiidian  (in  vi. 
Cons.  Honoi-.'liM,  &c.),  Sidoni\is  Apollinaris  (1.  i.  cpi.^t.  5,  s),  Jornar.dcs  i^de  Keb. 
Get.  c.  2!t),  Froropius  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  o()!»,  edit.  Louvre),  and  Clu- 
verius  (Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  pp.  y01-;'.07).  Yet  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian,  and 
a  good  topographical  map. 
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artificial  causeway,  which  connected  Ravenna  with  tlie  con- 
tinent, might  be   easily  guarded,  or  destroyed,  on    the  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  army.  These  morasses  were  interspersed, 
however,  with  vineyards  :  and  though  the  soil  was  exliausted 
by  four  or  five   crops,  the  town  enjoyed   a   more    plentiful 
supply  of  wine   than  of  fresh   water.^^     The   air,  instead  of 
receiving  the  sickly,  and   almost   i)estilential,  exhalations  of 
low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  distinguished,  like  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  ])ure  and  salubrious  ; 
and  this  singular  advantage    was    ascribed   to  the    legular 
tides  of  the  Adriatic,  which    swept  the   canals,  interruj)ted 
the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters,  and  floated,  every 
day,  the  vessels  of  the   adjacent   country   into  the  heart  of 
Ravenna.     Tlie  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea  has  left  the  modern 
city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  Adriatic  ;  and  as 
early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of   the  Christian   a^ra,  the 
port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  ]>leasant  oi-chards  ;  and 
a  lonely   grove    of   ])ines    covered    the   ground    where  the 
Roman  fleet  once   rode  at    anchor.*'^     Even  this  alteration 
contributed  to  increase  the  natural    strength   of  the  place; 
and  the  shallowness  of  the   water   was  a  sufficient  barrier 
against  the  large  ships   of   the   enemy.     This  advantageous 
situation  was  fortified  by  art  and   labor  ;  and   in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  anxious  only 
for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  confinement 
of  the  walls   and  morasses   of   Ravenna.     The   exam])le  of 
Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble    successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarch:?,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors;  and  till  the  middle  of  the  eigth 
century,  Ravenna  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  capital  of  Italy.^^ 

The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  without  foundation,  nor 
were  his  precautions  without  effect.  While  Italy  rejoiced 
in  her  deliverance  from  the  Gotlis,  a  furious  tempest  was 
excited  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  tlic 

^  Martial  (Epigram  iii.  50,  57)  plays  on  tlio  trick  of  tne  knave,  who  liad  sold 
him  wino  instead  of  water  ;  but  ho  Kcrioiisly  declares,  that  a  cistern  at  liavenna 
is  more  valualde  than  a  vineyard.  Sidonius  complains  that  the  town  is  dcstilnto 
of  fonntains  and  af]ueduct8  ;  and  ranks  the  want  of  fresh  water  amonjr  t'lc  local 
evils,  such  as  the  croaking  of  frogs,  tlie  slinging  of  gnats,  &c. 

c2  The  fable  or  Tlieodorc  and  Ilonoria,  which  Dryden  has  so  admir.ioly  trans- 
planted from  Boccaccio  (CJiornnta  iii.  novell.  viii.),  was  acted  in  the  wood  or 
(''/liassi,  a  corrupt  word  from  C/nssis,  ihe  naval  station,  with  the  inttninediato 
road,  or  sul)nrb,  tlie  Ikt,  C'cciv/ri.s,  coiistitnt<id  the /a-/;>/(^;  city  of  iJavenna. 

<^  From  the  year  104,  the  dates  of  Ih  i  Thcodo.dan  Code' bcK-onie  sedentary  at 
Constantinople  and  Kavenna.  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  torn.  i. 
p.  cxlviii.,  &c. 
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irresistible  impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  com- 
municated from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interj)reted  by  the 
learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may  be  usefully  applied 
to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  extensive  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Avail  was  possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by 
the  victorious  Sienpi,  who  were  sometimes  broken  into  in- 
dependent tribes,  and  sometimes  reunited  under  a  supreme 
chief,  till  at  length,  styling  themselves  Topa^  or  masters  of 
the  earth,  they  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  soon  compelled  the 
pastoral  nations  of  the  eastern  desert  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  their  arms;  they  invaded  China  in  a  period 
of  weakness  and  intestine  discord  ;  and  these  fortunate 
Tartars,  adopting  tho  laws  and  manners  of  the  vanquished 
people,  founded  an  Imperial  dynasty,  which  reigned  near 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  over  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before  they  ascended  the 
throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his 
cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Moko,  renowned  for  his 
valor,  but  who  was  tempted,  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  to 
desert  his  standard,  and  to  range  the  desert  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  followers.  This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws 
swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Geougen  j  and  their  hereditary 
chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed  their 
rank  among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  of  Toulun, 
the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised  by  those  mis- 
fortunes which  are  the  school  of  heroes.  He  bravelv  strus:- 
gled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of  the  Topa, 
and  became  the  legislator  of  his  nation,  and  the  conqueror 
of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed  into  regulnr  l:)ands 
of  a  hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men  ;  cowards  were  stoned 
to  death  ;  the  most  splendid  honors  were  proposed  as  the 
reward  of  valor  ;  and  Toulun,  who  had  knowledge  enougli 
to  despise  the  learning  of  China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and 
institutions  as  were  favorable  to  the  military  s])irit  of  his 
government.  His  tents,  Avhich  he  removed  in  the  winter 
season  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  were  pitched,  during  the 
summer,  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests 
stretclied  from  Corea  far  beyond  the  River  Irtish.  He  van- 
quished, in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
nation  of  the  Huyis  j  and  the  new  title  of  Khan    or    Cagan 
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expressed  the  fame  and  power  which  he  derived  from  this 
memorable  victory.*^'' 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  concealed, 
as  it  passes  from  tlie  Volga  to  tlie  Vistula,  through  the  dark 
interval  which  separates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese, 
and  of  the  Roman,  geograph3\  Yet  the  temper  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  the  experience  of  successive  emigrations,  suffi- 
ciently declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of 
an  insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were 
already  occupied  by  their  kindred  tribes  :  and  tlieir  hasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains, 
through  which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  North  must  again  have  been  alarmed,  and  agitated,  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns  ;  *  and  the  nations  who  retreated 
before  them  must  have  pressed  with  incumbent  weight  on 
the  confines  of  Germany. ^^  The  inhabitants  of  those  regions, 
wliicli  the  ancients  have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Burgundians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of  aban- 
doning to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  moras- 
ses ;  or  at  least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. ^^  About  four  years 
after  the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Klian 
of  the  Geougen,  another  Barbarian,  the  haughty  Rhodogast, 
or  Radagaisus,®"^  marched  from  the  northern  extremities  of 

«^  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  pp.  179-189,  torn.  ii.  pi).  295,  334— 
338. 

'■'•'■'  Procopiiis  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  1.  c.  iii.  p.  182)  has  observed  an  emigration 
from  the  Palus  Mitotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  lie  ascribes  to  famine. 
But  his  views  of  ancient  history  arc  strangely  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 

•"■'  Zosinins  (1.  v.  p.  331)  uses  tlie  general  description  of  the  nations  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Khine.  Their  situation,  and  oonseiiuently  their  names,  are 
manifestly  shown,  even  in  the  various  ei)ithets  which  each  ancient  writer  may 
have  casually  added. 

•'^  The  name  of  Khadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites  (in  Meck- 
lenburg) A  hero  might  naturally  assume  tlie  appellation  of  his  tutelar  god, 
but  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbarians  should  worship  an  unsuccessful  hero. 
See  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  viii.  14. t 


**  There  is  no  authority  which  connects  tliis  inroad  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  with 
the  movements  of  the  Huns.  .The  Huns  can  hardly  have  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  and  probably  tiie  greater  part  of  the  fon^es  of  R.ulagaisus,  particu- 
larly the  Vandals,  had  long  occui)ied  a  more  southern  position.— M. 

t  The  god  of  war  and  of  hospitality  with  the  Vends  and  all  the  Sclavonian 
races  of  Germany  bore  the  name  of  Radegast,  apparently  the  same  with  Rhada- 
gaisus.  His  principal  temple  was  at  Rhetra  in  Mecklenburg.  It  was  adorned 
with  great  magnificence.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  of  gold.  St.  Martin,  v.  255. 
A  statue  of  Radegast,  of  much  coarser  materials,  and  of  the  rudest  workman- 
ship, was  discovered  between  17G0  and  1770,  with  those  of  other  Wendish  deities, 
on  the  supposed  site  of  Rhetra.  The  names  of  the  gods  were  cut  upon  them  in 
Runic  characters.  See  the  very  curious  volume  on  these  antiquities — Die 
Gottesdienstliche  Alterthumer  der  Obotriter— by  Masch  and  Wogi^n.  Berlin 
1771.-M. 
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Germany  almost  to  tlie  gates  of  Rome,  and  left  the  remains 
of  his  army  to  acliieve  the  destruction  of  the  West.  Tlie 
Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Burgiindians,  formed  the  strength 
of  this  mighty  host ;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found  a  hos- 
pitable reception  in  their  new  seats,  added  tlieir  active 
cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  Germans ;  and  the 
Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so  eagerly  to  the  standard  of 
Kadagaisus,  that,  by  some  historians,  he  has  been  styled  the 
Kin<j:  of  the  Goths.  Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distimjuished 
above  the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth,  or  then*  valiant  deeds, 
glittered  in  the  van  ;  ^^  and  the  whole  multitude,  which  Avas 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thonsand  fighting  men,  might  be 
V  increased,  by  the  accession  of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves, 
to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons.  This  formid- 
able emigration  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which 
had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  to 
assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vigor  of  the  repnbhc.  After  the 
departure  of  those  Barbarians,  their  native  country,  which 
was  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ram- 
parts, and  gigantic  moles,^^  remained,  during  some  ages,  a 
vast  and  dreary  solitude ,  till  the  human  species  was  re- 
newed by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who 
now  usurp  an  extent  of  land  Avhich  they  are  unable  to  cul- 
tivate, would  soon  be  assisted  by  the  industrious  poverty  of 
their  neighbors,  if  the  government  of  Europe  did  not  protect 
the  claims  of  dominion  and  property. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was,  in  that  age,  so  im- 
perfect and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North 
might  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  ;  till 
the  dark,  cloud,  which  was  collected  along  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Danube.  Tlie  emperor  of  the  West,  if  his  ministers  dis- 
turbed his  amusements  by  the  news  of  the  impending 
danger,  was  satisfied  with  being  the  occasion,  and  the  s[)ec- 


8?  Olympiodoms  (apud  Photium,  p.  180)  uses  the  Latin  yvoTd  'OwrifxaToi  : 
which  dofs  not  convey  any  precise  idea.*  1  suspect  they  were  the  princes  and 
nobles  with  their  faithful  comi)anions ;  tin;  kni.ijhts  with  their  squires,  as  they 
would  have  been  styled  some  centuries  afterwards. 

CO  Tacit,  de  Moribus  Germanoriim,  c.  37. 


*  OnrifjiaTOi.  is  merely  the  Latin  trauslation  of  the  word  Ke^iakaiwrai.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  Gibbon  derived  las  expression,  "  glittered  in  the  van," 
from  translating  the  word  "leaders." — M. 
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tator,  of  the  war.'*^  The  safety  of  Rome  was  intrusted  to 
the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  Stiliclio ;  but  such  was  tlie 
feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent, 
by  a  vi<i;orous  effort,  the  invasion  of  tlie  Germans.'^  Tlie 
hopes  of  tlie  vitrilant  minister  of  Honorius  were  confined  to 
the  defence  of  Italy.  He  once  Tiiore  abandoned  the  prov- 
inces, recalled  the  troo])s,  pressed  the  new  levies,  which  were 
rigorously  exacted,  and  pusillanimously  eluded  ;  employed 
the  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest,  or  allure,  the  deserters ; 
and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of  two  pieces  of  gold, 
to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlistJ^  By  these  efforts  he 
painfully  collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  an 
army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Scipio  or  Camillus,  would  have  been  instantly  furnished  by 
the  free  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Rome.'^  The  thirty 
legions  of  Stilicho  were  reenforced  by  a  large  body  of 
Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  the  faitliful  Alani  were  personally 
attached  to  his  service  ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of 
Goths,  who  marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native 
princes,  Huldin  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest  and 
resentment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The 
king  of  tlie  confederate  Germans  passed,  without  resistance, 
the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine ;  leaving  on  one  hand  the 
inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius,  securely  buried  among  the 
marshes  of  Ravenna  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho, 
who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but 
who  seems  to  have  avoided  a  decisive  battle,  till  he  liad 
assembled  his  distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  Avere 
pillaged,    or   destroyed ;  and  the  siege   of    FlorenceJ^   by 

TO  Cujus  ageiidi 

Spectator  v«l  <aii»a  tui, 

(Claudian.  vi.  Cons.  Hon,  439). 

is  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  in  speaking  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  he 
had  seen  somewhat  nearer. 

7»  Zosimus  (1.  V.  p.  331)  transports  the  war,  and  the  victory  of  Stilicho,  beyond 
the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  wliich  is  awkwardly  and  irnperfectly  cured,  by 
reading  Apfbu  for  '  \rjrpnv  (Tilleinont,  Hist,  des  Einp.  torn.  v.  p.  807).  In  good 
policy,  we  must  use  the  service  of  Zosimus,  without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

'-'Codex  Tlieodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  KJ.  The  <late  of  tliis  law  (A.  D.  406,  May 
18)  satislies  lae,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy  (tom.  ii.  p.  387)  of  the  true  year  of  the 
invasion  of  Kadagaisus.  Tillemont.  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  prefer  the  preceding 
year ;  but  thev  are  bound,  by  certain  obligations  of  civility  and  respect,  to  St. 
I'aulinus  of  Nola. 

'■'  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  senate,  on  a  sudden 
emergency,  armed  ten  legions,  3000  horse,  and  42,000  foot  ;  a  force  which  the  city 
could  not  have  sent  forth  under  Augustus  (Livy,  vii.  25).  This  declaration  may 
puzzle  an  .'<ntiquary,  but  it  is  clearly  explained  by  Montesquieu. 

'*  Macliiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philoso{)licr,  tlie  origin  of  Florence, 
whi<;h  insensibly  descended,  for  tht;  benefit  of  trade,  from  the  rock  of  Fsesuhe  to 
the  banks  of  the  Aruo  (Lstoria  I'iorentina,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  36.    Londra,  1747).    The 
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Radagaisus,  is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that 
celebrated  republic ;  whose  firmness  checked  and  delayed 
the  unskilful  fury  of  tlie  Barbarians.  The  senate  and  people 
trembled  at  their  approach  within  a  liundred  and  eiglity 
miles  of  Rome  ;  and  anxiously  compared  the  danger  which 
they  had  escaped,  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Alaric  was  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  the  leader 
of  a  disciplined  army  ;  who  understood  the  laws  of  war, 
who  respected  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who  had  famil- 
iarly conversed  with  the  subjects  of  the  empire  in  the  same 
camps,  and  the  same  churches.  The  savage  Radagaisus  was 
a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the  religion,  and  even  the 
language,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  South.  The  fierce- 
ness of  his  temper  was  exasperated  by  cruel  superstition  ; 
and  it  was  universally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself, 
by  a  solemn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  stones 
and  ashes,  and  to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman 
senators  on  the  altars  of  those  gods  who  were  appeased 
by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  should  have 
reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  incurable 
madness  of  religious  faction.  The  o])pressed  A'otaries  of 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Rome,  the  character  of  a  devout  Pagan  ;  loudly  declared, 
that  they  were  more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices,  than  of 
the  arms,  of  Radagaisus  ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  ca- 
lamities of  their  country,  wdiich  condemned  the  faith  of  their 
Christian  adversaries.'^^  "* 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  the 
fainting  courage  of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Ambrose ;  who  had  communicated,  in  a 
dream,  the  promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance.'^  On  a  sudden, 
they  beheld,  from  their  walls,  the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who 
advanced,  with  his  united  force,  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful 

triumvirs  sent  a  colony  to  Florence,  whicli,  under  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  79), 
deserved  tlie  reputation  and  name  of  o.  Jiourlshing  city.  See  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq. 
tom.  i.  p.  507,  &c. 

75  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus,  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden,  was 
very  different  from  the  Olympic  or  Capitoline  Jove.  The  accommodating  tem- 
per of  Polytheism  might  unite  those  various  and  remote  deities  ;  but  the  gen- 
uine Romans  abhorred  the  human  sacrifices  of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

"G  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  50)  relates  this  story,  which  he  received  from 
the  mouth  of  Pansophia  herself,  a  religious  matron  of  Florence.  Yet  the  arch- 
bishop soon  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  never 
became  a  popular  saint. 


*  Gibbon  has  rather  softened  the  language  of  Augustine  as  fo  this  threatened 
insurrection  of  the  Pagans,  in  order  to  restore  the  prohibited  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Paganism  ;  and  their  treasonable  hopes  that  the  success  of  Radagaisus 
would  be  the  triumph  of  idolatry.    Compare  Beugnot,  ii.  25. — M. 
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city;  and  who  soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave  of 
the  Barbarian  host.  The  ap])arent  contradictions  of  those 
writers  who  variously  relate  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  may 
be  reconciled,  Avithout  offering  much  violence  to  their 
respective  testimonies.  Orosius  and  Augustin,  who  were 
intimately  connected  by  friendship  and  religion,  ascribe 
tliis  miraculous  victory  to  the  providence  of  God,  rather  than 
to  the  valor  of  man.''  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea  of 
chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed  ;  and  positively  affirm  that  the 
Itomans,  whose  camp  was  the  scene  of  plenty  and  idleness, 
enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  Barbarians,  slowly  expiring  on 
the  sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Faesulae,  which 
rise  above  the  city  of  Florence.  Their  extravagant  assertion 
that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the  Christian  army  was  killed, 
or  even  wounded,  may  be  dismissed  with  silent  contempt ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  Augustin  and  Orosius  is 
consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war,  and  the  character  of 
Stilicho.  Conscious  that  he  commanded  the  last  army 
of  the  republic,  his  prudence  would  not  expose  it,  in  the 
open  field,  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The 
method  of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the 
Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 
considerable  effect.  The  examples  of  Ca3sar  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ; 
and  the  fortifications  of  Dyrrachium,  which  connected 
twenty-four  castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of 
fifteen  miles,  afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which 
might  confine,  and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of  Bar- 
barians.'^ The  Roman  troops  had  less  degenerated  from 
the  industry,  than  from  the  valor,  of  their  ancestors;  and  if 
the  servile  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride  of  the 
soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply  many  thousand  peasants, 
who  would  labor,  though,  ])crhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for 
the  salvation    of   their   native    country.      The   imprisoned 

^  Auprnstin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  23.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  37,  pp.  567-571.  The  two 
friends  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  victory  ;  and  tlieir  autlior- 
ity  is  implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (in  Chron.  p.  713,  edit.  Grot).  How 
manv  interesting  facts  might  Orosius  have  inserted  in  Uie  vacant  space  which  is 
devoted  to  pious  nonsense  ! 

^^  Frajiguntur  montcs,  planumqiie  per  ardua  Caesar 

Ducit  opus  ;  pandit  fossas,  turritaque  summis 
Disponit  castella  jugis,  magnoque  recessii 
Amplexus  tines,  saltus,   nemorosaqne  tesqua 
Et  silvas,  vastaque  feras  indagine  claudit. 

Yet  the  simplicity  of  truth  (Cajsar  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  44)  is  far  greater  than  the 
amplifications  of  J.<ucau  (Pharsal.  1.  vi.  29-63). 
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multitude  of  horses  and  men'®  was  gradually  destroyed,  by 
famine  rather  than  by  the  sword  ;  but  the  Romans  were 
exposed,  during  the  progress  of  such  an  extensive  work,  to 
the  frequent  attacks  of  an  impatient  enemy.  Tlie  despair  of 
tlie  hungry  Barbarians  would  precipitate  them  against  the 
fortifications  of  Stilicho ;  the  general  might  sometimes 
indulge  the  ardor  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly 
pressed  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Germans ;  and  these 
various  incidents  might  produce  the  sharp  and  bloody  con- 
flicts which  dig^nifv  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.^*'  A  seasonable 
supply  of  men  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the 
walls  of  Florence,  and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was 
in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarch  of  so  many  war- 
like nations,  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warriors,  was  re- 
duced to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  or  in 
the  clemency  of  Stilicho.^^  But  the  death  of  the  royal 
captive,  who  was  ignommiously  beheaded,  disgraced  the 
triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  short  delay  of 
his  execution  was  suflScient  to  brand  the  conqueror  with  the 
guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  cruelty.^^  The  famished  Ger- 
mans, who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries,  were  sold  as 
slaves,  at  the  contemptible  price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  the  difference  of  food  and  climate  swej^t  away 
great  numbers   of  those   unhappy  strangers ;    and   it    was 

79  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "in  arido  et  aspevo  niontis  jugo  :'* 
*' in  uiium  ac  parvum  verticem,"  are  not  very  suitable  to  tlie  encampment  of  a 
great  army.  But  Fiesuiaj,  only  three  miles  from  Florence,  might  aH'onl  space 
for  the  headquarters  of  Radagaisus,  and  would  be  comprehended  \vithi]i  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Koman  lines. 

^  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  331,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus. 

81  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180)  uses  an  expression  (jrpocrrjTaipiaaTo) 
which  wouhl  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  alliance,  and  render  Stilicho  still  more 
criminal.  The  paulisper  detentus,  deinde  interiectus,  of  Orosius,  is  sufficiently 
odious.* 

82  Orosius,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people,  Agag  and  the  Am- 
alekites,  without  a  symptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody  actor  is  less  detestable 
than  the  cool,  unfeeling  historian. t 


*  Gibbon,  by  translating  this  passage  of  Olympiodorus,  as  if  it  had  been  good 
Greek,  has  probably  fallen  into  an  error  ;  ov  KaraTroAe/oiTjcra?  Ire^ixf^y  'i^oSoyaio-ov 
wpoo-TjTatpitraTo.  The  natural  order  of  the  words  is  as  Gibbon  translates  it ;  but 
irpoo-'jTacpi.'traTo,  it  is  almost  clear,  refers  to  the  Gothic  chiefs,  "  whom  Stilicho, 
after  he  had  defeated  Radagaisus,  attached  to  his  army."  So  in  the  version  cor- 
rected by  Classen  for  Niebuhr's  edition  of  the  Byzintiiies.  p.  450.— M. 

t  Considering  the  vow,  wliich  he  was  uiiivi  fsally  believed  to  have  made,  to 
destroy  Itome,  and  to  sacrifice  the  senators  on  tie  altars,  and  tbat  he  is  said  to 
have  immolated  his  prisoners  to  his  gods,  the  execution  of  Radagaisus,  if,  as  it 
appears,  he  was  taken  in  arms,  cannot  deserve  Gibbon's  severe  condemnation. 
Mr.  Heibert  (notes  to  his  poem  of  Attila,  p.  ;517)  justly  observes,  that  -'Stilicho 
had  probably  authority  foi-  hanging  him  on  the  first' tree."  Marcellinus,  adds 
Mr.  Herbert,  attributes  the  execution  to  the  Gothic  chiefs,  Huldiu  and  Sarus. 
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observed,  that  the  inhuman  purchasers,  instead  of  reaping 
the  fruits  of  tlieir  labor,  were  soon  obliged  to  provide  the 
expense  of  tlieir  interment.  §tilicho  informed  the  emperor 
and  the  senate  of  his  success,  and  deserved,  a  second  time, 
the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy.^^ 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the  mir- 
acle, has  encouraged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the  whole 
army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migrated  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  miserably  perished  under  the  walls  of 
Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Radagaisus  himself, 
of  his  brave  and  faithful  companions,  and  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  various  multitude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of 
Alani  and  Burgundians,  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of 
their  general.*^  The  union  of  such  an  army  might  excite  our 
surprise,  but  the  causes  of  separation  are  obvious  and  for- 
cible :  the  pride  of  birth,  the  insolence  of  valor,  the  jealousy 
of  command,  the  impatience  of  subordination,  and  the  ob- 
stinate conflict  of  opinions,  of  interests,  and  of  passions, 
among  so  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were  untaught  to 
yield,  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two 
parts  of  the  German  host,  which  must  have  exceeded  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  still  remained  in 
arms,  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  at- 
tempted to  revenge  the  death  of  their  general ;  but  their 
irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the  prudence  and  firm- 
ness of  Stilicho,  who  op])osed  their  march,  and  facilitated 
tlieir  retreat ;  who  considered  the  safety  of  Rome  and  Italy 
as  the  great  object  of  his  care,  and  who  sacrificed,  with  too 
much  indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant 
provinces.*^  The  Barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction  of 
some  Pannonian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  roads ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric 
had  designed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great 
army  of  Radagaisus.^^ 

63  And  Claudian's  muse,  was  she  asleep?  bad  she  been  ill  paid  !  Methinks 
the  seventh  consulship  of  Ifonorius  (A.  D.  407)  would  have  furnished  the  subject 
of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  dis(!Overed  that  tbe  state  couhl  no  longer  be 
saved,  Stilicho  (after  Komulus,  Caniillus,  and  Marius)  might  have  been  worthily 
surnamed  the  fourth  founder  of  Konie. 

^  A.  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle/'//*  fres  pnrtea,  p^r  diversos 
principes.  (Ilversua  exerclfus,"  reduces  the  miracle  of  Florence,  and  connects  the 
liistory  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 

*^  Orosius  and  Jerom  i^ositively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  invasion. 
"  Excitata  a  Stilichone  gentes,"  &c.  They  must  mean  iudirtclly.  He  saved 
Italy  at  the  expense  of  Gaul. 

^  The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied  that  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul  were 
the  two-thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagaisus.  See  the  Hiscoire 
Anciennedes  Peuples  de  I'Europe  (torn.  vii.  pp.  87,  llil.    Paris,  1772) ;  an  elat)* 
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Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from  the 
tribes  of  Germany,  wlio  inliabited  the  banks  of  the  Kliine, 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni  preserved  a 
state  of  inactive  neutrality ;  and  the  Franks  distingiiished 
their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of  the  empire.  In  the 
rapid  progress  down  the  Rhine,  Avhich  was  the  first  act  of 
the  administration  of  Stiliclio,  he  had  applied  himself,  with 
peculiar  attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike 
Franks,  and  to  remove  the  in-econcilable  enemies  of  peace 
and  of  the  republic.  Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was 
publicly  convicted,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magi^ 
trate,  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced 
to  a  mild,  but  distant,  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany ; 
and  this  degradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from 
exciting  the  resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they  punished 
with  death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge 
his  brother;  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
princes,  who  were  established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice 
of  Stilicho.*^  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Gemiany  were 
shaken  by  the  northern  emigi-ation,  the  Franks  bravely  en- 
countered the  single  force  of  the  Vandals ;  who,  regardless 
of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again  separated  their  troops 
from  the  standard  of  their  Barbarian  allies.  They  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  rashness;  and  twenty  thousand  Vandals, 
with  their  king  Godigisclus,  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  whole  people  must  have  been  extirpated,  if  the  squad- 
rons of  the  Alani,  advancing  to  their  relief,  had  not  tram- 
pled down  the  infantry  of  the  Franks ;  who,  after  an  hon- 
orable resistance,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  unequal 
contest.  The  victorious  confederates  pursued  their  march, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  were  most  probably  frozen,  tlK^y  entered,  with- 
out opposition,  the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul.  This 
memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and 
the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be 

orate  work,  winch  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  till  the  year  1777.  As 
early  as  1771,  I  tind  the  same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draught  of  the  present 
History.  I  have  since  obsei'ved  a  similar  intimation  in  Mascou  (viii.  15)-  Such 
agreement,  without  nmtual  communication,  may  add  some  weight  to  our  common 
sentiment. 

87  Provinoia  missos 

Expellet  citius  fasces,  quam  Francia  rcgcs 

Quos  dederis. 

Claudian  (1  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  235,  &c.)  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  These  kings  of 
France  are  unknown  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  but  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Franco- 
rum  mentions  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and  names  the  latter  as  the  father  of 
Pharamond  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  543).  He  seems  to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he 
(iid  not  understand. 
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considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  barriers,  which  had  so  long  sep- 
arated the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  Avere 
from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with  the  ground.^^ 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  attach- 
ment of  thtj  Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni, 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their  approaching  ca- 
lamities, enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  which  had 
seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  Their  flocLs  and 
herds  were  permitted  to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  th^e  Barba- 
rians ;  their  huntsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or  danger, 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood.*^  The 
banks  of  the  Pihine  were  arowned,  like  those  of  the  Tiber, 
i^ith  elegant  houses,  and  well-cultivated  farms  ;  and  if  a 
])oot  descended  the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt,  on 
which  jide  was  situated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.^*' 
This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into 
a  desert;  and  the  prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone 
-distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature  £rom  the  desolation  of  man. 
The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  surprised  and  destroyed; 
^nd  many  thousand  Christians  were  inhumanly  massacred 
in  the  church.  Worms  perished  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
siege  ;  Strasburgh,  Spires,  Rheims,  Toarnay,  Arras,  Amiens, 
experienced  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ;  an,d 
the  consuming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of 
Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive  country,  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  Bar- 
barians, who  drove  before  them,  in  a  jn-omiscuous  croAvd, 
the  bis}H)p,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars.^^  The  ecclesiastics,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this   vague  description  of  the 

**  See  Zosimtis  (1.  vL  p.  373),  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  40,  p.  576),  and  tlie  Chronicles. 
"Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  0,  p.  165,  in  the  second  voJume  of  tJie  Historians  <jf 
Prance)  lias  preserved  a  valuable  fra^^nienl  of  Kenatus  rrofutunis  Frigeridiis, 
whose  three  iiaines  denote  a  Christian,  a  Roman  siibje<;t,  and  a  Semi-Barbarian. 

**■'  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.221,  &c.  ].  ii.  186)  describes  the  pe;ice  and  pwns- 
j)erity  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  Abbe  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  &c,  torn.  i.  p.  174) 
-would  read  Alha  (a  nameless  rivulet  of  the  Ardennes)  instead  of  ^t/his  ,  aud  ex- 
patiates on  the  danger  of  the  Gallic  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  J^^/ba.  Foolish 
enough  !  In  poetical  geography,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  signify  any  river, 
or  any  wood,  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  examination 
of  our  antiquaries. 

*^  Geminasque  viator 

Cum  videat  ripas,  qua;  sit  ilomana  rerpiirat. 

"1  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  93.  See  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Historians  of  France,  pp. 
777,  782,  the  proper  extracts  from  the  ^'armen  de  Providentii  IHvinn,  and  Sal- 
vian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a  eaptivu,  wiili  his  bishop  and  fellow- 
citizens. 
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public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorting 
the  Christians  to  repent  of  the  sin&  which  had  provoked  the 
Divine  Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable  goods  of  a 
wretched  and  deceitful  w^orld.  But  as  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy,®^ which  attem])ts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and 
predestination,  soon  became  the  senous  employment  of  the 
Latin  clergy^  the  Providence  which  had  decreed^  or  fore- 
seen, or  permitted,  such  a  train  of  moral  and  natural  evils, 
was  rashly  weighed  in  the  imperfect  and  fallacious  balance 
of  reason.  The  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes,  of  the  suffer- 
ing people,  were  presumptuously  compared  with  those  of 
their  ancestors  :  and  they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice, 
which  did  not  exempt  from  the  common  destiiiction  the 
feeble,  the  guiltless,  the  infant  portion  of  the  human  species. 
These  idle  disputants  overlooked  the  invariable  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  have  connected  peace  with  innocence,  plenty 
with  industry,  and  safety  with  valor.  The  timid  and  self- 
ish policy  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  miglit  recall  the  Palatine 
legions  for  the  protection  of  Italy  ;  the  remains  of  the  sta- 
tionary troops  mig'ht  be  unequal  to  the  arduous  task ;  and 
the  Barbarian  auxiliaries  might  prefer  the  unbounded  license 
of  spoil  to  the  benefits  of  a  moderate  and  regular  stipend. 
But  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  filled  with  a  numerous  race 
of  hardy  and  robust  youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their 
houses,  their  families,  and  their  altars,  if  they  had  dared  to» 
die,  would  have  desei'\'ed  to  vanquish.  The  knowledge  of 
their  native  country  would  have  enabled  them  to  oppose 
continual  and  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  an 
invader ;  and  the  deficiency  of  the  Barbarians,  in  arms,  as 
well  as  in  discipline,  removed  the  only  pretence  w^hich  ex- 
cuses the  submission  of  a  populous  country  to  the  inferior 
numbers  of  a  veteran  army.  When  Finance  was  invaded  by 
Charles  V.,  he  inquired  of  a  prisoner,  how  many  days  Paris 
might  be  distant  from  the  frontier f  "Perhaps  ttaelve^  hnt, 
they  w41l  be  days  of  battle  :  "  ®^  such  was  the  gallant  answer 
which  checked  the  airog'ance  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The 
subjects  of  Honorius,  and  those  of  Francis  I.,  were  animated 
by  a  very  different  spirit ;  and  in  less  than  two  years,  the 

^  The  Pelagian  doctrine ^wliich  was  first  agitated  A.  D,  405,  was  coiidenvned, 
in  the  space  of  ten  years,  at  Koine  and  Carthage.  St.  Augnstin  fought  and  con- 
quered ;  but  the  Greek  church  was  favorable  to  liis  attlvcrsarios  ;  an«l  (wiiat  i» 
singular  enough)  the  people  did  not  take  any  i)art  ii\  a  dispute  which  tht-y  could 
not  understand. 

'*^  See  the  M<^moirea  de  CuiTlaume  du  Bellay,  I.  vi.  In  French,  the  original 
reproof  is  less  obvious,  and  move  pointed,  fron'i  the  double  sense  of  the  wold 
journee,  which  alike  signifies  a  day's  travel,  or  a  battle. 
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divided  troops  of  tlie  savages  of  the  Baltic,  wlfose  numbers, 
were  they  fairly  stated,  would  appear  contemptible,  ad- 
vanced, without  a  combat,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyreiiean 
Mountains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  ITonorius,  the  vigilam-e 
of  Stilicho  had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of 
Britain  from  lier  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  Irish  coast.*"*  But  those  restless  Barbarians 
could' not  neglect  the  fair  op}X)rtunity  of  the  Gothic  war, 
when  the  walls  and  stations  of  the  province  were  strii)]>ed 
of  the  Roman  troops.  If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  jer- 
mitted  to  return  from  the  Italian  expedition,  their  faithful 
report  of  the  court  and  character  of  Honorius  must  have 
tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  and  to  exasper- 
ate the  seditious  temper  of  the  British  army.  The  spirit  of 
revolt,  which  had  formerly  disturbed  the  age  of  Gallienus, 
was  revived  by  the  capricious  violence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  ambitious,  candidates,  who 
were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  instruments,  and 
at  length  the  victims  of  their  passions.®^  Marcus  was  the 
first  whom  they  placed  on  the  throne,  as  the  lawful  emperor 
of  Britain  and  of  the  West.  They  violated,  by  the  hasty 
murder  of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had  im- 
posed on  themselves ;  and  their  disapprobatioit^of  his  man- 
ners may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honorable  epitaph  on  his  tomb. 
Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they  adorned  with  the  diadem 
and  the  purple;  and, at  the  end  of  four  months,  Gratian  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  memory  of  the 
great  Constantine,  whom  tlie  British  legions  had  ^waw  to 
the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the  singular  motive 
of  their  third  choice.  They  discovered  in  the  ranks  a  pri- 
vate soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  tlieir  impetu- 
ous levity  had  already  seated  him  on  the  throne,  before  they 
perceived  his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  glo- 
rious appellation.^     Yet  the.  authority  of  Constantine  was 

9<  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  ii.  250).  It  is  supposed  that  the  Scots  of  Ireland 
invaded,  by  sea,  the  w)iole  western  coast  of  Britain  :  and  jonie  slight  credit  nay 
be  given  even  to  Neiinins  and  the  Irish  traditions  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
i.  p.  169).  Whitaker'8  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  199.  The  sixty-six  lives 
of  SL  Patrick,  which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  rnjist  have  contained  as 
many  thousand  lies  ;  yet  we  may  believe,  that,  in  one  of  these  Irish  inroads,  the 
future  ap>ostle  was  led  away  ca^itive  (Usher,  Antiquit.  Eccles.  Britann,  p.  431,  and 
Tillemont.  M^ni.  Eccles.  tom.  xvi.  pp.  45G,  7^2,  &c.). 

*^  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimus  (1.  vi.  pp.  371-375),  Orosiua 
(1.  vii.  c.  40,  pp.  576,  577),  Olympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  pp.  180,  181),  the  eccle- 
siastical historians,  and  the  Chronicles.     The  Latins  are  ignorant  of  Marcus. 

^  Cum  in  Constantino  inconstantiam  ....  execrarentur  (Sidonius  Apollin- 
aris,  1.  V.  epist.  9,  p.  139,  edit,  secund.  Sirmond).  Yet  Sidonius  might  bo 
tempted,  by  so  fair  a  pun,  to  stigmxitize  a  prince  who  had  disgraced  bis  grand- 
father. 
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less  precarious,  and  Iiis  goveiTuncnt  was  more  successful, 
than  the  transient  reigns  of  Marcus  or  of  Gratian.  The 
danger  of  leaving  his  inactive  troops  in  those  camps,  which 
had  been  twice  polhited  with  blood  and  sedition,  ui-ged  liim 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  Western  provinces.  He 
hxndcd  at  Boulogne  witiv  an  iiR'onsidenible  force  ;•  and  after 
lie  had  reposed  liimself  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities 
of  GauT,  wliich  liad  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  to 
acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereigiT.  Tliey  obeyed  tbd  sum- 
mons witliout  reluctance.  The  neglect  of.  the  court  of 
Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from  the  duty  of 
allegiance  ;  their  actual  distress  encouraged  them  to  accept 
any  circumstances  of  change,  Avithout  apprehension,  and, 
perhaps,  with  some  degTce  of  hope ;  and  they  might  flatter 
themselves,  that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and  even  the 
name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul, 
would  protect  the  unhappy  country  from  the  rage  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  first  successes  of  Constantine  against  the 
detached  parties  of  the  GermanSy  were  magnified  by  the 
voice  of  adulation  into  splendid  and  decisive  victories  ; 
which  the  reunion  and  insolence  of  the  enemy  soon  reduced 
to  their  just  value.  Ilis  negotiations  ])rocured  a  short  and 
precarious  truce  ;  and  if  some  tribes  of  the  Barbarians  were 
eng*agt}d,  by^the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises,  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  the  Rhine,  these  expensive  and  un- 
certam  treaties,  instead  of  restoring  the  pristine  vigor  of 
the  Gallic  frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty  of 
the  prince,  and  to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  republic.  Elated,  however,  with  this  imaginary 
triumph,  the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the  prov- 
inces of  the  South,  to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  per- 
sonal danger.  Sams  the  Goth  Avas  ordered  to  lay  the  head 
of  the  rebel  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  Honorius  ;  and  the 
forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were  unworthily  consumed  in 
this  domestic  quarrel.  Aftei'  the  loss  of  his  two  bravest 
generals,.  Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former  of  whom  was 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaceful  but 
treacherous  interview,  Constantine  fortified  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  ])lnce  was  ineffectually  attacked 
seven  days ;  and  the  Imperial  army  supported,  in  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  the  ignominy  of  purchasing  a  secure  passage 
from   the  freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the  AIps.^^      Those 

97  DagaudcB  is  the  name  wliidi  Zosinnis  applies  to  them ;  perhaps  they  <lc- 
8erve<l  a.  less  odious  character  (see  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,,  toni.  i.  p.  203,  aiitl  this 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  418).    We  shall  hear  ci  them  again. 
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tnountams  tioav  separated  the  dominions  of  two  rival  mon- 
arolis  ;  and  tlic  fortifications  of  tlic  double  frontier  Avcre 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  em])ire,  whose  arms  would 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  to  maintain  the  Roman 
limits  against  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia, 

On  the  side  of  tlic  Pyrenees,  the  ambition   of  Oonstan- 
tine  might  be  justified  by  the  proximity  of  danger ;  but  his 
throne  was  soon  established  by  the  conquest,  or  rather  sub- 
mission, of  Spain  ;  which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  regular 
and  habitual  subordination,  and  received  the  laws  and  mag- 
istrates   of    the    Gallic   prasfecture.     The   only   opposition 
which  was  made  to  the  authority  of  Constantine  proceeded 
not  so  much  from  tlie  powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  as  from   the  private  zeal  and  interest  of   the 
family  of  Theodosius.     Four  brothers  ^^  had   obtained,  by 
the  favor  of  their  kinsman,  the   deceased  emperor,  an  hon- 
orable rank  and  ample   possessions  in  their  native  country  ; 
and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to  risk  those  advantages  in 
the  service  of  his  son.     After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  main- 
tain their  ground  at  the   head  of  the  stationary  troops  of 
Lusitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates :  where  they  armed 
and  levied,  at  t?ieir  own   expense,  a  considerable  body  of 
slaves  and  dependents,  and  boldly  marched  to  oceupy  the 
strong  posts  of    the  Pyrenean  mountains.     This  domestic 
insurrection  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  sovereign  of  Gaul 
and  Britain ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  negotiate  Avith  some 
troops  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the  Span- 
ish war.     They  were  distinguished  by  the  title   of  Ilono- 
rians  ,*^  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  laAvful  sovj[3reign ;  and  if  it  should  candidly 
be  allowed  that  the   Scots  were  influenced  by  any  partial 
affection  for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  the  Marco- 
9nan?ii  could  be  tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of 
the  usurper,  who  distributed  among  the  Barbarians  the  mili- 
tary, and  even  the  civil  honors  of  Spain.     The  nine  bands 
of  Jlonoriaiis^  which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Western  empire,  could  not  exceed  the  number 
of    five  thousand  men;  yet  this  inconsiderable   force  was 
sufficient  to   terminate   a  Avar,   which  had  threatened  the 

^  Verinianus,  Didymus,  Theodosius,  and  Lagodins,  who  \\\  modern  courts 
would  be  styled  i)rince8  of  tlie  blood,  were  not  distiiiguiHhed  by  any  rank  or 
priviieges  above  the  re«t  of  their  fellow-subjects.    ^ 

'■^  These  Ilonoriani,  or  Jlonnrlnci,  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Scots,  or  Attacotti^ 
two  of  Moors,  two  of  Marcxjuiaimi,  the  Vicfeores,  tlie  Ascarii,  and  the  CJallicam 
(Notitia  Imperii,  ?ect.  xxxiii.  edit.  I^b.)  They  were  part  of  the  sixtj'-tive  Auxilia 
Palatlna,  and  are  properly  styled  kv  tj)  avkrj  rdf  eis,  by  Zosinius  (1.  vi.  374). 
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power  and  snfety  of  Constaiitine.  The  rustic  army  of  tlie 
Theodosian  family  was  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  tlie  Pyr- 
enees :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East;  the  other  two,  after  an  interval 
of  suspense,  were  executed  at  Aries  ;  and  if  Honorius  could 
remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgrace,  he  might  perhaps 
be  affected  by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his  generous 
kinsmen.  Such  were  the  feeble  arms  which  decided  the 
possession  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Europe,  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  The  events 
of  peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the 
narrow  and  imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  times, 
who  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  effects, 
of  the  most  important  revolutions.  But  the  total  decay  of 
the  national  strength  had  annihilated  even  the  last  resource 
of  a  despotic  government ;  and  the  revenue  of  exhausted 
provinces  could  no  longer  purchase  the  military  service  of 
a  discontented  and  pusillanimous  people. 

The  poet,  Avhose  flattery  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
eagle  the  A'ictories  of  Pollentia  and  Yerona,  pursues  the 
hasty  retreat  of  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Italy,  with  a 
horrid  train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as  might  hoVer  OA^er 
an  army  of  Barbarians,  which  was  almost  exterminated  by 
war,  famine,  and  disease.^'^*  In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  the  king  of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  ;  and  his  harassed  forces  required 
an  interval  of  repose,  to  recruit  their  numbers  and  revive 
their  confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised  and  displayed 
the  genius  of  Alaric ;  and  the  fame  of  his  valor  invited  to 
the  Gothic  standard  the  bravest  of  the  Barbarian  warriors  ; 
who,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the 
desire  of  rapine  and  conquest.  He  had  deserved  the  esteem, 
and  he  soon  accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself. 
Renouncing  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  Alaric 
concluded,  with  the  court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance,  by  which  he  was  declared  master-general  of  the 
Roman  armies  throughout  the  praefecture  of  Illyricum  ;  as 
it  was  claimed,  according  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by 
the  minister  of  Honorius.^°^     The  execution  of  the  ambitious 

JOO  Coniitatur  etintem 

Pallor,  et  atra  fames  ;  et  pancia  lividus  ora 
Luctus  ;  et  infeiiiostridentes  agmine  moibi. 

Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  321,  &c, 

101  Tliese  dark  transactions  are  investigated  by  the  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des 
Penples  de  I'Europe,  toni.  vii.  c.  iii.— viii.  pp.  69-'J06),  whoso  laborious  accuracy 
may  sometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  reader. 
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desiofn,  which  was  either  stipulated,  or  implied,  in  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  appears  to  have  been  suspended  by  tlie  formid- 
able irruption  of  Kadagaisus ;  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Gothic  king  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference 
of  Cossar,  who,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catihne,  refused  either 
to  assist,  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  of  tlie  republic.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Stilicho  resumed  his  pretensions  to 
the  provinces  of  the  East ;  appointed  civil  magistrates  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  finances  ;  and  de- 
clared his  impatience  to  lead  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
the  united  armies  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Goths.  The 
prudence,  however,  of  Stilicho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and 
ins  perfect  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may 
countenance  the  suspicion  that  domestic  peace,  rather  than 
foreign  conquest,  was  the  object  of  his  policy ;  and  that  his 
principal  care  was  to  emi:>loy  the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Italy.  This  design  could  not  long  escape  the 
penetration  of  the  Gotljic  king,  who  continued  to  hold  a 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treacherous,  correspondence  with 
the  rival  courts  ;  who  protracted,  like  a  dissatisfied  mercen- 
ary, his  languid  operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  who 
soon  returned  to  claim  the  extravao;ant  reward  of  his  inef- 
fectual  services.  From  his  camp  near  ^mona,^*^^  on  the 
confines  of  Italy,  he  transmitted  to  the  emperor  of  the  West 
a  long  account  of  j^romises,  of  expenses,  and  of  demands ; 
called  for  immediate  satisfaction,  and  clearly  intimated  the 
consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet  if  his  conduct  was  hostile, 
his  language  was  decent  and  dutiful.  He  humbly  professed 
himself  the  friend  of  Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius ; 
offered  his  pereon  and  his  troops  to  march,  without  delay, 
against  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  solicited,  as  a  permanent 
retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the  possession  of  some  vacant 
province  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen, 
who  In^  ored  to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  must  for- 
ever have  been  concealed  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of 
the  cabinet,  if  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  had  not 
thrown  some  rays  of  liglit  on  the  correspondence  of  Alaric 
and  Stilicho.  The  necessity  of  finding  some  artificial  sup- 
port for  a  government,  which,  from  a  principle,  not  of  mod- 

1"*  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  pp.  331,  335.  He  inteiTupts  his  scanty  narrative  to  relate 
the  fable  ot  j^moiia,  aiul  of  the  ship  Argo  :  wliich  was  drawn  overland  from  that 
place  to  the  Adriatic.  Sozomen  (1  viii.  c.  25,  I.  ix.  c.  4)  and  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  10) 
cast  a  pale  and  doubtful  light ,  and  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  3b,  p.  571)  is  abominably 
partial. 
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eration,  but  of  weakness,  was  reduced  to  negotiate  with  its 
own  subjects,  had  insensibly  revived  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  senate;  and  the  minister  of  Honorius  respectfully 
consulted  the  legislative  council  of  the  republic.     Stilicho 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  ;   i-epre- 
sented,  in  a  studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;  pro- 
posed the  demands   of  the  Gothic  king,  and  submitted  to 
their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or  war.     The  sena- 
tors, as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream 
of  four  hundred  years,  appeared,  on  this  important  occasion, 
to  be  inspired  by  the  courage,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom, 
of  their  predecessors.      They   loudly  declared,   in  regular 
speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  acclamations,  that  it  was  unwortliy 
of  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  purchase  a  precarious  and   dis- 
graceful truce  from  a  Barbarian  king;  and  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  magnanimous  people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  al- 
ways 2)referable  to  the  certainty  of  dishonor.     The  minister, 
whose  pacific  intentions  were  seconded  only  by  the  voices 
of  a  few  servile  and  venal  followers,  attempted  to  allay  the 
general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his  own  conduct,  and  even 
for  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince.     "  The  payment  of  a 
subsidy,  which  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans, 
ought  not  (such  w^as  the  language  of  Stilicho)  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  odious  light,  either  of  a  tribute,  or  of  a  ransom, 
extorted  by  the  menaces  of  a  Barbarian  enemy.     Alaric  had 
faithfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the  republic  to 
the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the   Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople :  he  modestly  required  the  fair  and  stipulated 
recompense  of  his  services  ;  and  if  he  had  desisted  from  the 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed,  in  his  retreat, 
the  peremptory,  though  private,  letters  of  the  emperor  him- 
self.    These  contradictory  orders  (he  would  not  dissemble 
the  errors  of  his  own  family)  had  been  procured  by  the  in- 
tercession of   Serena,     The  tender  piety  of  his  wife  had 
been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of  the  royal  brothers, 
the  sons  of  her  adopted  father  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  nature 
had  too  easily  prevailed  over  the  stern  dictates  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare."    These  ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disguise 
the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Stilicho  ;  and  obtained,  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate.     The 
tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided ;  and   the  sum  of 
four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  under  the  name 
of  a  subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate 
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the  frienclship  of  tlie  king  of  tlie  Goths.  Lampadius  alone, 
one  of  the  most  lUustrioiis  members  of  the  assembly,  still 
persisted  in  his  dissent ;  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  "This 
is  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  of  servitude  ; "  ^^^  and  escaped 
the  danger  of  such  bold  opposition  by  immediately  retiring 
to  the  sanctuary  of  a  Christian  church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicho  drew  towards  its  end  ;  and  the 
proud  minister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his  ap- 
})roaching  disgrace.  The  generous  boldness  of  Lampadius 
had  been  applauded  ;  and  the  senate,  so  patiently  resigned 
to  a  lono^  servitude,  rejected  with  disdain  the  offer  of  in- 
vidious and  imaginary  freedom.  The  troops,  who  still 
assumed  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  legions, 
were  exasperated  by  the  partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the 
Barbarians.:  and  the  people  imputed  to  the  mischievous 
policy  of  the  minister  the  public  misfortunes,  which  Avere 
the  natural  co.nsequence  of  their  own  degeneracy.  Yet 
Stilicho  miofht  have  continued  to  brave  the  clamors  of  the 
peoj^le,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  if  he  could  have  maintained 
his  dominion  over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  pupil.  But  the 
respectful  attachment  of  Honorius^  was  converted  into  fear, 
suspicion,  and  hatred.  The  crafty  Olympius,^^*  who  con- 
cealed his  vices  under  the  mask  of  Christian  piety,  had 
secretly  undermined  the  benefactor,  by  whose  favor  he  was 
promoted  to  the  honorable  offices  of  the  Imperial  palace. 
Olyrnpius  revealed  to  the  unsuspecting  emperor,  who  had 
attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  was  with- 
out weight,  or  authority,  in  his  own  government ;  and  art- 
fully alarmed  his  timid  and  indolent  disposition  by  a  lively 
picture  of  the  design  of  Stilicho,  who  already  meditated  the 
death  of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  placing 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucheilus.  The  emperor 
was  instigated,  by  his  new  favorite,  to  assume  the  tone  of 
independent  dignity ;  and  the  minister  was  astonished  to 
find,  that  secret  resolutions  were  formed  in  the  court  and 

i"s  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  pp.  338,  330.  He.  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadius,  as  tliey 
were  ypoke  in  Latin,  "  Non  est  ista  pax,  sed  pactio  servitutis,"*  and  then  trans- 
lates them  into  ({reek  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

i'**  lie  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  exercised  a  splendid  office, 
AaM-TTpac  6e  crTpaTcia?  iv  Toi?  /Sao-iAet'ot?  r/^iaj/mei'o?.  His  actions  justify  his  character, 
which  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  .340)  exposes  with  visible  satisfaction.  Augustin  revered 
the  piety  of  Olyrnpius,  wliom  he  styles  a  true  son  of  the  church  (Baronius,  Aunal. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  408,  No.  19,  &c.  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  pp.  4G7,  4f;8). 
But  these  praises,  which  the  African  saint  so  unworthily  bestows,  might  proceed 
as  well  from  ignorance  as  from  adulation. 


*  From  Cicero's  Xllth  Philippic,  c.  14.— M. 
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council,  Avliich  were  repugnant  to  his  interest,  or  to  his  inten- 
tions. Instead  of  residing  in  the  paLace  of  Rome,  Ilonoriua 
declared  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to  the  secure  for- 
tress of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople, 
and  to  regulate,  with  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  infant  Theodosius.^^''  The  representation  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  checked 
this  strange  and  sudden  sally  of  active  diligence ;  but  the 
dangerous  project  of  showing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of 
Pavia,  which  Avas  composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies 
of  Stilicho,  and  his  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed 
and  unalterable.  The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice 
of  his  confidant,  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively 
and  penetrating  genius,  to  oppose  a  journey  so  prejudicial  to 
his  reputation  and  safety.  His  strenuous  but  ineffectual 
efforts  confirmed  the  triumph  of  Olympius.;  and  the  pru- 
dent lawyer  withdrew  himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of 
big  patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny 
of  the  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  policy 
of  Stilicho  ;  who  announced  his  instructions  to  decimate  the 
guilty,  and  ascribed  to  his  own  intercession  the  merit  of 
their  pardon.  After  this  tumult,  Ilonorius  embraced,  for 
the  last  time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  considered  as  a 
tyrant,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Pavia ; 
where  he  was  received  by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the 
troops  who  were  assembled  for  the  service  of  the  Gallic 
war.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  he  pronounced,  as 
he  had  been  taught,  a  military  oration  in  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable  visits,  and  artful  dis- 
courses, of  Olympius  had  prepared  to  execute  a  dark  and 
bloody  conspiracy.  At  the  first  signal,  they  massacred  the 
friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most  illustrious  officers  of  the  empire  ; 
two  ProBtorian  i^rcefects,  of  Gaul  and  of  Italy ;  two  masters- 
general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  the  master  of  the 
offices ;  the  quaestor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the 
domestics.  Many  lives  were  lost ;  many  houses  were  plun- 
dered ;  the  furious  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  the  close 
ol  the  evening;  and  the  trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Pavia  without  his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded 

J'^  Zosimus,  1.  V.  pp.  33S,  339.  Sozomen,  1.  Ix.  c.  4.  Stilicho  offered  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  lie  might  divert  Hunorius  from  the  vain 
aiteinin.  The  Eastern  empire  would  not  have  obeyed,  aud  could  not  have  been 
coiiquerea. 
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to  t^e  persuasions  of  his  favorite  ;  condemned  the  memory 
of  the  slain  ;  and  solemnly  approved  the  innocence  and 
fidelity  of  their  assassins.  The  intelligence  of  the  massacre 
of  Pavia  filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy 
apprehensions ;  and  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of 
Bologna,  a  council  of  the  confederate  leaders,  who  were 
attached  to  his  service,  and  would  be  involved  in  his  ruin. 
The  impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly  called  aloud  for  arms, 
and  for  revenge ;  to  march,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
imder  the  banners  of  a  hero,  Avhom  they  had  so  often 
followed  to  victory  ;  to  surprise,  to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the 
guilty  Olympius,  and  his  degenerate  Romans ;  and  perhaps 
to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  injured  general.  In- 
stead of  executing  a  resolution,  which  might  have  been  justi- 
fied by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till  he  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  He  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  emperor  ;  he 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own  party;  and  he  AdewedAvith 
horror  the  fatal  consequences  of  aiTning  a  crowd  of  licen- 
tious Barbarians  against  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Italy, 
The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous  and  doubtful 
delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignation.  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  Sarus,  a  Gothic  warrior,  renoAvned  among 
the  Barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength  and  valor,  sud- 
denly, invaded  the  camp  of  his  benefactor,  plundered  the 
baggage,  cut  in  pieces  the  faithful  Huns,  who  guarded  his 
person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where  the  minister,  pen- 
sive and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of  his  situation. 
Stilicho  escaped  with  diflSculty  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths ; 
and,  after  issuing  a  last  and  generous  admonition  to  the 
cities  of  Italy,  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  Barbarians, 
his  confidence,  or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw  himself 
into  Ravenna,  which  was  already  in  the  absolute  possession 
of  his  enemies.  Olympius,  Avho  had  assumed  the  dominion 
of  Honorius,  was  speedily  infonned,  that  his  rival  had  em- 
braced, as  a  suppliant,  the  altar  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  base  and  cruel  disposition  of  the  hypocrite  was  inca- 
pable of  pity  or  remorse  ;  but  he  piously  affected  to  elude, 
rather  than  to  violate,  the  pnvilege  of  the  sanctuary.  Count 
Heraclian,  Avith  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appeared,  at  the  daAvn 
of  day,  before  the  gates  of  the  church  of  Ravenna.  The 
bishop  was  satisfied  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  the  Imperial 
mandate  only  directed  them  to  secure  the  ])erson  of  Stilicho  : 
but  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  minister  had  been  tempted 
beyond    the   holy   threshold,    he   produced    the   AA^arrant   for 
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his  instant  execution.  Stilicho  supported,  with  cahn  res- 
ignation, tlie  injurious  names  of  traitor  and  pari-icide  ;  re- 
pressed the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his  followers,  who  were 
ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue  ;  and,  with  a  firm- 
ness not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  tlie  Roman  generals,  sub- 
mitted his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Heraclian.^^*' 

The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored 
the  fortune  ot  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  fall ;  and  the 
most  distant  connection  with  the  master-general  of  the 
West,  vvdiich  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honors, 
was  studiously  denied,  and  rigorously  punished.  His  family, 
united  by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  family  of  Theodosius, 
might  envy  the  condition  of  the  meanest  peasant.  The 
flight  of  his  son  Eucherius  was  intercepted;  and  the  death 
of  that  innocent  youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Ther- 
mantia,  who  filled  the  place  of  her  sister  Maria ;  and  who, 
like  Maria,  had  remained  a  virgin  in  the  Imperial  bed.^°^ 
The  friends  of  Stilicho,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of 
Pavia,  were .  persecuted  by  th-e  implacable  i-evenge  of 
Olyrapius;  and  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  was  employed  to 
extort  the  confession  of  a  treasonable  and  sacrilegious  con- 
spiracy. They  died  in  silence:  their  firmness  justified  the 
choice,^*^^  and  perhaps  absolved  the  innocence  of  their 
patron;  and  the  despotic  power,  which  could  take  his  life 
without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  his  memory  without  a  jDroof, 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suffrage  of  pos- 
terity.^*^® The  serviees  of  Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest ; 
his  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of 
flattery  and  hatred,  are  obscure  at  least,  and  improbable. 
About  four  months  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published, 
in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  communication 
of  the  two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  by 
the^^w^/ic  ene'iny}^^     The  minister,  whose  fame  and  fortune 

Jf*  Zosimvis  (1.  V,  pp.  336-345)  has  copiously,  thovijrh  not  dearly,  related  the  dis- 
grace and  death  of  Stilicho,  Olympiodorus  (apud  Phot.  pp.  177),  Orosius  (1.  vil.  <■. 
38,  pp.  571,  572),  Sozomeu  (1.  ix.  c.  4),  xind  Philostorgius  (1.  xi.  c.  3,  1.  xiL  c.  2),  af- 
ford sapplemental  hints. 

1"^  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  3;5.'5.  The  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  two  sisters, scandal- 
izes Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  toni.  v,  i).  577) ;  who  expects,  iu  vain,  tluit 
Pope  Innocent  I.  should  have  done  something  in  the  way  either  of  censure  or 
dispensation. 

108  Two  of  his  friends  are  honorably  mentioned  (Sosimus,  1.  v.  p.  34G) ;  Peter, 
chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  great  Chamberlain  Deuterius.  Stilicho 
had  secured  the  bed-chamber  ;  ,and  it  is  surprising  that,  under  a  feeble  prince, 
the  bed-chamber  was  notable  to  secure  him. 

1'*  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  38.  pp.  571,  572)  seems  *to  copy  the  false  and  furious  mani- 
festos, which  were  dispersed  throneh  the  i)rovinces  bv  the  new  administration. 

i'''See  the  Theodosian  code,  1.  vii.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  1,1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  22.  Stilicho 
is  branded  witli  the  name  of  ^j/rrr^f) ;>«/>/ jrf{.s%  who  employed  his  wealth,  ad  oinncm 
ditandam,  inqxilatandamque  liarbariem. 
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depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  was  accused  of 
betraying  Italy  to  the  Barbarians,  ^yllonl  he  repeatedly 
vanquished  at  Pollentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of 
Florence.  His  pretended  design  of  ])lacing  tlie  diadem  on 
the  head  of  liis  son  Eucherius,  could  not  haye  been  con- 
ducted without  preparations  or  accomplices ;  and  the 
ambitious  father  would  not  surely  haye  left  the  future  em- 
peror, till  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  humble  station 
of  tribune  of  the  notaries.  Eyen  the  religion  of  Stilicho 
was  arraigned  by  the  malice  of  his  riyal.  The  seasonable, 
and  almost  miraculous,  deliyerance  was  deyoutly  celebrated 
by  the  applause  of  the  clergy ;  who  asserted,  that  the  res- 
toration of  idols,  and  the  persecution  of  the  church,  would 
have  been  the  first  measure  of  the  reign  of  Eucherius.  The 
son  of  Stilicho,  however,  was  educated  m  the  bosom  of 
Christianity,  which  his  father  had  uniformly  professed,  and 
zealously  supported.-^^^  *  Serena  had  borrowed  lier  mag- 
nificent necklnce  from  the  statue  of  Vesta  ;^^^  and  the 
Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious  minister, 
by  whose  order  the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracles  of  Rome, 
had  been  committed  to  tlie  flames.^^^  The  pride  and  power 
of  Stilicho  constituted  his  real  ojuilt.  An  honorable  reluc- 
tance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  appears  to  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  unworthy  rival ;  and  it  is 
the  last  humiliation  of  the  character  of  Honorius,  that  pos- 
terity has  not  condescended  to  reproach  him  with  his  base 

"1  Aiigustin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws,  wliicli  Stilicho  had 
enacted  against  lieretics  and  idolaters ;  and  which  are  still  extant  in  the  (Jode. 
He  only  apjjlies  to  Olympius  for  their  coniiirniation  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A. 
D.  408,  No.  19). 

II-  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  351.  We  may  ohserve  the  had  taste  of  the  age,  in  dressing 
their  statues  with  such  awkward  linery. 

!'•''  See  Kutilius  Niimatianus(ltinerar.  1.  ii.  4I-G0),  to  whom  religious  enthusiasm 
has  dictate<i  some  elegant  and  forcible  lines.  Stilicho  likewise  stripped  the;  gold 
plates  from  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  and  read  a  prophetic  sentence  which  was 
engraven  '.inder  them  (Zosimus,  1,  v.  p.  352).  These  are  foolish  stories  :  yet  the 
charge  of  impiety  adds  weight  and  credit  to  the  praise  which  Zosimus  reluctantly 
bc3tows  on  his  virtues.* 


*  Hence,  perhaps,  the  accusation  of  treachery  is  countenanced  by  Rutilius  :— 

Quo  raagis  est  f acinus  diri  Stilichonis  iniquum 

Proditor  arcani  qued  t'nit  imperii. 
Romano  generi  dum  nititur  esse  superstes, 

Crudelis  sumniis  ii.is  nit  ima  furor. 
Dumque  timet,  quicquid  se  fecerat  ipse  timcri, 

Immisit  Laliie  barbara  tela  neci.  Itutil.  Itin.  il.  41. — M. 

*  One  particular  in  the  extorted  prnise  of  Zosimus,  deserved  the  notice  of  the 
historian,  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  former  imputations  of  Zosimus  himself,  and 
indicative  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  a  declining  age.  "  He  had  never  bartered 
promotion  in  the  army  for  bribes,  nor  peculated  in  the  supplies  of  provisions  for 
the  army."    1.  v.  c.  xxxiv.— M. 
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ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  liis  youth,  and  the  support  of 
his  empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents  whose  wealtli  and  dignity- 
attracted  the  notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited by  the  celebrated  name  of  tlie  poet  Claud ian,  who 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwiielmed  in  tlie 
ruin  of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices,  of  tribune  and  notary 
fixed  his  rank  in  the  Inipei-ial  court :  he  was  indebted  to  the 
powerful  intercession  of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a  very 
rich  heiress  of  the  province  of  Africa  ;  ^"  and  the  statue  of 
Claudian,  erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument 
of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Roman  senate."^  After  the 
praises  of  Stilicho  became  offensive  and  criminal,  Claudian 
was  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  and  unforgiving 
courtier,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit.  He 
had  com]^ared,  in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  characters 
of  two  Praetorian  praefects  of  Italy ;  he  contrasts  the  inno- 
cent repose  of  a  philosopher,  who  sometimes  resigned  the 
hours  of  business  to  slumber,  perhaps  to  study,  witli  the  in- 
terested diligence  of  a  rapacious  minister,  indefatigable  in 
the  pursuit  of  unjust  or  sacrilegious  gain.  "How  happy," 
continues  Claudian,  "  how"  happy  might  it  be  for  the  people 
of  Italy,  if  Mallius  could  be  constantly  awake,  and  if  Ha- 
drian would  always  sleep !  "  ^^^  Tlie  repose  of  Mallius  was  not 
disturbed  by  this  friendly  and  gentle  admonition  ;  but  the 
cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian  watched  the  opportunity  of 
revenge,  and  easily  obtained,  from  the  enemies  of  Stilicho, 
the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  poet.  The  poet  con- 
cealed himself,  however,  during  the  tulnult  of  the  revolution  ; 
and,  consulting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather  than  of  honor, 
he  addressed, "in  the    form  of    an  epistle,  a  suppliant  and 

1^*  At  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  eomparison) !  all  the  parts  of  ani- 
mated nature  contributed  their  various  gifts  ;  and  the  gods  themselves  enriched 
their  favorite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  vines,  nor  olives.  His 
wealthy  bride  was  heiress  to  thoni  all.  But  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommenda- 
tory letter  from  Serena,  his  Juno,  and  was  made  happy  (Enist.  ii.  ad  Serenam). 

ii5  Claudian  feels  the  honor  like  a  man  who  deserved  it  (in  pnefat.  I5ell.  Get). 
The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  house  of  Pomponius  La^tus.  The  statue  of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian, 
should  have  been  erected,  during  his  lifetime,  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  country- 
men and  contemporaries.  It  was  a  noble  design. 
"6  See  Epigram  xxx. 

Mallius  indulget  somno  noctesque  diesque  : 

Insomnis  Pharins  sacra,  profana.  rapit. 
Omnibus,  hoc,  Ital?e  gentes,  exposcite  votis  ; 
Mallius  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius. 
Hadrian  was  a  Pharian  (of  Alexandria),    See  his  public  life  in  Godefroy,  Cod. 
Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  364,    Mallius  did  not  always  sleep.     He  composed  some  ele- 
gant dialogues  on  the  Greek  systems  of  naiural  philosophy  (Claud,  in  MaU. 
Theodor.  Cons.  61-112). 
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humble  recantation  to  tlie  offended  praifect.  He  deplc^-es, 
in  mournful  stmins,  tlic  fatal  indiscretion  into  which  lie  had 
been  hurried  by  passion  and  folly ;  submits  to  the  imitation 
of  his  adversary  tlie  generous  examples  of  the  clemency 
of  gods,  of  lieroes,  and  of  lions ;  and  expresses  his  hope  that 
the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not  trample  on  a  defence- 
less and  contem])tible  foe,  already  luimbled  by  disgrace  and 
poverty,  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  ex'le,  the  tortures,  and 
the  death  of  his  dearest  friends. ^^'  Whatever  might  be  the 
success  of  his  prayer,  or  the  accidents  of  his  future  life,  the 
period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  the  grave  the  minister  and 
the  poet :  but  the  name  of  Hadrian  is  almost  sunk  in  oblivion, 
while  Claudian  is  read  with  pleasure  in  every  country  which 
has  retained,  or  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. If  we  fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his  defects,  Ave 
shall  acknowledge  that  Claudian  does  not  either  satisfy,  or 

^"  See  Claudian's  first  Epistle.     Yet,  in  some  places,  an  air  of  irony  and  in 
dignation  betrays  his  secret  reluctance.* 


*  M.  Beugnot  has  pointed  out  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  Claudian's 
poetry,  and  of  tlie  times — his  extraordinary  religious  indill'erence.  Here  is  a  i)oet 
writing  at  the  actual  crisis  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  new  religion,  the 
visible  extinction  of  the  old  :  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  strictly  historical  poet,  wliose 
■works,  excepting  his  ^^ythological  poem  on  tlie  raj>e  of  Proserpine,  are  confined 
to  temporary  subjects,  and  to  the  politics  of  his  own  eventful  day  ;  yet,  excepting 
in  one  or  two  small  and  inditferent  pieces,  manifestly  written  by  a  Christian, and 
interpolated  among  hi;  poems,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  great  religious 
Btrife.  No  one  would  know  the  existence  of  Christianity  at  that  period  of  the 
world,  by  reading  the  works  of  Claudian.  His  panegyric  and  his  satire  }>reservo- 
the  same  religions  impartiality  ;  award  their  most  lavish  praise  or  their  bitterest 
Invective  on  Christian  or  Pagan  ;  lie  insults  the  fall  of  Eugenius,  and  glories  in 
the  victories  of  Theoilosius-  Under  the  child,— and  Honorius  never  became  more 
thaji  a  child,— Christianity  continued  to  inflict  wounds  more  and  more  deadly  on 
expiring  Paganism.  Are"the  gods  of  Olvmpus  agitated  with  apprehension  at  the 
birth  of  this  new  enemy?  They  are  introduced  as  rejoiting  at  his  appearance, 
and  promi.sing  long  vears  of  glorv.  The  whole  prophetic  choir  of  Paganism,  all 
the  oracles  tliroughout  the  world,  are  summoned  to  predict  the  felicity  of  his 
reign.  His  birth  is  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  but  the  narrow  limits  of  an  island 
must  not  confine  the  new  deity — 

.    .     .    Non  littora  nostro 
Sufficerent  angusta  Deo. 

Augury  and  divination,  the  shrines  of  Ammon,  and  of  Delphi,  the  Persian  Magi, 
and  the  Etruscan  seers,  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  the  Sibyl  herself,  are  <lesrrib(Hl 
as  still  discharging  their  prophetic  functi<ms,  and  celebrating  the  natal  day  of 
this  <'hristian  prince.  They  are  noble  lines,  as  well  as  curious  illustrations  of 
the  times : 

.     .     .    Qufc  tunc  documenta  f  utui  i  ? 

Quae  voces  avium?  quanti  per  inane  volatus? 

Quis  vatum  discursus  erat?    Tibi  corniger  Ammon, 

Et  dudum  taciti  rupere  silentia  Delphi. 

Te  Persie  cecinere  Magi,te  sensit  Etruscus 

Augur,  et  inspectis  Babylonius  horruit  astris  ; 

Chalda^i  stupuere  senes,  Cumanaque  rursus 

Intonuit  rupes,  rabidai  delubra  Sibylla;. 

Claud,  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  141. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Beugnot.  Hist,  de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisme 
en  Occident.  O.  P.  v.  Ivii.  p.  61.— M. 

Vol.  H.— 44 
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silence,  our  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  a 
passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic ; 
to  select  a  verse  that  melts  the  heart  or  enlarges  the 
imagination.  We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poejns  of 
Claudian,  the  happy  invention,  and  artificial  conduct,  of  an 
interesting  fable  ;  or  the  jnst  and  lively  representation  of  the 
characters  and  situations  of  real  life.  For  the  service  of  his 
patron,  he  published  occasional  panegyrics  and  invectives: 
and  the  design  of  these  slavish  compositions  encouraged  his 
propensity  to  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These 
imperfections,  however,  are  compensated  in  some  degree  by 
tlvQ  poetical  virtues  of  Claudian.  He  was  endowed  with 
the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of 
adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  tlie  most 
similar,  topics  :  his  coloring,  more  especially  in  descriptive 
poetry,  is  soft  and  splendid ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to 
display,  and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  cultivated 
understanding,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes 
forcible,  expression  ;  and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious 
versification.  To  these  commendations,  independent  of 
any  accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must  add  the  peculiar 
merit  which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances of  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts,  and  of  empire, 
a  native  of  Egypt,"^  who  had  received  the  education  of  a 
Greek,  assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use,  and  ab- 
solute command,  of  the  Latin  language  ;  ^^^  soared  above  the 
heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries  ;  and  placed  himself,  after 
an  interval  of  three  hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of 
ancient  Ronie.^^*' 

11' National  vanity  has  made  liim  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But  the  first 
Epistle  of  Claudian  proves  him  a  native  of  Alexandria  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Latin, 
torn.  iii.  pp.  191-202,  edit.  Ernest). 

" '  His  lirst  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consulship  of  Probinus.  A. 
D.  395. 

Romanos  bibimus  primum,  te  consule,  fontea 
Et  Latife  cessit  Graia  Thalia  togJE. 

Besides  some  Greek  epigrams,  which  are  still,  extant,  the  Latin  poet  had  com- 
posed, in  Greek,  the  Antiquilies  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Berytus,  Nice,  &c.  It  ia 
more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry  than  of  authentic  history. 

1-0  Strada  (Prolusion  v.  vi.)  allows  him  to  contend  with  the  11  le  heroic  poets, 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statins.  His  patron  is  the  accomplished 
courtier  Balthiizar  Castiglione.  His  admirers  are  numerous  and  passionate.  Yet 
the  rigid  critics  reproach  the  exotic  weeds  or  flowers,  which  spring  too  luxuriant- 
ly in  his  Latian  soil. 


